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*<0h Proserpina! 
For the Flowers now, that, frighted, thou let'st fall 
From Dis's wagon ! Daffodils 
That come before the Swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale Primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength ; bold Ozlips and 
The Crown Imperial ; Lilies of all kinds, 
The Flower*de-Luce being one. Come take your flowers ; 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun Pastorals."— 2^ Winter*t Tale. 



" Full, as the bee of thyme,^'* the Second Volume of the Parterre 
seeks its place on the rosewood work-table, and the oaken library 
shelf. 

It would be worse than foolish, to recite its various pleas for admis- 
sion into those graceful sanctuaries — the study and the withdrawing- 
room ; since those who shut their eyes upon the superficial excellences 
of paper, type, and embellishment, can no more be expected to enjoy 
the literary treasures they illustrate, than the man, who is too idle 
or too dull to admire the flowers of nature's carpet, would be tempted 
to scrutinize l^e ore and jewels of the mine below. 

Demosthenes, in the zenith of his popularity, is said to have ex- 
claimed (and perhaps with more bitterness than met the ear), ** Oh ye 
Athenians, how hard do I labour to obtain your praise ! " Little do 
those who with indifference take up, and, with indolent eye, peruse 
the lucubrations of the Periodical, reflect upon the care, the consider- 
ation, the taste, the talent, the research^ which, gathering like Genii 
around the midnight lamp of intellectual toil, have contributed their 
aid to the composition of a single paper ! How often hath the wearied 
hand laid down and resumed the pen, how often hath enthusiasm (^las ! 
perhaps necessity) repulsed the invader Sleep, in the production of a 
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VI 

piece, which the reader lazily skims as he stirs his chocolate and 
marmalades his white French roll ; or devours, between cool sips of 
claret, and fragments of short biscuit ! 

The raiment of the modem Minerva, is absolutely crawling with 
cheap periodicals ; but among the trash with which it is infested, it 
is cheering to observe gems of sooh water, as Leigh HunCs London 
Journal, and Chambers' Edinburgh Journal^ with a ffew others of a 
similar stamp. 

With regard to the Parterre — ^hers was no obscure origin, holding 
forth vast promises of future improvement, to atone for incipient mean- 
ness ; neither was it an ostentkiioUs commeticement, Iniserably falsified 
by the poverty she betrayed as she proceeded — a golden portico to 
a swineherd's cabin, a Parian frontispiece to a freebooter's cave. 

She started forth at the invocation of Genius, and with modest dignity 
assumed the grade to which her grace and quality entitled her, on the 
steps of Fame's Temple. And if to impart information, or afford 
amusement, be an excellence that claims notice and deserves reward ; 
if the Tale that beguiles the vacant hour, the Essay that draws from the 
treasure-house of Mlhd, things old and new, or the Poetry that strikes 
the true chords of the heart, be as J)leasaiit in perusal as they were 
painfrd in composition; then, courteous Public! enter our garden. 
Thid is ^ gala day. Sit by the fountains, £ot they refresh these glowing 
ai^ ; li6 along th^ grass-plats, for they are thickly starred with daisies ; 
go — itedm in the arbours, fot they are of impenetrable shade ; pluck 
tht^ fidWers, fbr st) shall they be most honoured. 

We have a welc6me for evfery hand, a garland for every brow! 
but bf rosefe, and myrtle, and laurel, and lilies, shall his chaplet be, 
who will plant here a jQow^r of his own, that shall add & heW odour, a 
fine colour, and a fresh lustrt to the Parterre ! Come then, for 

Here be woods as green 
As any ; air likewise, as fresh and sweet, 
Aft Wh^re taiooth Z^phytus plays oti the fleet 
Face ^f the eurled itreaxds, t^ith fldfrers as many 
As the young Spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
tief fe be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbdttl^ o'ergr6wh with wt)odbines ; eaVes Und dells — 
Chodae where thou wilt** 

* Beaumont and t^etcher. 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

A LEVANTINE STORT. 

fFor the Parterre J. 

[This romantic tale is furnished us by a 
correspondent conversant with Spanish 
literature, who has translated, or ra- 
ther adapted it from a story by Cer- 
vantes, which, though of a somewhat 
similar character, and certainly not 
inferior in vivid interest, to the ad- 
mired one of the Captive in Don 
Quixote, must, for reasons which we 
may find occasion to explain elsewhere, 
be almost as unknown to the great 
majority of our readers, as if it were 
a book of the Koran]. 

Chap. I. 

T is dad to heave the captive's sf^h. 

And wear the captive's chain ; 
Bnt sadder far it is to love. 

And not be loved again. 
Yet, thongh the eyes onr hearts adored. 

Have smiled npon ns never; 
Still, still we cannot bear to know 

Their light is qncnchcd for ever I 

The first scene of our story lies in the 
once flourishing and ever lovely Isle of 



P.M. 

Cyprus, towards the close of the . six- 
teenth century. Under two hundred 
and sixty years of Turkish dominion, the 
population of this once important island 
has dwindled, and its agriculture and 
commerce have declined, into compara- 
tive insignificance. In many a field, 
once rich with cultivation, nature now 
riots in untamed luxuriance; many a 
hill and plain, once enlivened by the 
cheerful voice of the husbandman, is 
now overrun by the wild thyme and the 
hyacinth — a fragrant and flowery desert. 
The city of Nicosia, so long^ the royal 
residence of the Lusignans, and after- 
wards one of the brightest jewels in the 
ample diadem of the once pro^d Venice^ 
now presents a melancholy spectacle; the 
huts, inhabited by the slaves of Maho> 
metan oppression and brutality, miser- 
ably contrasting with the superb relics of 
its former splendour — with its mosques, 
once Christian temples^ and its palaces, 
where, as at Venice, , ■ 

St. Mark yet sees his lion, where be stood. 
Stand, but In mockety of his withered power. 

The year 1570 was fatal to the city of 
Nlcosis^ and shortiv after to the whole 
27 
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kingdom. It was the period when the 
progress of the Turkish arms was the 
most formidable to the Christian powers, 
whose dissensions) nevertheless, the 
eommon and imminent peril of Christ- 
endom was insufficient to suspend, except 
very partially and desultorily. Rhodes, 
the great Christian bulwark of the 
Archipelago and the Levant, after a 
defence by the Knights of St. John, 
unparalleled for heroic vigour, had, 
to the shame of Europe, fallen unsuc- 
eoured a few years before. Malta, the 
next retreat of those noble champions, 
after emulating the resistance of Rhodes, 
bad been but tardily relieved. Since the 
enterprising Barbarossa had extended 
the dominion of the Porte over the 
Moors of Tunis and Algiers, the Bar- 
bary coast sent forth its corsairs with 
increased numbers and bolder daring, to 
spread alarm around the western shores 
and islands of the Mediterranean, threat- 
ening their inhabitants and voyagers with 
the worst of outrage, the direst of capti- 
vity. And Selim the Second, who now 
ruled the Ottoman empire, projected 
the conquest of Cyprus. In the month 
of June of this year, Mustapha, the Turk- 
ish general, entered it at the head of a 
hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse. The neighbourhood of Nicosia 
was laid waste with fire and swofd ; and 
on the 26th of July a memorable siege 
was commenced, which lasted forty-five 
days. The inhabitants performed pro- 
digies of valour, sustaining with asto- 
nishing intrepidity fifteen different as- 
saults. Being at length reduced to the 
greatest extremity, the city was taken, 
b}i a general assault, on Sunday the 9th 
ef September. Of fifty thousand peo- 
ple, who had retired within the walls for 
ifhelt^, twenty thousand were massa- 
cred, and the rest led into slavery. 

Our story opens Vithin two or three 
years after this event, when our hero, a 
Sicilian captive in the power of a 
Turkish master, was contemplating, from 
a rising ground in the neighbourhood of 
Nicosia, the shattered walls of the ill- 
fated city. With those feelings of 
melancholy sympathy which naturally 
arise in the breast of him who is consci- 
ous that he stands *' a ruin amidst ruins,** 
he thus apostrophized them ; — 

" Ye mournful relies of the fallen 
Nicosia, scarcely yet dry from the blood 
of your brave but unfortunate defenders, 
— were you sensible to calamity, we 
might bewail our woes together; and 
haply from such co«imunion m^ht 
spring some alleviation of our sorrow. 
One hope, at least, might be left to you, 



ye fallen towers, — that one day, fhongb 
it should not be for so just a de- 
fence as that in which you were overr 
thrown, you may lift your heads again : 
but I — unhappy that I am — ^what good . 
have I to hope for, even though restored 
to freedom! Hard is my destiny; for, 
when 1 had liberty, I possessed not hap- 
piness; and now that I am a captive, not 
even hope is left me." 

At that moment, a youtb, of graceful 
figure, in a handsome Turkic costume, 
came out of a tent or pavilion, one of 
four which stood at a little distance, and 
approaching the Christian, said to him; 
— " 1 would wager, Rieardo, my friend, 
that your continual musings have led 
you hither." 

** They have," answered Rieardo (for 
that was the captive's Christian-name), 
** but to little purpose ; for nowhere can 
I find any relief from them; and as 
for the ruins which lie before us, they 
have but added to the force of my own 
melancholy reflections." 

" The ruins of Nicosia, do you mean ?** 
said the Turk. 

** What others can I mean ?** rejoined 
Rieardo, " since no others are here within 
our view.** 

<<You will find enough to deplore,*' 
replied the Turk, " if you enter into 
such contemplations ; for surely no one 
who saw this rich and fruitful island of 
Cyprus two years ago, when its inha- 
bitants were in the peaceful enjoyment of 
every thing which contributes to human 
happiness, and now beholds them either, 
banished from their beautiful country, 
or captive and miserable in it, can help 
lamenting their calamities. Let us, 
however, think no more of them, since 
they are irremediable, and let us attend 
to your own ; for I would fain know if , 
there be not some remedy for them ; and 
therefore I conjure you, by the good 
will which I have testified towards you, 
and by the sympathy which should spring 
from our being of the same country, 
and brought up in our infancy together, 
that you tell me the cause of this your 
excessive sadness ; — for, although capti- 
vity is of itself sufficient to sadden 
the most cheerful heart upon earth, 
yet I imagine that your misfortunes 
have an earlier date. Noble spirits, like 
yours, do not suffer themselves to be 
so fkr overcome by ordinary adversity as 
to exhibit extraordinary sorrow ; and I 
know that you are not so poor, but 
that you might give whatever should 
be asked for your ransom ; neither 
are you lodged in the towers by the 
Black Sea, like a captive of great 
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consideration, who must long sigh for 
fais liberty, or perhaps never obtain it. 
Seeing, then, that your ill fortune has 
not deprived you of the hope of freedom, 
and that you are nevertheless over- 
whelmed with grief, I may well suppose 
that your sorrow is not occasioned by 
your captivity alone. From what other 
cause, then, it proceeds, I entreat you to 
tell me, freely oflferingyou whatever may 
be in my power towards its relief. Who 
knows but that the course of events, 
whwh has brought me to wear the habit 
in which you now see me, but which! 
abhor, has been ordained in order that I 
might serve you in this emergency. You 
sdready know, Ricardo, that my master 
is cadi of this city, which rank corre- 
sponds to that of bishop among the 
Christians. You also know the great 
power he possesses, and the great influ- 
ence I have with him. Nor are you 
ignorant of the ardent desire which I 
feel not to die in this religion which I 
appear to profess; which is indeed so 
great, that should circumstances compel 
me, I would confess and proclaim the fiuth 
of Jesus Christ (which my weak age, and 
still weaker understanding, made me 
renounce), even though the confession 
were to cost me my life ; for I should 
think the life of my body well exchanged 
for that of my immortal soul. From 
what I have said, I wish you to infer, 
that my fnendship may be of advantage 
to you, and to consider that in order to 
judge what remedy or alleviation your 
misfortune can receive, it is necessary 
that you acquaint me with its nature, 
even as the physician must question his 
patient before he can prescribe; and 
you may rely upon my secrecy." 

While the youth thus addressed liim, 
Ricardo remained sflent; but when he 
had concluded, he answered as follows : 

** If, Mahomet, my friend, you could 
as readily discover a remedy for my un- 
happiness, as you have judged saga- 
ciously concerning it, I should think 
my liberty well lost, and would not ex- 
change my calamity for the greatest 
good fortune that can be imagined : but, 
^as! it is such that, though all the 
world should know its cause, there is 
not one in the world who can remedy or 
even Alleviate it. However, if only to 
convince you that such is the case, I will 
relate it to you in as few words as T can. 
But first I wish you to inform me why jny 
master, Hassan Pacha, has made this 
encampment in the country, before his 
entry into Nicosia, of which he is ap- 
pointed viceroy, or pacha, as the Turks 
call their viceroys." 



'■« I will briefly inform you," answered 
Mahomet. 

" You must koow, then, it is the cus- 
tom among the Turks, that a new-ap- 
pointed viceroy, of whatever province, 
shall not enter the town where his pre- 
decessor has resided, until the latter has 
previously quitted it, in order that an 
account of his government may be freely 
taken ; and while this is doing by the 
new pacha, the old one remains in the 
country, waiting the result of the inves- 
tigation ; which takes place without his 
having the power to avail himself of 
subornation or private partiality, unless 
indeed he have already done so by anti- 
cipation. When the account has been 
taken, it is given to the pacha who 
is quitting' the government, inscribed 
upon parchment, folded and sealed ; and 
with it he presents himself at the gate 
of the Grand Signior; that is to say, 
before the great council of the Sultan. — 
When it has been examined by the vizier 
pacha, and the four lesser pachas, they 
reward or punish him according to the 
nature of its contents ; his chastisement, 
when he has incurred any, being remitted 
for a sum of money. If, as most fre- 
quently happens, he is neither to be pu- 
nished nor rewarded, then, by means of 
gifts and presents, he obtains whatever 
office he has most desire for, among 
those which are vacant: for all public 
employments are acquired there, not by 
merit, but by money; everything is 
bought and sold. Those who have the 
disposal of offices, extort as much as pos- 
slUe €com those who are appointed to 
them ; and these again make their em- 
ployments, thus obtained, furnish them 
the means of purchasing, in the same 
manner, others yet more lucrative. 
Thus is everything managed throughout 
this empire: all is violent — ^an indica- 
tion that it will not endure long : though 
I verily believe that it is upheld by our 
sins — by those, I mean, of such as offend 
God openly and recklessly, as I have 
done,^-may God, in his goodness, have 
mercy on me ! 

" For the reason, then, which I have 
told you, your master, Hassan Pacha, 
has been for these four days here in the 
country; and the former pacha would 
already have quitted Nicosia, but that 
he has been very ill : he Is now, how- 
ever, much better; and will certainly 
come out eithw to-day or to-morrow, 
and make his temporary residence in 
some tents behind this hill, which you 
have not seen.; upon which your master 
will immediately enter the city. And 
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now, I beliere, I have fully answered 
your inquiry." 

« Listen, then,** said Ricardo ; '* but 
I know not whether it will be in my 
power to fulfil the promise which 1 made 
you, of relating my misfortune in a few 
words; for such is its extent, that all I 
could use would be inadequate to express 
it; I will, however, tell you the melan- 
choly story, as well as I am able, and 
as time will permit. In the first place, 
I must ask you, whether you remember, 
in our city of Trapani,* a young lady, 
who was reputed to be the most beauti- 
ful in all Sicily ; one of whom the poeta 
sang that her tresses were of gold — that 
her eyes were dazzling suns — that her 
cheeks were damask roses — ^that her teeth 
were pearls — ^that her lips were rubies — 
that her neck was alabaster; and that 
all her beauties combined formed such 
an harmonious and enchanting whole, 
that Envy herself could not point out a 
fiiult in her face or form ? And can it 
be, Mahomet, that thou hast not already 
recollected her, and bethought thee of 
her name? Surely thou either dost not 
hear me, or when thou wert in Trapani, 
thy senses were torpid !** 

" Truly," returned Mahomet, " if 
she whom you have described as possess- 
ing such transcendent loveliness, be not 
Leonisa, the daughter of Rodolfo Flo- 
rencio — I know not who she can be, for 
I never heard of any other so &med for 
beauty." 

" You are right, Mahomet," resumed 
Ricardo ; '* she, my friend, has been the 
cause of my greatest happiness and my 
greatest misery. *Ti& for her, and not 
for the loss of liberty, that my eyes have 
shed, and continue to shed, innumerable 
tears — that my sigha fill the air — ^that 
my complaints ascend to heaven. *Tis 
she who has occasioned those demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, which made you consi- 
der me as either a madman or a coward. 
'Tis to this Leonisa — a lioness indeed to 
me ; but to another, whom I could men- 
tion, gentle as a lamb — that I owe the 
wretchedness in which you now behold 
me. For you must know, that from my 
earliest years, at least ever since I had 
the use of reason — I not only loved, but 
adored and served her with such entire 
devotion, that I seemed to know no other 
divinity on earth or in heaven. Her 
parents and relatives knew my passion, 
and never expressed any disapprobation 



• TrapJini— a city and port on the north- 
westcm, coast of Sicily. It was anciently called 
Drepanumt from the t'orm of iis lurbonr, whick 
was thonghl to resemble a sickle. 



of it; since they knew that it tended only 
to a virtuous and honourable union ; and 
so I know they often told Leonisa, to 
dispose her to receive me for her hus- 
band. But she had fixed her eyes upon 
Comelio, the son of Ascanio Rotulo, 
whom you well kpow, an effeminate fop- 
ling, with white hands and cttrly hair, 
soft voice and amorous words — richly 
perfumed and hung round with finery ; 
so that she could look with no plea- 
sure upon me, whose face was not so 
delicate as Comelio'S) but repaid my 
many and constant assiduities with th9 
most cruel disdain : yet so excessive was 
my passion, that I sliould have thought 
it comparative happiness to have expired 
under her scorn, so that she had not 
openly^ though modestly, favoured Cor- 
nelio. Consider, then, what I must 
have felt — tormented as I was at once 
by the anguish of unrequited love, and 
the still more cruel pangs of jealousy ! — 
Leonisa's parents connived at the favours 
which she bestowed on Cornelio, think- 
ing, as indeed they might well do, that 
the youth, attracted by her incomparable 
beauty, would ask her in marriage, and 
that so they should get a richer son4n- 
law than I should be — ^and so they might f 
though, without presumption, I may 
affirm that they would not have obtained 
one of a better condition, or a more ele- 
vated mind. 

** While things were in this train, one 
day of the last spring I happened to hear 
that Leonisa and her parents, together 
with Cornelio and his, were gone to take 
their pleasure in Ascanio's garden, which 
is near the sea-shore, on the way to the 
salt-mines.*'f 

*' Go on,*' said Mahomet, '< I know 
it well, for I have spent many a pleasant 
hour in it." 

"Well," continued Ricardo, <''Iwas 
informed of their going thither ; and I 
no sooner knew it, than the demon of 
jealousy agitated my soul with such vio- 
lence, that my reason was overpowered^ 
as you will j-udge from what I imme- 
diately did, which was to go straight to 
the garden, where I found the party 
I have enumerated; and a little apart 
from the rest, under a walnut-tree, were 
seated Cornelio and Leonisa. I know 
not what were their feelings on seeing 
me, but I know that on beholding them, 
I remained for a while mute and motion- 
less as a statue : my vexation, however, 
shortly grew into anger, and my anger 
speedily foimd words; for though my 



t The forge salt-works in the neishboorhooA 
of Trapuni, are still celebrated. 
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hands were restrained by the yeneration 
which seemed to me to be due to the beau- 
teous countenance before me, my tongue 
broke forth in some such terms as these : 

*< Thou doubtless feelest happy, fair 
enemy of my repose, in baring in quiet 
and security before tirine eyes him who 
is the eanse that mine perpetually mourn ! 
Approach, O cruel maid ! approach yet a 
little nearer, and, like the woodbine, 
clasp that tender sapling — comb or curl 
those ringlets of thy Oanymede, who so 
tepidly solicits thee — surrender thyself 
entirely to the green age of that stripling 
upon whom thou art gazing — that des- 
pair may at once reliere me from the 
Ufe which I' loathe. And dost thou 
think, O scornful and inconsiderate 
damsel ! that for thee alone the custom 
of the world in such cases wiH be idter- 
ed? Dost thou think that this youth, 
whom his wealth makes proud, his figure 
Tain, his birth presumptuous, and who, 
with hisfew years, has so little experience, 
is either able or willing to be constant — 
that he can estimate that which is almost 
inestimable, or hate the knowledge of 
maturer and more experienced years? 
If thou dost think so, think so no longer : 
for, truly, the only good quality the 
world can boast, is, that in certain cir- 
cumstances, it always acts in a certain 
manner; so that none can be deceived by 
it except through their own ignorance. 
In the very young there is, great fickle- 
ness; in the rich there is pride ; in the 
arrogant there is vanity ; in the hand- 
some there is scornfulness ; and in those 
who unite idl these qualities there is 
folly, which is the parent of dl evil. — 
And thou, effeminate youth, who think - 
est to carry off so much at thine ease the 
prize so much more due to the ardour 
«f my passion than to the indolence of 
thine — why dost thou not rise from thy 
flowery couch, and come to strike at the 
lieart which so much detests thee ? — not 
that thou wrongest me in what thou art 
doing, but that thou art incapable of 
appreciating the treasure which fortune 
sets before thee : little indeed must thou 
▼aiue it, since thou wilt not move a step 
to defend it, for fear of disturbing the 
affected arrangement of thy glittering 
apparel ! Truly, had Adiilles been of 
thy quiet temper, Ulysses' persuasions had 
been fruitless, though he had shewn him 
all the brilliant armour and weapons in 
the world : — go, go, and amuse thyself 
among thy mother's maidens; there take 
care of thy dainty locks and thy delicate 
fingers, much fitter to wind silk than to 
grasp a sword.'* 

'* All this while, Cornelio never stirred 



from the place where I had found him 
sitting, but remained quite still, gazing 
at me as if in amazement : but the loud 
tone in which I had addressed him, 
brought together the persons who were 
scattered about the garden, to listen to 
the reproaches which I continued to 
heap upon Cornelio: and he, encouraged 
by their presence — for all or most of them 
were his relatives, servants, o|r friends — 
offered so rise : but before he got upon 
his feet, I had drawn my sword, and 
assailed not only him, but ail the by- 
standers. Scarcely had Leonisa seen my 
sword glitter, before she foil into a deep 
swoon, the sight of which did but in- 
crease my fury. Whether it was that the 
many whom I attacked, only strove to 
defend themselves, as men do when 
assailed by a furious maniac, or that it was 
owing to my good fortune and dexterity, 
or that it was the will of heaven, which 
reserved me for greater misfortunes, I 
know not ; but the fact is, that I wounded 
seven or eight of those who were nearest 
me. Cornelio availed himself of the 
activity of his limbs; for he betook him- 
self so nimbly to flight, that he entirely 
escaped me. 

<*In this imminent danger — surround* 
ed by my enemies, who were already 
preparing to revenge my aggression — 
fortune brought me succour ; but it was 
of such a kind, that I had better have 
been deprived of my Ufe, than have had 
it saved in so unexpected a manner, only 
tobewail my existence forevermore. The 
garden was suddenly entered by a con- 
siderable number of Turks from two 
corsair galiots of Biserta,* who had 
landed in a creek, at a little distance, 
without being perceived by the sentinels 
at the towers on the shore, or discovered 
by the runners or scouts of the coast« 
As soon as my antagonists beheld them« 
they betook themselves to flight ; so that 
of all that were in the garden, the Turks 
only succeeded in capturing three indi- 
viduals, besides Leonisa, who had not yet 
recovered from her swoon. They took 
me with four ugly gashes upon me, 
which however were paid by the lives of 
four Turks, whom I laid dead upon the 
ground. This surprise, the Turks ma- 
naged with their accustomed celerity; 
and, though not very well satisfied with 
the result, they immediately re-embarked, 
and, by foree of sail and oar, arrived in 
a little time at the Island of Favignana.t 

• A sea-port town on the Barbary coast, in 
the kingdom of Tiniis. 

t One of several small islands on the Sicilian 
coast, a few leagues to the south-west of Tra- 
panU 
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** Here they reviewed their force» to 
see how many men they had lost; and, 
finding that the dead were four soldiers 
of the number of those whom they call 
Leventes, and of their very best and 
finest men, they resolved to take ven- 
geance upon me; and accordingly, the 
captain of the principal galiot com- 
manded the yard-arm to be lowered, in 
order to hang me. All this was beheld 
by Xjeonisa, who had at length recovered 
from her swoon, and finding herself in 
the power of the eorsairs, was wringing 
. her delicate hands, and shedding a fiood 
of beautiful tears : however, she uttered 
not a word, but listened attentively, to 
discover, if she could, what the Turks 
were saying. But one of the Christians 
at the oar told her in Italian, that the 
captain was ordering that Christian 
(pointing to roe) to be hanged, for hav- 
ing killed, in her defence, four of his best 
soldiers; which being understood by 
Leonisa, she for the first time shewed 
me some pity, desiring the captive to tell 
the Turks not to hang me, for that they 
would thereby lose a great ransom ; and 
that she requested them to return to 
Trapani, where I should immediately be 
redeemed. This, I say, was the first 
tenderness^^it will also be the last — 
that Leonisa ever shewed me; and it 
did but serve to lengthen my misery. 
The Turks, on hearing what the captive 
told them, believed him ; and their cu- 
pidity prevailed over their desire of re- 
venge. The next morning, hoisting a 
flag of truce, they returned to Trapani : 
I had passed the intervening night in all 
the agony imaginable, not so much from 
the pain of my wounds, as on account 
of the peril in which I beheld my fair 
and cruel enemy, among those barbae 
rians. 

" Having, I say, returned to the town, 
one of the galiots enter^ the port, and 
the t>ther remained in the offing; the 
harbour and the shore were soon throng- 
ed with Christians, and the pretty Cor- 
nelio was contemplating at a distance 
what was passing in the galiot. A stew- 
ard of mine immediately came to treat 
for my ransom; but I ordered him 
peremptorily not to bargain for my liber- 
ation, but for that of Leonisa; and to 
give for her, if necessary, all that my 
property would produce. I farther com- 
manded him to go to Leonisa's parents, 
and tell them to leave it to him to treat 
for their daughter's ransom, and not to 
give themselves any trouble or uneasi- 
ness on her account. This being done, 
the comttiander of the corsairs, a Greek 



renegado, named Yoin^ asked six thou- 
sand crowns for Leonisa, and four thou- 
sand for me ; adding, that he would not 
ransom the one without the other. He 
asked so large a sum because (as I after- 
wards learned) he was enampured of 
Leonisa, and wished not to have ber 
ransomed ; but to give to the captain of 
the other galiot, with whom he was to 
share their prizes equally, myself valued 
at four thousand crowns, and one thoi^- 
sand in money, and to keep Leonisa for 
the other five thousand. For this reason 
it was that he valued the two at ten thoi^- 
sand crowns. Leonisa's parents offered 
nothing on their own part, trusting en- 
tirely to the promise which my steward 
had made them from me. Nor did Cor- 
nelio open his lips in her behalf: so that, 
after much bargaining, my steward at 
last concluded on giving five thousand 
crowns for Leonisa, and three thousand 
for me. To this Yuzuf agreed, overcome 
by the persuasions of his comrade and 
the unanimous prayer of his soldiers, 
eager to share so rich a ransom. But as 
my steward had not so much money in 
readiness, he asked three days' time to 
procure it, intending to di^ose of as 
much of my property as should be neces- 
sary to produce the sum required. Yu- 
zuf was rejoiced at this; thinking to find 
in the mean time some opportunity of 
preventing the fulfilment of the contract. 
He steered back to the island of Favig- 
nana, saying, that at the expiration of 
the tiiree days, he would return for the 
money and surrender his captives. 

** But my ill fortune, not yet weary 
of persecuting me, so ordered it, that a 
sentinel, placed by the Turks on the 
most elevated of the islanas, discovered 
not far out at sea six lateen sails, which 
he rightly judged must be either the 
Maltese squadron or a Sicilian force. 
He came running down to give the 
alarm; and the Turks who were on 
shore, some washing their clothes, others 
preparing their victuals, embarked with 
the utmost haste, and instantly weighing 
anchor, they gave the oars to the water, 
the sails to the wind* and with the prows 
turned towards Barbary, in less than 
two hours they lost sight of the gallies ; 
and so, being cohered by the island and 
the night, which soon closed in, they re- 
covered from the fear which had seized 
them. 

" I leave you to judge, Mahomet, my 
friend, what was the state of my mind 
during this voyage, so contrary to that 
which I had expected ; and yet more 
when, the next day, the two galiots 
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iMving readied the island of Pantalaria,* 
the Turks went ashore on the southern 
side of it ; and when I beheld the two 
4»4itain8 ako go on shore, and proceed to 
their partition of 4dl the prizes which 
they had taken. Every particular of 
this was to me a lingering death. When 
they came to the division of myself and 
L«onisa, Yusuf gave to Fetallah (for so 
the captain of the other galiot was 
called) six Christians — ^four for the oar, 
and two very beautiful Corsieau boys — 
and me along with them, to keep 
Leonisa for himself; with which Fetal- 
lah was satisfied. I was present all the 
while, but could not understand any- 
thing they said, though I knew what 
they were engaged in ; nor should I, at 
that tiuM, have understood the mode of 
the partition, bad not Fetallah come up 
to me, and said in Italian, * Christian, 
thou now art mine; thou art given to 
jne for the vidue of two thousand 
crowns of gold ; if thou wouldst Iiave 
thy liberty, thou must give four thou- 
sand, otherwise thou must die as thou 
art.' I asked him if the Christian 
maiden was also his; to which he an- 
swered, that she was not — that Yusuf 
-bad kept her for himself intending to 
make her turn Mahometan, and marry 
her. And Such was really the case ; for 
I was told so by one of the captives at 
the oar, who understood Turkish wdl, 
«nd had heard what passed on the sub- 
ject between Yuxuf and Fetallah. I told 
.my new master, that if he could contrive 
so as to take the Christian damsel along 
with him, I would give him, for her 
ransom alone, ten thousand crowns in 
fiolid gold. He answered me, that it 
was not possible; hut that he would 
let Yusuf know how large a «um was 
offered for the Christian woman, and 
perhaps the amoont would tempt him to 
^ter iiis purpose, and ransom her. He 
did so ; and ordered all the men belong- 
ing to his galiot to embark immediately, 
in order that he might go to Tripoli, to 
whieh place he belonged. Yuzuf, in 
like nuumer, determined to go to Bi- 
aerta; and they embarked accordingly, 
with the same celerity which they are 
accustomed to use when they discover 
either gallies of which they are afraid, 
or vessels which they mean to plunder. 
But the occasion of their present haste 
was, that the sky appeared to be chang- 
ing, and to threaten a storm. 



* A small island, aboat twenty-five miles in 
clr<rnit, midway between Sicily and tlie coast 
of Tnnis. 



" Leonisa was on shore, but not where 
I could see her, until, at the moment of 
embarking, we came together to the 
waterHi ec^. Her new master and newest 
lover led her by the hand; and in stepping 
on the ladder, which was placed firom the 
shore to the side of the gnHot, she turn- 
ed her head to look at me : I was gasing 
intently upon her; and such was the 
violence of my mingled feelings, that 
they quite overcame me — a film over- 
spread my eyes, and I fell senseless upon 
the ground. 

*< I was afterwards informed, that the 
same thing had happened to Leonisa ; 
for that she had fi&llen from the ladder 
into the sea, and Yuzuf had thrown him- 
self after her, and brought her up in his 
arms. This was related to me in ray 
master's galiot, into which they had car- 
ried me during my insensibility. But 
when my senses returned, and I found 
myself alone in the galiot, and that the 
other vessel was taking another course, 
•carrying with it half my soul, or rather 
the whole of it, my grief burst forth 
afresh ; again I cursed my fate — again I 
called on death — and so violent were my 
exclamations, that my master, impatient 
at my complaints, threatened me with 
blows unless I was silent. 

" I contained my tears, and repressed 
my sighs, thinking that the constraint I 
thus put upon them might make them 
burst my heart, and open a passage for 
my soul, which so much longed to quit 
this miserable body. But the measure 
of my calamities hiad yet to be filled, and 
the last fiiint ray of liope to be. withdrawn 
from me. The storm, which Jiad been 
apprehended, now came on; and the 
wind, which was blowing from the 
south right upon our prow, increased to 
such a degree, that it was necessary to 
turn the vessel, and let it drive before 
the gale. Our captain's design was to 
double the point of the island, and take 
shelter on the northern side of it ; but 
he could not accomplish his purpose; 
for the wind blew with such fury, that 
in little more than fourteen hours we 
lost all the way we had made in two 
days, and found ourselves within six or 
aeven miles of the same island of Panta- 
Isria, upon which we were driving with- 
out any possibility of avoiding it, and 
that not upon any beach, but against 
some very high rocks which. arose before 
•us, threatening us with inevitable de- 
struction. On one side of us we beheld 
the galiot with which we had parted 
company, and saw all hands on board, 
both Turks and captives, iabourii^ with 
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all their miglit at the oar to prevent the 
vessel from drifting upon the rocks. Our 
own people did the same, and with 
greater success than those of the other 
galiot, who, exhausted with fatigue, and 
overcome by the obstinacy of the storm, 
quitting hold of the oars, abandoned 
themselves to their fiite, and we beheld 
them dashed against the rocks with such 
violence, that the galiot quickly went 
to pieces. The night was now closing 
in; and amid the cries of those who 
were perishing, and the perturbation of 
those on board our own vessel, who ex- 
pected to perish, none of. our captain's 
orders were executed or understood ; all 
that was attended to was, to keep the 
oars at work, and by turning the head 
of the ship to the wind, and casting both 
anchors, to endeavour to delay that fate 
a little longer, which nevertheless ap- 
peared unavoidable. But though all the 
rest were afraid of death, with me it was 
quite the contrary; for the illusive hope 
which possessed me, of beholding in an- 
other world her who had so lately depart- 
ed from this, made every moment that the 
galiot was prevented from sinking or 
dashing on the rocks, appear to me an 
age of agony. So entirely did her image 
occupy my soul, that the tempest around 
me raged unregarded; and the huge 
waves that dashed fiercely over the vessel 
and over my head, only made me atten- 
tive to discover if they brought with 
them the corse of the unfortunate Leo- 
nisa. I will not weary you, my friend, 
with a detail of the anxieties, the fears, 
the bitter reflections and agnizing 
thoughts, that agitated me during that 
long and dreadful night, but will endea- 
vour to fulfil my promise of relating my 
ill-fortune briefly ; suffice it to say, they 
were such, and so many, that had death 
at that time assailed me» he would have 
found me an easy prey. 

** The morning came, but the tempest 
rather increased than abated ; we found, 
however, that our vessel had gone a good 
way about, leaving the rocks at some 
distanee, and had approached a point of 
the island, which being so near dou- 
bling, Turks and Christians all gathered 
fresh hope and fresh strength, and in six 
hours we succeeded in doubling the point 
—lifter which we found the sea more 
calm, so that we could more easily avail 
ourselves of the oars; and, being now 
sheltered by the island, the Turks were 
enabled to go ashore, to see if they could 
discover any remains of the galiot which 
the night before had struck upon the 
rocks. But still heaven did not vouch- 



safe me the consolation which I had 
hoped for, of beholding in my arms the 
form of Leonisa, which, though lifeless 
and mangled, I should joyfully have 
clasped. I could have gazed with me- 
lancholy rapture on the pallid wreck of 
her lately glowing beauty ; and while I 
chid the tempest for deforming so fiur 
a flower, I could almost, in the tumult 
of my heart, have blessed the ocean for 
floating to my embrace her fiided and 
unconscious charms, exulting even thus 
to hold her, with only death for a rival ! 
I asked a renegado^ who was going to 
land, to search about and discover whe- 
ther her body had been washed ashore. 
But, as I have already said, heaven de- 
nied me this satbfaction ; for at that very 
moment, the wind rose again, with such 
violence, that the island no longer served 
as a shelter. Fetallah, perceiving this, 
resolved to contend no longer against the 
elements ; so he ordered his men to hoist 
the fore-mast andspread;^a little sail; he 
turned the prow to thesEa, and the stern 
to the wind ; then himself taking charge 
of the helm, he let the vessel run before 
the gale into the open sea, in the security 
that there was no obstacle to impede his 
course ; the oars were laid up in the gang- 
way,* and all the men seated on the 
benches or in the loop-holes, not one of 
them being visible on the whole galiot, 
excepting the boatswain, who, for his 
greater security, had himself lashed ta 
the stern-post. 

« The vessel flew with such rapidity, 
that after three days and three nights, 
passing within sight of Trapani, Me- 
lazzo,t and Palermo, it entered the strait 
within the light-house of Messina, to the 
infinite terror of those on board, and of 
those who beheld it from the land. But 
lest I should be as prolix in relating the 
storm, as it was obstinate in it»4ury, I 
must briefly tell you, that weary, fiunish- 
ing^ and exhausted by so long a course 
as that of coasting nearly the whole of 
Sicily, we at len^ arrived at Tripoli, 
where my master, before he had time to 
settle with his lieventes the account of , 
the spoil, and give them what belonged 
to them,, and the customary fifth to the 
viceroy, was seized with a complaint in 
his side, of such a nature that in less 
than three days it carried him to ever- 



* This, on board a galiot, was the passage 
along the vessel, from stem to stern, between 
the two rows of benches on which (he rowers 
were placed. 

t Melazso— a sea-port town of SicHy, 18 
miles west of Palermo. 
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lasting perdition. All his property was 
immediately- taken possession of by the 
pacha of Tripoli, and by the alcayde 
of the dead> appointed there by the Grand 
Signior, who, as you know, is heir to all 
who die intestate. These two took all 
that belonged to my master Fetallah; 
and I fell to the share of him who was 
then viceroy or pacha of Tripoli. In 
about a fortnight he received the ap- 
pointment to the viceroyalty of Cyprus ; 
and with him I am come hither, without 
any intention of ransoming myself. He 
has often told me to do so, since I am a 
man of fortune^ as Fetallah *s soldiers in- 
formed him — ^but I have never con- 
sented; I have rather given him to 
understand that they were mistaken who 
spoke so largely of my means. 

" And indeed, Mahomet, to tell you 
all that I feel about the matter, you must 
know that I do not desire to find any 
species of consolation, but rather that 
this life of captivity, together with the 
reeollections which ever haunt me, of the 
death of Leonisa, should weigh me down 
to the earth ; and if it be true, that con- 
tinual grief must either exhaust itself or 
destroy the sufferer, mine cannot fail to 
do so, for I will sor indulge it, that it 
shall speedily terminate this miserable 
existence, which I so unwillingly en- 
dure. 

<* Such, Mahomet, my friend, is my 
sad story — such is the occasion of my 
tears and sighs. Consider, now, whe- 
ther I have not sufficient cause to heave 
them from the bottom of my heart.— 
Leonisa died — and with her died all my 
hopes ; for though, while she was living, 
they were sustained only by a single 

thread, yet — ^yet " Here his voice 

failed, so that he could not proceed ; and 
the tears which he could no longer con- 
tain, streamed down his cheeks so f)ro- 
fusely as to moisten the ground at his 
feet. His companion wept with him; 
however, as he recovered from this 
paroxysm, occasioned by the lively 
remembrance which the relation of his 
sorrowful story had awakened, Mahomet 
vras beginning to ofier consolation to 
Ricardo, in the best terms he could de- 
vise; but the latter stopped him with 
these words : — 

« What you must do, my friend, is, to 
advise me how I shall act in order to fall 
into disgrace with my master and all 
those with whom I may have to do ; so 
that, being hated by him and by them, 
they may so persecute and ill-treat me, 
that, adding pain to pain, and affliction 
to auction, I may quickly obtain what 



I so much desire — the termhiation of my 
life!" 

<* You remind me^" said Mahomet, 
" of the maxim which says, that what a 
man can feel, he can express; though, 
indeed grief does sometimes chain the 
tongue : but, Ricardo, be that as it may, 
you will alwavs find in me a true friend, 
either to assist or to advise you: for, 
although my youth, and the folly which 
I have committed in adopting this habit, 
may seem to declare that neither assist- 
ance nor advice is to be expected from 
me, I shall endeavour to prove the sus- 
picion to be wrong. And though you 
should reject both aid and counsel, I will 
nevertheless do what I shall consider to 
be of service to you, treating you as they 
do a sick man, who asks for what they 
do not give him, and to whom they give 
what is fit for him. In all this city there 
is no one of more influence and import- 
ance than the cadi, my master; not 
even jrour own, who is coming to be 
governor of it, will be so powerful. Such 
being the case, I may say that I myself 
am one of the most influential persons 
in the city, since I can get my patron to 
do almost anything I please. This I 
say, because I can, perhaps, take mea- . 
sures with him to procure you to be Ais 
captive: and when we are together, 
time will shew us what is to be done, 
both to console you, if you will or can 
receive consolation, and to remove me 
from this to a better way of life, or at 
least to some place where I may change 
it with greater security." 

<* I thank you, Mahomet,** answered 
Ricardo, '< for the friendship which you 
offer me, though I am certain, do what 
you inay, that nothing can be of service 
to me. Let us, however, talk no more 
at present, but go to the tents ; for I see 
a train of people issuing from the city ; 
and it is no doubt the ex-viceroy coming 
to remain in the country while my mas- 
ter enters the town and takes the account 
of his government." 

** It is so," said Mahomet : " come, 
then, Ricardo, and you'll see the cere- 
monies with which he is received, which 
I think will entertain you." 

" Let us go, then, with all my heart," 
returned Ricardo; " perhaps I shall want 
you to speak a word for me, in case the 
keeper of my master's captives should 
have perceived my absence: he is a 
Corsican renegado, and not very tender- 
hearted." 

Here their conversation ended, and 
they approached the encampment. 
(Continued at page 21). 
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ON THE REGULATION OF 

OUR TIME. 

(Fw the PatterreJ, 

It is generally allowed, that Order is 
necessary in all things. Regularity is 
as •* oil to the wheels of time.** When 
we pay attention to our various duties, 
and endeavour to do all things in their 
own season, our time will naturally roll 
on with a smoothness to which the vo- 
taries of chance are entire strangers. 
While they suffer themselves to be car- 
ried away by every gust of incidental 
desire, deplending for amusement or em- 
ployment on the uncertain occurrences 
of the passing hours, and folding up 
their hands in idle expectation ; let us 
wisely husband our time as our most 
precious treasure, and ^ply our talents 
to such useful occupations as may engage 
oiur faculties for the present, and lay the 
foundation for future satisfaction. Let 
us not hang loosely as to the concerns 
inevitably connected with our respective 
conditions, because these concerns are 
not gilded with the fanciful charms of 
novelty. Let us rather attend to them 
with increasing complacency for that 
very reason. Certainly it is to the ob- 
jects from which we cannot conveniently 
or properly separate ourselves, that we 
should direct our best affections, our 
most strenuous exertions. To apply 
our energies, however vigorous or weak 
they really are, to objects and concerns 
with which we have no immediate oon^ 
nexion, and with which we have not a 
prospect of being permanently united, 
either for a time or during our journey 
of life, betrays an extravagant deficiency 
of judgment — a shallowness of appre- 
hension — a levity of thought. The most 
evident mark, of prudence is exhibited 
by those who, whilst they look forward 
with hope to the future, and review the 
past witli impartiality, give heed to their 
present conduct so as to improve from 
their experience, and to cherish their 
fimd^st wishes of rising to higher degrees 
of honour and happiness. To them, 
the past is valuable, in so far as it tends 
to enliven and inform their understand- 
ing. They hold the present as of greater 
importance, because it gives opportunity 
of proving their progress in substantial 
knowledge, and of adding to their wis- 
dom. The Jidure wears to them aM 
inviting appearance, amidst all the pains 
and disasters of a changing world ; be- 
cause it promises time for still further 
improvement of the mind, by which 
every rational gratification must be aug- 



mented, every unavoidable oause of sor- 
row diminished. Every succeeding day 
adds strength to their desire for regu- 
larity. Every season of the year gives 
a peculiar relish to their engagements. 
The several periods of each day they allot 
to certain purposes, however closely con- 
nected, yet distinct, like so many inde- 
pendent parts of one complete whole. 
From the dawn of the morning until Uie 
lengthening shades announce the close of 
the day, the hours are divided between 
the calls of religion, and the honourable 
necessary affairs of life, the refreshment 
of the body, and the recreation of the 
mind. Nor are the darksome watches 
of the night unapplied to suitable pur- 
poses. The setting sun warns them to 
reflect on the events of the day, and tp 
pfepare for the repose re^ui^te to renew 
their strength for the pursuits and toils 
of another day. To such x&pose, an 
adequate portion oftime is allotted; and 
both the body and mind are preserved in 
healthful harmony, until, by the jin- 
searchable decree of the Almighty, some 
unforeseen disease assail the seat of life ; 
to answer ends wrapt up in the veiled 
records of heaven — to which the utmost 
flight of human intellect cannot aspire. 
Thus day rolls on after day, and year 
after year, down the smooth and silent 
but rapid stream of time, whilst every 
hour is applied to some hcmouraUe pur- 
pose of business or rational amusement, 
necessary recreation, or repose ; not ac- 
cording to the whims of chance, but 
according to some fixed plan, dictated by 
experience, and i4>proved by reason. 
And thus their happiness is as complete 
and permanent as the uncertainty and 
changeable nature of all things visible 
can admit. S. F. 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 

No. 1. 

{Fw the Parterre), 

A resident in London and its vicinity for 
a series of years — an observant, a thought- 
ful, and a perambulating resident, — and 
consequently familiarized with the con- 
templation of the metropolis in general, 
and of numerous of its features, under a 
diversity of aspects^ and in various meods 
of my own mind> — I feel that / have 
iu> more acceptable tribute to ofier to the 
readers of " The Parterre ** than the en- 
deavouring to retrace, as distinctly as 1 
may, some of the numberless vivid, and 
of ^e many profound impressions, which 
I have received in the eourse of my indi- 
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vjdual metnq>olitan experience and study 
— to call forth from the recesses of me- 
mory, some part of the world of associ- 
ations respecting London, which such a 
residence and such an experience have 
necessarily accumulated; and to give 
them additional force and comprehensive- 
ness, by the aid of passing observation 
and historical retroq)ect. 

To the numerous country subscribers 
to this periodical, I conceive that little 
apology or explanation can be requisite 
in commencing a series of sketches and 
illustrations of a subject which must so 
constantly, so largely, and so variously 
impress their imaginations and excite 
their curiosity. But as it may be fiurly 
presumed, that a large proportion of the 
readers of « The Parterre *' are them- 
selves metropolitan residents, it is possi- 
ble that the question may be hastily 
asked by some, "What can Londoners 
be told about London that they do not 
already know ? '* My own experience 
and observation, and those of others 
whom I have consulted, must furnish my 
answer. 

In order to make this explanation the 
more clearly intelligible, I must be per- 
mitted to dass the adult inhabitants of 
London, as regards the period and pro- 
cess of their acquaintance with it, under 
two distinct heads, viz., those who, hav- 
ing been bom in the metropolis, or 
brought to it in their early infancy, have 
grown up within its precincts, — and those 
who, having been brought up in the 
country, have been settled in London for 
some length of time. These two descrip- 
tions will be fi>und to comprise, in nearly 
equal portions, the great bulk of those who 
may be properly denominated Londoners, 

Now, as regards the earlier associa- 
tions contracted in their minds respect- 
ing the metropolis, there is one remark- 
able difierence between these two classes. 
The former, brought up in close contact 
with such a variety of grand and mo- 
mentous objects, find them, under cer- 
tain aspects, for the most part superficial, 
so familiarly interwoven with the whole 
mass of their eariiest-formed and most 
deeply impressed ideas, that they not 
only find nothing striking in those ob- 
jects now, but they have no recollection 
that ever they tbere struck by them. - If 
** familiarity," in this case, has not " bred 
contempt," it has at least induced disre- 
gard, and lolled curiosity, or l-ather, 
perhaps, I should say, prevented it fr<Hn 
ever being awakened. 

But with the other class of residenta, 
those bred in the country, the course of 



the mind, as regards the forming an ac- 
quaintance with London, appears to be 
generally this: — Its first sensation, on 
coming mto contact with such a compli- 
cated multiplicity of exciting objects, is 
a stunning one — a moral bewilderment, 
much resembling the physical one expe- 
rienced on suddenly emerging firom the 
long dark staircase upon the summit 
of the Monument or St. Paul's. In 
both cases, the first feeling on look- 
ing around you is, *' I shall never make 
all this out." But the discouragement 
of the eye in the one case, is more transi* 
tory than that of the mind is in the 
other ; and I am persuaded that many a 
casual visitor of the metropolis has left 
it with feelings of disgust and disappoint- 
ment, solely because he has not staid 
long enough to learn to understand it,—- 
in which case it can appear little more to 
any visitor than ** a piece of dry *' though 
vast "machinery, noisy and wearisome." 
But when the mind has once begun to 
single out the various objects and rela- 
tions, it takes courage, grows sang^ne» 
and begins to think it shall soon embrace 
the mighty whole with perfect know- 
ledge. After some time, however, the 
course of its experience undeceives it 
again of this mistake; and it settles 
down in the conviction, that all that it 
can ever attain by the longest and stea- 
diest observation, is to know a great deal 
about London ; but that to know all or 
nearly all which it would be interesting 
to know about this amazing epitome of 
the human world, is within the compass 
of no single capacity. 

Such, then, being the case, even with 
those whose occupations lead, or whose 
leisure permits them to study a great va- 
riety of the objects that crowd this im- 
mense capital; can it be expected that 
they whose avocations confine them 
chiefly to one locality or to objects of 
one particular class, should acquire any 
general and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the overwhelming mass of other in- 
teresting objects around them ? It can- 
not be — ^it is morally, it is even physic 
colly impossible. 

It is, therefore, mere thoughtlessness, 
or disingenuousness, to charge the great 
mass of Londoners, so intelligent in 
those matters which they haoe studied* 
with Mfifful ignorance respecting so many 
of the objects amongst which they are 
continually moving. It is not mere 
proximity to an object, that suffices to 
put a man in the way of becoming ac- 
quainted with it. It is stimulus and lei- 
sure to examine it, that are above all 
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things requisite. The busiest inhabitants 
and frequenters of the metropolis have 
abundant opportunities of seeing a great 
proportion of the objects of general in- 
terest which it contains. What they 
need is, to be prompted and instructed 
to read them — ^to penetrate their meaning 
— ^by those who possess the leisure, de- 
nied to the msgority, for learning how to 
penetrate it by themselves. 

This is not to be done by « Pictures 
of London*' — by mere topographical 
sketches and external descriptions — 
highly useful as such publications are. 
To become really acquainted with the 
metropolis, a person must be led (if I 
may be allowed the expression) to con- 
verse with the objects. They must not 
form a mere dead, painted panorama. 
They must take life and breath, and 
/ speak, in many voices, of the past as well 
as the present — of their remoter affinities 
as well as of their nearer relations. 

A field of the best, as well as roost 
entertaining instruction, would thus be 
found within the circuit of London and 
its environs, such as no other spot upon 
the globe can boast. The paucity of 
general ideas, which has been observed 
in so many of the habitual residents in 
London, net only as regards the world 
at large, but as regards that epitome of 
it, their own famed city, has led many to 
suppose that the mvUijMcUy of objects in 
the metropolis was itself an obstacle to 
the acquisition of knowledge. But, 
however it may be with the knowledge 
of books, certain it is, that for the great 
study of all — ^the study of man in all his. 
various relations and his active exertions 
—of his powers and his passions — his 
might and his weakness — his endless 
varieties of taste, habit, opinion, and 
pursuit — even his diversities of race, 
language, and costume — London pre« 
sents, beyond all comparison, the most 
profitable schooL 

To acquire comprehensiveness of 
knowledge, solidity of judgment, and 
soundness of taste, the examination and 
comparison of a multiplicity of objects 
is absolutely necessary ; and the smaller 
the territorial limits within which they 
are included, the more conveniently can 
this examination and comparison be 
made. Let the man, then — let the 
Englishman, at least — who would acquire 
the truest knowledge — that derived from 
men and things — study London. Let 
him contemplate the vast city and its 
inhabitants, under every view — physical, 
moral, and pit^turesque. Let him fre- 
quent its marts of trade and its haunts 



of fiuhion — its temples and its theatres 
— its repositories of science, and its gal- 
leries of art 'its courts of justice, its 
houses of legislature, and, if permitted, 
its abodes of royalty. Nor, when daz- 
zled by the splendour of its thousand 
palaces and its ten thousand equipages, 
on the one hand, or elated, on the other, 
by contemplating around him the vast 
and countless monuments of industry, 
wealth, and power, let him shrink from 
examining the unprosperous side of the 
picture — from visiting the homes of 
squalid misery, of unwilling idleness, 
and of careless or hopeless guilt. Nor 
let his steps recoil from the threshold 
even of the hospital or the madhouse. 
He who would know mankind — he who 
would. know himself— should see some- 
thing of all these. 

Not that I propose to add myself to 
the number of those who have preferred 
to dwell on the unfiivourable view of the 
subject. Far from it. There is more 
good than evil in London after alt 
And it has advantages, attractions for 
every cultivated mind, fbr every mind 
desirous of cultivation, which no other 
locality in the empire affords. It is not 
in anger, but in sorrow, that I shall 
have to advert to the more painful class 
of associations regarding it ^- not in 
gloomy despatringness, but in confident 
hope that this mi^jestic city will amply 
share in — as the steady exertions of its 
growing intelligence arje importantly 
contributing to — the general advance- 
ment of human happiness. 

Far be that species of licensed false- 
hood, called satire, from my pen. Far 
be it from me to see, like Johnson, 
in his true imitation of Juvenal, nothing 
in <' London " but 

<* The needy villain's general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of 
Rome.'* 

I could better reconcile myself to the 
sentiment of Thomson, in his verses on 
Solitude, where he i 



" Perhaps, from Norwood's oak-clad 
hill, 
When meditation has her fill, 
I just may cast my careless eyes 
Where London's spiry turrets rise^ 
Think of its cares, its woes, its pain. 
Then shield me in the woods again." 

But better still I like the fieeling exr 
pressed in the following lines of one of 
my living countrywomen, conveying the 
gentlest, but at the same time, the most 
decisive reproof to the spirit of satire. 
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which is weH defined to be the spirit of 
JuuU'finding : 

'< Tbey who love on faults to dwell, 
And tales of dull unkindness tell, 
Are like that one, if such there be, 
Who loves not sun but clouds to see $ 
Who, when he walks in Nature's 

bowers, 
Will choose the weeds and leave the 

flowers," 

If, then, in the course of my ranables, 
I do not always throw aside the weeds^- 
as even from weeds some wholesome dis- 
tilment is sometimes to be made — at 
least, I promise not to *' leave the flow- 
ers." No — I promise to gather them, 
notwithstanding the gravity of the 
foregoing preamble — and all introduc- 
tions are proverbially stupid aifaira^-^I 
promise to gather them with a free and 
often a sportive hand ; for, moralist as 
I may seem disposed to be, I heartily 
concur in the sentiment expressed in a 
recent publication, that " philosophy is 
at best but a meagre skeleton, when 
unfed and unwarroed by poetry.** Lov- 
ing what I understand to be ge- 
nuine poetry, I am a lover of strong 
but not forced contrast, of rapid but 
natural transition. I am therefore 
resolved that these metropolitan rambles 
on paper shall be as uiioonfined as the 
bodily rambles of the writer, who, whe6 
he has a specific point to reach, likes a 
straight, well-trodden road, as well as any 
man ; but who, when recreation is his 
object, to use the mild expression of a 
gentle friend of his, <' htUet, detetts, and 
abhors " a rectilinear, beaten track. 

So that, although, when some -object 
or some contemplation of absorbing or 
continuous interest presents itself, it will 
be dwelt upon at length, but he trusts 
not lengthily ; yet when such shall not be 
the catse, the reader must not be surprised 
should be find himself, by some sudden 
fireak of the writer's fancy, plunged head- 
long from the upper gallery of St. Paul's, 
or some other elevated point, *< inundated 
with light and air," into the damp, close 
cavern of the Rotherhithe tunnel, with 
the Thames and its ships rolling over him, 
and threatening him with an inundation 
of a more substantial kind — or haply 
hurried away from a crowded soir^e^ or 
from a full Italian Opera-house, blazing, 
dazzling, jewelled, plumed, and melo- 
dious — to some lone, silent, heathy spot, 
in a dark, moonless night, where some 
h^lf-dozen savage figures glare upon you 
with supernatural aspect, by the red light 
of a gipsies^* fire. If it be true, in gene- 



ral, that ** extreroet meet," it is particu- 
larly so in a mind that has once been led 
to study contrast. This habit renders 
transitions quite natural to a writer, 
which the reader may be apt to think 
violent, until he has this key to the ope- 
rations of the writer's mind. In the pre- 
sent case, therefore, he thinks it as well 
to give the key beforehand. 

In the next weekly number of ** The 
Parterre," with the editor's permission, 
I shall commence my rambles by drag* 
ging the reader with me, ** in spite of 
wind and weather," or of frost and fog, 
to the top of St. Paul's, in order to take 
a cursory survey of the vast field which 
we are proposing to explore. Being no 
demon, I cannot promise to unroof the 
buildings, as Asmodeus did those of Ma- 
drid for the entertainment and edific»< 
tion of his Spanish friend Don Cleofas, 
although I may venture to hazard, here 
and there, a mere human cor^ecture as 
to what the people are doing within. — 
Being no genius, I shall not exhibit so 
animated and picturesque a panorama as 
Victor Hugo has shewn us from the 
towers of Notre- Dame. But the writer 
will do what he can, and the reader ** shall 
see what he shall see !" 



THE LAST SCENE OF A 
MISER'S TRAGEDY. 

BT THB AUTHOa 09 THB *'KX POSITION 
or THB FALSE MBDIUM," &C. 

(For the ParierreJ, 

There was an old miser of Flanders, 
who carried his passion so far, as to 
deny himself sufiicient fiDod for the crav- 
ings of nature. He used to lie in a 
truss of straw, well bound together with 
osier thongs; and in the middle of this 
he made a hole, into which he crept like 
a badger. Time was to him little better 
than a pause; for his hopes.had scarcely 
any progression, his chief purpose in 
life now being to take care of what he 
had got. His house contained his world; 
his bundle of straw was his only luxury. 
And here in this grub-like state he lay 
naked all the day; but when the dusk of 
evening came on, he would slowly crawl 
from his musty nest, and, huddling on a 
few ragged clothes, stalk out into the 
fields at bottom of his weed-grown gar- 
den, or into tlie roads and lanes, to see 
what he could find. Dry leaves to make 
tea with, bits of turf or rotten wood for 
his seldom-kindled fire, were the chief 
object of these rambles ; and he was once 
seen carrying home a dead crow for his 
Christinas dinner. 
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He h«d been originally a tradesman 
of middling degree, and eren theae cir- 
cumstances he was only just able to 
maintain by the most incessant attention 
both early and late. Yet somehow- it 
happened, that beyond this he could 
never rise, though he pursued the same- 
course upwards of fifty years. Perhaps 
this was occasioned by his whole atten- 
tion and endeavours being employed 
upon the minutest points of gain, so 
that when any ^eat opportunity, or one 
beyond his orduiary habit of mind, oc- 
curred, he either let it slip unobserved, 
by never raising his eyes from the dust, 
or else stood wavering between astonish- 
ment and fear, till fortune had flown her 
kite over his head. 

At length a change occurred in the 
current of trade, w^reby, without the 
necessity of making any venture^ bis 
profits began rapidly to increase. This 
very circumstance, instead of giving him 
a real sense of pleasure, only served to 
redouble his avarice and his cares. He 
grew silent, absorbed, distrustful, and 
meanly suspicious of every body around 
him ; from that moment, becoming also 
so penurious in his domestic habits, that 
his son was obliged to quit the house, 
and travel to France, in order to engage 
in some business apart from him. 

The old man continued the same 
course till he grew so infirm, as to be 
unable to give the requisite attention ; 
and being too distrustful quietly to suffer 
any one else to manage his affairs, would 
have died in the alternation of the two 
agonizing endeavours, when a relative 
chancing to leave him a fonall house near 
Ghent, he disposed of his business ad^ 
vantageously, and repaired thither forth- 
with. 

He sold the fiimatare^ and he sold the 
fixtures ; be sold the fruit trees, and he 
sold the garden tools; he sold the yard- 
dog, with his kennel, collar, chain, and 
water-pan. The house he could not sell, 
because it was to go to his son after his 
decease ; but he did what he could with 
it: he sold his chance of the house in 
case his son happened to die first; and 
for this he got something. 

All these preliminaries of desolation 
being settle<^ he installed himself in 
the innermost apartment of the houses 
and let every thing fidl to ruin about 
him. 

Having stalked about several years in 

the miserable way of life described above, 

he at length became conscious that his 

worn-out frame must shortly give way to 

'old age and constant privations. So he 



took his gdd, by a piece at a time» to 
the bottom of his giurden, where a long 
cave had been constructed many years 
ago, in the time of warfare, and depo- 
sited it in a large earthen jar. When the 
jar was at length full, he stood gazing at 
it immoveably severid hours; then, with 
a heavy heart and inward Kro^msy he bu- 
ried it — as a man would bury all he 
loved, and with it all his hopes ! This 
done, he felt death coming fast upon 
him, and closing the trap-door of the 
cave, and casting earth over it, he crawl- 
ed back to his room, and got into his 
truss of straw to await his last moment, 
and be buried also. 

Thrice he extended his long fleshless 
arm over the floor, with a bit of chalk in 
his bony fingers, as though to write a 
few words to his son ; and as often with- 
drew it. After a pause he dropped it, 
and broke into the following solilo- 
quy:— 

" No — ^let him work for his own 

gold — ^he shall not know of mine! With 
unceasing pain and care, and by slow 
gradations, did I acquire it ; and shall 
it be dispersed away with ease and plea- 
sure, and rapid as a summer shower? 
He would not endure the privations 
which I, though less able by reason of 
my years, did most constantly sustain; 
and he left me to contend alone against 
the trading and rapacious world, to pur- 
sue his prnrate interest in another coun- 
try. SbB it so : if he is industrious, he 
may do well ; if the opposite, he shall 
not come here to play the spendthrift 
with my groans. Has not my thrift 
been dose attended with pangs of body 
and mind ? Have I not denied sleep to 
my age — warmth to my infirmity — me- 
dicine to my ailments — and have I not 
continually endured the slow and gnaw- 
ing pangs of hunger ? Ay, ay, beyond 
words-— they can convey no tangible idea 
of it ; and if they did, it would be be- 
yond belief. No matter — it suffices for 
my conscience. — 

" * Yet wherefore this extreme endur- 
ance?' say the world ; < was it not thine 
own will? Then no compassion can be 
given ; mbre especially as it was without 
purpose or rational end, since you now 
die^ without making any use of that 
which has cost you such extremities to 
acquire.' — True; and if men never fell 
into any engrossing passion without first 
finding reasonable grounds for it, then 
do I deserve to be condemned as an ex- 
ception. Let philosophers shew that the 
cravings of avarice^ and the hoarding up 
of weidth, is mistaking the means for 
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the end. I iidinit it. Bui does this 
apply to me alone? Is it not compara- 
tiTely universal ? Is ambition — hope— 
or love, ever satisfted or happy ? Is glory 
—rank — power, ever satisfied or happy ? 
Is malice satisfied ? Is revenge — re- 
morse — despair? Death alone sets a 
limit to real passion. But if all this 
roasooing be no better than the sophis- 
try of sell^love, and that I have indeed 
nustaken the right end of life's efforts, 
which others Jind, theii have I discovered 
the error too late. Man's will, iong im- 
plicated in any cause, cannot return and 
face wisdom with a humble bow. My 
last page is now being scanned by the 
rapid moments! — I am upon the edge 
of time ! — ^the abyss of thought and con- 
fused imaginings al'e before me — all this 
stage and scene are fast vanishing into 
nought ! My only object of life is bu- 
ried ; I care no longer for myself. Men 
will execrate my memory according to 
their own poverty. Let them. A 
wretch — a rag — a starved dog— a creep- 
ing thing — a miser ! — No matter. Let 
my son come to my house and say, like 
an ogre, * Where is his gold V He shall 
but find the tools that worked for it — 
my bones ! Let all posterity, or any 
pinch of human dust, rail at my life, and 
at this last act; I would say to them 
from my grave, if wretchedness has been 
my means of gain, it was my choice and 
mi/ sufferance — which injured no one. 
If my gain was no real end or enjoyed 
object to met the grieved or care-worn 
getter, — ^why should it be to you, the mere 
open-mouthed? If desolation has been 
my companion, I so willed it ; if starva- 
tion has been my day-fiend and my long 
night*s vulture, I bore it for my passion ; 
and, therefore, have I hidden my gold, 
for ye shall not riot with my life's 
misery !** 

So saying, the miser sank down into 
his straw, and, alter a few gasps, died 
without a struggle. His demise being 
discovered in a few weeks, he was buried 
at the expense of the parish. 

It is shewn in the above soliloquy how 
be justified his conduct to h/mself. As 
be was all-enduring and eiitire in his 
devotedness to his passion, hoWever mean 
a one it was, we have not, after the 
fiisbion of modern novelists, compro- 
mised him in his last moments to a con- 
ventional moral. The real moral, in all 
cases of misdirected passion, must be 
looked for in the most generous and dis- 
interested feelings of our unbiassed na- 
ture, which, with that sense of benevo- 
lence implanted in the heart (a thing 



either a^ve reason, or eke the highest 
degree of it\ convinces us the nore 
strongly, by beholding a true picture ef 
evil or pure selfishness, that nothing is 
really good for us which does not in 
some way eonduce to the good of an* 
other. R. H. H. 



MISCELLANIES. 

THB WAR or THE PINS. 

In the anecdote which Bourrienne 
tells us of the conception of Marengo, 
there is felicity of combination as well 
as felicity of execution. This is the 
story which BoUrrienne calls the guerre 
dM epingles: the picture is admirable. 
" The 17th of March, in a moment of 
gaiety and humour, he (Buonaparte) 
told me to unrol the great map of Italy, 
by Cbaucbard. He stretched himself 
upon it, and made me put myself by lus 
side. He then, with great seriousness, 
began to prick here and there numerous 
pins, with heads of black and red seal- 
ing wax. I observed him in silence, 
and waited the result of his inoffensive 
campaign. When he had finished 
placing the enemy's troops, and arranged 
his own in the positions in which he 
hoped to lead them, he said to me, * Nov» 
where do you think I intend to beat Me- 
las?' (the Austrian general). <The 
devil tike me,' said I, * If I understand 
any thing about it.' ' You are an ass,* 
saidBuonaparte, * look here a little. Me- 
igs is at Alexandria, his head-quarters ; 
he will remain there till Genoa surcen- 
ders. At Alexandria, he has magazines, 
his hospitals, his artillery, his reserves. 
Passing the Alps here (pointing out the 

freat St. Bernard), I fall upon M'elas— 
cut off his communications with Aus- 
tria, and I meet him here in the plains 
of Scrivia,' (placing a red-headed pin at 
San Juliano.*) Observing that I con- 
sidered this manoeuvre of pins as a pas- 
time, he commenced his round of little 
abusive apostrophes (such as nais, nigand, 
bite, imbecilei &o. &c.) which were with, 
him nothing but a kind of affectionate 
familiarity, and then set to work again 
with his pins. We rose from the map 
afler about a quarter of an hour — I 
rolled it up, and thought no more of the 
matter. But when, four months after, 
I found myself at San Juliano, with his 
portfolio and his dispatches, which I w£^ 
obliged to gather up in the confusion of 
the day ; and when, the same evenings 
at Torre-di-Galifolio, which is but a 
league thence, I wrote, under his dicta- 
tion, the bulletin of the battle — I frankly 
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aTOWed my admiration for his military 
concaptions. He smiled himself at the 
exactness of bis foresight.** The man 
whoooiildi four months beforehand, pre- 
dict the position and circumstances of a 
great battle in a foreign country, might 
have affiirded their due share of praise 
to the instruments of his success. It 
was not so with Napoleon; he could 
spare no glory ; he was always jealou^ of 
his generals and officers. To Kellerman, 
who by a moment of inspired bravery, 
savedy or rather won, this very battle of 
Marengo, he could only say, ** You made 
a tolerably good. charge;", while he exa- 
gerated the praise of others, whom no one 
else was likely to distinguish. 

AN AOaEBABLE COKTKAST. 

If we look into the female mind^ we 
shall find virtues of a brighter hue, 
though not of the satee colours of which 
we boast. We have greater depth of 
investigation ; they, greater acuteness of 
perception. - Our strength of mind is 
compensated by their liveliness. If we 
have more courage to brave danger, they 
have &r more fortitude to meet distress. 
Our eloquence has more force; theirs 
has more persuasion. Their virtues are 
feminine, but as substantial and as use- 
ful as ours. You never hear women rail 
against the married state a» unmarried 
men frequently do. Gentleness and for- 
bearance are so sweetly tempered and 
mingled in their constitution, that they 
bear the hardships of their lot, however 
peculiarly severe it may be, without 
levelling a satire against such as are, by 
the generality of their sex, regarded as 
more fortunate. 

FRIENDSHIP AND ESTEEM 

Are derived from principles of reason 
and thought, and when once truly fixed 
in the mind, are lasting securities of an 
attachment to our persons and fortunes ; 
participate with and refine all our joys ; 
sympathize with and blunt the edge of 
every adverse occurrence. In vain should 
I endeavour to make an eulogium on 
true friendship in any measure equal to 
its sublime and exalted value. There is 
no good in life comparable to it; neither 
are any, or all of its other enjoymeifts 
worth desiring without it. It is the 
crown to all our felicities; the glory, 
and I think, the perfection of our na- 
tures. Life is a wilderness without a 
frjend, and all its gilded scenes but barren 
and tasteless. m. V. 

COMFLIMENTART. 

An erratic poetical genios about town, 
was highly delighted the other day, l>y 



the editor's telling him he resembled 
Lord Byron. ** Do you really think 
so?" asked the moonstruck sonnetteer 
in an ecstasy — '<pri^ in what respect ^" 
<' Why, you wear your shirt-collar up- 
side down, and get tipsy on gin and 
water ! ** 

A SIGNIFICANT REPIT. 

<', Thomas,*' said a sponging friend of 
the family to a footman, who had been 
lingering about the 1:00m for half an hour 
to shew him to the door ; « Thomas, my 
good fellow, it's getting late, is'nt it? 
How soon will the dinner come up, 
Thomas? " «« The very moment you be 
gone, sir/* was the unequivocal reply. 

FRENCH HONOUR. 

*' I would mention," says a corre- 
spondent of the United Service Journal, 
**'m terms of strong condemnation, a 
practice that prevailed amongst the 
French last war. When any of our 
ships had chased a. vessel of inferior 
fierce, ' and she could not escape, the 
Frenchmen not unfrequently . fired a 
broadside into the iinsnspecting craft, 
and immediately hauled down, her co- 
lours as a token of surrender. • This was 
done, as they styled it, ' pour Thonneur 
du pavilion,' (for the honour of the flag); 
and I have known more men killed by 
such a display of honour, than in many 
regular hard-fought battles. I must add, 
however, that towards the close of the 
war this practice had greatly subsided; 
for some of our ships, entertaining doubts 
as to the honour of the thing, did not 
suffer the smoke to clear away, so as to 
see the tricolour hauled down, and there- 
fore promptly returned the salute." 

Our French neighbours were often 
guilty of similar wanton sacrifices *of 
human life; and their affected indiffer- 
ence disgusted our countrymen upon 
several occasions. After a severe skirm- 
ish one evening, during the war of the 
Peninsula, the officers of either army 
met and conversed tc^ether. The 
English officers expressed their concern 
at the sacrifice of life, but the French- 
men laughed at the affair. " O !" said 
they, '< it is a mere bagatelle ! — a little 
military promenade!" E. F. 

A BITTER DRUG. 

An apothecary, who used to value him- 
self on his skill in the nature of drugs, 
asserted in a company . of physicians, 
that all bitter things were hot. <* No," 
said a gentleman present, ** there is one 
of a very different quality, I am sure ; 
and that is, a hitler cold day." 

H. W. JuN. 
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THE EVILS OF A NAME. 
(F9r the Parterre J, 

Benevolent Reader! 

I can no longer silently endure the 
unparalleled, unceasing, and at the same 
time unmerited accumulation of ills by 
which I am daily afflicted. I am, Sir, 
a complete wretch ; stigmatized at my 
birth with the very name of misfortune, 
and hunted by ber worrying pack through 
the world. The galley-slave, who daily 
plies the oar, exposed to the broiling 
heat of a mid- day sun, — ^the unhappy 
exile doomed to linger out the wretched 
remnant of his existence, amid the in- 
hospitable snows of Siberia, — the sor- 
row-stricken hackney-coach horse, with 
bis raw shoulder festering beneath the 
galUng friction of a worn-out collar, — 
the luckless cur, with the ruins of a tin 
kettle rattling at his tail ! — all are objects 
of compassion — all miserable wretches! 
Yet, in comparison with mine, their lot 
is an jelyslum. They can contemplate 
a possible, if not a probable termination 
of their sorrows, and happier days in 
store ; whilst I can only brood over an 
abyss of misery to come, with the privi- 



lege of indulging in conjectures as to 
how far I may be able to penetrate its 
gloom. I am a wretch " Ka$* €^oxP'i^^* 
— a very " raXaiVo?'' (as we say in the 
classics )~a sort ef Niobe in breeches. 
My fiffliction caft end only with my life : 
like the poisoned tunic of Hercules, it 
must sting me to my death. Ah, Sir, 
(pull out your vinegarette, and prepare 
yourself for the awful — heart-rending 
truth), I am — a <' Smith,**— not a black- 
smith, nor a whitesmith, nor a gc^d- 
smith ; no, nor a silversmith, nor yet a 
locksmith, nor a Baron Smith, nor a 
Boatswain Smith, nor any other pro- 
fessional Smith. Alas ! (would that Hal- 
ley's comet had annihilated the globe, 
ere the hour arrived) I was bom to the 
name of Smith. Smith is my paternal 
name. Oh ! what atrocious crimes must 
my ancestor have perpetrated, to be visit- 
ed with such dire hereditary punishment 
on his ill-starred posterity ! But so it is. 
I doubt not that you have a << heart that 
can feel for another,** «nd that I shall at 
least obtain your sympathy, and that of 
every tender-bosomed reader. <* What '« 
in a name?" say they — what I mighty 
Jove (that was formerly called Jupiter), 
28 
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everything. What says FrankUn on the 
[Subject, in his treatise on swimming? 
— nothing. What says lago ? — *' He 
who filches firom me my good name," 
&c. O that some one would be kind 
enough to filch mine! assuredly would 
he "rob me of that which naught en- 
riches him,** and I should be well con- 
tent to be left " poor indeed." Would 
I were of the other sex, for then could I 
change my name; but woe is me that 
the decrees of nature are immutable, and 
female I cannot be, ''though heaven 
knows I am a too-man." O for a prince 
of Denmark to say to me, *'^I '11 change 
that name with you!" Orant me pa- 
tience, ye ministers of affliction, whilst 
I endeavour to recount a tithe of the 
horrors that have conspired to make me 
the wretch that I am ! 

My father and mother (whose maid^i- 
name was Anne Ville) had long loved 
in secret; and despairing of the con- 
sent of her friends, they at length took 
flight, and had Hymeneal fetters forged 
at Gretna Green, whence they after- 
wards came to reside at Hammersmith, . 
in which ominously named place, your 
wretched correspondent drew his first 
breath. I shall pass over my infant 
years by merely observing, that by 
unanimous consent of all parties, I was 
christened Gregory ; my mother being 
fond of roma'Atic names. In due time 
I was sent to school ; there it was that my 
evil genius first began his persecution. 
I do not speak of the minor afflictions of 
school boys^ — such as learning to eat but- 
^ ter scrapings with a relish, spread upon 
a fiirinaceous curricomb; haying one's 
features re- modelled every Saturday 
night, by the application of extra^stout 
huckaback, and other little scholastic 
luxuries. There chanced to be at the 
same school, a boy of the same name 
with myself; whether that circumstance 
produced. a kindred feeling between us, 
I know not; but from some cause or 
other, we became intimate cronies. He 
being a year older than myseli^ I re- 
garded him as my pattern. Now, em- 
phatically, he was a mischievous boy, 
i,e, (whether from original merit, I 
cannot say) he had got a bad name, and 
there were not wanting some, among the 
superannuated old pieces of mortality 
in the neighbourhood, who gravely 
pronounced, as well as their toothless 
gums wpuld allow them, that the na- 
tional consequenees of sueh a circum- 
stance in the canine race, would come to 
pass with him. I confess I could see 
nothing in his di^MMition but generosity. 



and kindness, with that natural degree 
of thoughtlessness with which warin 
hearts are generally accompanied. I 
perceived the injustice that was done him, 
and I loved him the more for it. Day 
after day convineed me, that he was 
more sinned against than sinning. One 
day he was accused of mixing vinegar 
with the milk, and flogged accordingly ; 
it was afterwards proved,, that the mas- 
ter's maiden-sister had been in the dairy, 
and inspected the milk pans. He again 
suffered on suspicion of having secreted 
a translation of Ovid, . which* was after- 
wards found under the maMvTQiss. of the 
same lady> bed. Our intiQt^^y all the 
while increasing,— it at ^^gth became 
imperative, on the se<Mre of: justice and 
presumptive evidence, to. include me in 
most of the charges brought a|^inst him, 
as a ''particeps criminis*" A window 
was broken, — O, the Smithfridld it ! — ^the 
bellows were perforated — th^ Smiths 
are the guilty partyj th$L c^l^ tail was 
dipped in terpentine, ai)d' set a- fire. - 
Who did it? O, the Smith*,! Thus 
did things continue for some timcb during 
which our mutual - m^^rtyf dom^^ondearea 
us the more to each o^r,.- AA> length 
he left the schooL What b^eaggsfi-df him 
afterwM'ds, I do not know.' Whether 
the predictions of the old sibyls were 
verified, it is impossible to say — so many 
of my unfortunate name have gone off 
in that way. It seems a famify com- 
plaint : but he left me with « the heart- 
ache, and all the ills that Smiths are 
heirs to." What a change ! no sympa- 
thising heart — no kind hand to collect 
all the slates sprinkled with cold watery 
to ease the smarting of my swollen 
hands. No kind friend to prepare the 
" frigidum sedile" — a large marble slaby 
k^t . for that purpose, wherewith to 
soothe my weeping and wai&i^* I was 
alone, and responsible for. all the misr 
ohiefii that might be perpetrated. After 
some years of constant apprehension and 
frequent suffering, I was removed to 
Cambridge, where I. fully expected to 
be first Smith's Prizeman, and (as every 
fond father fencies his fool wiU be, if he 
can get over the jtxmj caxMnrwrn) thither 
my Pythonian curse followed me with 
renewed persecution. Amongst the fresh 
m«i, there was (as I ascertained by the 
nomenclature of the tutor on the first 
day of lectures) one of the name of 

Sm . I can't write it—that fiital 

name — ^his other name was George. Ifo 
sooner did I ascertain the fiict, than I 
determined to shun all intercourse wttb^ 
him. He^nckier owner of a. lucUesa; 
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name, in the pure warmth of fellow- 
freshness, was equally desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with me. Day after 
day, he made the most earnest advances, 
which I as studiously repelled. His incli- 
nation towards me, increased in an equal 
ratio with my aversion to him ; and thus 
were we like the theory we were studying 
— ^two parallels, going to the greatest 
lengths, and never meeting. One even- 
ing as I was pacing the court, listening 
to the monotonous ding of the chapel- 
bell, waiting for the time for evening 
service (a pr^udJoe which fresh-men 
are more* or less sul:tject to ; but which, 
however, they very soon get over), I was 
met by the Dean, who thus accosted 
me. •* Pray, Mr. Smith, why have you 
not your surplice on?*' I replied that 
I was not aware of its being a surplice 
evening. " Then," said he, « perhaps you 
are not aware that I sent the chapel- 
eletk. to you with your name^ as reader 
of the lesson for the ensuing week ?** 
«R — r — reader?" stammered I (trem- 
bling at the awful announcement of a 
duty which I had often ^ shuddered to 
think of^ and as often determined to re- 
hearse in my own rooms, whenever it 
should be my turn) ; " I— I — have n — 
not received any instruction. Sir, to — " 
« Well, Mr. Smith," continued the Dean, 
" I now give you full instruction to go 
and put your surplice on and prepare to 
read the lessons at the appointed time." 
Agitated with fear of the approaching 
public dispUy of my talents — and pride 
of mounting the sacred desk in that 
sacred ci^Micity for which I was des- 
tined, I ran to my roomsu-^tood a 
minute before mv mirror to see that my 
white robe was duly adjusted, and with 
panting heart entered the chapel. The 
bell hwi not yet stopped — I seized the 
opportunity to find out the lessons pre- 
vious to the commencement of the ser- 
vice, that I might not be embarrassed by 
any delay at the proper time. The last 
psalm was begun — I breathed quick and 
short — I bemm*d once or twice to clear 
my voice — the last verse was nearly 
finished — I trembled — ^the glory was 
given — I &lt like an animated earth- 
quake. With tottering knees, and eyes 
to the ground, I approached the steps 
leading to the desk — another moment 
would have seen me officiating in my 
sacred duty — ^when lo ! I experienced 
a shook' aufficient to overtlurow the 
equilibrium of a head more composed 
than mine. My fellow-collegian. Smith, 
had by mistake been served with the 
Dean*8 notice that had been destined for 



me. He had, like me, approached with 
eyes rivetted on the marble floor ; and 
the violent concussion of our heads alone 
apprised us of our proximity. The 
Dean coloured — the Sophs tittered— the 
bachelors laughed outright — I trembled 
with indignation at what I considered 
a premeditated insult. He retired in 
confusion, and I at length found myself 
reading about the curse of Caii\, which 
recalled me to myself, and I was toler- 
ably recovered by the time I began the 
second lesson, wherein I was feelingly 
eloquent on the subject of persecution 
for name*s-salce. I returned to my seat 
muttering revenge on the authcnr of my 
confusion ; not even the admirable prayer 
that followed, could work the slightest 
inclination to forgive the oifence. I 
buried my head in my sleeve, and till 
the conclusion of the service, remained 
wrapt in schemes of vengeance and Irish 
linen. Chapel over, I rushed to my 
rooms, bolted the door, and threw my- 
self on my sofa in an agony of rage. I 
resolved to challenge him. Yes, much 
as I hate duelling, I must challenge him. 
Nothing else should ever make me take 
such a step ; but myself — the college — 
the sacred desk — all have been insulted. 
I ought to challenge him — I wilL-— 
Down I sat, and penned a mortal de- 
fiance, demanding an immediate reply. 
Signed and sealed, I rushed with it to 
the post-office, covering my head with 
the first thing at hand, which the proctor 
afterwards informed me was my hat, and 
fined me accordingly; thence I pro- 
ceeded to the gunsmiths, and took a pair 
of pistols upon trial, and finished the 
evening with a convivial friend, who en- 
tertained me with a bowl of Bishop, and 
a longer harangue upon the necessity of 
preserving the point of honour, and the 
invariable law of expulsion for duelling 
in the University. Whatever I felt, 1 
pretended a defiance of the University, 
and contempt of the authorities, which 
the episcopal comforter assisted ^me 
greatly to maintain, to the prejudice 
of my equilibrium — I reeled home to my 
rooms, and flouncing into bed, dreamed 
of trigonometry and pistol-shooting, — 
blended into a most perspicuous system, 
illustrated by examples ; amongst which, 
I saw myself flying off at a tangent. 
Morning dawned — the chapel bell,' 
which was still going, revived my blood- 
thirsty spirit by the recollection of last 
evening's encounter. Impatiently I 
waited for post-time. The door opened 
— I rushed to receive the letter — 't was 
only my bed-maker with my morning 
b2 
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commons. Again it opened — I started 
forward— 't was the tailor, who had 
« taken the liberty of calling for orders.'* 
At length the porter appeared with a 
note. Thank heaven ! I ejaculated, we 
shall fight — ^^I shall be satisfied — my in- 
sulted honour will be appeased. I hastily 
perused the direction. Surely I've seen 
that hand before. No matter, 'tis its 
last specimen. Eagerly I tore open the 
note. Judge of my chagrin. Was ever 
man made so palpable an ass of by him- 
self. *T was — O patience, Job ! — 't was 
my own note — a challenge from myself 
to myself! . In my haste and agitation, 

I had directed to G Smith, Esq. 

Coll., and here it was in that wor- 
thy's own hands ! What I did I know 
not. The first thing that I recollected 
afterwards, was spitting out a mouthful 
of ^nk and coffee, the former of which I 
had by mistake used instead of the milk. 
I sat for some time roasting my knees, 
and ruminating on my folly. " After 
all, thought 1, it might have been some 
mistake/'—" he might have ** — At this 
moment a Gyp of the next staircase, 
brought me a note from George Smith, 
intreating pardon, and making every 
apology for the unpleasant rencontre, 
enclosing the Dean's order as his autho- 
rity for acting as he had done, with a 
request of permission to call upon me. 
I was now cfxA — I saw my honour 
untainted — my hands unstained with 
blood. I hailed the moment as the 
dawn of future happiness. I wrote a 
hasty answer, begging him to come im- 
mediately. We exchanged forgiveness — 
laughed at the past, — and pledged our- 
selves to friendship for the future — and 
I was happy. 

But alas! Sir, my evil destiny did 
not suffer me long to continue so. The 
arrows of death were aimed at my peace. 
George — my kind friend George — was 
attacked by Scarlet fever, and died. I 
attended him to the last, and did not 
observe that few of my friends had called 
on me during the time — so constantly 
was I employed in nursing him. No 
sooner had this event taken place, than 
my brother came up in a post-chaise and 
fbur, demanding to see me, and was in- 
formed that I was not in my rooms. 
<* What, buried too ! " exclaimed he,— 
** but I will have this explained : " so 
saying, he descended the stair-case, de- 
termined to see the master. He met 
me by chance in the cloister, and utter- 
ing a cry of horror, took to his heels; 
and it was not until I had chased him 



up the chapel-stairs, and pummelled him 
considerably, that I convinced him that 
I was something more substantial than 
air. He explained the object of his 
visit. « That infernal name, G. Smith of 

Coll." had gone the round of the 

public journals. My friends had em- 
ployed their dress-nlakers to make up 
their mourning with all expedition. 
*^ They mourned me dead in my fkther*s 
halls." My mother had shed her tribu- 
tary torrent of tears, and my little bro- 
thers had settled their various disputes 
concerning the distribution of my fishing- 
tackle^ skates, rabbits, and other small 
possessions that I had left behind, me. 
S* death. Sir, this was too bad ; to have 
one wishing you dead is bad enough ; 
but to be actually lied out of one*s exist- 
ence, is a little too much to bear. In a 
fit of rage I flew to the buttery, drank a 
sizing of ale, and erased my accursed 
name from the boards, leaving my bro- 
ther to settle my affairs as he pleased. 

'Twere needless to enter into a detail 
of all the annoyances to which I have 
since been subjected. I cannot walk in 
the street, without looking round every 
ten yards to see who is calling me. I 
never look into an undertaker's window, 
but my eyes are greeted with my own 
name, engraved on a. neat coffin -lid — 
surmounted by an ugly-looking angel 
with the last trump, accompanied by a 
grave announcement that I (Ued a day or 
two before. I am not afraid of death 
—heaven knows I have no reason to be ; 
but nobody likes a perpetual '< memento 
morL" If I look at a placard, it 's ien to 
one that I see a reward of one hundred 
pounds for my own apprehension. I 
have been thrice taken up fat forgery^ 
and all because my name is Smith I I am 
constantly opening other peoples' letters 
by mistake, for which I have to make 
suitable apologies, and bear the expense 
of postage ; for if I accompany those 
apologies by any intimation that I have 
paid for the letters, the answer is always 
the same, " O ! don't mention it. Sir, 
I beg." I threw myself out of the 
window, on the I4th of February last, 
through fright at the arrival of a packet 
of valentines, that would have covered 
my dining-table, and made me a bank- 
rupt, had I taken them in. I have re- 
ceived numerous letters of condolence on 
the execution of three or four brothers 
at the Old Bailey. I can get no credit, 
for every one takes me for « the Swind- 
ler," and my name is constantly in the 
Gazette. My wife has more than on<^ 
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been disinherited for not having sepa- 
rated herself from such a scoundrel, as 
they suppose me to be. I could furniah 
volumes of circumstances of this nature, 
all of which are owing to that unhappy 
name of Smith, but I fear I have already 
trespassed too &r on your valuable pages. 
Having told you thus far, what 1 am, I 
will conclude, by telling you, for my 
own sake, and for the benefit of the pub- 
lic at large, what I am not. 

I am not the young man of respectable 
appearwaee, who was remanded last week 
on a charge of robbing his employer. 

I am not the unhappyman,who, a few 
days ago deliberaiefy committed suicide, 
by sufibcating himself with charcoal, in 
a fit of temporary insanity. I am not a 
tripe-dresser in Golden Lane ; I am not 
a whalebone merchant in Fleet Street; 
I am not a tailor in the Strand; I was 
not married last week, at St. Pancras 
Church, to somebody, whose name I 
forget. I have never performed the 
principal Witch, in Macbeth — neither 
am I any relation to the '< Bottle Imp," 
whatever. 

I am not ready to fight Jem Ward, or 
any other pet of the foncy, for 50 sove- 
reigns aside ; nor am I to be heard of at 
Peter Crawley's. 

I am not ^e ragged young urchin, 
who was placed at the bar, for a daring 
robbery on a < lollipop-vender. Neither 
did I die, lamented by all who knew me, 
on the thirtieth ultimo, as stated in the 
public journals. 

I am not sexton to half a dozen 
parishes; and I know nothing about the 
keys of any engine whatever. 

I do not beat carpets, nor undertake 
porter's work ; I did not preach an im- 
pressive discourse on any occasion ; nei- 
ther was I committed for three months 
to the tread mill, for playing at thimble- 
rig during divine service* 

I am not the monster in human form, 
who was convicted of skinning cats alive, 
and leaving their quivering carcasses to 
writhe in all the horrors of excoriation. 

I am not a gingerbread baker, nor a 
dealer in marine stores. 

I am what I am, Dei gratia, and re- 
main, the reader's obedient servant, 

GREGORY SMITH. 



THE GENEROUS LOVER. 
fFcr the Twrterre), 

Chap. II. 

Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

Our two friends reached the tents just 

as the ez-pacha arrived, and his successor 



was coming out to receive him at the 
door of his pavilion. All pacha (for 
that was the name of him who was quit- 
ting the government) came attended by 
all the janissaries composing the ordi- 
nary garrison of Nicosia, since the 
Turks had obtained possession of it, 
amounting to about five hundred. They 
came in two wings or files ; some wiUi 
muskets, others with drawn scimetars. 
They i^proached the entrance of thie new 
pacha's tent, and took their stations 
round it: then Ali Pacha, inclining 
his body, made a reverence to Hassan, 
and the latter, with a slighter inclina- 
tion, returned the salute. Ali then 
entered Hassan's pavilion; and the 
Turks mounted Hassan upon a fine- 
horse, richly eiqwrisoned; they led 
him round the tents, and took a consi- 
derable circuit over the ground abotit 
them, crying out in their language — 
« Long live Sultan Soliman, and Hassan 
Pacha in his name!" They repeated 
this a number of times, shouting louder 
every time ; and then they led him back 
to the tent, where Ali Pacha had re- 
mained ; when he, the cadi, and Hassan, 
shut themselves up there for an hour, no 
other person being present. Mahomet 
told Ricardo that they had done this in 
order to consult about what should be 
done in the city relative to the works 
which Ali had commenced. 

At length the cadi came to the door 
of the tent, and called out, three several 
times, in Turkish, Arabic,' and Greek, 
that all who had justice to demand, or 
any complaint to make, against Ali Pacha, 
might enter freely, for that Hassan Pa- 
cha was there, whom the Grand Signior 
sent to be viceroy of Cyprus, who would 
do them all right and justice. This per- 
mission being given, the Janissaries left 
the'door-way of the tent unoccupied, and 
gave free passage to all who chose to 
enter. Mahomet took Ricardo in with 
him, fbr the latter vras allowed to pass, 
as being a slave of Hassan. There en- 
tered, to ask justice, some Greek Chris- 
tians, and also several Turks ; but all for 
matters of so little importance, that the 
cadi dii^atched the greater part (^ them 
without either pleadings or cross-ex- 
aminations : for all causes, except matri- 
monial ones, are settled among them 
summarily, and at once, rather according 
to the good sense of the judge than ac- 
cording to any written law. And among 
those barbarians (if, indeed, in the brc" 
vity of their legal proceedings they can 
be considered as such) the cadi was the 
competent judge of all causes, deciding 
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them in a breaih» without tboe .baiBg 
'any appeal from his tpirtumw to^another 
-tribunal. 

At thi»iuiiey'th«fe.ontered«nalguaail, 
or ckfMx, a& ho waa called in Tiukish, to 
-say thatoi Jew was waiting at the door of 
. the tent, who had with him ft>r sale a 
very beautiful Christian woman: the 
cadi ordered him to be admitted. The 
■officer accordingly went out, and- imme- 
diately returned with a'Venernble^lopking 
Jew, who led by the hand a woman 
.attired in a fiarbary dress^ .«o .richly 
adorned, and so elegantly array ed^ that 
-she.QOuldnot have been equalled by the 
wealthiest Moorish woman. of Fez. or of 
Morocco^ though they- w«Ee thought to 
excel in dress ail the other Afrieankdies, 
not excepting the Algerines with .their 
-profusion of pearls. Her iSwe was hidden 
by a veil of . crimson .ta£fety; upon her 
-angles, which were uncovered, there shone 
a. pair oficlasps, or anclets, apparently of 
spntB gold ; and upon.her arms, which were 
visible through the sleeves of an under- 
garment- of .fine transparent silk, ^he had 
bracelets of gold, set with mimerous 
peftfls. In short, her attire was costly 
and elegant in the extreme. 
' Struck with admiration at this first 
view, the cadi and the two pachas, before 
•making aay inquiry, commanded the 
Jew to cause ,tbe Christian woman to 
unveil herself. He did so, and a fi^e of 
radiant beauty beamed upon them, like 
the sun ^bursting Irom a cloud. All 
were asfionisbed ; but fthe sorrowing Ri- 
eardo ^gased in bceathleas amazement, as 
|f he ihotij^t be beheld a visitant from • 
another world.*-r-» Could it indeed be 
flbe^or was it some phantom) coloured 
up by his evil genius to- toctuvfr him with 
cruel mockery ?-^had the denion of the 
tempest zeally 8|)ared that angel form? 
•^^Surely it must be so-^And she whose 
kneU be thought he had heard in the wild 
howl of the winds and waters— she whose 
damp .cold relics he had longed to daap, 
now .stood before iiim in all the splendour 
of her living charms*^his cruel and 
adored X4eonisa ! 

The exceedifig beauty of the £ur 
Christian, so isu&enly beheld, at once 
made a eonquest of the hearts of Ali and 
Hassan ; nor was the cadi unmoved by 
the power of her ebaems ; he was even 
more nffected .by them thaot the . pachas, 
and was unable to .take his eyes off- 
LiOQimsC^ lovely countenance. Andt— 
such is the force of- this paasion<:'-4ll 
three oonecived, »t that very moment, 
what appeared to ti^em to be a .well* 
grQu^ded liope of possessing and enjoy- 



•iag l^er.; so that, vrathont staying io 
:inqnire how, where, or when she came 
into the hands of the Jew, they asked 
him what price he set upon her. The 
covetous Iscaelite mentioned a sum 
equivalent to -four thousand crowns of 
Mthiat period. But scarcely had he 
named his price befose AH Pacha said 
that he would give it, and told ham to go 
directly to his tent, and count over the 
money. But Hassan .Pacha resolving 
not to let her .go thus, though it should 
:be -at the riok 4if his life, aid, ** 1, teo, 
will >give Sar ^the <daBaael llie sum whidi 
the Jew aakfr—rwbieh I would not offer 
iodornor would I Qppose myself to AH 
in this matter, but for a reason whi<A, 
.as he himself will acknowk^dge, obliges 
^me so to do— -which is, that thistbeautifiil 
slave cannot belong to either of us, but 
to the Grand Siguier above, an whose 
•name I purchase her': let us see now 
:wbo will be so bold as to attempt to 
take her from me." « That will I,'* re- 
plied Ali, " for I purchase^ her for the 
very same purpose; and surely it is 
rather for me, who am going direct to 
•Constantinople, to make this present to 
-the Grand- Signior, and thereby gain his 
fiivour; since, being now lef^ as you 
know, Hassan, without an employment, 
,it is necessary that I should seek to 
obtain one ; whereas you aase certain, for 
three years, of the government, of this 
rich 'kingdom of Cyprus. For this rea- 
son, and because I was the first -who 
offered the price for the eaptive, it is but 
T%ht» Hassan, that thou shouldst leave 
her to me." But Hassan was not to be 
thus argued out of his purpose* Love, 
in all its shapes, is an overmateh . for 
•reason. ^< Speh a present to tiie Grand 
Signior,-** returned he, '^ will come with 
•a better grace irem me, who make it 
•wttbovt any iiiterested motvte ; and as 
for the opportunity of conveying her, I 
will man a galiot with myown orew and 
slaves, for that especial ptinMse.'* -Irri- 
<tated at these words. All rose up, and 
laid his hand on his scimetar, saying— 
** My io tendon, Hassan, being the same 
as thine, namely, to make « presoit of 
this Chrislaan nFoman to the Grand Sig- 
nior, and I having been the £rst pur- 
iAiaa&r, I once mote tell jthee it is fit and 
just that thou shouldst leave her to me ; 
and if thou persist In doitng otherwise, 
this weapon, which I grasp, shall vindi' 
cate my right, and chastise thy audacity. " 
The cadi, who heard all this, and who 
was no less inflamed with desire than 
<tbe contending , pachas* fearluj lest the 
fair captive should not come into bis 
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hands, eonaidered bow h« nught allay 
the discord which had arisen, and ^ 
the sluiie time obtain {lossession of , the 
desired otiject, without giving cause to 
suspect his sinister intention. He ac* 
Oordingly rose from his iettt, and placing 
himself between the two pachas, who 
were already standing, he said — ** Has- 
san, con^poae thyself; and do thou, Ali, 
be tranquil'; for you see me here, and I 
will oonerive so to reconcile your differ- 
enees that both of you shiU fulfil your 
intention, and your duty to the Grand 
Signior shall be paid as you desire." 
The cadi was instantly obeved; as, 
indeed, he would have been had he com- 
manded something more difficult — in 
such reverence did the Mussulmans hold 
his grey hairs. He proceeded thus:— 
"** You say, Ali, that you want this 
Christian damsel for the Grand Signior, 
and Hassan says that hb also wants to 
have her for the same purpose; you 
allege that because you were the first to 
ofier the price, she ought to be yours ; 
Hassan contradicts you ; and though he 
bimself has not deiiiiy established his 
right, it appears to me to be the same 
u your% consisting in the intention, 
which doubtless you must both have 
formed at the same time, of purchasing 
the slave for the same purpose ; only you 
had the advantage of him in being the 
first to declare your wish; but that is no 
reason why his good intention should be 
altogether lost to him ; and therefore, I 
think it wiU be well that you shoiild 
agree to arrange the matter thus: — 
.he^ the slave belong to both of you ; and 
since the use of her is to be left entirely 
-to the Grand Signior, for whom she is 
.purchased, it wiU be for him to dispose 
ci bar. Meanwhile, you, Hassan, will 
pay one half the price ; and you, Ali, 
will pay the other half; and the captive 
shall remain in my hands, that I may 
send her, in both your names, to Con- 
stantinople, and that so I may have 
some share in the compliment, if only 
for having been present at the occasion 
of it. I therefore promise to send her 
at my own cost, with all the state and 
attendance which her destination re- 
quires ; writing at the same time to the 
Grand Signior the particulars of all that 
has passed, and the devotion which both 
of you have manifested to his service." 
The two enamoured Turks neither 
- would nor could say anything against 
the cadi*s proposal; for although they 
saw that they should not in that way 
obtain the fulfilment of their desires, yet 
they knew that they must at all events 



abide by hi* deeiaion; and each oC them 
still cherished a hope, which, thou^ 
slightly founded, seemed to promise to 
them in the end the accomplishment of 
their wishes. Hassan, who was remain- 
ing as governor of Cyprus, thought of 
gaining over the cadi, by presents, to 
abandon his resolution, and give him 
the fiur captive ; Ali proposed to himself 
to strike a blow which should secure to 
him what he desired ; and each of them 
being satisfied with his own scheme^ 
they submitted with the less reluctance to 
the cadi's decision. With the full consent 
of both, she was surrendered into his 
hands, and they immediately paid the Jew 
two thousand crowns each. The Jew said 
that he eiStild not part with her for that 
money in the dress she then wcnre^ for 
that it was worth another thousand 
crowns ; and so it was ; for In her hair, 
of which part hung loose upon her shoul- 
ders, and part was tied up and bound upon 
her forehead, there appeared several rows 
of pearls, very tastefully disposed. The 
bracelets and ancle-clasps were also full 
of large pearls. Her dress was a long 
robe of green satin, covered with gold 
embroiderv. Indeed, it was the opinion 
of them all, that the Jew had not asked 
too much for the dress and ornaments; 
and the cadi, that he might not appear 
less liberal than the two pachas, said that 
he would pay it in order that the Chris- 
tian slave might be presented to the 
Grand Signior in that attire. With this 
the two competitors were perfectly satis- 
fied, each of them thinking that the whole 
would come into his own possession. 

It is needless to say, what were the 

feelings of Ricardo, at beholding his 

soul's idol thus put up for sale like a 

beast of burden — the Uioughts and vp- 

prehensions that crowded upon bis mind, 

since he seemed to have found his lost 

treasure only to part with it even more 

painfully than bdbre ; he scarcely knew 

whether to believe himself asleep or 

awake, doubting whether his senses did 

not deceive him ; for he could scarcely 

persuade himself that he had really seen 

before him, her whose beauteous and 

cruel eyes he had long thought to have 

been dosed for ever. He went up to 

his friend Mahomet, and said to him, 

** Do you not know her, my friend?" 

'< No," answered Mahomet. 

'* Then you must knew," said Ricardo, 

*' that it is Leonisa." 

«* What do you say, Ricardo ?" ex- 
claimed Mahomet. 

'<What you have heard," returned 
Ricardo. 
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** Be silent, then, and keep it secret," 
rejoined his friend; ** fortune seems at 
length to favour you, since your fair 
enemy is passing into the hands of my , 
master.** * 

<< Do yoo think,** said Ricardo^ "it is 
fit that I should place myself where shd 
may see me ?** 

<* By no means,^ answered Mahomet, 
^lest you should surprise her, or be 
agitated yourself, and by your emotion 
shew that you ha«*e seen and know her ; 
which might be prejudicial to my de- 

"1 wiU follow your advice^** said 
Ricardo; and accordingly he was cautious 
that his eyes should not encounter those 
of Leonisa, who had all thb time kept 
hers fixed upon the ground, shedding a 
few gentle tears. The cadi approached 
her, and taking her hand, delivered her 
to Mahomet, commanding him to take 
her to the city, and give her into the 
eare c^his mistress HdinM, and tell her 
to treat her as a slave of the Grand 
Signior. Mahomet obeyed, and left 
Ricardo alone, who gazed after the fair 
and wandering star of his hopes, until 
she disappeared behind the walls of Ni- 
cosia. He then went to the Jew, and 
asked him where he had bought that 
Christian captive, or how she had come 
into his possession. The Jew answered 
him, that he had bought her on the iriand 
of Pantalaria, of someTurks who had been 
wrecked there. He was about to pro- 
ceed in his narrative, but was prevented 
by a summons from the pachas, who 
wanted to ask him the very same thing 
which Ricardo desired to know; and he 
accordingly left him. 

On the w^ from the tents to the city, 
Mahomet took occasion to ask Leonisa 
to what place she belonged ; and she 
answered, " the city of Trapani. " 

Mahomet then asked her if she knew 
in that city a gentleman of rich and 
noble parentage, named Ricardo. On 
hearing which, Leonisa heaved a deep 
sigh, and said, *' Yes, I do know him, 
to my misfbrtune." 

" How to your misfortune?** inquired 
Mahomet. 

« Because," returned Leonisa, **h? 
knew me to his own, and to my unhi^- 
piness.** 

**• And do you,'* asked Mahomet, "also 
know, in the same city, a young gentle- 
'man of elegant exterior, the son of 
wealthy parents, and himself a person of 
great worth, generosity, and discretion, 
named Comelio?" 

« I know him too,** answered Leonisa ; 



« and, I may say, still more to my mis- 
fortune than I know Ricardo. But 
who are you, sir, who seem to know 
therai, and put these questions to me 
thout them V* 

" I,'* said Mahomet, "am a native of 
Palermo, whom a variety of incidents 
have brought to wear this habit in 
which you now see me, so different from 
that which I wore formerly; and I 
know them, because vrithin these few 
days they have both of them been in my 
hands. Comelio was captured by some 
Moora of Tripoli, by whom he was sold 
to a Turk, who brought him to this 
island, to which he came with merchan- 
dize, being a merchant of Rhodes, and 
he intrusted Coriielio with the care of all 
his property.** 

" He will know how to take eare of 
it,** said Leonisa, " for he can take very 
good care of his own. But tell me, sir, 
how or with whom did Ricardo come to 
this island?** 

" He came,*' answered Mahome^ 
" with a corsair, who took him in a gar- 
den on the sea-shore at Trapani ; and 
he said that a young lady was carried 
off at the same time, but he never would 
tell me her name. He remained here 
a few days with hb master, who was 
going to visit the tomb of Mahomet at 
Medina: but when they were on the 
point of d^Murture^ Ricardo was taken 
very ill, so that his master left him with 
me^ as being from the same plaoe^ to take 
care 6f him until he should recover, or, 
if he should not recover here, to send 
him to Constantinople^ at which i^aoe 
he would duly advertise me of his arrival. 
But heaven ordained it otherwise; fat 
the unfortunate Ricardo, though not 
afflicted with any corporeal malady, ex- 
pired at the end of a few days, having 
constantly on his tongue the name of 
one Leonisa, whom he told me he bad 
loved more dearly than his life, and wba 
had been drowned in the wreck of a galiot 
on the island of Pantalaria, whose death 
he was ever lamenting, until grief put a 
period to his existence ; for I could dis- 
cover no disease in his body, but only 
symptoms of great anguish in his souL'* 

<* Tell me, ar," asked Leonisa, "did 
that youth whom you mentioned, in 
any of the conversations which passed 
between you, and which, as you were 
fellow-countrymen, must have been nu- 
merous, ever speak of that Leonisa, and 
of the manner in which she and Ricardo 
were carried off?*' 

" Yes,** replied Mahomet, *• he men- 
tioned her, and he asked me if a Chris- 
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tian damsel, of that namei and of such a 
description, which he gave, had heen 
brought to this island ; for that he should 
be glad to find her, in order to ransom 
her, in case her owner had discovered 
that she was not so rich as he had at first 
thought ; although, indeed, it might be, 
that having possessed her person, he 
would set less value on her ; and if he 
did not ask above three or four hundred 
crowns, he (Comelio) would willingly 
give them for her, as he had once had 
some little partiality for her.** 

<* It must indeed have been very lit- 
tle^** said Leonisa, <' since he thought 
me worth no more than four hundred 
crowns. Ricardo was more generous, 
more worthy, and more courteous. God 
forgive her who was the cause of his 
death, and whom you now see before 
you; for I am that xmhappy maiden 
whom he wept as dead ; and, heaven 
knows, I should r^oice were he yet 
living ! — ^that, with the heart-felt sorrow 
I should evince for his misfortunes, I 
might requite thsct which he has shewn 
for mine. I, sir, as I have already told 
▼ou, am she whom Corndlio so little 
lovedt and Ricardo so often wept for — 
whom very many and various accidents 
have brought into this wretched situa- 
tion in which you now behold me ; in 
which, however, perilous as it is, I have 
hitherto, by the favour of heaven, pre- 
served my honour inviolate; and that has 
been my consolation in my misery. But 
now I neither know where I am, nor 
who is my owner, nor whither my ad- 
verse &te is likely to lead me : where- 
fore I beseech you, sir, by the Chris- 
tian blood which flows in your veins, 
that you counsel me in my troubles ; for 
though the many I have gone through 
have^ I trust, taught me some discretion, 
yet they accumulate so fast upon me, 
that I know not how I shall surmount 
them." 

To this Mahomet answered, that he 
would do whatever he could to serve her, 
both by counsel and assistance. He in- 
formed her of the contention which had 
arisen between the two pachas on her 
account, and how she remained in the 
hands of his master the cadi, to be con- 
veyed as a present to Sultan Selim, at 
Constantinople; but that before that 
should take place, he hoped in the true 
God, in whom, though so bad a Chris- 
tian, he firmly believed, that his provi- 
dence would ordain it otherwise. He 
advised her to be on good terms with 
Halima, the cadi*s wife, in whose care 
she was to be placed, ujitil she was sent 



to Constantinople, and acquainted her 
with Halima*s temper. 

The rest of their time upon the way, 
he spent in telling her other things which 
he thought it would be to her advantage 
to know ; until he left her in the cadi*s 
house, and in charge of Halima, to whom 
he ddivered his master's message, and 
who» finding the fiur stranger so beau- 
tiful, and so well adorned, gave her a 
gracious reception. 

(TobecontmuedJ. 

ON A TURF OF DAISIES, 

rOX.DXO SOMX HOUBS BErO&X SUNSET. 
BY U. OCILFORD. 

fFor the Parterrtj, 

What, tired lo looiil that glorieai reveller 
The San, yoar king, hath two bright ho«n before 
The western dome receivet him, with its coach 
Or bine, and gorgeoas tapestries 1 Roase ye, then. 
Pearl coronettcd, golden-hearted maids I 
Hath the rich evening's dewy wassail lolled 
Yonr starry bosoms? Is there sleepy power 
In the sweet notes of plnmy choristers t 
Or are ye wearied with the ruddy pomp 
Of radiant skles--tired of yonr handmaidens. 
The many-figared herbage, that ye thus 
Decline, (like children with enjoyment tired), 
Yoar bright and spotless heads f — 

Close and more close 
The languid florets fold themselves; and now. 
Strewn here aad there, dew heavy, like a 

chamber 
Of slumbering soltanesseSf^lie tfli dkwn. 



THE ARREST. 

(From the French), 

"The debtor cannot be arrested before the 
rising nor after the setting of the sun." — Cxb 
depro. civ, art, 781. 

If you have hitherto escaped the grasp 
of the sfaeriflTs officers, lif the cufis of 
your sleeves have not yet been defiled by 
the bailiff's touch, you can fi>rm no con- 
ception of the bitterness of an arrest. 
It is one of those imspeakable sensations 
which you will not again experience, 
save in Tartarus; that is, if old Minos 
shall think fit to condemn you. A few 
days ago, I was still free in that anoma- 
lous liberty, which knoweth not the clear 
light of heaven, and defendeth itself from 
the sun. Ferreted out by the conuner- 
cial blood-hound, I was forced early in 
the morning from my ensconcement in a 
garret, where I was sleeping, neither 
well nor ill, until such time as it would 
be day with me, and still nisht with the 
rest of mankind. Last Friday, as the 
town clock was striking eight — 

*< The owl is commencing its flight,** 
said a young woman (the confidante of 
my misfortune), throv^the key-hole. 
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« Thanks, bhiMyedAOgd, with black 
hair,** I replied, in a romantic tone of 
voice ; '' since the lamp of heayen is ex- 
tinguished, the cat may go out upon the 
gutters.** 

With these words, I put on .a light 
aurtout, and directxfd my uncertain steps 
toward the Palais Royid. Arrived near 
the bank, I mechanically cast my eyes 
upon the playbills of the day. 

<* Theatre de Madame— First repre- 
sentation of < The Setting of the Sun.' 
Comedy yaudevUle ; M. Perlet will per- 
form the character of Argentieres. " 

. Capital! My inftinct as a debtor, irre- 
sistibly hurried me to such a representa- 
tion. I entered precisely as the curtain 
rose, and took the first seat that offered. 

Argentines was just like myself, a 
night-bird ; invited to a soir6e, it there 
chances that he forgets himself, amid 
punch and the card-tables. At the rising 
of the sun he dares not venture into the 
streets, fbr he has perceived from the 
window a visage of bad omen : *t is that 
pf a sheriffs-officer, planted at the door of 
the hotel like a gibbet, and awaiting his 
yicthn with &tal vigilance. It was ne- 
cessary, then, that Argentieres should, 
devise a thousand pretexts for remailung 
at his post till evening. 

« How shall I manage V* exclaimed 
Perlet. 

His embarrassing position drew from 
me an exclamation and sympathetic ap- 
plause. My right hand neighbour, a 
very troublesome fellow, applied his glass 
and eyed my countenance with an imper- 
tinence truly provoking. I silently con- 
tented myself with turning my back to 
him, and offermg a more befitting view; 
but the fellow, whose gaze partook some- 
what «f the satanieal, ceased not firom 
-his eorutiny of my person; above all, at 
.that moment when the winding-up of 
•the piece extracted a new burst of sym- 
.pathy. My patience was exhausted, and 
I gave him an intentional push, ^ acci- 
dent. 

** My dear sir I your address,** said he 
to me> while re-adjusting his glass, ^diich 
had been deranged by my aln'upt motion. 

" Ah ! very well," added he, reading 
-the name and number of my street; 
« you shall see me, sir, early to-morrow 
' morning." 

<< You wiU oblige me, sir, by coming 
very early*** 

**1 shati not fail, I assure you.** 

And as we quitted each other his glass 
was sdli pursuing me. I slept ill ; i am 
no coward, but a duel occasions restless- 
ness eyen to the man most philosophi- 



oally detached Iknom life. At six o'clock 
came a knock at my door; it was the 
quiudng-glaas fellow, accompanied by 
two gentlemen of « sufiiciently^ pleasant 
countenance. 

** Gentlemen, I am at your sendee.** 

** You shall not esciqie us, sir.*' 

<' These. two ^iaUAa will decide our 
difference.*' 

** Quite useless, sir, we have here every 
thing requisite for us." 

'< Since you are armed, then, at all 
points, we can depart." 

« At ail points,** relied he with a 
sneer, ** that is the phrase ;, let us get 
into the coach.*' 

^ Where are we going ?** 

'< Rue de hi Cl^ sir.'* 

«How, RuedeUCU?** 

" By virtue of the peremptory decree 
issued against you on the first day of 
June, by the tribunal of commerc e ^ duly 
registered, and to you notified, a petition, 
etc. etc, I arrest you, in the king*s 
name : that you may not remain igno- 
rant, I beg leave to inform you, that I 
am an officer in the guard of eomtmeree^ 
and these gentlemen are my sateiUtes,'* 

At these words I fell into a lethargic 
despondency, Irom which I was not 
roused untU I heard the grating of the 
lock of Sunt P61agie, as it dosed behind 
me* 

'< Another time,** said I, << cateh me 
•giving my address to the first wran^r 
that comes to hand, and thus compro- 
mising my existence of a free man, for 
the sake of making a shew of «mpty 
bravary;** 

The reflection is exe^lent, but comes, 
unhappily, a little too late, like all other 
reflections in which the prisoner indulges 
within the walls of Saint P^lagie. 

J. G.W. 



THE MIGRATIONS OF 

A SOLAN GOOSE. 

jy one of the AtOhon of ** The Odd 

Volume.** 

« WvhL, Bryoe," said Mrs. Maxwell one 
day to her housdceeper, << what has the 
gamekeeper sent this week from Max- 
well Hall?*'— « Why, madam, there are 
three brace of partridges, a brace of 
grouse, a woodcock, three hares, a couple 
of pheasants, and a solan goose.'* — ** A 
solan goose!*' ejaculated the lady; 
** what could induce him to think I 
would poison my house with a solan 
goose ?'* — ** He knows it is a dish that 
my master is very fond of j** replied Mrs. 
Bryoe. *' It is more than your mistress 
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is," cetorted the lady ; ''lot it be thrown 
out directly, before Mr. Maxwell tees 
it.*' 

IFhe 'heusekeeper retired; and Mrs. 
Maxwiell itmmiad her cogitations, the 
aubjeet df which was, how to obtain an 
•introduction to the French noblesse who 
had reoently taken up their abode in 
Edinburgh. ** Good heaTens !* ' aaid she 
as she hastily rung the bell, " how could 
I be so stupid! — there is nothing in the 
world that old Lady Crosby is so fond of 
as a solan goose, and I understand she 
knows all the Prench people, and that 
they are constantly with her. — Bryce," 
she continued, as the housekeeper obeyed 
her summons, ** is the goose a fine bird ?'* 
— <* Very fine indeed, madam ; the beak 
is broken, and one of the legs is a little 
ruffled, but I never saw a finer bird." — 
«* Well, then, don*t throw it away, as I 
mean to send it to my fViend Lady 
Crosby, as soon as I have written a note." 
Mrs. Bryce once more retreated, and 
Mrs. Maxwell, having selected a beauti- 
ful sheet of note paper, quickly penned 
the following efiusion : 

« My dear Lady Crosby, permit me 
to request your acceptance of a solan 
goose, Which has just been sent me from 
Maxwell Hall. Knowing your fondness 
for this bird, I am delighted at having It 
in my power to gratify you. 1 hope 
that you continue to enjoy good health. 
This is td be a very gay winter. By the 
by, do you know any one who is ac- 
jquai&ted with the French noblesse ? I 
am dying to meet with them. Ever, 
•my dear Lady Crosby, yours truly, 

M. Maxwull." 

iatdy Crosby being out when tliis hil- 
Jet reached her bouse, it was opened by 
.one of her daughters. *< Bless me, Ma- 
ria ! " she ex^iumed to her shster, " how 
fortunate it wlis that I evened this note ; 
Mrs. Maxwell has sent mamma a solan 
Ifoose I '* — *^ Dreadful ! " exelaimed EU- 
fa; <' J am sure if mamma hears of it 
Ahe will have it roasted immediately, and 
Captain Jessamy, of the Lancers, is to 
call tOi^ay, and you know, a roasted 
solan goose is enough to contaminate a 
whole parish. — I shall eertatnly go dis- 
tracted ! *' — ** Don't discompose your- 
self," replied Maria ; '* I shall take good 
»are to «end it^ out of the house before 
znaintxia oooaes home; meanwhile, I 
must vurite a civil answer to Mrs. Max- 
well's note. I dare say she will not think 
•of alluding to it; but, .if she should, 
manmia, Inckilry, is pretty deaf, and may 
uever be a bit the wiser." — " I think," 
said Eliza, "we had better send the 



goose to the Napiers, as they w6re rather 
affronted at not being asked to our last 
musical party ; I dare say they wiU make 
no use of it, but it looks attentive.'* — 
** An excellent thought," r^oined Maria. 
No sootier said than done ; in five mi- 
nutes the travelled bird had once more 
changed its qtiarters. 

« A solan goose !" qaculated Mrs. Na- 
pier, as her footman gave her the intel- 
Ugence of Lady Crosby's present. ** Pray 
return my compliments to her ladyship, 
and I fe^ mudi obliged by her polite 
attention. Truly," continued she, when 
the domestic had retired to fulfil this 
mission, << if X<ady Crosby thinks to stop 
our mouths whh a solan goose, she will 
£nd herself very much mistaken. I sup- 
pose she means this as a peace-offSering 
for not having asked us to her last fMu'ty. 
I suppose she was afraid, Clara, my 
dear, you would cut out her clumsy 
daughters with Sir Charles.'*— « If I 
don't, it shall not be my fault,'* replied , 
her amiable daughter. '* I flirted with 
him in such fiimous style at the last con- 
cert, that I thought Eliza would have 
fainted on the spoL But what are you 
going to do with the odious bird V — 
" O, I shidl desire John to carry it to 
poor Mrs. Johnstone. ".»'* I wonder, 
mamma* that you would take the trou- 
•ble of sending all the way to the Canon - 
gate for ai^y auch purpose ; what good 
can it do you to oblige people who axe 
so wretchedly poor?*' — « Why. my 
dear," replied the lady, ** to tell you the 
'truth, your father, in early life, received 
siidb valuable assistance from Mr. John- 
stone, who was at that time a very rich 
man, as lidd the foundation of his pre- 
tent fortune. Severe losses reduced Mr. 
Johnstone to poverty ; he died, and your 
fiEitber has always beien intending, at least 
promising, to do something fisr the fa- 
mily, but "has never found an opportu- 
nity. Last year, Mrs. Johnstone most 
unfortunately heard that he had it in his 
power Co getia young man out to India, 
and she applied to Mr. Napier on behalf 
of her son, which, I most say, wtm a 
very ill-judged step, as shewing that she 
thought he required to be reminded of 
his promises, which, to a man of any 
feeling, must always be a grating cir- 
oumsfance ; but I have often observed, 
that poor people have very little delicacy 
in sudi points ; however, as your papa 
fancies sometimes that these people have 
a sOrt of claim on him, I am sure he will 
be glad to pay them any attention that 
costs him noUiing." 

Behold, then, our hero exiled from the 
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fii8hioiiAi>te regions of the West, and laid 
on the broad of his back on a table, in a 
small but clean room, in a humble tene- 
ment in the Canongate, where three 
hungry children eyed with delight his 
fat legs, his swelling breast, and magni- 
ficent pinions. *< O, mainma, mamma," 
cried the children, skipping round the 
table, and clapping their huids, ** what 
a beautiful goose! how nic6 it will be 
when it is roasted ! You must have a 
great large slice, mamma, for you had 
▼ery little dinner yesterday. Why have 
we never any nice dinners now, mam- 
ma?*' — « Hush, little chatterbox,'* said 
her brother Henry, a fine stripling of 
sixteen, seeing tears gather in his mo- 
ther's eyes. " My dear boyi** said Mrs. 
Johnstone, <* it goes to my heart to think 
of depriving these poor children of their 
expected treat, but I think we ought to 
send this bird to our benefactress. Lady 
Bethune. But for her, what would have 
become of us ? While the Napiers, who 
owe all they have, to your worthy and 
unfortunate father, have given us nothing 
but empty promises, she has been a con- 
soling and ministering angel, and I 
should wish to take this opportunity of 
shewing my gratitude; trifling as the 
offering is, I am sure it will be received 
with kindness.*' — " I a^i sure of it," 
replied Henry; <<and I will run and 
buy a few nuts and i^ples to console the 
little ones for losing their expected feast." 

The children gazed with lengthened 
faces as the goose was carried from their 
sight, and conveyed by Henry to the 
house of Lady Bethune, who appre- 
ciating the motives which had dictated 
the gift, received it with benevolent 
kindness. " TeU your mother, my dear,*' 
said she to Henry, *' that I feel most 
particularly obliged by her attention, 
and be sure to say that Sir James has 
hopes of procuring a situation for you ; 
and if he succeeds, I will come over my- 
self to tell her the good news." Henry 
bounded away as gay as a lark, while 
Lady Bethune, after having given orders 
to her butler to send some bolls of pota- 
toes, meal, and a side of fine mutton, to 
Mrs. Johnstone, next issued directions 
for the disposal of the present she had 
just received. 

"ItSL, madam !" exclaimed Mrs. Bryce, 
as she once more made her appearance 
before her mistress, " if here be not our 
identical solan goose come back to us, 
with Lady Bethune's compliments ! I 
know him by his broken beak and ruffled 
leg ; and as sure as eggs are eggs, that's 
my master's knock at the aoor !" — 



« Run, Bryce ! fly ! cried Mrs. Maxwell 
in despair ; « put it out of sight ! give 
it to the house-dog !" 

Away ran Mrs. Bryce with her prize 
to Towler ; and he, not recollecting that 
he had any fiivour to obtain from any 
one, or that he had any dear firiends to 
obl^e, received the present very grate- 
fully, and, as he lay in his kennel, 
« Laeily mambled the bones of the dead ;** 
thus ingloriously terminating the migra- 
tions of a solan goose. 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER, 
No. II. 

THE rANORAKA OF LOKDON. 

On more mature consideration, I give 
the reader a respite from the threatened 
journey, at this chill season, to the cold 
summit of our metropolitan cathedral, 
and take him quietly under my arm up 
the comfortable staircase of the Colos- 
seum panorama. 

Lest some of my readers should sus- 
pect me of mere indolence or effiiminacy 
in postponing for the present our excur- 
sion up the real St. Paul's, let me assure 
them that in the course of these rambles 
they will find some evidence that the 
writer is by no means unaccustomed, in 
the Byronian phrase — ' 

To mingle with the elements, 
in every sort of temperature, and that 
above all, the act of climbing is as exhi« 
larating to him as it can well be to the 
most thorough mountaineer — more espe- 
cially when a wide-extended prospect is 
the object of his ascent. But though 
his frame is proof against frost and fog, 
his vision has no peculiar power of pene- 
trating mist and smoke — ^least of all, can 
it pierce the dense compound of both, 
which overhangs London in the winter. 
Nor, indeed, in imy season, at any hour 
of the day, can the whole circuit of town 
and country, visible at different times 
from that point, be at once distinctly 
surveyed. And when once the sea of 
smoke from a million of chimneys has 
begun to ascend for the day, even the 
entire stranger to London may well 
inuigine to what a degp'ee it must be lost 
to the spectator in the vastness of that 
artificial cloud. Bearing this material 
circumstance in mind, the reader will at 
once perceive that the exhibition to 
which I am now carrying him, with- 
drawing, as it does, the thick veil that 
constantly overhangs our capital to a. 
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great d^ree— or rather, judioiously atte^ 
buating it, so as to make it quite pervi- 
ous to our vision without giving that 
shock to verisimilitude which its total 
absence would occasion — is decidedly the 
most appropriate place for a general in- 
troductory study of the metropolis in a 
bird*8-eye view. 

The panoramic picture in question is 
assuredly one of the most useful as well 
as gratifying productions of modern art; 
and may be regarded as the grand 
triumph of that valuable department of 
art to which it belongs. The exertions 
and the ingenuity of the enterprising pro- 
jector will be most appropriately dwelt 
on, because these will be most thoroughly 
understood and appreciated, in the course 
of our meditated visit to the cathedral 
itself; and the eminent skill, spirit, and 
perseverance of the artist who trans- 
ferred his sketches to the canvas, shall 
be detailed in a future visit to the Colos- 
seum. I am anxious to enter at once 
upon the contemplation of the vast circle 
of objects which is here so wonderfully 
exhibited. 

Every resident in or visiter of the 
British capital should visit this exhibi- 
tion, and, if possible, should visit it 
more than once; presenting him, as it 
does, with a species of information, in 
the most agreeable mode, which whole 
volumes of description could not so effec- 
tively afford him. Every man, too, ever 
so well acquainted with London and its 
vicinity, who wishes to give some ac- 
count of them to his friend or guest from 
the country, from the continent, or 
from the new world, will find this double 
advantage in taking him to this pano> 
rama ; — that he can give the stranger a 
better idea of the form and magnitude 
of London, and of the aspect of its most 
striking individual objects, than is prac- 
ticable by any other means ; — and that, as 
r^ards the more intellectual part of the 
contemplation — that which cannot be 
painted — the meaning, uses, and relations 
of those numberless and varied objects — 
the wandering of his own eye over this 
stupendous picture, will spare him the la- 
borious effort of memory, or reference to 
books, which he must o^erwise make, in 
order to select the objects that he may 
deem most worthy of observation or ex- 
planation in themselves, or most inte- 
resting to the individual whose atten- 
tion he is directing ; so that this office of 
friendship or hospitality, b converted 
irom a toil into a recreation. 

The effect of distance and of immense 
elevation, here produced upon a canvas 



only about fifty feet firom the q>eetator, 
is so complete as to occasion, at first 
sight, not only astonishment, but actual 
jnddiness to those unaccustomed to look 
down and around from great and preci- 
pitous heights. « How is it ? — I can't 
at all make it out? — Is it down below 1 
or how is it ?" are exclamations frequent- 
ly heard in the gallery, from visitors 
quite new to these illusions of art. And 
very curious it is, to observe the various 
operation of the picture upon the vari- 
ous classes of spectators, according as 
they are perfectly or partially acquainted 
with the metropolis, or nearly or alto- 
gether strangers to it. Most of them, 
however, are astonished, and all are 
delighted, though in various ways. 

The stranger, more especially if he 
have not yet ascended the real St.Paul*s, 
is in the first instance perfectly bewil- 
dered. Crowds of steeples — forests of 
masts — myriads of chimneys — ^the broad, 
far-winding river — ^near bridges — dis- 
tant heights— the wide expanse of roofs, 
in mingled masses of red and blue, 
looking like some strange, rough, tesse- 
lated pavement of Brobdiffnagian ex- 
panse, intersected by intermmable chan- 
nels — all these glare at once upon his 
gaze, and stun his apprehension for a 
moment. But as soon as his eye be- 
comes steady enough to examine this 
tumultuous assemblage of objects in 
detail, he is all eager curiosity to learn 
the names and uses of the most remark- 
able ones in the town, and the lo- 
cality and bearing of the most strik- 
ing points of view in the surrounding 
country. 

The old resident in the metropolis or 
its neighbourhood, finds a different, yet 
perhaps a stronger pleasure, in recog- 
nizing in the crowd of otgects so many 
of his old acquaintance, in a new point 
of view, as he looks down command- 
Ingly from this great central elevation, 
upon many a lofty and imposing pile, 
which, in his ordinary walks, he has 
been abcustomed to look up to with 
something approaching to awe. Nay, 
he takes consolation even for the feel- 
ing of shrinking insignificance with 
which the migesty of St. Paul's himself 
has so often smote him. He overtops 
him at last. H e stan ds firm — yes — quite 
firm — upon his Atlantean shoulders; 
and London — ^the mighty — the imperial 
—that has so oft enveloped, his pigmy 
individuality, as if quite unconscious 
that such an animalcule had its halritat 
within his vasty frame — ^now lies out- 
stretched at his feet ! 
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Be twuea th«it two oluaet of q>ect»* 
tfw« (the entire strangers and the old re* 
sidents) maybe reckoned the vitUon of 
the metropolis, in yarious gradations of 
familiarity witii its leading features, ao- 
oording to their relative opportunities 
for observation, and the rarity or fre- 
quency) the length or shortness of their 
visits. In the minds of these, at the 
spectacle before us, recognition and cu- 
riosity are mingled in numberless shades ; 
their ordinary course, on mounting our 
gallery, being, in the first place, to walk 
round it, and find out in the prospect the 
objects which they know: the next, if 

' leisure serves, to inquire of the attendants 
or of other spectators, respecting those 
which are strangers to them. 

As for the general survey which I am 
about to make, in taking a turn round 
the gallery of the mock St. Paul's, the 
reader, I Irust, will find it to possess 
some interest, not only for such as have 
yet to become spectators from the gallery 
in question, and to such as may never 
in the course of their lives have such an 
opportunity, but also for the various 
classes of spectators above described, by 
its serving- to refresh, to vary, or extend 
their associations^lready formed respect- 
ing this immiense assemblage of objects. 
Although the superior and more equal 
light of summer, especially about the 
metropolis, would seem to point out that 
season to such as are at liberty to choose 
their time, as most appropriate for a visit 
to this exhibition; yet there is one ar- 
cumsta&oe respecting season upon which 

. I would remark) before entering on our 
survey. I well remember entering this 
gallery for the first time, on a bright day 
in the height of summer — and the first 
feeling I experienced was a most peco* 
liar one. ~ The ' sensation of closeness 
which oppressed! you In ^.gallery, so 
little faarmonbed with the free, wide^ 
bre^y-look»n| prospect around, that it 
seemedas if ul London and its environs 
were undergoing sufiboation — an awfrd 
hive, it nnist be owned,' to be taken, with 
its million and a half of tenants, all at 
oaee, Hiis unpleasant sensation, how- 
ever, abated after the shock of the first 
sudden transition from the open air had 
passed away; though I own that Icould 

' not, in the course of my stay, get en.* 
tircJy rid of* it. But oh a recent visit, 
in the mild commencement of last De- 
cember, the light happening to be toler- 
ably favourable, I found the coolness of 
the gallery a great advantage. When 
the spectator breathes with perfect friee- 
dom, as I did this time^ tte verisimili- 



tude of effect is much enhanced; for 
then he may really imagine himself in 
the open air. 

One of the first things that strikes the 
eye of the observer in casting a general 
glance around, is the beautiful diversity 
of the windings of the Thames, above, 
through, and below, the metropolis^ 
They who have viewed only small por- 
tions of the river, from some slight ele- 
vation upon its banks or its bridges, may 
have some conception of the grandeur, 
but can have little of the m^estic beauty 
of its course. The view of the river in 
all its sylvan attractions, from the mateh- ' 
less terrace of Richmond, and that of its 
maritime splendours from the heights of 
Greenwich, are both too partial and li- 
mited* It is only from the elevation upon, 
which we now stond, that <<01dFath^ 
Thames," in his relation with this august 
metropolis, can really be seen and under- 
stood. The gleaming of the sunshine 
upon the upward line of the river from 
the point beneath our feet, indicates that 
the time of day represented is, the early 
afternoon ; and in confirmation of this, 
the attendant points to the turret-dock 
upon the blue foofing of Newgate Mar- 
ket, just beneath us on the ri^ht, which 
marks the hour of half-past two. We 
have a blue summer sky above us, che- 
quered thickly with light flaky clouds, 
and a soft smoky luoe pervades the at- 
moq>here ; for what spectator would be- 
lieve in the. real presence of London by 
day-light, unless he could see and almost 
feel its smoke ? 
. On looking round the horisonf upon 
which the practised eye naituraUy rests 
when a wide landscape suddenly bursta 
upcm it, we perceive soft hills, presenting 
on the whole a level appearance^ bovnd^ 
ing the extreme distance^ in bkie wavy, 
oirtline, in every direction. Within 
this line we observe nearer ranges of 
heights, more broken and diversified^ 
some continuous, and some isolated, 
searly encompassing the town, and form- 
ing the immediate verge of the basin in 
which London and itaenviroas Ue^ This 
second line is pretty distinctly defined. 
But to fix, within this interior Une^where 
the town ends and the country b^in% 
were a hopeless task. Could the Lcm- 
doners of old, who from - the Gothic 
summit of the old Si. Paul's (so inferior 
in elevation to the present) could sorr 
vey their city almost at aglanee, nearly 
girded in by its ancient w^s, go^fces, and 
towers, looldng to the surrounding, biilf 
over a wide expanse of pasture, wpod, 
and marsh, the inner verge of wblch^ aU 
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around, wag lo near, comparatively 
flpeaking^ as almost to court the speeU- 
tor's feet, — could they, I say, who lived 
in the days when .English sovereigns and 
statesmen made such anxious efforts to 
prevent the « buildmg upon new founda- 
tions,*' start from their graves, and look 
around them now from their metamor- 
phosed and magnified cathedral, great 
indeed woidd be their marvel! 

Of no great city in the world is it so 
difficult to define the limits, so endless 
are its ramifications^ Among the- causes 
of this unrestricted increase of the town 
in superficial extent, may be reckoned 
that circumstance which has had so many 
other beneficial influences on the nationid 
prosperity, the freedom of the country 
from that great scourge to industry and 
chedc to internal improvement — foreign 
invasion,-^and the consequent freedom 
from the necessity of military barriers, 
with all their attendant impediments 
and annoyances. London, therefore, 
may be literally said to be unbounded, 
throwing out into the surrounding coun- 
try vast clusters and lines of habitations, 
chequering the sides, and in some direc- 
tions extending to and even beyond the 
summits, of the interior line of hills al- 
ready mentioned, and thus overflowing, 
as it were, the basin within which it is, 
upon the whole, contained. 

In looking round on such a ViELst ex- 
panse of town, compared with which 
even Paris, in some respects the rival of 
LfOndon, seems to lie << within a nut- 
shdl,'] one feels at first some difficulty 
in fixing upon any order in which to 
consider the principal features and ob- 
jects. In order, however, that we may 
learn to find our way in this vast laby- 
rinth, and so acquire that ^ility of 
glancing, either visually or mentally, 
from any one to any other of them, 
which is calculated to aid us so import- 
antly in our subsequent explorings of so 
immense a field, we shall proceed, in our 
oisuing paper, to trace the course through 
London and its vicinity, of their grand 
and mighty river. 

THE WAGERS. 
iFrmn ths Frenehi) 

The diligence stopped at the White- 
horse inn, in the principal street of Fon- 
tainebleau. Fatigued and oppressed 
by the heat on the road, we slowly 
atretebed ourselves, and descended the 
steps of the vehicle as lazily as possible, 
smiling at the vacant appearance which 



sleep, broken by our sudden arrival, had 
stamped upon the visages of some of our 
fellow-travellers. The baggage was dis- 
mounted, and dinner ordered. Some 
of the country folks were eagerly press- 
ing forward to gaae on the newly-arrived, 
together with tiieir packages, bird-cages 
and children. In the midst of this 
bustle, a fiit, red-ikeed man, about thirty 
years of age, an insipid babbler, who 
had fiivoured us the^hole length of the 
journey with the history of his good 
speculations at Fontainebleau, and of his 
marriage, which he was at the present 
time coming there to consummate, drew 
out his watch, and exclaimed : 

«« Already four o'clock !" 

« Bet that it is not,'* said a gentleman 
in slippers, who was smoking a cigar 
before the door of the low-roofed t^mri- 
ment. 

<'*Ti8 one of Briquet's watches,*' 
proudly answered the rubicund - fiiced 
gentleman, at this interruption. 

" Ten louis, that it is not one of 
Briquet's,^' replied the smoker. 

The other gave him a look of pity, 
and went into the traveller's room, saying 
to me, 

<* Do n't dine here," and with a touch 
of the elbow, «we will go to a caft, 
where we can do better*" 

« I 'U wager any thing you choose, 
that the watch is wcnth nothing," per- 
sisted the one in slippers, following after. 

<' I did not address my conversation 
to you, sir." 

"Bet- that you did," retorted the 
other. 

My fellow-travdUer, confounded att 
this persecution, raised his hand, point- 
ing to his forehead, signifying that thfe 
intruder was deranged. 

" I defy you to prove it," continued 
his persecutor; and with this parry and 
thrust, the two regwrded each other with 
the most snarling loolkM it is possible to 
conceive, just like two dogs about to Be 
let loose at one another. 

"Upon my word," said the traveller 
to me, << I know nothing of the fellow, 
but I have a great inclination to make 
him march offl" 

<* As to that, I wager you do net," 
answered the obstinate intruder. V More- 
over, I will bet that I make you take 
the route back again to Paris, aiKl that, 
too, without much delay.** 

" That will be no easy matter fbr you, 
as I came here to get married." 

« One hundred louis that you do not!" 

'* Sir, you are an impertment seotm- 
drel, and I wiU box your ears." 
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« I bet 'tis a lie!'* 

Upon this, the ruddy-faoed gentleman 
stamped witJi rage, and passed before 
the fellow, making a sign for him to 
follow. 

<* Yes, my love,'* said the other, taking 
with him a box containing a brace of 
pistols. 

I interposed between them to stop, 
this joke, but it was no longer a jesting 
matter, and my representations were 
useless. We reach^l a solitary spot in 
the park, where the cigar hero was 
saluted by an officer of the garrison, 
who was willing to become his second. 
I threw up into the air a five-frane pieoe 
as a signal, the report of a pistol followed, 
and the piede of money fell indented.- 

« Bet,** said the never • ceasing and 
immoveable qaarksman, " that I .pierce 
that leaf, trembling at the extremity of 
the bough ;** audit wta pierced. 

« Wager that I kill you," added he, 
coolly regarding the astonished tnu 
veller. • ' 

"*Tis probable,**^ replied the other» 
changing from: the ruby to a ghastly hue ; 
"and since it is.pcobablej .*t;is useless^ 
Consequently, I take again the road 
back to Paris, and have" the infinite 
honour to be jour very humble servant.** 

In fact, we saw him deposit himself 
upon the imperiaie of the diligence. I 
solved the.enigma. This was a rival to 
whom the fair lady had given a descrip- 
tion of her intended. Need I add, that 
he won the lady in question ? After the 
honey-mooB, I learned that the dead 
shot had encountered the crest-£dlen 
mutor at Paris, and said toliim : 

** I wager that you return to Fon- 
dtainebleau.*' And I'also received a card 
of invitation. J. G. W. 



MISCELLANIES.^ 

WHAT SOKE CALL LUCK. 

One person will swallow penknives and 
yet live on many years ; while another, 
sn eating, gets a small hit of liver in his 
.windpipe And dies. One has the shaft of 
A gig passed completely through bis 
body and recovers ; another only runs a 
thorn into his hand and no skill can 
aave him. One is thrown fifty or a hun- 
dred yards down a clifi^ and survives ; 
another has bis neck broken, by a mere 
overturn in his gig, on a smooth plain. 
We faav^ lately seen an aged and healthy 
minister, who fell from the belfry of a 
common steeple to the ground a few 
' years ago, but we have also seen a lady 
die in consequence of fsdlingdown gently. 



on a level floor. So that the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. 

AK ZXFXEIMXNT. 

Rouelle^ an eminent French chemist, 
while performing some experiments in 
a lecture room, thus addrewed his audi- 
tors: — ** Gentlemeil, -you see this caul- 
dron on this brazier — weQ, if I were to 
cease stirring its contents a single mo- 
ment, an explosion would ensue, which 
would blow us all into the air.**— ^The 
company had scarcely , time to reflect 
on this comfortable intelligenoe, before 
he did forget to stir. The explosion 
took place with a horrible crash, all the 
windows were smashed, and the auditors 
whirled into the garden; ' The greatest 
violence, however, was in the direction 
of the chimney, and fortunately 'none of 
the company were seriously iigured. 
• M.N. 

•TEAVKLLERS'. • • 

Addison hais said, ** a tnan that goes out 
a fool, cannot ride or sail hiniself into 
common sense;*' now, as according to 
the testimony of Solomon, this class is 
infinite in ntimber, the statesmen, scien- 
tific ofiScers, scholars, and others, who 
roam to enlarge theit views, and polish 
their understandings, bear no more pro- 
portion to the wandering mass, than a 
bucket of water does to the boundless 
ocean. *< I have made the tour of Eu- 
rope,** cried a booby — ** And so have 
your tnmks," retorted his hearer. 

" 60 where we may* rest where we will. 
Eternal London haants as still: 
The trash of Almatk's or Fleet-diteh, 
And Bcaree a pin's head difference whieh. 
Mixes, though e'en to Greece we mn^ 
With every rill A-om Helicon t" 

Indeed, from the force of fashion or pre- 
judice, the mania has become so epi- 
demic, that even a taUow-«handler, or a 
grocer, cannot marry his brother crafts- 
man's daughter, but he must spend his 
honey-moon in France, or the Low 
Countries ; and the freedom of our con- 
stitution precludes any check upon the 
practice. It is a rage which no calling 
or profession can restrain, no domestic 
ties counteract, no paucity of means 
subdue ; goaded on by the servile yet 
urgent spirit of imitation, the silly, the 
idle, and the dissolute, quit the enjoy- 
ments and beneficial moral restraints of 
home, to acquire incongruous tas^ and 
manners ; to associate with people whose 
acquaintance they cannot continue ; and 
to bring back a luminous verbiage on 
taverns, galleries, billiard rooms, thea- 
tres^ and promenades. 
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ADVENTURE IN THE ANDES. 

By the Author Gf*^A Tale of Tucuman,** 
(For the Parterre J, 

Rbadbr, imagine thyself transported to 
the American continent, at the thirty- 
ninth degree of southern latitude, and .at 
the foot of the eastern base of the giant 
Andes. The ground is broken into 
stony ridges, whereon grow various 
spesies of cactus and thorny plants, with 
here tod there some beautiful wild flowers. 
Soioe scattered algarrova trees are seen in 
clumps ; and the golden barked chanar 
presents its mellow fruit to the hand of 
the gatherer, if perchance any one should 
approach in that wild region. On yon- 
der steep track, up the mountain side, 
there is something moving, which looks 
in the distance like a slender thread. 
Look yet closer, and you will see that it 
is a herd of guanacoes advancing in 
single file. Hah 1 they -have broken up 
their orderly march^ and are confusedly 
scattered over the rocky surface. An 



animal is bounding upon one of them. 
It is a puma;* the sharp fangs are 
fixed in the guanaco's neck, and vain 
is his speed up the stony height. He 
falls, and the body is at the disposal of 
the spoiler. Cast your glance higher! 
Heed not the grey fox which is looking 
at you within five yards. It is rarely 
that he looks on a human being; and 
he does not yet understand that there 
are modes of doing hurt to a foe, besides 
teeth. and nails. Hither! hither! press 
not onwards in that direction; look at 
that pied animal of black and white, 
close to the old root. Small and pretty 
though he be, he is a fearful foe. He is 
a zorrillo, and if you approach too near, 
his poisonous odour will infect you, and 
shut you out from communion with , 
your fellows for six months to come. 
Now, mount this point of roek, and look 
upwards ! Mark the ridged steeps rising 
one above the other, with an uncertain 
bluish hue, -which half deceives the 



Silver lion. 
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▼tsion. That last one is more distinct, 
for the jagged outline is baeked by the 
eternal snow of the main ridge, whose 
summit is lost in the clouds. Turn 
your gaze eastwards over the unbroken 
expanse of the boundless plains ; the sea 
of grass, where the wild rider on his 
desert-bom steed, revels in the very 
drunkenness of freedom, with the green 
level below, and the blue sky above 
him, laughing to scorn, the poor sun- 
parched Arab and his barren sands, 
which limit his movements by starving 
the animal that bears him. The day 
shall come, when we will scour those 
plains together, in the full tide of rap- 
ture, with an bumfred gallant steeds to 
each separate saddle. We will, I tell 
you, but not now. It is near the time 
that they burn the grass, and I like not 
a blackened surface beneath an unshod- 
den hoof. When the young grass hath 
matted over the ashes of the old, and 
half whistles as the limbs of the coursers 
dash through its crisp intertwinings, — 
then is the season of joy; and beneath 
the well armed bolas and the unerring 
lazo, neither the speed of the wild deer, 
nor of the wilder ostrich, shall l>e found 
avaDing. Ha ! your colour mounts and 
your heart beats high. It may well be 
so ; for if aught of rapture exist on earth, 
yonder grassy desert can yield it. But 
turn your glance southward, where yon- 
der small stream is meandering over the 
low and narrow valley. Trace its up- 
ward course, and mark where the hills 
separate on either hand; and even the 
giant crest of the snowy ridge is cloven, 
as if to leave a pathway for the purposes 
of man. It is the southern pass from 
the eastern side of the Andes, to the fiur 
regions of Chile, along which, in by- 
gone years, caravans of laden wagons — 
the hmd^ships of the Pampas — were ac- 
customed to travel under the escort of 
Blandengui soldiers, ere renegado Chris- 
tians bad taught the Pampas tribes to 
combat and conquer their brethren. 

It was during the summer of the year 
**** that a traveller, well clad and well 
mounted, and accompanied by a hardy- 
looking, guide, who drove before him a 
pack-horse and several spare saddle- 
horses, stopped to rest for the night near 
the stream before described, just as the 
sun sank in the ridges of clouds which 
surmounted the summit of the snowy 
range. The horses were quickly tether- 
ed out to feed by the guide, while his 
patron lighted a fire, on which he piled 
several large branches of the dense algar- 
rova wood, which is nearly as durable as 



coal, for fuel, and then sat himself down 
on his saddle trappings with an air of 
great contentment, white he-stripp€d~off 
his poncho, or Indian mantle, and ap- 
peared clad in a shooting-jacket of blue 
cloth, containing a host of pockets, and 
slung over it, several loose pouches or 
havresacs, constructed of coarse sail- 
cloth. Having examined a fowling- 
piece which he carried, he drew the 
charge and wiped it out, after iivbich he 
re-loaded it, and added a ball to the 
small shot, apparently by way of addi- 
tional security for the night. Then 
spreading his poncho on the ground, he 
proceeded to empty hb pockets and 
pouches of their heterogeneous contents. 
Plants, birds, stones, insects, and various 
reptiles, were laid out in order ; and the 
guide, having placed by his side a rude 
square trunk, formed of the un tanned 
hide of an ox with the hair on, he took 
from it several tin cases and wooden 
boxes, with an assortment of papers, in 
which he proceeded to dispose of his 
treasures of natural history, after skin- 
ning his birds and rubbing them with 
red pepper, contained in a small cala^ 
bash. The age of the traveller might 
be about forty, and the expression of his 
handsome countenance was remarkably 
benevolent. While he was thus occu- 
pied, his guide was busied roasting some 
small but long strips of beef, which he 
dexterously threaded on a thin stick of al- 
garrova, and placed 4n a slanting position 
over the fire. The guide was consider- 
ably younger than bis patron, and was 
garbed in the ordinary habiliments of 
the Gaucho peasantry, viz. a species of 
kilt, and loose cotton drawers, with a 
round jacket and straw hat, all marvel- 
lously dirty, from the length of time 
they had been worn unchanged on the 
journey. His swarthy features gave in- 
dications of great intelligence, and his 
muscular and well moulded limbs marked 
him out as a « respectable man," which 
phrase, in Spanish, means one who well 
understands how to make his hand 
keep his head. Having carefblly eyed 
the proceedings of his patron, he 
broke silence, in the intonation of lan- 
guage peculiar to the class he belonged 
to. 

*' Senor, now that your honour has 
done with those birds, it will be well to 
roast them for supper, instead of leaving 
them for the foxes ! *' 

« Do so, Pablo ! I should Kke to 
change beef for poultry for once." 

** Ah, if we could but light ux>on a 
quiriquincho.'*' 
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" An armadiHo, you mean, Pablo; J 
want a specimen of a shelL'* 

*< And I should like a specimen of the 
meat, patron. But what do you intend 
to make of all those little animals ? Are 
they for remedies?"* 

*^ Koy Pablo, they are to shew, when I 
i-eturn to my own country." 

" You must never return, patron. 
What will all the people in Mendo9a 
do, now that they have been so long 
accustomed to be cured by you ? They 
will never trust themselves again in 
the hands of that kill-all, Don Boni- 
iMsio." 

'< How did they manage before I ar- 
rived, Pablo 1 But that beef is roasted 
enough, jamd I am hungry.- By Our 
Lady, the night is chilly. The breeze 
that blows over the mountain tops, 
pierces from breast to back. Give me 
the horn oi wine, Pablo, and see to the 
hide-lashings, that they remain firm 
round the barreL It wUl be three days 
yet, ere we are in Chile," 

The traveller drank off the presented 
draught with apparent content, and 
J?ablo handed him the rude spit with 
She meat, to help himself 

** Not a crumb of bread left, Pablo?" 

** Not one, patron ; but here is some 
toasted maise-flower in the kid-skin bag. 
Shall I mix some with water, for your 
honour ?" 

" Do so, Pablo. And the first ha- 
cienda we come to in Chile, we will have 
some bot bread, though we lie by half 
a day for it." 

** Take this partridge, patron, though 
it would have been better had you. left 
the skin oh it." 

'< Bah ! Pablo, that is the wild pigeon, 
.tia bitter as gall." 
' « Your own fault, patron, for skinning 
it. This must be the partridge, then — 
. the two birds are not easily distinguished 
■except by taste, when skinned. This is 
a bad time for the pigeons, for they feed 
on the bitter seeds. But patron ! your 
honour ha$ not yet told me, why we 
have come this long way round to get 
to Chile, when the Portillo was at our 
right-band, and invitingly open. 

** Why Pablo, 1 wanted to collect the 
curious plants which are not to be found 
further north. And I wished also to 
see this part of .the Andes, now that the 
Pampas Indians are at peace with Men- 
do^a, and the province of Conception 
is .free from robbers. It would have 
J[)een no easy task last year, when Pin- 



* Medicinal purposes. 



cfaeira held the pass ; and perhaps next 
year, some other robber will dp the 
same thing. We have a lucky time of 
it just now." 

" That Pincheira was a desperate 
villain, patron." 

'* So I have heard, Pablo; but. who 
is he ? and where does he come from ? 
and above all, where has he gone to?" 

" He is the son of a royalist officer, 
whom God confound — by the daughter 
of one of the Caciques, of the tribe of 
Pehuenches. He held a commission 
in the army of the king; and when 
La Patria was triumphant, , he turned 
common robber, as chief of a band of 
Indians and renegado Christians. Since 
he was last defeated by the Chrleno 
troops, when he had the impudence to 
call himself Viceroy of Chile, it is sup- 
posed that he has contrived to pass oxer 
to Chiloe — to Quintanilla. But hark, 
patron ! what shouting is that?" 

Both instantly sprang to their feet, 
and retired to a distance from the fire, 
to ascertain the cause of the numerous 
voices that were borne upon the wind ; 
and not without considerable fear, when 
they reflected upon the bad name the 
neighbourhood they were in, had no long 
time before acquired. There was no 
moon, but the night was bright and star- 
lit. They listened anxiously for awhile, 
and Pablo ascended the trunk of one of 
the algarrova trees,' when his practised 
ear distinguished the heavy tramp of 
cattle. Without another word, he in- 
stantly went to the stream, and filled a 
goat-skin bag with water, which he 
poured on the fire, and extinguished it, 
devoutly hoping, that as it was close 
under a rismg bank, it had not been 
seen by the approaching party, whom he 
strongly su^e^ted to be marauders, on 
account of their numbers and apparent 
security. This suspicion he communi- 
cated to* his patron ; and by his direc- 
tion, fi>rthwith saddled two horses, and 
untethered the others ready for loading, 
when they retired to a greater distance 
from the spot where their fire had been. 
Still the sounds continued tp approach, 
. and the lowing of cattle was distinctly 
heard. While they were painfully watch- 
ing, they observed a blaze .shoot up at 
the distance of a few hundred yards from 
them ; and as the light increased, they 
distinguished several men seated rouiid, 
in the act of preparing their supper ; 
. while other p^ sons on horseback, from 
time to time, rode up to them.- 

" What do you make them out to be, 
Pablo?" asked his patron." 
c 2 
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'« Thieres, patron, I feiir, but not In- 
dians. I will get closer to them/* 

On his hands and knees, Pablo ap- 
proached; and fiivoured by some low 
bushes of a saline plant, called hume, he 
was enabled to listen to their conversa- 
tion, l^or awhile he was nncertain, but 
at length he recognized the features of 
a cattle-deider he had known in Men- 
do9a, and springing on his feet, he joined . 
the group. 

" Friend Pablo, is it thyself or thy 
ghost ? Where, in the name of wonder, 
hast thou come from ?** 

'< I had just done what thou art 
about to do, Antonio^supped ; but thou 
and thy comrades have given me and 
my patron a fright. Where arc ye 
bound to?" 

" To Chile, to sell a thousand head of 
cattle we have with us. They are worth 
ten dollars a-head in Chile, I am told. 
We shall make some profit, as we bought 
cheap." 

<* From whom ?" asked Pablo with a 
grin. 

" From the Pampas Indians ; we had 
a safe conduct from one of the Caciques 
in order to traffic.** 

«*What did ye change away for the 
cattle ?** asked Pablo. 

*< O ! as usual, beads and knives, and 
some lance-heads, and some few sabres; 
much red baize, sugar, tobacco; but 
above all, wine and brandy.*' 

« Are the Pampas Indians turned 
cattle-breeders?'* asked Pabk> with a 
knowing look. « 

*' They are not likely,*' replied An- 
tonio, with a look quite as knowing in 
reply, « while they can procure them at 
an easier rate.** 

•* Who has suffered this time? * 

«*The Estancias* of Cordova and 
Buenos Ayres. Santa F6 would have 
been the same^ only they had nothing 
to lose. The Chinos f carried off safely 
ten thousand head. Well, 'tis an ill 
wind blows nobody good.'* 

'« What have they cost you per head?" 

*< Something under a dollar. Beads 
were cheap, and the English bring 
sabres and knives for almost nothing. 
Excellent ones, too, for our purpose, for 
they will break in the hands of the 
Chinos when they go to use them. Our 
speculation will be a good one, if we 
once reach Chile safely. The boasting 
Portenos^ who get all the duties on 
goods, will be squared up with in this 

• Grazing famif. 
t Indians. The common nickname. 
t Natives of the Port, Bnenos Ayres. 



fashion. But who is your patron 
nowV* 

** Don Juan, the foreign physician.** 

** Don Juan. Ave Maria, but he is 
a good man ! Fetch him, Pablo, fetch 
him ; we all want curing of complaints." 

« But Don Juan is knowing in the 
brand-marks of cattle. What will he 
say when he sees them ?'^ 

" How will he know that we have not 
bought them of the estancieros?*** 

« Because he knows that three moons 
since, the Indians did not leave the 
estancieros a hoof* 

"Well, it matters not. Don Juan 
has lived long enough in Mendo9a, to 
understand that each province must look 
after itself. The Indians had got the 
cattle, and the Mendo^inos might as 
well get a good bargain as leave it, as 
neither Porteno nor Cordovese had any 
chance of getting a hoof back, unless on 
the same terms. Every one for himself, 
and God for us all ! If we remain poor 
men, how can we pay our physician 
well? Don Juan is a reasonable man, 
and knows that every one must get his 
living. The English heretics oA the 
sea, I have heard tell, used to rob all the 
bullion ships they met with in the time 
of the king ; and not many years past, 
they took four galeons loaded with trea- 
sure, just as they were entering a Spanish 
port, one of which blew up. Don Juan, 
who is an Englishman, though no here- 
tic, but a good Catholic, must hear rea- 
son, and not blame us for doing by land 
whatliis countrymen are accustomed to 
do by sea." 

" True !" replied Pablo, with a nod of 
assent. " Very true ! but I wish I had 
known of the traffic. I would have had 
a share in it, even at the risk of Don 
Juan's displeasure. He would have for- 
given me afterwards.*' 

" But why should Don Juan be so 
displeased, and wherefore are you afraid 
of him?" 

"Afraid ! Antonio ; look at these knife 
wounds. I am afraid of nothing. But 
Don Juan cured me when I was all but 
dead of a fever, and gave me money be- 
sides, as I was poor. So I owe him a 
life. But he is a strange cavalier, and 
has a notion of civiliringthe Indians, and 
making Christians of them, as the Je- 
suits did formerly; and has bought a 
large estancia, near the river Diamante, 
from the Pehuenches tribes.** 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! He is a good man, 
but how simple ! he might as well have 

• Graziers. 
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bought a piece of yonder blue sky, to 
breed cattle on." 

The subject of their conversation now 
rode up, and was received with general 
expressions of pleasure, while Pablo was 
sent away for the wine barrel and bag- 
gage. After they had supped, and were 
in full glee, taking turns to rest, and 
watch the cattle, which were gracing 
around the valley, all found time to com- 
plain of some corporeal ailment, for 
which they wanted a remedy ; and the 
benevolent physician listened in the most 
kindly manner, giving them the adviqe 
he deemed requisite. Sweet was the 
sleep into which he soon after sunk on 
his simple couch of horse -trappings 
spread on the grassy turf; while sur- 
rounded by the rude but kindly men, 
whose hearts he had won by the benefi- 
cence of his disposition, which constantly 
shewed itself in words and acts, alike un- 
premeditated. To look on that scene by 
the light of the watch-fire, to which 
many^ trees had contributed, while the 
half-savage looking beings sat on the 
earth, around the cultivated man of high 
civilization, amidst the mournful low- 
ings of the stolen cattle : might have 
Stirred up in the philosophic mind, many 
sources of deep thought as to the origin 
and definition of good and evil. 

So soon as the morning star peeped 
above the horizon, all were in motion, 
preparing to continue their journey 
across the mountain range; and our 
friend Don Juan was not displeased at 
the addition to his escort. The cattle 
drivers were twelve in number, and with 
a thousand head of bulls and cows, of 
somewhat restive disposition, they had 
4}uite sufficient work in hand ; so that it 
was only at intervals that Don Juan 
could glean information from them re- 
specting the localities and the plants he 
met with ; and even his guide Pablo, felt 
more disposition to attend to the excit- 
ing sport of cattle driving, than to an- 
swer questions respecting matters whose 
utility he could not comprehend. As 
they aidvanced, the valley became broader, 
and various grassy ravines opened into it 
at intervals, up which the cattle con- 
tinually strayed ; so that it became ne- 
cessary for half the men to go on a^head, 
to ke4> them in the right track. At 
mid-day, they reached a spot where the 
hills on either side rose in tall cli£&, and 
the valley narrowed so, that there was 
only space on one side for a road, and on 
the other for the stream, which ran 
deeply and rapidly down. At this spot, 
the cattle were necessarily huddled close 



together; and they were scarcely got 
through the narrow pass to a more open 
■pot, when a herd of guanacoes were 
seen to dash away from the pasture on 
which they had been feeding, and rush up 
a track on the mountain side. At this 
spirit-stirring sight, the men forgot their 
cattle, and spurred their horses up the 
steep path, till there was no possibility 
of advancing farther, and then dismount- 
ing, they set on two fine dogs, who 
needed no urging to follow their prev ; 
yet the voices of the men rang loudly, 
as they echoed from rock to rock, while 
they cheered their four-fiwted friends on 
their task. O ! it was a joyous time, 
with the bright snn over- head, and a 
green valley below, and the gurgling 
clear stream, alternating with the preci- 
pitous crags, and the ^xed attention of 
all to the animating sport, and the shouts 
of rapture as the dogs gradually gained 
on their diase. At length they came up 
with their prey ; but heeding not those 
whom they first reached, they sprang 
through the whole body, and fairly 
turned them back upon their footsteps. 
Don Juan, who had hitherto been merely 
watching, now dismounted from his 
horse, and prepared his gun, which he 
successfully discharged on the first who 
i^iproached ; and at the report several 
others were so startled, that they sprung 
madly over the steep, and were dashed to 
pieces. Some few out of the herd es< 
caped the lazos of the hunters, dashed 
down the valley and escaped, the dogs 
being too wearied to pursue them; and 
moreover, occupied in satiating them- 
selves with the blood of those the hunters 
had slaughtered with their knives. 

" To our work, comrades!** exclaimed 
Antonio, so soon as the bezoar stones * 
had been extracted from the slaughtered 
animus. 

** Shall we not carry some of the gua- 
naco meat with us?** asked Don Juan. 

" If your honour wishes it,** replied 
Antonio; ''but not for us. Only the 
poor beggarly Chilenos eat guanaco from 
choice. We might eat it if we had no- 
thing else ; but with a thousand head of 
beeves» we sMl hardly eat inferior 
meat.** 

*' Well, let Pablo put up two haunches 
for me, on the baggage horse. It is as 
good as venison.'* 

** What a strange taste !" muttered 
Antonio to his fellow gauchos, as they 
again began to gather their cattle. 



« Pitdra bemdeM, Calcmli formed in ths 
stomachs of guanacoes. 
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Nbtwithstaadhig all the haste they 
made, the ufiruUnes» of the cattle, and 
the time they had lost in the guanaco 
hunt, delayed them so. much, that night 
overtook them as they were passing 
thi^ugh a straggling grove of the cha- 
nar, the algarrova, and the thorny aca- 
cia, which filled the valley from side to 
side. Much trouble was experienced in 
driving the cattle away from the shelter 
of the trees ; and they had scarcely got 
through, when a most hidebus and deafen- 
ing yell startled them back upon their dri- 
▼ers^ and a number of horsemen, dashing 
forwards at the same moment, threw their 
lazos over the heads of the astonished 
gauoho^ and dragged most of them to 
the earth. 

'-** Indians! Indians!'* shouted Pablo 
to his patron ; and putting spurs to their 
horses, they endeavoured to ride beyond 
the reach of pursuit. But the unerring 
foolas instantly left the hands of many 
|>ursuers — ^the limbs of the horses were 
fettered, and they sank to the ground, 
Xvhile their riders were noosed by lazos, 
and they were made prisoners. Some 
^w of the gauchos had been killed, while 
making unavailing attempts at resistance, 
and the remainder, with Don Juan and 
PftblO) aftel* their hands had been bound 
behind their backs, were fastened upon 
horses, and led away by some of their 
assailants, whose numbers they could 
not discover ; while the remainder occu- 
pied themselves with looking after the 
cattle, and driving them up the valley. — 
Don Juan spoke once or twice to his 
guards ; but the only reply was the ex- 
hibition of a knife, or rather the pressure 
of the point agair st his breast . He said 
no more ; but sat still upon his horse, as 
it was led forwards. 

After advancing half a league, the 
leader of the party turned up a ravine 
leading southwards, which made several 
windings; after which they entered the 
sandy bed of a rivulet which raii between 
the stupendous walls of lofty rocks, 
and was in some parts intersected by 
mountain masses of granite. At length 
they began to ascend a steep slope, over 
which the stream fell ; and at the top 
they emerged on a small level plain, sur- 
mounted on all sides by mountain^. One 
of the guides now placed hid hand on his 
mouth, and gave vent to the startling 
Indian yell, which was instantly replied 
to. The whole party then turned an 
angle of the mountain slope, and several 
large fires- were seen. They- halted be- 
fi>re a l^rge building, formed of rough 
stones, piled one on another,' without 



cem.en^, and coverecTwifh^ thatch o^ 
rushes; several skins of wild animals 
sewn together, serving as a curtain in- 
stead of a door. 

Don Juan and the rest of the party 
then dismounted, and were led to a fire, 
where a guard of wild l<K>king men of 
white blood, and also others of the red 
race^ were assefiabled ; but all alike clad 
in the Indian costume* A mOre feroeious 
assemblage it had never been the lot of 
Don Juan to look on. Their clothing 
consisted of one poncho of gaudy colours 
thrown over the shoulders, ,and another 
fastened round the waist; and boots 
made from the skin of a horse*^ legs; 
taken off entire. Some of the whites 
had, in addition to these, the ragged and 
worn out clothing of Christians, and 
wore a species of foraging cap on theif 
head. Their arms were for the most 
part, rusty sabres and carbines. The In- 
dians wore cuirasses of hardened hide^ 
and bore long lances of cane, headed with 
rude points of iron ; some of them had 
sabres, and all, knives. Most of them 
were bare-headed — if long and thick 
bushes of hair^ which resembled the tail 
of a horse in all but smoothness, can be 
called bare. Others of them wore a 
species of hide helmet, set round with 
ostrich feathers, in the form of a coro- 
nal • In the countenances of the Indians 
there might be seen a dull ferocity, but 
in those of the whites there was a ma- 
lignant expression of diabolic cunning 
which commonly marks the civilized 
renegade when he turns to the savage 
state. 

One after another the prisoners were 
removed from around the fire, and con- 
veyed to the dwelling, with a consider- 
able interval of time between each : Don 
Juan was the last who was summoned. 
An Indian held him on each side, not- 
withstanding his arms were pinioned; 
and the skin curtain being lifted, they 
entered the dwelling. The apartment 
Don Juan found himself in, was of large 
size : in the centre was piled up a heap of 
burning embers, and around the sides 
were reclining a number of armed white 
men in tattered unifbrms; whose defi- 
ciencies were made up with various ar- 
ticles of Indian clothing. It was with 
much difficulty that Don Juan recog- 
nised the uniform as that of Spanish 
soldiers, though those who were there 
were evidently natives of Spain. They 
scowled ferociously upon Don Juan, 
who was ushered by his guides, through 
a door on the right hand, made of strong 
planks^ into a second apartment, the in*' 
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terior of which was hung round with 
Indian ponchos, to serve as hangings. 
In the centre was a chafing dish of cop- 
per, filled with burning charcoal, and 
over it was suspended a kind of flat bowl 
of red clay, with two ears, upon a ram- 
rod of a musket which was stuck in the 
earth at an angle of 45 degrees. Tallow, 
kept fluid by the hot charcoal, was swim- 
ming in the bowl ; and a shred of filthy 
rag served as a wick. From this coarse 
kind of lamp, proceeded a broad glare of 
smoky light, which enabled Don Juan 
carefully to examine the only tenant of 
the apartment, who reclined upon a low 
couch, rudely formed of the packsaddles 
of the mules, on which was spread a large 
dry hide of an ox, and upon that some 
soft sheepskins, overlidd in turn by 
ponchos. The occupant was not a man 
easily forgotten, when once looked upon. 
He was in height about six feet, broad 
shoulders, and of muscular frame. His 
features and dark complexion, as well as 
his strong black hair, evinced that he 
was of half Indian blood. His forehead 
was of that proportion which gives indi- 
cation of strong intellect, and a most re- 
solved spirit; and the unshaven beard 
which covered the lower part of his face, 
was not thick enough to hide its hand- 
some form. He seemed a man who 
might have been liked, but for the quick 
and restless glancins of his full black 
eye, which told the tsle of latent ferocity. 
His dress was principally of the kind 
worn by the wealthier class of gauchos, 
and the jacket of overworn uniform, with • 
its tarnished silver epaulets, seenied to 
tell that the gaucho costume had been 
adopted to supply the want of that part 
of the uniform there was no means of 
procuring. But it was at any rate 
cleanly, and the spurs which, covered his 
horse -leg boots, were of massy silver ; 
his head was covered with a silver 
mounted dragoon's helmet, in which was 
placed a plume of ostrich feathers. In 
his girdle was worn a large knife in a 
sheath, tanked by a pair of large pistols ; 
and by his side was su^ended an iron- 
sheathed sabre, with a silver hilt ; while 
on the couch, close at h^d, lay a military 
carbine. 

He did not vouchsafe to turn his eyes 
upon Don Juan, but asked in a stern 
lone — 

** Whence comest thou?" 

'* FromMendoja!" 

** What seekest thou in these moun- 
tain passes?" 

" I am a stranger, wishing to survey 
the country, to glean a knowledge of its 
plants and minerals." 



The ferocious chief Started from his 
couch, and fixed his piercing eyes for a 
while on the countenance of the speaker* 
He then spoke — 

'* Art thou not the foreign physician 
who hast lived so long in Mendoca?" 
«'Iam!" 

The chief drew the knife from his 
girdle, and approached Don Juan, who 
awaited his death with a calm look.*^ 
That was not, however, the intention of 
the chief, who cut the fastening from 
the prisoner's arms, and set him free. 
Then he asked — 

" Dost thou not know me?*' 
*' Your voice seems familiar; but 
where I know not." 

** You remember the robber who was^ 
shot by the order of the public authori- 
ties — but not dead; he whom you after- 
wards cured, in secret, and dismissed 
with money ? Here is the scar ! " 

*< And you have turned robber again ? 
I now remember you. Is this my re- 
ward?'* 

A bitter smile passed across his coun- 
tenance, as he replied — 

*' Stranger ! I am no robber. I hold 
the commission of the king of Spun. — 
Behold it !" 

As he spoke, he drew forth the docu- 
ment, and' handed il to Don Juan, who 
after perusing it, exclaimed — 

** You are then Pincheira; he who 
was so long the terror of Southern Chile, 
and who was supposed to be in Chiloe?*' 
** I returned with a fresh commission 
from the governor, as general for the 
king of Spain, to wage a war of exter- 
mination, of which the patriots set me 
the example, when they shot me, and left 
me for dead." 

« But you were then a robber? " 
« I was what they made me. I was 
sent to San Luis to be butchered in cold 
blood, after my father had ftdlen in bat- 
tle. I escaped, and lived long unknown. 
My father was a Spanish officer : to be 
the son of a Spaniard, was a deadly 
crime ; but my' mother was an Indian 
woman of the Pehuencbes tribes, and 
l^at was held to be a dishonour. I re- 
sided in the city of Concep9ion, under 
a feigned name; and, as I lacked not 
coin, I was made welcome in the dwell- 
ings of those, who, reckoning only 
Spanish ancestry amongst their kindred^ 
deemed themselves of noble blood. My 
blood was hot as theirs, and like an i«lioC 
I madly loved a daughter of one of their 
proudest families. I would have imd 
myself at her feet ; I would have poured* 
forth my blood at her command; I 
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would have taken service in the Patriot 
army, had she wished it. She might 
have made a god of me, and she turned 
me into a demon ! Unskilled in the 
arts of women, I deemed that they were 
all faithful and simple as the mother who 
nursed my youth, in the fort oi San 
Carlos, on the frontier of the Pehuen- 
ches. The white-blooded woman re- 
ceived my offerings, she smiled on my 
rude and untutored affection, and I be- 
lieved it was the smile of sincerity, when 
it was but the mockery of what she 
deemed my presumption. I spoke out 
plainly, I humbled myself before her, 
and asked for love, where love was not. 
She spurned me with contempt; she 
called me * Indian, base blooded Indian/ 
and told me that if I presumed again to 
address her thus, the earcel* and stripes 
should be my portion. She then took 
the hand of a newly-made patriot officer, 
who sat near her, and declared him her 
accepted lover. I had not in my youth 
been taught the arts of the whites ; but 
the feelings of nature prompted me, and 
I frownea defiance on him who was to 
rob me of all that I valued in the world. 
He arose and struck me. My left hand 
was upon his throat, and nly right hand 
reached to my girdle, when the shriek of 
her who loved him and hated me, re- 
strained the stroke ; and her fether and 
his slaves entering, I was bound in her 
presence, and the earcel and stripes she 
had threatened, became my portion. 
She spoke no word to save me from 
shame, wid all feelings of mercy were 
' scourged away from me. I thought of 
vengeance while in prison, and I escaped 
from my bonds to wreak it. Had I 
possessed power at first, I had slain her 
lover ; but I had time for reflection ; and 
I remembered that if he perished, I 
might make room only for another rival. 
(Goncladed at page 60.] 



BABELAIS* WILL AND TKSTAIUMT. 

The celebrated Rabelais is said to have 
made the following will: — " I owe much 
— I possess nothing — I give the rest to 
the poor." 

SPANISH FLATTXRY. 

The %)aniards do not often pay hyper- 
bolical compliments; but one of their 
admired writers, speaking of a lady*s 
black eyes, says, they were in mourning 
for the murders she had committed. 



AN EULOGIUM ON COFFEE. 

BT COUNT EUMFORD. 



Amongst the numerous luxuries of the 
table unknown to our forefiitbers, which 
have been imported into Europe in 
modern times, cofiee may be considered 
as one of the most valuable ; its taste is 
very agreeable, and its flavour uneom* 
monly so; but its principal excellencies, 
are its salubrity, and its exhilarating 
quality. It excites cheerftilness with- 
out intoxication; and the pleasing flavour 
which it contains, lasts many hours, and 
is never followed by sadness, langour, or 
debility ; it diffuses over the whole frame 
a glow of health, and a sense of ease and 
well being, which b exceedingly delight- 
ful. Existence is felt to be a positive 
enjoyment, and the mental powers are 
awakenoid) and rendered uncommonly 
active. It has been facetiously observed, 
that there is more wit in Europe, since 
the use of coffee has become so general 
among us, and I shall not hesitate to 
confesss that I am seriously jof that 
opinion. Some of the ablest, most 
brilliant, and most indefatigable men I 
have been acquainted with, have been 
remarkable for their fondness of cofiee ; 
and I am' so persuaded of its powerful 
effects in clearing up the mind, and 
invigorating the fiusulties, that on very 
interesting occasions I have several times 
taken an additional dose for that very 
purpose. That cofiee has contributed 
to our innocent eigoyments, cannot be 
doubted ; and experience has abundantly 
proved that so for from its being un- 
wholesome, it is most certainly very 
salubrious. 

TO MAKE COrrXE AS THE FRENCH 
MAKE IT. 

Have a cofilee-pot with a lip ; pour into 
it as many cups of boiling water as you 
wish to make cups of cofiee; let the 
water boil, then put in as many table- 
spoonfuls of cofiee as there are cups of 
water, stir it in, let it simmer till the 
head falls. When the cofiee is done, 
take it off the fire, pour in a cup of cold 
water, set the coffee on the heiurth, and 
let it stand ten minutes, when it will be 
fine. For breakfast, put one cupful of 
this coffee to three or four cups of boiled 
milk, and sweeten to your taste, and 
you will find it a luxury at -a small ex- 
pense, as great as wealth can procure. 



*■ Spanish prison. 
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METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 
No. III. 

A KKYSRIK. 

*<Sach tricks hath strong imagination.' 



Thcbk are waking moments when the 
challenger, Ji^dgment, being entirely 
asleep, the brain seems an unquestioned 
thoroughfare for all the vagrant ideas 
and recollections that present themselves, 
through which they dance in whimsical 
succession, exhibiting a very <' Feast of 
Fools," a saturnalia of the fimcy. 

One of these fito, something between 
musing and dreaming, I experienced 
last night during an interval of sleepless- 
ness after retiring to rest. Anxious to 
avoid a too tedious continuity in my pa- 
noramic survey of London, I had been 
considering what detail regarding the 
metropolis I might most agreeably seize 
upon to diversify these essays, and had 
immediately felt oppressed and over- 
whelmed by a crowd of reminiscences 
and reflections, to such a degree as 
totally to exclude the possibility of se- 
lection at that time. After resolutely 
sustaining for a while the effort to make 
choice of a subject out of the multitude 
that presented themselves, my strength 
at last gave way, and let in at once the 
whole incoherent rout of ideas of and 
concerning the metropolis and its envi- 
rons, and ** aU which them inherit," to 
riot through the chambers of my brain 
in ease and triumph. 

Having thus found it utterly imprac- 
ticable to admit any one, or even one 
series of them, for examination to the 
exclusion of the rest, I found that all that 
my active faculties could do on this oc- 
casion, if they could do anything, was to 
take note of some at least qf the ungp- 
vemable throng as they passed by, and 
transmit them to paper in the morning. 
Besides, I consoled myself with the re- 
flection, that this very report, unaccount- 
able as it may look as an essay, will not 
be without a peculiar interest for those 
who, looking a little beyond the surfaces 
of things, seek to know all the ways in 
which a varied acquaintance with the 
capital may operate upon an impressible 
mind. 

Strange indeed were the wanderings 
of my spijrit. First of all, as if weary of 
being 

in populous city pent, . 

and feeling that "fiirthest from that was 
best," it flew to its summer recollections 
of the secluded shades of Oulwich, and 



the breesy heights of Norwood and 
Sydenham ;»-of Dulwich« still, comforts 
able, rural, embowered, with green sunny 
glades about it, and a ** happy valley** 
beyond, enclosed on all sides by hillf 
sweetly diversified ; — Dulwich, the very 
panuiiseof 

retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
with its semi-monastic college, the air of 
which, at once reminds us of its worthy 
fotmder, Allen, the associate of Shak- 
speare, and the keeper of bonnie King 
Jamie's bonnie bears, in the days when 
thp human drama had to struggle for 
dignity and pre-eminence against that of 
the four-footed performers; — Dulwich, 
with its new gallery of the old masters, 
which you should visit in the winter, to 
eiyoy in perfection the summer tints 
that ever glow upon its walls. 
Hence fly we to 
— — Norwood's oak-dad hill, 
which, though its oak-wood vesture has 
been severely rent and curtailed since 
Jamie Thomson's time^ still retains 
enough of it to warrant the continuance 
of the epithet. From hence it is that 
the view of London in all its extent, 
excites without bewildering or agitating 
the mind. The eye seems to embrace 
it almost at a glance. The dome of 
St. Paul's and the Abbey towers are 
at once before it. The wooded heights 
in the fore-ground, the groves of Dul- 
wich, and the fine ridge of Heme •hill 
beyond them, which pleasingly veils the 
lower mass of the town, shewing the 
whole range of the more elevated objects 
over that broad green mound, and the 
forest-looking port &r away to the right 
of it,, while the heights of Ilampstead 
and Highgate are seen dim and lofty 
through the smoky veil that ever over^ 
hangs the town, — compose a scene of 
stillness, singularly contrasting with the 
view from the actual summit of St Paul's, 
and its accompanying sounds. In the 
latter, the distracting city is swarming, 
humming, rattling, fuming, all around 
you. In the former, you see its profile 
in tranquil distance, merelv closing in a 
wide green expanse of rural beauty, over 
which its image comes silent, softened, 
and even soothing to the mind. But, 
should the thought of 

its woes, its cares, its pain, 

indeed obtrude upon you, then you have 
only to turn away,- and a few score yards' 
will bring you to a wide-spread view into 
which nought intrudes that can remind 
you of the town — but your eye stretches 
away over woods and parks, villages and 
orchards, cornfields and meadows, into 
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the heart of Kent, while the nearer hill 
at .your feet is pleamngly diversified with 
mingled wildness and cultivation, and 
beautifully skirted by a portion of the 
older wood. 

Here are the wild flowers of the forest 
and the meadow, in richer diversity than 
is elsewhere to be found in the imme- 
diate environs. Here are almost always 
to be seen the delicate heath-bell, and 
the purple-glowing heather, dear to the 
mountaineer. In the spring-time, here 
are violets, scentless though they be ; and 
on the approach of 

The flowery May, who from her 

green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale 
primrose, 
although the cowslip inhabits not this 
spot, the primrose is scattered through 
one part of the woods in plenteous clus- 
ters, though sought in vain on the other 
side of the town, about Primrose-hiil, 
Primrose-vale, or their vicinity. 

But alas! the eye of poetical sen- 
sibility is doomed to be wounded even 
by that spirit of cultivation which the 
heart approves. One beauteous bank 
under the wood-side> commanding one 
of the most charming points of view, and 
covered, each spring, with a rich pro- 
fiision of flowery embroidery, has been 
invaded by the plough ; — and, yet more 
lamentable! a larger tract, that used to 
be covered with bushes and wild flowers, 
and intersected with mosi^ paths over- 
hung by the rose and the woodbine, has 
been actually cleared and ploughed up. 
Yes — ^the utilitarian coulter has 
Laid waste the borders, and o*er- 
'thrown the bowers! 
No more shall I behold that wilder- 
ness of dewy blossoms, shaking their 
perfumes to the air as the birds leap 
joyously from spray to> spray. When, 
for the first time, I beheld this havock, I 
own that I felt as if the iron — that is, the 
ploughshare, had entered my soul. Some 
bushes, however, there are still, in other 
.spots, whereon the wild roses, more 
elegantly beautiful here than I have else- 
where beheld them. 

Hang on such thorns, and play as 

wantonly, 
When summer's breath their masked 

buds discloses ; 

and with them I must be content. 

So much for bloom. Then, as for 
melody, — the Londoner who would hear 
the nightingale in perfection — and she is 
well worth going to hear once a^year at 
least — should come here — ^to this par- 
ticular part of Norwood, which riobly 



deserves its beauty-attributing appella- 
tion — BMtUieu HilL ■ ■ 

Well, vagrant Fancy! whither hie we 
now ? We have ample space, and many 
a century, to range in. Shall we look in 
upon Chaucer's pilgrims, assembled at 
the Ti^Mird in Southwark, in the four- 
teenth century-»-or at one of Robert 
Owen's social fosUvals in the nineteenth ? 
— or shall we enter a House of Lords, 
half filled with ladies, to hear some bir- 
ring debate — or attend a Jewish syna- - 
gogue-— or a Bible^sooiety meeting — or 
a high mass in Warwick-street chfqf>el — 
or a lecture on the transcend^tal philo- 
sophy — an execution — or a pantomime ? 
Shall we feast on the Claudes, the Pous- 
sins, the Titians, the Rubenses, the 
Rembrandts, and the Correggios, and 
shudder at the dismal reality of the Ho- 
gartbs, in the National Gallery ?•— or 
shall we study the genius of Rome-^ 
of Greece — of Egypt — in the gallery of 
the British Museum, — or admire the 
endless diversity of classical groupings 
upon its Hamiltonian vases,^-or strive to 
unriddle that pretty 'enigma, the unique 
Portland vase— or lament the incongru- 
ous association of palace and exhibition- 
room which forces itself upon you in 
beholding the ridh, carved wainsootings 
and chimney-pieces, and the costly^ 
painted ceilings of grand old Montague - 
house, giving an air of wretchedness to, 
and receiving it from, the glass-cases of 
curiosities and natural history, — or, in 
the print -room, turn over a portfolio of 
Claude, of Rembrandt, or Salvator — or 
those delicious Chinese flower-paintings, 
matchless in delicacy and elegance, as 
well as in nature and in colour, — or 
glance at thatf curious mezzotint of St. 
Evremond and the Duchess of Maaarin, 
which recalls to us such a host of associ- 
ations relative to the courts of England 
and France in the days of the «• great" 
Louis and the careless Charles? This 
may suggest to us a visit to the reading- 
rooms, to look again at the beautiful 
delineations from that "court of Paphos" 
with which tlie pencil of Mr. Murphy 
and the pen of Mrs. Jamieson have fa- 
voured us. The name of Murphy may 
remind us to cast another admiring 
glance over the splendid folio which we 
owe to another artist of that name, 
exhibiting the rich remains of Oriental 
magnificence and elaborate art which the 
Moors have left in the romantic Penin- 
sula. And thence, again, we may. turn 
to some rare monument of the industrious 
idleness of monki^ days in the gothie- 
storied pages of some antique missal, 
chrooide, or legend. Then, after .cast- 
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ing a ^ance down that noble modern 
gallery, worthy of the magnificent royal 
donation to which it is appropriated, we 
may turn to that splendid exhibition of 
the mineral kingdom, spread before us 
in the upper gdlery, upon which the 
crowd of old historical portraits, interest- 
ing in themselTes^ look oddly down. In 
this vast apartment, from gems of every 
iorm. and hue — firom diamond and ruby 
— from topazand sapphire— iVom emerald 
and amethyst— we will turn, for a change, 
to those strange, brown>grey mammoth 
skulls and jaws in the upright cases, and 
those other strange relics of former crea- 
tions, and boast of the modern geologist, 
the ichthyosauri and plesiosauri, gigantic 
precursors of the crocodile and lizard 
tribes. Another of those tranations 
which we love will take us from these 
hoar, ghastly, ponderous fragments of 
primitive history, to the fairy grace, hue, 
and delicacy of that part of the ornitho- 
logical collection in the adjoining room, 
where the smallest of the small at once 
remind the Spanish reader of Calderon*s 
beautiful metaphor — 

flor de pluma, 
O ramillete con alas, 
having, literally, all the softness, and 
more than all the brilliancy, of winged 
flowers. And, talking of wings, my 
freakish fancy ! how is it with our own 
flight ? We have not 

** put a girdle round about the Tovm 
In fbrty minutes." 
After buzzing and fluttering for a littfe 
while, here have we been fairly caught, 
and detained in the chambers of the 
British Museum. 'Tis too late this 
time to resume our excursion. In the 
short space that is left us, let us be vastly 

grave, moral, and coherent. 

I have heard the affectedly aristocra- 
tic, exclusive, or genteel, exclaim against 
the mob of people admitted to the exhi- 
bition rooms of the British Museum, and 
express their desire to go there only on 
some private day, by particular permis- 
sion, or at all events on some day when 
the attendance of the public should be 
very thin. I differ from this feeling in 
toto. There are abundant other pkces 
of public resort, where the great, the 
fashionable, and the wealthy, form the 
bulk, or at least the more prominent 
portion of the'assemblage ; and they who 
can never live away from such associa- 
tion, will find such resorts open to them 
every day. But the man, and woman 
too, of rank however elevated, who de- 
light to see human attention excited, 
human fitculties awakened, though in 



the humble subject, will be gratified, at 
an exhibition like the one in question— 
a nation4d collection too, maintained by 
the people's money — to find themselves 
surrounded by the people — every one of 
whom, much as we may smile at the 
questions they will frequently ask, and 
the ignorance they will be constantly 
betraying, will at least find some object 
to stimulate their curiosity as well as 
please their eye, — and this, we repeat 
it — ^the awakening of curiosity — is the 
main-spring of the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

For my own part, it is cheering to me, 
after growing weary, as one is apt to doj 
at seeing the people out of doors, day 
after day, drudging each at his one un- 
improvlng mechanical routine, to be^ 
hold here, all in decent attire, a numer- 
ous assemblage of "the middle and 
, working classes,'* crowding the staircased 
and galleries of this great repository, 
gathering, in an agreeable mode, som^ 
instruction as well as amusement, and 
feeling the prouder for the acquisition. 

The uniform of the common soldier, 
which we often find here diversifying the 
mass of bourgeois costumes, and which is 
calculated to shock the nerves of the su- 
perficial and the falsely fastidious, is, I 
.own, more pleasing to my eye here than 
elsewhere-^simply because here we find 
the mere military automata, the pieced 
of machinery, drilled, as near as is prac- 
ticable, to have minds as uniform as their 
coats, disappear for a time, and, in des- 
pite of their non-epauletted jacket, which 
excludes them from so many intellectual 
spectacles and associations, we find them^ 
for an interval, with their faculties un- 
chained, in the character of observant, 
and in some degree reflective human 
beings. 

Nor can I conceive that the head of a 
great, powerful, enlightened, and rapid- 
ly improving nation, who should have 
that nation's real happiness and best wel- 
fare at heart, could look upon any assem- 
blage with more cordial satisfaction than 
upon this. 

The great object in education, which 
Is beginning to be understood, of im- 
pressing as many clear and definite ideas 
as possible, by directing the attention to 
actual objects, when accessible, rath^ 
than to descriptions, is capable of being 
greatly forwarded by the resources of 
this national museum ; and therefore; 
every well-wisher to national, and hiore 
especially to metropolitan instruction, 
must be anxious that they should be de- 
veloped to the greatest advantage. 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

(For the ParierreJ, 

Chap. III. 

Sweet b the eariy bhish of morn, 

Divinely tweet and fair; 
Bat sweeter is tlie lover's hope 

That dawns above despair. 

Mahomet returned to the tents, to tell 
Ricardo what had passed between hun> 
self and Leonisa, and finding him there^ 
he related to him every particular : when 
he came to speak of Leonisa's emotion 
on being told that he was dead, the tears 
almost started to Ricardo*s eyes. He 
told him how he had Signed the story 
of Cornelio's ciqptivity, to try her feel- 
ings; and with what indifference and 
disregard she had spoken of Comelio; 
all which was balm to the afflicted heart 
of Ricardo : he said to his friend^ 

*'l remember, Mahomet, a story 
which was told me by my fiither ; 
you know how ingenious he was, and 
have heard how much he was favour- 
ed by the emperor Charles V., whom 
be constantly served in honourable 
posts in wars. He told me, I say, 
that when the emperor was besieging 
Tunis, which he took, together with 
the fortress of La Goleta, one day 
when he was in his tent, a Moorish 
woman was brought and presented to 
him on account of her singiilar beauty ; 
and that, at the time when she was pre- 
sented, some rays of the sun, streaming 
through an opening in the tent, feU 
upon her hair, which seemed to rival 
them in brilliancy— a thing quite un- 
common in the Moorish women, who 
always pride themselves upon having 
their hair quite black. He used to re- 
late that,' at that time, there were in the 
tent, among many others, two Spanish 
gentlemen; one an Andalusian, the other 
a Catalonian, both ingenious and both 
versifiers ; and the Andalusian, upon see- 
ing her, being struck with admiration, be- 
gan to. repeat impromptu some of those 
verses, which the Spaniards call coplas, 
of a complicated construction ; and hav- 
ing got to the end of the first five lines, 
he Uiere stopped, without completing 
either the copla or the sense, tor want 
of finding with sufficient readiness the 
necessary rhymes. But the Catalonian, 
who was by his side, seeing him at fault, 
as if he had a mind to take the unfinished 
copla out of his mouth, went on and 
completed it with the corresponding 
rhymes. This story came to my recol- 
lection when I saw the countenance of 



the beauteous Leoniaa uncovered in the 
pacha's tent, eelipang not only the 
splendour of the sun, but that of the 
whole heavens.'* 

« Hcdd, hold, Ricardo, my friend,** in. 
temipted Mahomet, ^ lest thou 8hoiild*8t 
so far pass the boimds of reason in extoll- 
ing thy ehanning Leoniaa, as to appear 
more of a heathen than a durisUan. 
Repeat to me, if you will, those verses, 
or coplas^ or whi^ever you call them; 
and then we will talk of matters more 
interesting, and perhaps of more advan- 
tage." 

« With all my heart," said Ricardo ; 
** only I must remind you that the five 
first lines were spoken by the one, and 
the five last by the other, and both ex- 
tempore; thus — 

*' As when the snn is seen to rise 
Over an eastern moontain's brow ; 
And bursts at once upon onr eye. 
And fills oar hearts with glad snrpriae. 
Wakening to life the wortd below^ 
Or as the roby*s dassling glow, 
Which the corroding worm defies. 
So, Axa, does thy beaaty show. 
Which to the heart more swiftly flies 
Than Moorish lance did ever go." 

** The verses please me well,** said 
Mahomet ; ** and I am still better 
pleased, Ricardo^ to find that you are 
capable of repeating verses at all ; since 
either to compose or to recite them re- 
quires a mind somewhat at ease.** 

" But," returned Ricardo, '* people 
sing dirges as well as hymns, and both 
are in verse. However, no more of this 
at present, but tell me what you think 
of doing in our affiur. For, though I 
did not undentand what passed between 
the pachas in the tent while you were 
gone with Leonisa, it was related to me 
by a Venetian renegade in my nui8ter*s 
service^ who was present, and is well ac- 
quainted with the Turkish langtiage; 
and I am therefore aware, that what 
must be done first of all, is to seek 
some means of preventing Leonisa from 
coming into the hands' of the Grand 
Signior." 

*« The first thing to be done,** repUed 
Mahomet, <' is to get you into my mas- 
ter's possession; when that is accom- 
plished, we will then consult about 
further measures.** 

Their conversation was here broken 
off by the keeper of Hassan*s christian 
captives, who came and took away Ri- 
cardo. 

The cadi returned to the city with 
Hassan, who in a few days took the 
account of All's government, and gave 
it to him, folded up and sealed, in order 
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thftt be iniffht detMrt for Constantinople^ 
which he did immediately, earnestly re- 
commending to the cadi to send the 
captive with as little delay as possible* 
and at the same time to write to the 
Grand Signior in such terms as should 
serve to advance his pretensions. The 
cadi promised him that he would do so— > 
but with fiUsehood in his heart, for it was 
burning for the fair captive. Ali having 
departed filled with fiUse hopes, and 
Hassan remaining not devoid of them, 
Mahomet so contrived matters that Ri- 
cardo came into his master's possession. 

Time passed on; and the desire of 
seeing Leonisa so haunted Rtcardo> that 
it left him not a moment's repose. He 
changed his name of Ricardo into Ma- 
rio, that his own might not come to 
Leonisa *s ears before he should see her ; 
and to get to see her was very difficult ; 
for the Turks were then, as now, ex- 
tremely jealous, covering the fiices of 
their women from the view of all men ; 
though, indeed, they did not take much 
offence at their shewing themselves to 
the Christians^ — perhaps, as a writer of 
that day observes, it was because they 
thought captivity unmanned them, and 
so made them harmless. Whether or 
not this notion was well grounded, the 
same writer, though he knew by experi- 
ence what it was to be a captive, does 
not inform us; it does, however, appear, 
from what follows, that the Turkish 
women were not all of that opinion. 

It happened, then, that one day the 
lady Halima beheld her slave Mario, 
and so beheld him that his image re- 
mained fixed in her memory and en- 
graven on her heart. Being probably 
dissatisfied with the feeble caresses of a 
husband old enough to have been her 
grandfather,' a criminal passion easily 
found its way into her breast ; an.d she, 
with as little hesitation, imparted her 
secret to Leonisa, of whom she was 
akeady very fond, on account of her 
amiable dispo»tion and discreet be- 
haviour ; treating her, ^t the same 
time, with great respect, as being des- 
tined for the Grand Signior. She told 
her that the cadi had brought to the 
house a christian captive, so handsome 
and graceful, that she thought she had 
never seen so fine a man in all her life ; 
that they sud he was a gentleman, and 
from the same place as her renegado 
Mahomet ; and that she knew not how 
to intimate to him her partiality without 
making the christian think lightly of her 
for having declared it. Leonisa asked 
her what was the captive's name, and 



she told her that it was Mario; to which 
Leonisa replied — 

'* Were he a gentleman, and of the 
place which they say, I should know 
him ; but there was no one of that name 
at IVapani. However, lady, you must 
let me see and speak to him; I will then 
tell you who he is, and what is to be 
expected of him.** 

" It shall be so,*' said Halima ; « and 
on Friday, while the cadi is performing 
the service in the mosque, I will have 
.Mario sent in here, where you can speak 
to him alone, and, if you think fit, 
acquaint him with my passion, which 
you will do in the most prudent way you 
can." 

Within two hours after matters had 
been thus arranged between Halima and 
Leonisa, the cadi called to him Maho- 
met and Mario, and with as little reserve 
as Halima had unbosomed herself to 
Leonisa, the amorous old man opened 
his breast to his two slaves, asking them 
to counsel him how he should contrive 
to possess himself entirely of the fair 
christian's person, without openly vio- 
lating his duty to the Grand Signior. 
With so much ardour did the religious 
Turk speak of bis passion, that he com- 
municated some of his eagerness to his 
two slaves, who were meditating directly 
the contrary to what he supposed. It 
was settled among them that Mario, as 
being a native of the same place as Leo- 
nisa (though he had declared he did not 
know her), should take upon him to 
solicit her, and declare to her his 
master's wishes; and that in case she 
could not be gained in that way, the 
cadi should use force, since she was in 
bis power. And when this was done, 
he might excuse himself from sending 
her to Constantinople, by giving out that 
she was dead. The cadi was quite de- 
lighted with the scheme which his slaves 
proposed ; and in the joy of his heart at 
the prospect of a speedy fulfilment of his 
wishes, he immediately offered liberty 
to Mahomet, together with half his pro- 
perty at his decease : he also promised 
Mario, if he accomplished what he de- 
sired, his liberty, and money wherewith 
to return home in wealth, honour, and 
happiness. If he was liberal in his pro- 
mises, his slaves were lavish in theirs, 
offering to get him the moon from 
heaven, much more Leonisa, if he would 
only give them access to her. 

<« I will give it to Mario," replied the 
cadi, " as often as he pleases ; for I will 
send Halima for a few days to the house 
of her parents ; and when she is gone. 
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I wifl order the porter to let Mario into 
the house whenever he likes to come, 
and will tell Leonisa that she is at 
liberty to talk with her fellow-country- 
man as often as she pleases." 

Thus fortune at length began to favour 
Ricardo. 

Halima, with the promptitude and 
eagerness natural to woman when she 
has some passion or inclination to gra- 
tify, was the first to set about the ac« 
complishment of her design. That same 
day the cadi told her, that she might go 
to recreate herself at the house of her 
parents as soon as ever she chose, and 
might remain there as many days as she 
pleased. But she, being full of the 
hopes with which Leonisa had inspired 
her, was so far from wishing to go and 
-visit her parents, that she would not 
then have consented to go to the Ma« 
hometan paradise itself; and so she 
answered him, that at th4t time she had 
not any such desire ; and that when she 
had she would inform him of it, but that 
she must take the christian maiden with 
her. 

"No/* returned the cadi, ** you must 
not ; for it is not fit that she who is 
destined for the Grand Signior should be 
seen by any one; still less must she be 
allowed to converse with christians ; for 
you know that when she comes into the 
Grand Signior*s hands, she must be 
shut up in the seraglio, and turn Maho- 
metan whether she will or no." 

" O, but," rejoined Halima, " her 
going to my parents' house, or her com« 
municating with them, will be of no 
consequence in that respect ; for though 
I communicate with them so often, yet 
I am not a worse Mahometan for that : 
besides, I don't intend to stay with 
them more than four or five days, 
for the love which I bear you will not 
permit me to be lodger absent from 
you." 

To this the cadi made no reply, lest he 
should give her some cause to suspect 
his intention. The Friday came, and 
he repaired to the^ mosque, where his 
religious duty detained him four hours ; 
and scarcely had Halima seen him safely 
beyond the threshold of his own house, 
before she ordered Mario to be called in ; 
but a Corsican christian, who served as 
porter at the inner door, refused to ad- 
mit him, until Halima called out to him 
to do so. Ricardo then entered, embar- 
rassed and trembling as if he had been 
going to fight against a host of enemies. 
Leonisa was attired in the same manner 
as when she entered the tent of the 



pac^has, and seated at the foot of a great 
marble staircase which led to tbe corri- 
dors. Her head was resting on the palm 
of her right hand, and her arm upon her 
knee ; her eyes being turned to the side 
opposite the door at which Mario entered; 
so that although he was approaching tbe 
place where the sat, she did not see him, 
Ricardo, on entering, gased round 4he 
whole house; but all appeared solitary 
and silent, until he cast his eyes towards 
the spot where Leonisa was seated. A 
thousand mingled sensations of pain and 
pleasure rushed upon his soul; a few 
paces only seemed to divide him from 
his long-sought happiness^- but, alas J 
he was a captive, and ^le whom he 
adored was in the power of another. 
Revoking these things in his breast, 
he advanced slowly and tremulously, 
by turns joyftil fmd sad, h^hating and 
resolute, towards the object in which 
all his bliss was centred-^-when Leonisa 
suddenly turned her head, and fixed her 
eyes upon Mario, who was gazing in- 
tently at her. 

When their eyes met, the agitation of 
each was manifested in a difibrent man- 
ner. Ricardo stood still, unable to ad- 
vance another step. Leonisa, who, from 
the account which Mahomet had given 
her, believed Ricardo to be dead, was 
struck with fear and astonishment at 
thus unexpectedly beholding him; and 
rising up, but without turning round, 
she stared fixedly upon him, and retreat- 
ed up- four or five of the marble steps ; 
then taking a small cross from her 
bosom, she kissed it a number of times, 
and crossed herself again and again, as 
if some ghost or apparition were stand* 
ing before her. Ricardo, recovered 
from his confusion, and understuiding 
by Lecmisa's motions the cause of her 
fear, said to her — 

"I sincerely regret, beauteous Leo- 
nisa, that the story which Mahomet 
told you of my death was not a true one; 
for I should then have escaped the 
anxiety which I now feel to know \die- 
ther the cruelty which you ever shewed 
me is still unabated. Compose yourseU^ 
lady ; descend ; and if you will venture 
to do what you have never before done, 
which is, voluntarily to approach me, do 
«o, and you will find that I am no phan* 
torn, but the living Ricardo — he whose 
hairiness or misery depends upon your 
pleasure." 

At that moment Leonisa laid her 
finger on her Up, which Ricardo under- 
stood to be asignal either that he should 
be sU^it, or speak in a lower tone ; and 
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gatheriDg some degree of resolution, be 
approat^d her near enough to hear from 
her the following words : — 

** Speak softly, Mario (for so I belieye 
you at present cali yourself), and about 
nothing but what I myself shall intro- 
duce; for you must know, that should 
we be overheard, it might prevent our 
ever meeting again. 'I believe that our 
mistress Halima is listening to us, who 
has told me that she is in love with you, 
and has employed me to acquaint you 
with her passion. If you will requite it, 
it will be more to the advantage of your 
body than of your soul ; and if you will 
not, you must at least feign that you do, 
if only because I ask it of you, and 
because the rules of gallantry require it." 
To which Ricardo answered — " I 
never before thought, fair Leonisa, that 
I could hesitate to perform anything 
which you should ask of me ; but I now 
find it to be otherwise. And have we, 
then, such command over our inclina- 
tions, that we can transfer them at 
pleasure; or does it become a man of 
truth and honour to deal falsely* in a 
matter of such moment? If, however, 
you really think that such a thing ought 
to be done, you have only to say so, for 
your will is mine; and that you may 
not say the first command you ever laid 
upon me was' disobeyed, I will waive my 
scruples of honour to meet your wishes, 
and will seem to favour those of Halima, 
if I may therdiiy obtain the happiness of 
seeing you: make for me, then, what- 
ever answer you may think best, and my 
feigned compliance shall confirm iu ' 
And in return for this, which seems to 
me the greatest sacrifice that you could 
require of me, I ask you to tell me 
briefly how you escaped from the cor- 
sairs, and how you came into the hands 
of the Jew who sold you.*' 

** To relate the story of my misfor- 
tunes,'* answered Leonisa, " requires 
more time than is at present at our dis- 
posal; yet I will endeavour, in some 
degree, to satisfy your request. You 
must know, then, that at the end of one 
day after our separation, Yuzufs vessel 
was driven back by a violent wind to the 
same island of Fantalaria, where we saw 
your'galiot also; but as for our own, 
they could not prevent it from dashing 
upon the rocks. My master, seeing his 
destruction so imminent, emptied in 
great baste a couple of water casks, 
stopped them well, and tied them toge- 
ther with xsords, putting me between 
them; then hastily stripping himself, 
and taking another cask in his arms, he 



fiistened himself to it with a rof>e, and 
tied the end of the same rope to the 
casks to which I was attached ; then re- 
solutely threw himself into the sea, in- 
tending to draw me after him. I myself 
had not resolution enough to plunge; 
but one of the Turks threw me after 
Yuzuf, and I fell senseless among the 
waves. When I began to recover, I 
fbund myself on shore, in the arms of 
two Turks, who were holding rae with 
my face towards the ground, casting up 
a great quantity of water. I opened my 
eyes in terror and amaaseroent, and be- 
held Yuzuf lying close to me with his 
head dreadfully shattered; occasioned, 
as I afterwards learned, hy his being 
driven against the rocks in coming 
ashore, which had put an end to his 
existence. The Turks also told me that 
by means of the rope they had dragged 
me ashore almost drowned. 

<* Only eight persons escaped from the 
wreck: we remained on the island for 
eight days, during which time the Turks 
treated me with as much respect, and 
even more, than if I had been theur 
sister. We were hidden in a cave, they 
being fearftil lest the garrison of a chris- 
tian fort upon^ the island should descend 
upon them and make them prisoners: 
they lived upon the wet. biscuit which 
the sea washed ashore from the wreck of 
the galiot, going out at night to gather 
it. But) unfortunately for me, it hap- 
pened that the fort was at that time with- 
out a commander, the last having died 
within a few days, and there were no 
more than twenty soldiers in the garri- 
son. This the Turks learned fi^m a 
boy who came dawn from the fort to 
gather shells on the sea shore, and whom 
they made captive. 

•< When eight days had elapsed, there 
came to that coast a Moorish trading 
vessel, which being discovered by the 
Turks, they came out of their hiding- 
place, and made signs to the vessel, 
which was near enough to the land for 
those on board to perceive that they were 
Turks who made the signals. The lat- 
ter related their disaster, and the Moors 
received them into their vessel, in which 
was also a very rich Jew merchant, who 
owned the whole or the greater part of 
the goods on board, consisting of bar- 
racans, Moorish cloths, and other arti- 
cles, which he was conveying from the 
Barbary coast to the Levant. In the 
same vessel the Turks went to Tripoli; 
and on the way they sold me to the Jew, 
who gave for me a thousand crowns, 
which he must have considered an ex* 
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orbitant price but for the passion which 
he afterwards .discovered for me. 

« Having landed the Turks at Tri- 
poli, the vessel continued its voyage; 
the Jew. then b^gan openly to solicit me, 
and I received his advances in the man- 
ner they deserved; so that, despairing 
of the gratification of his wishes, he re- 
solved to get rid of me the first opportu" 
nity that should offer. Knowing that 
the two pachas,. Ali and Hassan, were 
in this island, where he could sell his 
merchandise. as .well as in Scio, whither, 
he had nxeant to carry it, he came hither 
intending to sdl. me. to one of the two 
pachas; for w:|iich. purpose he put>me in 
the dress in which you now see me, . the 
better to entice them to purchase me. > 

** I have learned that this cadi has. 
bought .me fi)r.the purpose of presenting, 
me to the Grand Turk, about which I. 
am not a little alarmed. I have here 
been tdid the. fictitious story of your 
death ; and I can tell you, whether you 
will believe me or not, that I grieved to 
hear \t; fi>r if I be unloving^ I ain n^ 
ungrateful; -r-y^t. I tather envied than, 
pitied yoUjr.&CCi considering that. your 
calamities were, thus at an end." . 

" You say well, lady," replied Ricar-; 
do; « but that death would have depFived- 
me of the happiness of again beholding 
you, which I now ei^joy, and which I 
would not exchange for any bliss, save 
that of heaven, which life or death could 
afford .me. But I have to inform you, 
that the cadi, into whose power I have 
eoiiie -through a series of adventures not 
less varied than your own, has con- 
^iKed .the same passion. for you which 
Halin^a -.entertains for me. He has 
shofSen ;. me . as . the . ambassador. . of his 
wishes, an^ I have accepted the office, 
not fpr'his gratification but for my own, 
in thus having an opportunity of meeting 
you, — for you see, LeQnisa,.to what our 
misfort.nn6s haxe .brought us — that you 
are employed, to, bring about .that which 
you. well cktiow to be impossible; and I 
to do what I would give the life which 
this lately. uQhopQd-for meeting ha^ 
taught me once, more to value, never to 
accomplish." * 

<if I, hardly know what to say to you, 
RicardOi." answered Leonisa,- ** nor how 
we ure te find our, way out of this laby- 
rinth into>whiQh our . ill f$te has led us, 
I cau oi)Iy s|iy,.-that.we are under the 
necessity pf using -that, which is foreign 
to our natures dissimulation and .deceit ;. 
and ^o I tell you that I will give such an; 
account of you to H.alima, as shall rather 
give her cause to hope than to despair : 



and you may say of me to the cadi what 
you think most convenient for the scciio 
rity of my honour and for his deception ; 
and since I place my honour in your 
hands, you may well believe that I have 
preserved it unsullied through all the 
perils which it has undei^gone. There 
will be no obstacle to our conversing 
with each other, .which will be a great 
pleasure to me, provided only that you 
never advert tb the.sulject of your love; 
for the: first time that .you do so, I. shall 
desist from seeing you. For you must not 
suppose me possessed, of so little forti- 
tude as to yield that in my captivity 
which I refused when I was free; I 
must <rathery with the. favour. of heaven, 
resemble gold, which comes from the 
crucible refined and purified. Be satis- 
fied with my having td|d you, that your 
presence is not "now, as once it. was, un- 
pleasant to me; for you must know, 
^icardo, that I. always thought, you 
somewhat, rude and arrogant* presuming 
rather too much upon youv own: Wjorth. 
I acknowledge,. however, .^hat X might 
be mistaken ;.. afad.it is noli itaipossible 
l^iat. experience*, may undeceive. me, and 
tliat being so undeceived, I may, with 
not less modesty, be. less unkind. — But 
now. farewell, for I. am afraiid lest-Hali- 
ma should have been listening to us; 
she understands something of our chris- 
tian tongue, at least of that mixed lan» 
guage in which the Turks and Christians 
communicate with each other.*' 

** True, lady," replied Ricardo ; '< and 
I thank you as much for the explanation 
you have- given, as for the fiivour you 
have done ttie in permitting me to see 
you ; and perhaps, as you say, experi- 
ence will shew you how mild and lium- 
ble I really am especially in your service; 
and without your having occasion to 
prescribe limits to ray behaviour, it 
shall be as strictly decorous towards you 
as^ you can possibly desire. As for de-^ 
ceiving the cadi, be assured that I shall 
manage that ; do you .do the same with 
Halima; and^lady, I must tell you, that 
since we have met, ^ firm hope has 
Sprung up in my breast that we shall ere 
long obtain our desired freedom. And 
now, adieu. .Some other time I will 
relate to you the adventures throi^h 
which "fortune .has brought me to my 
present situation, since 1 separated* or 
rather was separated, from you." 

They. now took leave of each other: 
Xiconisa well satisfied with the submis- 
sive deportment of Ricardo ; and he, 
quite happy to have heard a kind word 
from the lips of Leonisa. 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

(For the Parterre J, 

Chap. IV. 

How oft the rainbow of alluring joy 
Turns to destruction's lightning. 

During the interview which concludes 
the foregoing chapter, Halima was in 
her chamber, praying the prophet to 
grant Leonisa success in the commission 
which she had entrusted to her. The 
cadi was in the mosque, requiting with 
his own desires those of his wife, anxious 
to hear the answer which he expected 
fron his slave, whom he had ordered to 
speak to Leonisa during his absence, as 
Mahomet, he said, would furnish him 
an opportunity of doing, although Ha- 
lima was at home. Leonisa encouraged 
Halima*s guilty passion, giving her 
reason to hope that Mario would comply 
with all her wishes, but telling her that 
two moons must elapse before he could 
grant that which he desired even more 
than she ; which delay he requested, to 



fulfil a vow which he had made, of offering 
up prayers to God for his deliverance. 
Halima was satisfied with this account 
of her beloved Mario, and with his ex- 
cuse, but she was quite willing to give 
him his liberty before the expiration of 
the term of his vow, if he would only 
requite her passion; and so she asked 
Leonisa to request that he would dis- 
pense with the delay, for that ^e would 
give him whatever the cadi should ask 
for .his ransom. 

Before Ricardo gave his master an 
answer, he consulted with Mahomet 
about what he should say to him, and it 
was agreed between them that they 
should give him no hopes, but advise 
him to set out with the fair captive as 
soon as possible for Constantinople ; tell- 
ing him, that on ^he way, either with 
her consent or against it, he might 
gratify his passion ; and that as for satis- 
fying the Grand Signior, the best way 
would be, to buy another Christian slave ; 
then, during the voyage, to feign or 
procure Leonisa*s illness, and some night 
to throw the other Christian damsel 
30 
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overboard, pretending that it was Leo* 
nisa, the Grand Signior's captive, who had 
died of her sickness ; that this might be 
done in such a manner that the truth 
would never be discovered, and that so 
he would ensure to himself the pos- 
session of the captive without incurring 
the displeasure of the sultan. 

So infatuated was the wretched old 
man, that if they had told him a thousand 
extravagancies, he would have believed 
them, so that they did but tend to the 
fulfilment of his wishes : but their present 
advice appeared to him to be exceed- 
ingly wise and practicable; and so it 
might have proved, had not the intention 
of his two counsellors been to possess 
themselves of the vessel on the way, and 
to reward his insane project by putting 
him to death. Another difficulty, how- 
ever, presented itself to the cadi, which 
seemed to him to be the greatest of all ; 
it was, that his wife Halima would not 
be willing to let him go to Constanti- 
nople unless he took her with him : 
but an expedient soon occurred to him ; 
for he said, that in lieu of the Christian 
slave whom they meant to buy, and 
throw into the sea instead of Leonisa, 
Halima should serve their purpose, as he 
desired above all things to get rid of her. 
With the same readiness that he be- 
thought himself of this expedient, it was 
approved of by Mahomet and Ricardo. 

Their plan being thus settled, the cadi 
informed Halima the same day of the 
voyage which he intended to make to 
Constantinople to carry the Christian 
slave to the Grand Signior, through 
whose bounty he hoped to be made grand 
cadi of Cairo or of Constantinople. 
Halima expressed great satisfaction at 
his determination, thinking that Ricardo 
would be left behind; but when he 
assured her that he must take Ricardo 
with him, and Mahomet also, she then 
changed her mind, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from that which she had at 
first so warmly approved ; and told him 
at last that if be would not take her with 
him, she would not let him go at all. 
The cadi, therefore, consented to do as 
she desired, consoling himself with the 
prospect of getting rid of his troublesome 
spouse in the manner already described. 
Meanwhile, Hassan pacha did not fail 
to solicit the cadi to deliver up the cap- 
tive to him, offering him mountains of 
gold, and giving him Ricardo into thew 
bargain, whose ransom he estimated at 
two thousand crowns ; but all these gifts 
and promises had no other effect upon 
the cadi than that of making him hasten 
his departure the more. So that, being 



urged by his own desires, by the impor- 
tunities of Hassan, and by those of 
Halima, whose imagination was also 
cheating her with false hopes, in the 
course of twenty days he fitted out a 
brigantine of fifteen benches of oars, and 
manned it with good Moorish rowers 
and some Greek Christians. In this 
vessel he embarked all his riches, nor did 
Halima leave any of her valuables behind ; 
she also asked her husband's permission 
to take her parents with her, that they 
might see Constantinople. Her inten- 
tion was the same as Mahomet's, being 
to concert with him and Ricardo the 
seizure of the vessel on the way ; but she 
would not acquaint them with it until 
they bad embarked. Her design was to 
go to some Christian country, there to 
return to Christianity, which she had 
formerly quitted, and to marry Ricardo, 
since it was most likely that, having so 
much riches with her, if she turned 
Christian, he would not fail to take her 
for his wife. 

Ricardo, meanwhile, had another in- 
terview with Leonisa, in which he 
acquainted her with the whole of his 
design, and she told him of that which 
Halima had formed, and had com- 
municated to her; each enjoined secresy 
to the other; and both commending 
themselves to the care of providence, they 
awaited the day of departure. When it 
arrived, Hassan attended them to the 
sea-side with all his soldiers; nor did he 
quit them until they set sail, and even 
then he gazed afler the brigantine, as it 
lessened to the view, until he could see 
it no longer: and it seemed as if the 
sighs of the enamoured Moor impelled 
with greater swiflness the sails which 
were wafting from him the object of his 
desires. But Hassan did not mean to be 
thus baffled. The passion which had 
inflamed his Turkish breast, selBsh and 
sensual as it was, had taken deep root, — 
it filled his whole soul, — it burned with 
fierce, ungovernable fury, and had 
prompted him to make sure, as he 
thought, of enjoyment and revenge. 
This, then, was his reflection, as he stood 
gazing on the lessening bark. « So, there 
she goes, tranquil and swift, like some 
fair bird of the ocean; but I will let slip 
a falcon that shall dart upon her in her 
mid-career, and stain the fair wave with 
blood. That wretched cadi and his 
slaves, the ocean shall soon receive into 
his wide, cold bosom ; but that bewitch- 
ing captive, worthy the prophet's para- 
dise — she shall find a warmer resting- 
place.'* 

He went immediately to put into 
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ezeeation a plan which, after mature 
deliberation, he had, some days previous 
to the cadi's departure, resolutely deter- 
mined upon. In another port, he had 
armed and equipped a vessel of seventeen 
benches of oars; in this he put fifty 
soldiers, all attached to his person, and 
whom he had obliged by numerous gifts 
and promises, and ordered them to pur- 
sue and take the cadi's vessel and his 
riches, to put to the sword all that were 
in it, excepting the captive Leonisa, the 
only treasure which he desired to possess 
of the many which the brigantine car- 
ried, and to sink the vessel, so that no 
indication might be left of the fate of the 
passengers. The thirst for plunder made 
them get on board, and set out on their 
expedition with the utmost alacrity, — it 
put wings to their feet and courage in 
their hearts, though, indeed, they knew 
that those in the brigantine could make 
but little resistance, going, as they were, 
unarmed, and without suspicion of any 
such attack. 

The first two days that the brigantine 
was at sea, appeared to the cadi to be 
two ages, for he would fain have carried 
his determination into effect on the first 
of them ; but his slaves told him that it 
was advisable first of all to contrive that 
Leonisa should appear to fidl sick, in 
order to give a colouring of probability 
to the story of her death, and that her 
illness must continue for several days: 
he, however, was for having it said that 
she had died suddenly, in order that he 
might accomplish his purpose at once 
and without delay, by dispatching his 
wife, and gratifying the desire which 
burned within him ; yet he was at last 
obliged to yield to the opinion of his two 
counsellors. Halima had already de- 
clared her intention to Mahomet and 
Kicardo ; and they had resolved to ex- 
ecute it at a certain stage of their voyage 
which they thought most convenient; 
but the cadi pressed them so eagerly, that 
they at length determined to do it the 
first opportunity. On the sixth day of 
their voyage, the cadi, thinking that 
Leonisa's feigned indisposition had lasted 
long enough, importuned his slaves that 
the next day they should dispatch Ha- 
lima, wrap her up in a shroud, and throw 
her into the sea, saying that she was the 
Grand Signior's captive. 

At the dawn of the next day, which, 

- according to the intention of Ricardo 
and Mahomet, was to witness either the 
fulfilment of their design, or their own 
destruction, they discovered a. vessel 

- which, with all force of sail and oar, was 
giving them chase. They feared it was a 



Christian corsair, from which they were 
none of them likely to escape without ill- 
usage: the Turks expected to be made 
captive; and the Christians, although 
they would regain their liberty, to be 
stripped and robbed. Mahomet and 
Ricardo would indeed have been quite 
satisfied with obtaining Leonisa's liberty 
and their own ; but they knew that evil 
was to be apprehended from the brutality 
of the pirates ; the profession of piracy 
being one of those which render all who 
follow them, of whatever country or reli- 
gion, cruel and brutal. All, therefore, 
prepared for defence, rowing at the same 
time with all their might ; but, in a few 
hours, they found their pursuers gaining 
upon them so fast, that, in less than two 
hours more, they were within cannon 
shot. Seeing this, they struck sail, quit- 
ted the oars, took up their arms, and 
awaited the attack; although the cadi 
told them not to be in any fear, for that 
the vessel was Turkish, and would do 
them no harm whatever. He imme- 
diately ordered a white flag, in token of 
peace, to be displayed at the stern of his 
vessel, in order that it might be seen by 
those who, in their eagerness for plunder, 
were rushing at a furious rate upon the 
devoted and almost defenceless brig»n- 
tiae. 

Mahomet just then turned his head, 
and discovered that a galiot was approach- 
ing them from the west, apparently of 
twenty benches. He told the cadi ; and 
some Christian slaves at the oar said that 
this was a Christian vessel; all which 
doubled their fear and confusion, and 
they remained in anxious suspense, ex- 
pecting and fearing the event. Willingly 
would the cadi at that moment have sur- 
rendered all his anticipated enjoyment to 
have found himself safe within the walls 
of Nicosia, so great was his perturbation ; 
but his attention was quickly called to 
those ill the former vessel, who, without 
any regard to his flag of amity, or to the 
religion which they professed, boarded 
the cadi's ship with such violence that 
they had nearly sunk it. The cadi then 
discovered that his assailants were soldiers 
from Nicosia. He divined what was the 
object of their pursuit, and gave himself 
up for lost and murdered; and, indeed, 
had not the soldiers been more eager to 
plunder than to slay, neither the cadi nor 
any of his people would have been left 
alive. But at the time when they were 
most ardently engaged in the work of 
pillage, a Turk suddenly cried out, 
" Soldiers, to arms ! — a Christian vessel 
is bearing down upon us." And such 
appeared to be the case ; for the vessel 
e2 
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which the cadi*8 brigantine had discovered 
was approaching with Christian ensigns 
and colours, to assail Hassan's vessel as 
furiously as the latter had attacked that 
of the cadi; but before it came up, one at 
the prow asked, in the Turkish language, 
what vessel that was; and was answered 
that it belonged to Hassan Pacha, viceroy 
of Cyprus. << How comes it, then," re- 
sumed the Turk, '*that you, who are 
Mussulmans, attack and plunder this ves- 
sel, which we know that the cadi of Ni- 
cosia is aboard of?" To this Hassan's 
men answered, that they knew nothing 
more of the matter than that he had or- 
dered them to take the vessel, and that 
they, as his soldiers, bound to obey him, 
had executed his command. 

The captain of the vessel that came 
with Chrbtian colours, having thus learn- 
ed what he wanted to know, quitted 
Hassan's ship for that of the cadi, and at 
the first fire killed above half a score of 
the Turks who had entered it. He then 
proceeded to board it with great resolu- 
tion ; but scarcely had he and his men set 
foot on board, before the cadi discovered 
that his new assailant, instead of being 
a Christian, was no other than Ali 
Pacha, the enamoured of Leonisa, who 
had been lying in wait for him with the 
same intention with which Hassan had 
sent in pursuit of him, and who, in order 
that he might commit his theft with 
greater secresy, had clothed his soldiers 
in the Christian costume. The cadi, 
knowing the intentions of the enamoured 
and treacherous Pachas, raising his voice, 
began thus to denounce their wicked- 
ness: — "How is this, AU Pacha, thou 
traitor, that, being a Mussulman, thou 
fallest upon me in the disguise of a Chris- 
tian ? — and you, ye traitorous soldiers of 
Hassan, what demon hath instigated you 
to commit so vile an outrage ? How 
comes it that, to gratify the loose desires 
of him who has sent you hither, you thus 
lift your hands against your natural su« 
perior?" 

At these words the conflict was sus- 
pended — ^the soldiers on each side looking 
at and recognising each other, for they 
had all served under the same captain, 
and fought under the same banner ; and 
■being confounded by the remonstrance of 
the cadi and the consciousness of their 
crime, their resolution &iled them, and 
they were disposed to sheath their scimi- 
tars. Ali alone shut his eyes and his ears 
to every thing; and, rushing upon the 
cadi, gave him such a cut on the head, 
that, had it not been defended by a hun- 
dred yards of muslin, which were wrap- 
ped round it, he would undoubtedly have 



cloven it in two. The cadi was, however, 
struck down between the benches ; and as 
he fell he exclaimed, " Oh ! cruel rene- 
gade, and enemy of the prophet, is there 
no one who will lift his hand to chastise 
thy enormous cruelty and insolence? 
How hast thou dared to lift thy hand 
and thy weapon against thy cadi — against 
a minister of Mahomet?** 

This appeal of the cadi gave additional 
effect to his previous denunciation, and 
the soldiers of Hassan, fearing lest those 
of Ali should snatch from their hands the 
prize which they had already considered 
as their own, resolved to continue the 
conflict. One of them, setting the ex- 
ample, was followed by all the rest ; and 
they fell upon AU*s men with such vigour 
and impetuosity, that the latter, though 
much superior in number, were soon re- 
duced to a few. They who were left, 
however, attacking in their turn, amply 
revenged their comrades, not leaving 
more than four of Hassan's men alive, 
and those severely wounded. Ricardo 
and Mahomet were observing them by 
now and then putting their heads through 
the scuttle or hatchway of the after-cabin, 
to see in what all this clashing of arms 
was to end. Finding that nearly all the 
Turks were slain, and the survivors se- 
verely wounded, so that they might easily 
be despatched, diey called to their assist- 
ance two cousins of Halima's, whom she 
had brought with her in order that they 
might assist in seizing the vessel ; and, to- 
gether with them and with her fiither, 
they leaped into the gangway, snatched up 
scimitars belonging to the slain, shouted 
<< Liberty ! liberty !** and, aided by the 
stout Greek rowers, they succeeded, with 
safety to themselves, in despatching the 
exhausted Turks. Then passing into 
All's galiot, which was left without de- 
fence, they took possession of it and all 
that it contained. One of the first that 
fell in the second encounter was Ali Pacha 
himself, who was cut down by a Turk, in 
revenge of the cadi. 

By the advice of Ricardo, they all im- 
mediately set to work to remove whatever 
was valuable in their own vessel, and in 
Hassan's, into All's galiot, which was 
larger, and adapted to any cargo or voy- 
age. Its rowers, too, were Christians, 
who, being gratified with their liberty, 
and with many things which Ricardo dis- 
tributed among them, offered to work the 
vessel to Trapani, or to the world*s end, 
if he chose to order them. This being 
settled, Mahomet and Ricardo* rqjoidng 
for the happy event, went to Halima, and 
told her that if she was disposed to return 
to Cypnu^ they would man her own ves- 
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■el with good rowers, and would give her 
half the treasures which she had embark- 
ed; but she havings through all the ter* 
rors which she had experienced, preserved 
her passion for Ricardo> said that she 
would go with them to a Christian land ; 
and at this her parents were exceedingly 
rgoioed. 

The cadi*s senses returned; they 
dressed his wound as well as the circum- 
stances would admit of their doings and 
then told him that he must choose one 
of two things; either to be taken to a 
Christian country, or to return in his 
own vessel to Nicosia. He answered, 
that since fortune had been so unkind to 
him, he thanked them for the liberty 
which they gave him, and he wished to 
go to Constantinople and complain to 
tiie Grand Signior of the wrong that had 
been done him by Hassan and Ali. But 
when he learned that Halima was leaving 
him, and meant to turn christian, he 
was almost mad with rage and vexation. 
However, they fitted out his own vessel, 
provided him with everything necessary 
for his voyage, and also gave him a few 
of the zechins which had lately been his 
own. Having now resolved to return to 
Nicosia, he took leave of them all ; but 
entreated that before he set sail, Leonisa 
would embrace him; which single favour, 
he said, would suffice to chase from his 
mind the memory of his misfortune. 
They all asked Leonisa to grant him that 
indulgence, as she might do it without 
oflfence to her modesty. She consented ; 
the cadi then asked her to lay her hands 
upon his head, that he might have hopes 
of the cure of his wound ; and she satis- 
fied him in that particular also. This 
being done, and having bored and sunk 
Hassan's vessel, being &voured by a 
fresh breeze from the east, which seemed 
to court the sails, they gladly hoisted 
them, and in a very few hours they lost 
sight of the cadi's vessel, who, with tears 
in his eyes, was gazing in the direction 
in which the winds were wafting from 
him his wife, his treasures, his eigoy- 
ment, and almost his existence. 

Chap. V. 

Fair ones, 't is said, there are, wlio slight 
Real worth for oatward grace ; 

Bat many more, 1 ween, prefer 
A heart before a face. 

RicARDO and Mahomet pursued their 
voyage, with very different reflections 
from those of the cadi : they resolved not 
to touch at any place on the way; so 
thev passed within sight of Alexandria, 
and without slackening sail, or having 



occasion to use the oars, they arrived at 
the island of Corfu, where they took in 
water : they proceeded immediately, pass- 
ing by the Acrooeraunian rocks; and 
on. the second day they discovered at a 
distance the promontory of Passaro, the 
ancient Pachinus of the fertile Trinacria 
— one of the names given, on account of 
its triangular form, to the fruitful island 
of Sicily. The vessel flew on her pros- 
perous course^ within sight of that cape 
and of the then fiuned island of Malta, 
and in four days more^ following the 
Sicilian coast, they discovered the island 
of Lampedosa,* and soon after that on 
which the corsair galiot had been wreck- 
ed, at the sight of which Leonisa shud- 
dered, recollecting the imminent peril in 
which she had there been. The next 
day they saw before them their long- 
desired coimtry: fresh joy filled theur 
hearts ; and their spirits were exhilarated 
by this new pleasure^^ne of the great- 
est which can be experienced in this life 
— that of returning afier long captivity, 
in health and safety, to our native land. 
There is one which pierhaps equals it, 
says the delightful Cervantes (and he 
had experienced both), which is, that of 
being victorious in battle. 

In the galiot had been found a chest 
full of small silk flags and streamers of 
diflerent colours, with which Ricardo had 
the vessel adorned. It was a little after 
day-break, when they found themselves 
within a league of the city ; and, rowing 
by divisions, and raising at intervals a joy- 
ful shout, they were approaching the har- 
bour, about which they soon saw an im- 
mense number of people assembled, who, 
having observed this gaily adorned vessel 
coming so leisurely to land, had hastened 
down to the shore to obtain a nearer 
view. Meanwhile Ricardo had asked as 
a favour of Leonisa, that she would put 
on the very same dress and ornaments 
in which she had entered the tent of the 
two pachas, as he had a mind to put a 
pleasant deception upon her parents, with 
a view to give them an agreeable surprise. 
She did so ; adding decoration to deco- 
ration, and beauty to beauty, for her 
countenance brightened with joy as she 
approached her native shore ; and after 
all, smiles enhance the charms of a lovely 
fiu^e no less than tears, — as the rose which 
seems to triumph in bloom and gladness, 
is beheld with a more lively though less 
tender feeling of delight than the pale and 
drooping lily. Ricardo, likewise, put on 



• A small and fertile island in the Mediter- 
ranean, aboot twelve miles in circuit. 
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a Turkish dress, as did also Mahomet, and 
all the christians at the oar ; the clothes 
of the Turks who had been slain affording 
them an ample supply. 

When they reached the mouth of the 
harbour, it was about eight in the morn- 
ing, which was so bright and serene, that 
the heayens seemed to smile upon their 
joyous arrival. Before they entered the 
harbour, Ricardo had the artillery of the 
galiot discharged, consisting of one piece 
of cannon and two falconets, which were 
answered from the city by the like num- 
ber of guns. The people on shore were 
in suspense, awaiting the arrival of the 
gallant-looking vessel. But when they 
descried the white turbans of those on 
board, whom they consequently took for 
Turks, they began to suspect some stra- 
tagem; the militia of the town seized 
their arms and ran down to the port, and 
the horsemen spread themselves along 
the shore : all which was very entertain- 
ing to those on board the galiot ;'who 
having entered the harbour, dropped an- 
chor close to the shore ; and immediately 
fixing the gang-board, all at once laying 
up their oars, they stepped ashore one by 
one, as in procession, and kissed the ground 
again and again, shedding tears of joy; 
a clear sign to those who stood gazing at 
them that they were christians, who had 
made themselves masters of a Turkish 
vessel. In the rear of the procession 
came Halima, with her father and mother 
and her two cousins, all in Turkish 
dresses: and last of all came the beautiful 
Leonisa, in the same splendid attire in 
which the Jew had sold her, having her 
face, as on that occasion, covered with a 
veil of crimson taffety. She walked be- 
tween Ricardo and Mahomet; and the 
eyes of the assembled multitude were in- 
stantly fixed upon them : on stepping 
ashore, they, like the rest, prostrated 
themselves and kissed their native soil. 

The governor of the city now approach- 
ed them, as he clearly perceived that they 
w^re the most important persons of the 
party ; but he had no sooner come near 
enough to observe their features, than he 
recognised Ricardo, and ran with open 
arms and with symptoms of great plea- 
sure, to embrace him. With the gover- 
nor came Cornelio and his father, and the 
parents and relatives of Leonisa, together 
with those of Ricardo ; all of them being 
persons of the first consequence in the 
city. Ricardo embraced the governor 
and returned his gratulations. He then 
took Cornelio's hand, who, having dis- 
covered who he was, turned pale and al- 
most trembled with fear at feeling his 



grasp. With his other hand at the same 
time holding Leonisa's, Ricardo said, ** I 
pray you, my friends, of your courtesy, 
that before we enter into the city, and 
into the temple, to render due thanks to 
God for the great mercies he has vouch- 
safed to us in our misfortunes, that you 
listen to a few words which I am desirous 
of addressing to you." The governor 
told him in answer, to say whatever he 
pleased ; for that they would all listen to 
him with' pleasure, and in silence. He 
was immediately surrounded by the prin- 
cipal persons present, and, elevating his 
voice a little, he addressed them to the 
following effect. 

*' You must well remember, my friends, 
the misfortune which happened to me a 
few months ago, in the garden by the 
sa|t mines, together with the loss of Leo- 
nisa. Neither can you have forgotten 
how solicitous I was to procure her li- 
berty ; since, forgetting my own, I offered 
for her ransom all that I possessed; 
though, indeed, I can presume but little 
on the merit of this apparent generosity, 
since it was but to ransom my dearer self. 
All that has since happened to us both, 
requires more leisure, a fitter opportunity 
and a more tranquil mind than 1 at this 
moment possess, to relate iL Suffice it 
for the present to say, that after various 
and extraordinary adventures, and af^r 
a thousand times despairing of any re- 
medy for our misfortunes, heaven, in its 
infinite mercy, has at length restored us 
to our long-desired country, in happiness 
and wealth. But the satisfaction which 
I now feel is owing, not to my own share 
in our common good-fortune, but to the 
pleasure which I imagine this my lovely 
and constant enemy to feel, both in the 
recovery of her liberty, and in seeing be- 
fore her, as she now does, the form which 
is dearest to her soul. I also rejoice in 
the general joy of those who have been 
my companions in calamity. But al- 
though misfortune will often change the 
disposition and vanquish the strongest re- 
solution, it has been otherwise with the 
fair destroyer of my hopes ; for, with more 
fortitude and firmness than can well be 
told, she has braved the tempest of her 
misfortunes, and resisted my ardent though 
honourable suit, — I repeat, that I of- 
fered my property for her rapsom, and in 
my sincere and honourable passion I 
yielded her my soul. — I have since 
risked my life, much more for the sake 
of her liberty than of my own : and al- 
though to the mind of one more grateful, 
these might be obligations of some im- 
portance, yet I desire not that they should 
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be so regarded ; I only wish this one to 
be considered so, which I now confer." 

So saying, he raised his hand, and with 
all gentleness and delicacy uncovered the 
fsce of Leonisa. He then continued — 
" Here, Comelio, I deliver to you the 
treasure which you ought to value above 
all valuable things ; and you, beauteous 
Leonisa, — you see that I give you to him 
who has ever borne you in remembrance : 
this I do indeed wish to be considered as 
an act of generosity, compared with 
which, to part with wealth, life, and ho- 
nour, is nothing. Receive her, too happy 
youth, — ^receive her, — and if thou art 
capable of appreciating such a treasure, 
thou art indeed the happiest upon earth. 
With her I will give thee all that falls to 
my share of the prize which heaven has 
given to us all, which I believe will be 
upwards of thirty thousand crowns. All 
this thou mayst ei^oy to thy heart's con • 
tent, in ease, quiet, and freedom; and 
heaven grant that it may be for many 
years. For my part, since, being without 
Leonisa, I shall be without happiness, I 
wish to be poor ; for wanting her, life 
itself will be more than I can enjoy.'* — 

Here he was silent for a few moments, 
as if his voice was stifled ; but before any 
one spoke he exclaimed — " Good heaven ! 
how much do sorrows and disasters dis- 
turb the understanding! I, my friends, 
in my eagerness to do right, have not 
well considered what I have been say- 
ing : for no one can bestow that which 
belongs to another. What authority 
have I over Leonisa, that I should give 
her to any one? — or how can I pretend 
to dispose of that which is so far from 
being mine ? Leonisa is her own — and 
so much her own, that were she to lose 
her parents (whom heaven preserve 
many years !) there would be no one to 
control her will ; and should the obliga- 
tions which her good sense must tell her 
she owes to me; be considered as any 
obstacle to it, I cancel them from this 
moment. I must, then, retract what I 
have said: I do not give anything to 
Comelio, for I have no power to do so : 
I only confirm the gift of my property to 
Leonisa, desiring no other compensation 
than that she should believe the sincerity 
of my passion, and that it never tended 
to any object unworthy of her incompa- 
rable modesty, worth, and beauty." 

Ricardo here ceased; upon which 
Leonisa answered him in these terms : 
— " If, Ricardo, you imagine that during 
the time when you were enamoured and 
jealous of me, I granted any favour to 



Cornelio, you may well believe that it did 
not exceed the bounds of decorum, since 
it was under the guidance of my parents, 
who permitted it because they were de- 
sirous of obtaining him for my husband. 
If you are satisfied on that point, you 
will not, I think, have been less so with 
the experience which you have had of 
the modesty and propriety of my deport- 
ment. This I say, Ricardo, to give you 
to understand that I have always been 
at liberty — subject, I mean, to none but 
my parents, whom I now, with all due 
submission, entreat to give me leave to 
dispose of that freedom which your great 
valour and generosity have restored to 
me." 

Her parents said that they gave her 
the liberty which she requested, as they 
trusted in her prudence that she would 
use it in such a manner as should re- 
dound to her honour and advantage. 
*• With this permission, then," resumed 
the discreet Leonisa, " I will risk ap- 
pearing forward, that I may not appear 
ungrateful ; and so, worthy Ricardo, my 
choice, which has hitherto been reserved, 
hesitating, and doubtful, declares itself 
in your favour. Hence men may learn 
that women are not all ungrateful, since 
I hereby shew my gratitude at least ; I 
am yours, Ricardo, and yours I will be 
until death, — unless indeed some wor- 
thier object induce you to deny me 
your hand. " 

At these words, so unexpected, Ricardo 
was transported with joy. So much was 
he affected, that he could not answer Le- 
onisa otherwise than by falling on his 
knees before her, and taking her hands, 
which he kissed again and again, bathing 
them in tears of tenderness and love. 
Cornelio wept for vexation, the parents 
of Leonisa for joy, and the bystanders 
with admiration and sympathy. 

The bishop or archbishop of the city 
was present, and took the betrothed pair, 
with his benediction and license, to the 
great church, where, dispensing with the 
usual delay, he united them immediately. 
The rejoicing was general throughout the 
city, and was testified that night by a 
great number of illuminations, and for 
many days after by the games and enter- 
tainments given by the relatives of Ricardo 
and Leonisa. Mahomet and Halima re- 
turned to the bosom of the church ; and 
the latter, finding it impossible for her to 
become the wife of Ricardo, consoled 
herself by espousing Mahomet, who, with 
the faith of his fathers, had resumed his 
Christian name of Francesco. Ricardo's 
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generosity gave to her parents and her 
cousins, out of his share of the prize, an 
ample sufficiency for their maintenance. 
In short, they now were all free, happy, 
and contented. Ricardo became famous 
not only through all Sicily, but in Italy 
and other countries, under the name of 
the Generous Lover; and his memory 
long survived in the numerous o£^ring 
of Leonisa, who was a shining example of 
beauty united with modesty and discre- 
tion. 



LAST DAYS OF 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 

The following account of the last mo- 
ments of this profligate King, whom 
modern writers liave been pleased to call 
"the Merry Monarch," is taken from 
the private Diary of Evelyn, who was an 
eye witness of the abominable scenes he 
so graphically describes. 

**Feb, 4. 1685.— I went to London, 
hearing his Majesty had been the Mon- 
day before surprised in his bed-chamber 
with an apoplecticfit, so that if, by God's 
providence, Dr. King (that most excel- 
lent chirugeon as well as physician) had 
not been accidentally present, to let him 
blood, his Majesty had certainly died that 
moment, which might have been of dire- 
ful consequence, there being nobody else 
present with the King save this Doctor 
and one more, as I am assured. This 
rescued his M^gesty for the instant ; but 
it was only a short reprieve. He still 
complained, and was relapsing, often 
fainting, with sometimes epileptic S3rmp« 
toms, till Wednesday, lor which he was 
cupped, let blood in both jugulars, had 
both vomit and purges, which so relieved 
him, that on Thursday hopes of recovery 
were signified in the Gazette ; but that 
day, about noon, the physicians thought 
him feverish. This they seemed glad o£, 
as being more easily allayed and metho- 
dically dealt with than his former fits ; 
so as they prescribed the famous Jesuit's 
powder; but it made him worse: and 
some very able doctors who were present 
did not think it a fever, but the effect of 
his frequent bleeding and other sharp 
operations used by them about his head ; 
so that probably the powder might stop 
the circulation and renew his former fits, 
which now made him very weak. Thus 
he passed Thursday night with great 
difficulty ; when complaming of a pain 
in his side, they drew twelve ounces more 
of blood from him : this was by six in the 
morning of Friday, and it gave him relief; 



but it did not continue; for being now 
in much pain, and struggling for breath, 
he lay dving ; and after some conflicts, 
the physicians despairing of him, he gave 
up the ghost at half an hour after elevoft 
in the morning, being the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1685, in the d6th year of his reign, 
and 54th of his age.-»It is said, they 
exceedingly urged the receiving the Holy 
Sacrament, but his Migesty tokd them he 
wovld consider U; which he did so long 
till it was too late. He gave his breeches 
and keys to the Duke of York, who was 
almost continually kneeling by the bed- 
side and in tears. He also recommended 
to him the care of his natural children, 
all except the Duke of Monmouth. He 
intreated the queen to pardon him (not 
without cause !) he spoke to the duke to 
be kind to the Duchess of Cleaveland, 
and especially Portsmouth, and that Nelly 
might not starve. — Thus died King 
Charles II., of a robust constitution, 
and in all appearance promising a long 
life ! I never can forget the inexpressi- 
ble luxiury and profaneness, gaming and 
all dissoluteness, and as it were totid for- 
getfulness of God (it being Sunday even- 
ing), which this day sen'night I was 
witness of, the king sitting toying with 
his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, 
and Mazarine, &c. A French boy sing^ 
ing love songs, in that glorious gallery ; 
whilst about twenty of the great cour- 
tiers, and other dissolute persons, were 
at basset roimd a large table, a bank of 
at least 2000/. in gold before them ; upon 
which two gentlemen, who were with 
me, made reflections with astonishment. 
Six days after, all was in the dust I" 

SKETCH. 

(For the FarterreJ, 

'T was in her favourite bow'r, my ravished eye 
First met her downcast look, and from that day 
My bounding heart barst from its sleepy 

chains. 
Throbbing with tenfold pnlse of joy. I loved 
With such a deep o'erwnclraing tenderness. 
That earth contained no treasnre to my heart 
So dear, and I could willingly have dared 
The death, if borne opon her honeyed sigh; 
Angel in form, with eye of matchless light. 
Peeping like night star from its home of Une 
U pon a world of dreams. Her brow was arched 
By Love's own master hand, anon 'twas sad 
In melancholy sweetness, and in gloom. 
And then like rainbow with its stream of tears. 
Herald of smiles and hope! Soon were cor 

hearts 
In silken bond of sweet communion joined ; 
And whilst she chid me for my burning kiss. 
Still lingered, and returned its madd'ning fire ; 
Within my fond embrace confessed her love, 
Whisp'ring'in biissfai murmurs, '* Ever thine." 
Julian* 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF 
GARRICK. 

Ooa correspondent, Mr. Orxne, has 
sent us the following letter from Gar- 
rick, to the Secretary of the Customs, 
which does not appear to have been be- 
fore printed entire. We do not find it 
in the two quarto volumes of his oor- 
respondence. 

** Dear sir,— Not Rachel weeping for 
her children could shew more sorrow 
than Mrs. Garrick: — not weeping for 
her children, she has none ; nor indeed 
for her husband ; thanks to the humour 
of the times, she can be as philosophical 
upon that subject as her betters. What 
does she weep for then 1 Shall I dare 
tell you? It is — ^it is for the loss of a 
chintz bed and curtains. The tale is short, 
and is as follows : — I have taken some 
pains to oblige the gentlemen of Cal- 
cutta, by sending them plays, scenes, 
and rendering them other services in my 
way ; in return, they have sent me Ma- 
deini, and poor Rachel the unfortunate 
chintz. She has had it four years $ and 
upon making some alterations in our 
little place at Hampton, she intended to 
show away with her prohibited present. 
She had prepared paper, chairs, &c. for 
this favourite token of Indian gratitude. 
But, alas! all human felicity is frail; 
no care having been taken on my wife's 
part, and some treachery having been 
exerted against her, it was seized, the 
very bed, ' by the coarse hands of filthy 
dungeon villsuns,' and then thrown among 
the common lumber. 

*' If you have the least pity for a dis- 
tressed female, any regard for her husband 
(for he has had a sad time of it), or any 
wishes that the environs of Bushy Park 
be made tolerably neat and clean, you 
may put your finger and thumb to the 
business, and take a thorn out of Rachel's 
side. '* I am, dear sir, &c. &c. 

*<D. Garkick." 



" For earthly power doth then look likest 
God, when mercy Beasons justice." 

Merchant qf Venice, 

PETITION. 

O, Stanley I give ear to a hosband's petition. 
Whose wife well deserves her distressfal condi- 
tion» 



For true, as 'til said, since the first Eve undid 
'em. 

Frail woman will long for the fmit that's for* 
bidden. 

And husbands are taught nowa*days spite of 
struggles. 

Politely to pardon, a wife, though she smug- 
gles. 

If your honours and you, when the lez go 
astray » 

Have sometimes inclined to go with them tlut 
way. 

We hope to her wishes yon will not say nay. 

'Tis said that all judges, this maxim to keep. 

Not their justice to tire, at times let it sleep ; 

If more by the Scriptures their honours are 
mov'di 

The over-much righteous are then disapproved. 

Thus true to the Gospel, and kind as they're 
wise. 

Let their mercy restore what their justice de- 
nies. 



Regardless of his, and the laws prohibition ; 
If yon knew what I suffer, since she has be 



been 



caught, 
On the husband's poor head ever falls the 

wife's fault ; 
You would lend a kind hand to the contraband 

jade. 
And screen her for once in her Illicit trade. 



ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

[We take the following anecdotes from 
Dunlap's forthcoming ** History of 
American Arts and Artists.*'] 

▲ SECBHT WELL KEPT, OR THE AGREEABLE 
SURFRISE. 

"Monsieur Brugere, a French gentle- 
man, who had lived in double blessed* 
ness, until his consort and himself were 
of a certain age, or a little beyond, called 
on the painter, and engaged his portrait. 
The transaction, by agreement, was to 
be a profound secret, as he meant to 
surprise Madame Brugere, by presenting 
her with a duplicate of his beloved visage, 
as a new-year's gift. While this affair 
was going on, the painter received a visit 
from Madame Brugere. Sully, on seeing 
her enter, thought the secret had fared 
the fate of most secrets, and was pre- 
paring to bring Monsieur's physiognomy 
from its hiding-place ; but the lady did 
not give him time to be a Marplot. 
* Mr. Sully,' said she, * you must paint 
my picture very quick ; for I am deter- 
mmed to surprise Mr. Brugere very 
much by presenting to him my likeness 
on new-year's day, the first thing he 
shall see. Monsieur Brugere has long 
desired to possess my portrait — I have 
hitherto refused — ^but now I would sur- 
prise him, when he shall find it hung up 
before his face on new-year's morning. 
So you will paint my portrait, and we 
shall keep it very, very secret, from 
Monsieur Brugere and all the world.* 
Thus this happy couple had hit on the 
same plan to increase each other's plea- 
sure at the comencement of the year. 
Accordingly, both portraits were paint- 
ed, and both secrets remained inviolate 
and unsuspected. The painter con- 
trived that the pictures should be carried 
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to the house and placed in the parlour 
on new-year's eve, after the family 
had retired to rest — the same pretence 
for the secresy of the proceeding, and 
the lateness of the hour, answering for 
each, and each plotting with the pain- 
ter to deceive and surprise the other, 
A visit was soon received from the hus- 
band. * Aha ! Monsieur Sully ! Mon 
Dieu I how we have all played trick ! 
I trick my wife — my wife trick me — 
you trick both. Very early on new- 
year morning. Madam Brugere get up 
and go into the parlour. I listen, and I 
hear her exclaim very loud, and laugh 
immoderately. So I go to her to enjoy 
the joke. * Aha! my dear !' I say, *is 
It like?' < You shall look if it is like :' 
and there I found her picture by the side 
of mine. *■ Aha ! ' said I, ' Sully has told 
you my plot, and you counter-plot me !* 
but I found it was the same thought in 
two heads.' * And the mutual desire to 
produce an agreeable surprise,' said the 
painter." 

THE PICTURE OF THE WEST FAMILY. 

" Raphael West was born in the year 
1769, the oldest son of the great histori- 
cal painter. His portrait as a boy is 
introduced by his father in the beautiful 
small picture of the family, leaning on 
the arm of his mother's chair, who is 
looking at the second son, Benjamin, an 
infant on her lap. His school education 
was entrusted to one of the numerous 
academies that surround London, and 
it seems to have been a favourite with 
the Americans of that day, as Mather 
Brown, John Singleton Copley, (the son 
of the painter, and now Lord Lynd- 
hurst), and Raphael West were shool- 
mates and playmates, when, as Mather 
Brown told Leslie, ' he and Raefe had 
often, while bathing, given the chancellor 
in embryo, a ducking in the Serpentine 
river. 

" Having mentioned the West family 
picture, I will repeat what Mr. Charles 
R. Leslie has said respecting it, as con- 
nected with my friend Raphael. * Of 
all Mr. West's pictures, great or smaU, I 
prefer (perhaps you will laugh at me) 
the little one representing his own fami- 
ly. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say, 
' no man ever painted more than half-a- 
dozen perfectly original pictures in his 
life.' Certainly this one stands pre-emi- 
nent among Mr. West's half-dozen. It 
is well known by an indifferent engra^ 
ving, as large, I believe, as the picture, 
and represents a young mother (Mrs. 
West) soon after the birth of her second 
child. I know of nothing in the art 



more lovely than the mother and the 
sleeping babe. Near her stands, half 
reclining, a boy of nine or ten years of 
age (your old fi-iend Raphael West) and 
on the other side sit two quakers with 
their hats on, the father and brother of 
the artist, who leans on the back of one 
of their chairs.' Does he not lean on 
his wife's chair ? By the by, had Allan 
Cunningham ever seen this picture or 
even seen Mr. West, he could not, one 
would suppose, constantly speak of him 
as a quaker. To return to Leslie. ' I 
believe the picture represents the first 
visit paid by the father and brother-in- 
law to the lady, after the birth of the 
second son, and the silence which reigns 
over the whole is that of religious medi- 
tation. When Mr. West's pictures were 
sold, Mr. Newton and I agreed, if it 
should come at all within our means, to 
buy this one between us. But Raphael 
West, to whom it belongs, would not 
part with it. It was, therefore, not in- 
cluded in the sale. I did not know the 
reason at the time, but Raphael since 
told me, and added, with a feeling which 
does him honour, that as long as he could 
keep any thing, he would not part with 
that picture. It is well known that 
when Benjamin West, a young man, 
left home for Italy, he had formed an 
attachment to a young lady of Philadel- 
phia, of the name of Shewell. On his 
arrival in England from Italy, his pros- 
pects as an artist soon assumed so pro- 
mising an aspect, that he determined to 
remain there, and wrote to his affianced 
bride, asking her to undertake the voyage 
to England, under the care of his vene- 
rable father. The lady and her intended 
&ther-in-law complied with the request, 
and in London, for the first time, the 
old gentleman met his eldest son, who 
was a watchmaker, settled in Reading, 
and at that time forty years of age. This 
son was born after old Mr. West went 
to America, and the mother dying, the 
child was retained by her relatives. West 
married and remained in America until 
he came to bring a bride to his son Ben- 
jamin, one of the many children given 
him by his American wife." 

A FOREST ON FIRE. 

Audubon, the American naturalist, gives 
the following vivid description of a fire 
in the woods, as related to him by a 
wood-cutter — one of the sufferers by the 
event. It is full of appalling interest, 
and strongly reminds us of the monsoons 
on the sandy plains of Africa. 
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"About twenty-five years ago, the 
larch or hackmitack trees were nearly all 
killed by insects. This took place in 
what hereabouts is called the ' black soft 
growth ' land ; that is, the spruce, pine, 
and all other firs. The destruction of 
the trees was effected by the insects cut- 
ting the leaves, and you must know that, 
although other trees are not killed by 
the loss of their leaves, the evergreens 
always are. Some few years after this 
destruction of the larch, the same in- 
sects attacked the spruces, pines, and 
other firs, in such a manner, that before 
half a dozen years were over, they began 
to fall, and, tumbling in all directions, 
they covered the whole country with 
matted masses. You may suppose that, 
when partially dried or seasoned, they 
would prove capital fuel, as well as sup- 
plies for the devouring flames which, 
accidentally, or perhaps by intention, 
afterwards raged over the country, and 
continued burning at intervals for years, 
in many places stopping all communica- 
tion by the roads ; the resinous nature of 
the firs being of course best fitted to 
ensure and keep up the burning of the 
deep beds of dry leaves of the other 
trees. 

"I dare say that what I have told 
you brings sad recollections to the minds 
of my wife and eldest daughter, who, 
with myself, had to fly from our home 
at the time of the great fires. I felt so 
interested in his relation of the causes of 
the burnings, that I asked him to de- 
scribe to me the particulars of his mis- 
fortunes at the time. 

" It is a difficult thing. Sir, to describe, 
but I will do my best to make your time 
pass pleasantly. We were sound asleep 
one night in a cabin about a hundred 
miles ft-om this, when about two hours 
before day, the snorting of the horses 
and lowing of the cattle which I had 
ranging in the woods suddenly awakened 
us. I took yon rifle, and went to the 
door to see what beast had caused the 
hubbub, when I was struck by the glare 
of light reflected on all the trees before 
me, as far as I could see through the 
woods. My horses were leaping about, 
snorting loudly, and the cattle ran among 
them with their tails raised straight over 
their backs. On going to the back of 
the house, I plainly heard the crackling 
made by the burning brushwood, and 
saw the flames coming towards us in a 
far extended line. I ran to the house, 
told my wife to dress herself and the 
child as quickly as possible, and take the 
little money we hsid, while I managed 



to catch and saddle the two best horses. 
All this was done in a very short time, 
for I guessed that every moment was 
precious to us. 

<'We then mounted, and made off 
from the fire. My wife, who is an ex- 
cellent rider, stuck close to roe; my 
daughter, who was then a small child, I 
took in one arm. When making off as 
I said, I looked back and saw that the 
iriehtftil blaze was close upon us, and 
had alrei^y laid hold of the house. By 
good luck, there was a horn attached to 
my hunting clothes, and I blew it, to 
bring after us, if possible, the remainder 
of my live stock, as well as the dogs. 
The cattle followed for a while, but, be- 
fore an hour had elapsed, they all ran as 
if mad through the woods ; and that, Sir, 
was the last of them. My dogs, too, 
although at all other times extremely 
tractable, ran after the deer that in 
bodies sprung before us, as if fully aware 
of the death that was so rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

** We heard blasts from the horns of 
our neighbours, as we proceeded, and 
knew that they were in the same pre- 
dicament. Intent on striving to the 
utmost to preserve our lives, I thought 
of a large lake, some miles off, which 
might possibly check the flames; and» 
urging my wife to whip up her horse, we 
set off at full speed, making the best way 
we could over the fallen trees and the 
brush heaps, which lay like so many 
articles placed on purpose to keep up 
the terrific fires, which advanced with a 
broad front upon us. 

** By this time we could feel the heat : 
and we were afraid that our horses would 
drop every instant. A singular kind of 
breeze was passing over our heads, and 
the glare of the atmosphere shone over 
the day light. I was sensible of a slight 
faintness, and my wife looked pale. The 
heat had produced such a flush in the 
child's face, that when she turned towards 
either of us, our grief and perplexity 
were greatly increased. Ten miles, you 
know, are soon gone over, on swift 
horses ; but, notwithstanding this, when 
we reached the borders of the lake, 
povered with sweat and quite exhausted, 
our hearts failed us. The heat of the 
smoke was quite insufferable, and sheets 
of blazing fire flew over us in a manner 
beyond belief. We reached the shores, 
however, coasted the lake for a while, 
and got round to the lee side. There 
we gave up our horses, which we never 
saw again. Down among the rushes we 
plunged by the edge of the water, and 
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laid ourselves flat, to wait the chance of 
escaping from being burnt or devoured. 
The water refreshed us, and we eigoyed 
the coohiess. 

'* On went the fire, rushing and crash- 
ing through the woods. Such a sight 
may we never see ! The heavens them- 
selves, I thought, were frightened, for 
all above us was a red glare, mixed with 
clouds of smoke, rolling and sweeping 
away. Our bodiies were cool enough, 
but our heads were scorching, .and the 
child, who now seemed to understand 
the matter, cried so as nearly to break 
our hearts. 

** The day passed on, and we became 
hungry. Many wild beasts came plung- 
'ing into the water beside us, and others 
swam across to our side and stood stiU. 
Although faint and weary, I managed to 
shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted its 
flesh. The night passed I cannot tell 
you how. Smouldering fires covered 
the ground, and the trees stood like pil- 
lars of fire, or fell across each other. 
The stifling and sickening smoke still 
rushed over us, and the burnt cinders 
and ashes fell thick about us. How we 
ffot through that mght I really cannot tell, 
tor about some of it I remember nothing. 
** Towards morning, although the heat 
did not abate, the smoke became less, 
and blasts of fresh air sometimes made 
their way to us. When morning came, 
all was calm, but a dismal smoke still 
filled the air, and the smell seemed worse 
than ever. We were now cooled enough, 
and shivered as if in an ague fit ; so we 
removed from the water, and went up to 
a biuming log, where we warmed our- 
selves. What was to become of us I did 
not know. My wife hugged the child 
to her breast, and wept bitterly; but God 
had preserved us through the worst of 
the danger, and the flames had gone 
past, so I thought it would have been 
both ungrateful to Him, and unmanly to 
despair now. Hunger once more pressed 
upon us, but this was easily remedied. 
Several deer were still standing in the 
water, up to the head, and I shot one of 
them. Some of its iiesh was soon roasted, 
and, after eating it, we felt wonderfully 
strengthened. 

<' By this time the blaze of the fire 
was beyond our sight, although the 
ground was still burning in many places, 
and it was dangerous to go among the 
burnt trees. After resting awhile, and 
trimming ourselves, we prepared to com- 
mence our march. Taking up the child, 
I led the way over the hot ground and 
rocks; and, after two weary days and 



nights, during which we shifted in the 
best manner we could, we at last r e ac h ed 
the <hard woods,' whidi had been fr«e 
of the fire. Soon after we came to a 
house, where we were kindly treated for 
a while. Since then. Sir, I have worked 
hard and constantly as a lumberer ; but, 
thanks be to God, here we are safe, 
sound, and happy.*' 



ADVENTURE IN THE ANDES. 

By the AvJthor of**A Tale of Tucuman:* 

(For the Parterre J, 
[Concluded from page 40.] 

With two companions I lurked about* 
and within an hour after his marriage^ 
ere he had greeted his bride on her return 
from the cathedral church, with whose 
pompous ceremonies he had dreamed to 
make her his own — ^within one hour he 
was seized, and I bore him away to the 
woods. I slew him not — he lives still — 
but I was revenged. This comely bride 
might but weep over the wreck I caused 
to be made. He endures a living death, 
and she curses the hour in which she 
burst the ties that bound Pincheira to 
humanity. I fled from the spot. I 
crossed the snowy ridge, and I sought 
the tribe of my mother. They looked 
on me and said, << Why comes the white 
man amongst us?" My heart was 
turned to bitterness. The white man 
had cast me out, and the red man said 
that I was not of his blood. I cursed 
the hour when I was bom, the fiither 
who had begotten me, and the mother 
who had given birth to me. I was an 
alien upon the &ce of the earth, and 
none loved me. I aroused me frt>m my 
despair, and I resolved that those who 
loved me not should fear me. I met 
with some deserters, and I enlisted them 
in my service, in the name of the king 
of Spain, in whose service my father had 
procured me a commission, while I was 
yet a boy. I was captured : I was shot 
for a robber. You saved my life. Since 
then I have at times defeated the troops 
of Chile ; at times I have fled before 
them'; and since I last returned from 
Chile, I have recruited a larger number 
of men than before; many also of the 
Indians, who have quarrelled with their 
Caciques, have joined me, and I am 
about to go on an incursion into Chile, 
pursuing a war of extermination." 

''This is horrible!" exclaimed Don 
Juan. "Why should you pursue such 
a war?" 

<' I have been driven on to it. I shall 
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M\ a sacrifice at last, I well know, and 
I will be revenged before-band. You 
are the only one from whom I have re- 
odved kindness. Ask what boon you 
will, and it shall be granted." 

" Keep the Indians at peace with the 
Christians !** 

'< That cannot be ! It is beyond my 
power. I am myself at war with the 
Indians." 

« Do you not live in constant fear of 
treachery ?'* 

I know not fear. I have lived so long 
in danger, that fear is a stranger to me. 
My people dare not disobey me. I have 
set life on a cast, and I take life from 
others to secure mine owm" 

He spoke some words in Indian to 
one of the guides, who replied in the 
same language. He then spoke to the 
other Indians, and calling in one of the 
soldiers from the other apartment, asked 
him if the first Indian had not been seen 
speaking to one of the tribe from which 
he had deserted, outside the pass. The 
man replied in the affirmative, and Pin- 
cheira, drawing a pistol from his girdle 
shot him dead. 

" Take the carrion away ! '* he ex- 
claimed to the others, and the body was 
removed. 

** Have you any favour to ask, Don 
Juan ?** he continued. 

« Leave to depart with my guide, and 
the cattle drivers with their cattle !" 

'' The life of your guide should have 
been granted, but he is already slain with 
the rest, agreeably to a rule we have. 
Were we to suffer travellers to pass this 
way, it would not long be a strong hold 
for us. Neither drivers nor cattle 
could on any account have been qpared. 
The former might have betrayed us, the 
latter we need, to eat. Every man's 
hand is against us, and ours must be 
against every man. Every Christian you 
have seen amongst the men I rule over, 
has shed the blood of more than one of 
his fellows, in his own private quarrel or 
for his own private gain, and the Indians 
around me are men of broken tribes 
proscribed by their Caciques. It is their 
interest to uphold me ; for were I slain, 
they would soon be destroyed. Neither 
the red man nor the white would have 
mercy on them." 

The good physician was horror-struck 
at what be had seen and heard, but he 
was void of fear, as the robber-chieftain 
before him ; and he hesitated not to 
speak his opinion freely. A life passed 
in the constant exercise of humanity, 
had given him claims even over the out- 



cast of society, in whose power he 
was. 

** Pincheira ! now do I regret that I 
saved thy life, since thou Uvest only to 
inflict evil on thy fellows. The war 
thou wagest is hopeless. The king of 
Spain nuiy never hope for power in these 
regions, for all men's hearts are asainst 
him. Remember the fote of Benavitfes, in 
whose steps thou treadest. Turn away 
from this evil coiune, which daily soddens 
thy hand in blood, and loads thy con- 
science with crime. By what has fallen 
from thee, I know that thou wast formed 
for better things. Change thy resolves, 
and I will secure the means of thy escape 
to other lands." 

Something of remorse seemed to pass 
across the swarthy face of the robber, 
which was quickly chased away by stern 
defiance, as he replied : " Stranger ! had 
I met with thee in early youth, ere this 
hand had shed man's blood, I might 
have been other than I am. My father 
conmiitted a crime when he b^^t me, 
and gave me this aspiring spirit, en- 
closed in a corporeal mould of low- caste. 
The rank he procured me in the Spanish 
army, could not wipe away the mark of 
degradation which is upon me. In my 
early youth I was subjected to the taunts 
of my fellows in rank, who were not my 
fellows in birth. When I was last de- 
feated in Chile, I fled to Chiloe, and 
would have lived a peaceable life, but the 
withering scorn of the white man was 
still more bitter upon the unsuccessful 
warrior, than it had been upon the child 
of a race whom none acknowledged, and 
all conspired to crush. I sought a com- 
mand from the governor, with the re- 
solve to carve a road to fiime and power, 
or to perish in the pursuit of it. I thank 
you for your offer, but it is needless. I 
could myself command a retreat to Chi- 
loe through the heart of Aranco, did I 
need it. But my resolve is taken, and I 
must succeed or fidL When the royalist 
general gave me the commission, I un- 
derstood his feeling. If I am successAil, 
he will take my place, as he thinks ; but 
he judges unwisely. If I succeed I will 
be Viceroy of Chile. As a Viceroy^ I 
can command through fear, that respect 
which is denied me as a man,^* 

<* It is impossible for you to succeed !" 
remarked Don Juan. 

** The chances are against me ; but 
with fortune at mv back, I may succeed. 
Better is it to undergo the &te of Bena- 
rides, than to live the life of a dog. 
Enough ! I wage the war of extermina- 
tion which my fellows shewed me the 
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first example of. I know the gain and 
the risk, and am content to take the 
chance of the penalties." 

** Know ye not that there is a joy in 
doing good to your fellows ?'* 

" I believe it, for I rejoice in doing 
good to you who have been my benefac- 
tor. You are the only one. I and my 
fellows are at strife. They wish to end 
the strife, by depriving 'me of existence. 
They have driven a tiger to bay, who 
will fight till he falls, and slay many 
ere he falls ; Enough ! Andres, come 
hither !" 

One of the soldiers entered from the 
outer apartment. 

** Let the baggage of this cavalier be 
brought hither, to the minutest portion. 
See that nothing be wanting, or look to 
thyself; and let a supper be prepared of 
the choicest food we have. Fill the 
flagons with the richest wine of Penco,* 
and all quickly. Let all my people 
know that this cavalier is my friend, and 
must be respected as such. We march 
by early daylight.*' 

AU was executed as the despotic rob- 
ber commanded, and he motioned Don 
Juan to sit down to supper on the couch 
by his side ; the dishes of silver being 
placed on some trunks made of dried 
hide, which were covered with the rem- 
nant of silken banner which had once 
belonged to a Spanish regiment. He 
appeared to have forgotten, that but a 
few minutes previous he had slaughtered 
a human being near the spot with his 
own hand, and had caused to be slaugh- 
tered thirteen others. It was a matter 
of frequent occurrence, and not heeded 
by him. Swallowing a large' draught 
of wine, he called on Don Juan to do the 
same ; but horror and disgust had chased 
away from him both hunger and thirst, 
and the food seemed to him compounded 
of the flesh and blood of human beings. 
Pincheira noticed it, and spoke : 

*' I feel deeply enough the pain of be- 
ing abhorred by a good man. Had I a 
safe apartment to offer you, I would not 
keep you here ; but I will not trust you 
where I cannot look on you. I myself 
trust not my men. You had better lie 
down, and try to sleep — I do not sleep 
often. I live in the hope that success 
on a large scale may convert my acts of 
human slaughter, which are now called 
murders, into acts of determined gal- 
lantry. As a successful conqueror, in 
the name of the king, the slaughter of 



• Penco is the name of the province of 
Chile of which Conception is the capital. 



fifty thoosaid men wtH be less heeded* 
than the slaughter of fifty, done for my 
own gain ! '* 

He arose, and closing the rude wooden 
door of the apartment, placed against 
it several stout bars, danting upwards 
from the earth at an angle. He then 
again sat down, and devoured a quantity 
of food, apparently without relish ; swal- 
lowed another large draught of wine, 
and again threw himself on the couch to 
sleep, with his weapons placed near him 
in readiness. Don Juan also lay down, 
but vainly tried to shut his eyes. The 
hard breathing of his murderous host, 
and his frequent convulsive starts, would 
have driven sleep away, even if he had 
sought it. In weariness and sickening 
horror the night passed slowly away, 
and it seemed to Don Juan as though 
the dawn would never come. It came 
at last; and Pincheira started from his 
couch, and summoned his guest to go 
forth. 

The sun rose magnificently over tiie 
mountain top, as the horses were sad- 
dled, and the whole body rode away — 
Pincheira and Don Juan at their head. 
Little conversation passed between them, 
and the physician even neglected his be- 
loved botanical pursuits. On the evoi- 
ing of the second day, they emerged on 
the western side of the Andes, firom a 
rocky ravine, and entered a heavily 
wooded grove, situated in the opening 
of a valley. Pincheira gave the word to 
halt, and tether out the horses without 
unsaddling them. Although the party 
had eaten little that day, he would not 
suffer them to light a fire to cook provi- 
sions ; but ordered them to remain with 
their arms in readiness, in case of a sur- 
prise. He then beckoned Don Juan to 
follow, and led the way along a narrow 
path, which, as they emerged from the 
wood, ascended a rising ground, from 
which they overlooked the distant val- 
ley, whose hoary hills were distinctly 
marked against the star-lit horizon. 
Pincheira raised his arm, and pointed 
out a light, which glimmered some two 
leagues from the spot where they stood. 

" See you yonder light ?" 

« Plainly !" 

" It is the Hacienda de •»»»»•. Its 
owner is the husband of her who scorned 
me. Five times have I reaped his har- 
vests — ^five times have I gathered his 
grapes — five times have I driven every 
hoof from his domain. It was his fa- 
vourite summer residence ; and his bro- 
ther undertook to defend it with his 
peasantry. I defeated the men, and slew 
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his brother on the very threshold. I 
burnt not the dwelling, but retained it 
as my own for many d^ys, when the 
troops of Chile came i^^ainst me, and I 
abandoned it. The^ have dreamed that 
I was dead, or 6xed m Chiloe, and there- 
fore it is again stocked, as the light truly 
tells. Manuela •»•*♦••» thou shalt 
yet be the mistress, though not the wife, 
of Pincbeira. I will humble thee, for 
making me that which I am !'*' 

Two of the Indians approached at this 
moment, dragging in a man in a Chi- 
leno garb, whose arms were bound to his 
body with alazo. They did not see Pin- 
cbeira, and were speeding towards the 
main body, when their leader ordered 
them to leave the prisoner with him and 
retire; after which he began to examine 
the man, who shewed signs of consider- 
able fear. 

«« Whence comest thou, fellow ?** 
" From the Hacienda de ••••••.'• 

'* What art thou?" 
" An Inquilino."* 

" Is the Hacienda stocked with cat- 
Ue?" 

" Fifteen hundred head, besides sheep 
and horses ! " 

*• Who is residing there now?" 
« The patron himself, Don Felipe!" 
" Ha ! who is with him? '* 
** Donna Manuela, his wife ! " 
** Have they any troops in the neigh- 
bourhood ? " 

" At three leagues distance !** 
•* It is well ! " exclaimed Pincbeira, 
in a half-muttered tone. " She is then 
mine, at last. To-morrow, at night- 
fall, when our horses are fresh, the attack 
shall be made. They are at present 
jaded. Follow me, fellow ! and see that 
thou stirrest not from my side. Don 
Juan ! to-morrow you shall be liberated, 
when yonder dwelling is once more 
mine. This fellow shall serve you for a 
guide." 

But the physician had resolved to risk 
his life, to safe the victims of Pincheira's 
destined cruelty. He found an oppor- 
tunity of whispering to the prisoner, and 
promised to help him to escape. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he drew his knife 
from his boot, and divided the lazo by 
which the man's arms were bound. The 
man instantly darted amongst the trees, 
and Don Juan followed him. Pincbeira 
at first did not notice their disappearance, 
as he was walking a little in advance ; 
but the moment he missed them, he called 
out in a loud tone to them to follow. But 



the Chileno did not heed him ; ou the 
contrary, be rushed amongst the under- 
wood, like one who was perfectly fami- 
liar with its paths, and Don Juan fol- 
lowed in his wake. Pincbeira rushed 
after them, but missed the turn they had 
taken, and his foot stumbling over a root, 
he was half-stunned with his fall. In 
the mean time the Chileno advanced with 
a speed of foot, which in one almost born 
on horseback, seemed nearly miraculous; 
but fear lent him her wings, and he be- 
trayed no signs of weariness. Don Jiian 
was sorely encumbered with his large 
spurs — an article of which the Indiana 
had relieved the Chileno, the moment 
they captured him — but bis muscular 
strength was great, and he contrived to 
keep up with his guide. After proceed- 
ing a league through the woods, they 
emerged into the opening valley; and 
the Chileno, looking cautiously back, 
applied his hands to his ears, to listen. 

" Haste ! onward, cavalier ! " he ex- 
claimed ; and at the distance of a few 
hundred yards, they came to a corral,* 
wherein some horses were shut up. The 
guide immediately took down a long 
tether, which was hanging on the top of 
the stakes, and with it caught two horses, 
into whose mouths he put pieces of the 
tether, to serve as bridles, and turning 
the other horses loose, they drove them 
before them down the valley, riding 
barebacked at full-speed. In a short 
space of time they reached the house, and 
dashed into the enclosure of low earthen 
walls which surrounded it. Pincbeira ! 
Pincbeira! exclaimed the guide to a 
number of frightened labourers and do- 
mestics; and, with Don Juan, he dis- 
mounted and rushed into the sala, where 
the family were assembled at supper, 
seated at a round table in the centre of 
the apartment. An effeminate, languid 
looking young man, bearing marks of 
premature age, was at the head of the 
table, and by his side a lady of great 
beauty, about twenty- two years of age, 
on whom sorrow had prematurely made 
ravages. Opposite to them sat an el- 
derly woman, and a man of decent exte- 
rior, who was apparently the Mayor of 
the Hacienda; while some Indian-look- 
ing servants were busily employed in 
removing and replacing the dishes. The 
lady was bending a look of pity and sor- 
row mingled, on her unfortunate hus- 



• Tenant. 



• Corral, an enclosnre for cattle; eQnivalcnt 
to, and probably derived from, the same root 
as the word kraal, used by the Hottentots, 
and, 1 believe, in other parts of Africa, to ex- 
press the same thing. 
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band, as Don Juan and his guide entered, 
when all arose to their feet. 

«* What new misfortune, Santiago?" 
she exclaimed to the guide. 

«* Pincheira is within two league!" 

Her face grew deadly pale ; and the 
elderly woman, who appeared to be her 
mother, swooned in afirigfat. 

" Drive in the horses ! '* said Donna 
Manuela, who was the first to recover 
her energy. 

But, ere that could be done, a distant 
tramp was heard; and Don Juan ex- 
claimed, " Fly, lady, or we are lost !— * 
Pincheira comes to seize you!" 

** Never !" she replied, and drew from 
her bosom a small dagger, which she 
kissed and then replaced. 

At a sign from her, the Mi^r-domo, 
who was a powerful man, took his patron 
in his arms, and the whole party, rush- 
ing through a back entrance, gained an 
orchard, which communicated with the 
vineyard, a part of whose fence was 
quickly destroyed, and they entered a 
wood. Loud shouts and Indian yells 
rang upon their ears, and the screams 
of some of the captured peasantry told 
that the work of death was going for^ 
ward. 

<' Lead the way deeper into the re- 
cesses of the wood, Santiago !'* exclaimed 
the lady ; '' and make a circuitous course 
to the village where the troops are.*' 

They had advanced nearly a mile, 
when a bright light suddenly shooting 
up in their rear, pierced even the ob- 
scurity of the woods, and enabled them 
to advance more rapidly. Two of the 
peasants joined them, and carried their 
imbecile patron between them. They 
at last emerged from the woods upon the 
hill side, within a few hundred yards of a 
viUage, when the tramp of horses again 
startled them — but it was a sign of 
safety; for they proved to be twenty 
soldiers, who were placed as an out-post, 
and they gave the information that five 
hundred more were advancing. The 
wanderers turned to look round, and 
Donna Manuela sighed as she beheld her 
dwelling in flames, while her husband 
impatiently demanded instant removal, 
with childish petulance. 

In the village they were provided with 
horses, and Don Juan accompanied them 
to the city of Concep9ion. 

Pincheira was defeated by the troops, 
and beaten back once more ; but it was 
not lonff ere he again made head, and 
many imd tales are told of his exploits. 

JUKIUS RSDIVITITS. 



PROVERBS AND CROSSES. 

Proverb, — The more the merrier. 

Crost, — Not so ; one hand is enongfa 
in a purse. 

Proverb. — He that runs Cutest gains 
most ground. 

Cross, — Not so; for then footmen 
would possess more land than their mas- 
ters. 

Proverb, — Nothing hurts the stomach 
more than surfeiting. 

Cross, — Yes, lack of meat. 

Proverb, — None are so blind as those 
who wUl not see. 

Cross, — Yes, those who cannot see. 

Proverb, — Money is the source of all 
comfort. 

Cross, — Not when making it Inrings an 
inditstrious man to the gallows. 

Proverb. — Every thing hath an end. 

Cross. — ^Not so, for a ring is round. 

Proverb, '•^Virtue is a jewel of great 
price. 

Cross, — This must be disputed; for if 
so, the poor could not possess it. 

Proverb, — It is a great way to the bot- 
tom of the^sea. 

Cross, — How can that be, when it is 
merely a ttones throw? 

Proverb, — A friend is best known in 
adversity. 

Cross, — Not 90 ; for then no on^ is to 
be found. H. J. 



MISCELLANIES. 

HARD work! 

A child was brought into the church of 
a village in Normandy to be baptised. 
The cure, who had been drinking with 
some of his friends, searched in vain for 
the chapter in his missal containing the 
prayers adapted to the ceremony: at 
length growing impatient, he exclaimed, 
<< How hard it is to baptise this InfataP* 

c, c. c. 

RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES. 

In the year 1260, a Jew having fiiUea 
into a vault on a Saturday, refused to 
permit any person to help him out on 
that day, lest he should pro&ne Ms sab- 
bath; which being communicated to 
Richard De Clare, lord of the manor, 
he forbade any one to assist bim on the 
Sunday, that he might observe the Chris- 
tian sabbath with Sie same solemnity «& 
he had his own, but before Monday th« 
ceremonious Israelite expired. 

C. C. C. 
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THE RIVAL LADIES: 

AN ANDALUSIAN TALE, 

FEOIC THK MISCKLLANSODS WORKS OF 

CKRVAKTeS. 

{For the Parterre). 

Chap. I. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And' fiads too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy. 

What art can wa>h her gailt away ? 

Goldsmith. 

Five leagues northward of the city of 
Seville, there was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as there is now, a small town called 
Castilblanco, containing several iuus or 
mesonei, at one of which there once ar- 
rived, about night-fall, a young traveller, 
mounted on a very fine horse, but with- 
out any attendant; and without waiting 
for any one to hold his stirrup, he sprang 
lightly to the ground. 

The innkeeper, beins diligent and 
attentive, came forth without delay to 
take the commands of his newly alighted 
guest, yet not before the latter had 
seated himself on a bench within the 



porch, where the host found him hastily 
unbuttoning his breast; and immedi- 
ately after, his arms dropped on either 
side, plainly shewing that he was about 
to faint. The hostess, being of a chari- 
table disposition, approached him, and 
by sprinkling water in his face, shortly 
revived him ; upon which the embarrass- 
ment of bis manner shewed that he was 
sorry to have been observed in that con- 
dition; he re-a4justed his dress, then 
asked them to shew him directly to a 
chamber, and if possible to let him be 
alone. The hostess told him that there 
was but one in all the house ; that there 
were two beds in it; and that if an- 
other guest should arrive, it would be 
necessary to accommodate him with one 
of them. To which the traveller an- 
swered, that he would willingly pay for 
the two beds, to secure the room to him- 
self; and taking out a gold etcudo, a 
coin about equivalent to an English 
half-guinea, he gave it to the landlady, 
on condition that she should not let the 
empty bed to any one : and she was so 
well satisfied with the pay, that she de' 
31 
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dared she would do as he desired, 
though the dean of Seville hunself were 
to come that night to her house. She 
asked if he would take any supper. He 
answered, no ; that all he desired was, 
that great care should be taken of his 
horse. He asked for the key of the 
chamber; and taking with him some 
large leathern purses or pouches, he en- 
tered the room, locked the door behind 
him, and also, as afterwards appeared, 
set two chairs against it. 

Scarcely had the stranger shut him- 
self in his apartment, before the landlord, 
his hostler, and two of his neighbours, 
who happened to be there, assembled in 
council, and talked of the great beauty 
and gallant equipments of the new guest, 
unanimously deciding that they had 
never before seen anything so fine. They 
then proceeded to determine his age, 
and concluded that he was sixteen or 
seventeen. Finally, they employed all 
tiieir gossiping ingenuity in conjectur- 
ing what it cotUd be, that had occasioned 
him to swoon; but as they could not find 
it out, they were obliged to be content 
with admiring his face and figure. The 
nei^bours went home, the host went to 
feed the stranger's horse, and the hostess 
to prepare supper in case other guests 
should arrive. 

And it was not long before another 
traveller entered the inn, but little older 
than the first, and scarcely of inferior 
figure; and no sooner was the. landlady 
acquainted with it, than, in her simpli- 
city, she exclaimed, "Good heavens! 
what is this? Are angels coming to 
lodge at my house to-night ? *' ' 

** What makes you say so, my good 
lady ? " asked the gentleman who had 
just stopped at the door. 

" Oh, nothing at all, sir," answered 
the hostess ; " only, sir, I say that you 
must not tdight, for I have no bed to 
give you ; for the two which I had to 
let, are both of them taken by a gentle- 
man who is lodging in that chamber. 
He has paid for both of them, though 
he wants only one, that nobody else 
may enter the room ; and it must be 
because he likes to be alone; though 
on my life, I don't know why he should; 
for neither his fiice nor his figure was 
made to be hidden, but for all the world 
to see him and bless him. *' 

" Is he handsome, mistress ? " in- 
quired the gentleman. 

" Is he !" said the landlady ; " he is 
handsome, and handsome again." 

" Here, then," said the gentleman, 
take my horse; for though I should 
sleep on the floor, I must see a man so 



highly extolled ; and giving his stirrups 
to a muleteer who attended him, he dis- 
mounted, and ordered supper to be got 
ready inunediately. 

While he was at table, there entered, 
as was not unusual at the inns in little 
country towns, an alguazil, whose office 
was to execute the warrants of the alcalde 
of the place. This worthy functionary, 
without much ceremony, sat down to 
table with the stranger gentleman while 
he was at supper, contriving, in the in- 
tervals between his different inquiries, 
short as they were, to swallow three 
tumblers of wine, besides picking the 
breast of a fowl and the leg of a par- 
tridge, which the gentleman gave him ; 
for which good fare the alguazil paid 
with asking him the news of the capital, 
as also of the war in Flanders, and the 
descent of the Turk, not forgetting the 
occurrences in Transylvania. The gen- 
tleman supped, and said nothing; not 
having come from such a quarter as to 
be able to satisfy his questioner's curiosity. 

The innkeeper, having now finished 
attending to the horse, came and set 
himself down to make a third in the 
conversation, and to taste his own wine, 
in as plentiful draughts as the alguazil ; 
and after each swallow he turned his 
head over his left shoulder, and praised 
the goodness of the wine, exalting it to 
the clouds, according to the Spanish ex- 
pression; though, says my author, he 
did not let it </ay there^ long, lest it 
should get watered. 

From one thing to another, they at 
length returned 40 the pnuses of the 
shut-up guest ; and the host related the 
circumstances of his fainting, and of his 
retiring to his chamber without taking 
any refreshment. They talked of the 
bags which he carried, of the goodness 
of his horse, and of his handsome tra- 
velling-dress ; all which seemed incon- 
sistent with his going thus unattended. 
The description of all these particulars 
increased the stranger's desire to see 
him ; and he told the innkeeper that if 
he would so contrive it that he should 
sleep in the empty bed, he would give 
him a gold escudo. But although the 
offer of the money was quite sufficient 
to dispose the worthy host to procure 
him the gratification he desired, the latter 
found it impossible to do so, as the door 
was fastened inside, and he could not 
venture to wake the youth who was 
sleeping within, seeing that he had paid 
for both the beds. In this difficulty, 
however, the ingenuity "of the alguazil 
suggested an expedient : — 

'*What must be done," said he, "is 
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this : I will call out at the door, that I 
am a peace-officer, and that, by order 
of the alcalde, I bring this gentleman to 
lodge at this inn to-night ; and that 
there being no other bed at liberty, he 
must have that. To which the guest 
will answer, that he is unhandsomely 
treated, the bed being already taken, 
and that it is wrong to take it from him 
who has hired it. Our host will thus 
escape without blame, and this gentle- 
man will obtain his wish." 

They approved this stratagem of the 
alguazil's ; and the gentleman on whose 
account it had been proposed, gave him 
four reals, in reward of his ingenuity. 
The plan was immediately put in execu> 
tion ; and the result was, that after tes- 
tifying great chagrin at this unwelcome 
disturbance, the first occupier opened 
the door to the officer of police, and 
the second, asking pardon for the intru- 
sion, which, he said, he could not avoid, 
went to take possession of the empty 
bed. But the other neither said a word 
in reply, nor even let him see his face : 
for as soon as ever he had opened the 
door he retreated to his bed, and turning 
his face to the wall, apparently fell 
asleep. His fellow-lodger went quietly 
to bed, expecting to gratify his curiosity 
when they should arise in the morning. 

The night was one of the long and 
dreary ones of December, which the 
cold and fatigue they have experienced 
in the day-time, inclines travellers to 
pass as much as possible in repose : but 
as its kindly influence did not visit the 
first occupant of the chamber, soon after 
midnight he began to sigh so deeply 
and bitterly, that the other guest was 
awakened from his slumber by the 
mournful and complaining tones of his 
fellow-lodger; and wondering at the 
violent sobs with which his heart seemed 
to be bursting, he listened attentively, 
in order, if possible, to catch the sense 
of what he seemed to be murmuring to 
himself. The room was dark, and the 
beds a good, way apart; nevertheless, 
amongst other words which fell from his 
companion, his ear caught the following, 
uttered in a tone of sorrowful complaint : 

" Alas ! unhappy that I am, whither 
is the irresistible force of my destiny 
carrying me? Whither am I journey- 
ing? or what issue do I hope, from this 
bewildering labyrinth in which I am in- 
volved? Alas! my few and inexperi- 
enced years, incapable of all prudent 
reflection! What is to be the end of 
this my secret peregrination ? Alas ! my 
despised honour ! my ill-requited love ! 



— Alas I my honoured parents and re- 
latives, that you should thus have been 
disgraced ! Alas for me ! again and 
again — that my desires should thus have 
carried me away ! Oh words of false- 
hood, which so persuadsd me to answer 
you by my deeds ! — But, wretched that 
I am, of what do I compUdn? — ^were 
they not my own hands which dealt 
the blow that overthrew my honour and 
the confidence reposed in me my by aged 
parents ? — Oh perjured Marco Antonio 
— ^how is it possible that with the sweet- 
ness of the words with which you wooed 
me, can have been mingled the bitter- 
ness of neglect and desertion? — Where 
art thou, unfeeling man ? — Whither hast 
thou fled, ungratdul one ? — Oh, answer 
my call — ^wait, for I follow thee— sup- 
port me, for I am falling— pay that 
which thou owest me — assist her to 
whom thou art so many ways bound !" 

Here the mourner was silent, and ap- 
peared to be weeping; all which was 
listened to in perfect stilkiess by the 
other guest, who gathered from what 
he had heard, that the occupant of the 
other bed must certainly be a woman, 
which made him still more desirous of 
seeing her face. He had more than 
once come to the resolution of going to 
her bed-side, to gratify this curiosity ; 
but when he was on the point of doing 
so, he heard her arise, and, opening the 
chamber door, call to the host to saddle 
her horse, for that she wished to depart. 
To which, after he had let her call him 
a good while, the worthy innkeeper 
answered by desiring the young gentle- 
man (as he supposed her to be), to 
compose himself, for that it was hardly 
past midnight, and that the darkness was 
such, it would be downright rashness to 
set out at that hour. His guest there- 
upon desisted, and shutting the door 
again, threw herself upon the bed, fetch- 
ing a deep sigh. 

The other traveller thought that it 
would now be well to speak to her, and 
nuike her an offer of all the assistance in 
his power, to oblige her to reveal to him 
the particulars of her sorrowful story ; 
and so he said to her — '< Assuredly, sir, 
if the sighs and the words which I have 
heard from you, had not moved me to 
commiserate the ill fortune of which 
you complain, I must have been hard- 
hearted indeed : if this compassion which 
I feel for you, and the purpose which I 
have formed of doing my utmost to assist 
you, if your misfortune admit of remedy, 
— if these, I say, merit any courtesy in 
return, I beg you to shew me that of 
F 2 
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acquainting me unreserredly with the 
cause of your grief." 

** Had it not deprived me of my 
senses,*' answered the stranger, " I must 
certainly have remembered that I was 
not alone in this chamber, and should 
have laid more restraint upon my sighs 
and waitings ; but since my recollection 
deserted me when it was of so much 
importance to me to preserve it, I will 
do what you request ; for the bitter re- 
cital of my misfortunes, by aggravating 
the bitterness of my pangs, may haply 
put an end to me at once. i3ut first you 
must promise me, by the good faith which 
you have shewn in the offer you have 
made me, and by your honourable con- 
dition (for of such your words indicate 
you to be), that for anything you may 
hear in the course of my narration, you 
will not stir from your bed, nor ask me 
anything more than I shall choose to 
tell you; for if you do, the moment I 
perceive that you are approaching, I will 
take a sword which I have under my 
pillow, and stab myself to the heart.'* 

The other, who, to gratify his curi- 
osity, would have promised a thousand 
impossible things, answered that he would 
punctually observe the conditions pro* 
posed, confirming his assurance by re- 
peated asseverations. 

" With this assurance, then,** said the 
mysterious stranger, ** I will tell you the 
story of my life, which has never yet 
been related to any one, — and so at- 
tend: — 

** You must know, sir, that I, who 
entered this inn (as you have doubtless 
been told), in male attire, am an unfor- 
tunate maiden, — such at least I could 
boast of being a week ago, and such I 
ceased to be through my own imprudence 
and folly — putting faith in the artful and 
enticing words of treacherous man. My 
name is Teodosia; my native place, one 
of the principal towns in this province 
of Andalusia, whose name I do not men- 
tion, because it is of less consequence to 
you to know it, than it is to me to keep 
it secret. My parents are noble, and 
may be said to be wealthy ; they had one 
son and one daughter, — the former for 
their honour and comfort, the latter for 
quite the reverse. They sent him to 
study at Salamanca, and me they kept at 
home, with all the care and privacy 
which their rank and their virtue dic- 
tated; at which I did not repine, but 
was constantly obedient to them, con- 
forming my own will entirely to theirs, 
until my ill f^te or my folly presented to 
my view the son of a neighbour of ours, 



more wealthy than my parents, and of 
equal birth. 

« The first time I beheld him, I felt 
nothing more than a certain satisfection 
at having seen him ; which was not at 
all surprising, for his face and figure, his 
manners and address, were admired and 
applauded by everybody, nor was he 
less distinguished for his good sense and 
politeness. But to what end am I prais- 
ing my enemy, and enlarging the recital 
of my misfortune, or rather of my folly ? 
I say, then, that he saw me a number 
of times, from a window which was op- 
posite to one of mine ; from whence, as 
it seemed to me, he sent me his heart 
through his eyes ; and mine, with a dif- 
ferent kind of pleasure from the first, 
grew fond of looking at him, and even 
forced me to believe that all which I read 
in his countenance and his gestures, 
was the purest truth. 

*' This communication by our eyes led 
him to find opportunities of speaking, in 
which the declaration of his passion 
served to inflame mine, and to confirm 
my belief in his sincerity. His suit was 
enforced by promises, vows, sighs, tears, 
and, as it seems to me, by everything by 
which a true lover can express a heart- 
felt passion; and to me, unhappy girl! 
quite inexperienced in such matters, 
every word was a cannon-shot, which 
threw down part of the fortress of my 
honour; every tear was a consuming 
flame to my modesty ; every sigh was a 
furious wind that fanned the conflagra- 
tion of my virtue, till then unassailed; 
and, finally, on his promising to become 
my husband, in spite of his parents, who 
had another marriage in view for htm, 
all my reserve abandoned me^ and, I 
know not how, I yielded myself entirely 
to him, unknown to my parents, and 
with no other witness of my infatuation 
but a page of Marco Antonio's — for that 
is my deceiver's name : and in two days 
after he had taken the possession of me 
which he desired, he disappeared from 
the town, without either his parents or 
any other person being able to tell or to 
imagine whither he was gone, 

*' What I then felt may be expressed by 
those who can : for my part, I have no 
power to describe it. I tore my hair, as 
if it had been to blame for my error ; I 
struck my face, which seemed to me to 
have been the cause of my misfortune; 
I cursed my fate; I blamed my pre- 
cipitation ; I shed floods of tears ; and 
was almost choaked by the sobs which 
burst from my agonizing heart; I com- 
plained in solitude to heaven ; I strove 
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to imagine any step which might haply 
lead me to redress or to relief; and that 
which occurred to me was, to dress my- 
self in man's attire, absent myself from 
my parents' house, and go in search of 
this deceitful Eneas, this cruel and 
treacherous Vireno,* this betrayer of my 
affections and my just and well-grounded 
hopes ; and so, without deeply consider- 
ing the step I was about to take, on 
opportunity presenting itself of taking 
« travelling dress of my brother's, and 
« horse of my Other's, one very dark 
Bight, I saddled it, and lefl: my home, 
intending to go to Salamanca, whither, 
«s had since been said, it was thought 
that Marco Antonio might have gone ; 
for he, too, is a student, and a companion 
of my brother whom I have men- 
tioned. 

** I did not fbrget to bring away some 
money with me, to supply the exigencies 
of this my sudden journey. What I 
Hiost fear is, that my parents will follow 
me, and discover me by the dress which 
I wear and the horse which I ride ; and 
if this fear leaves me for a time, I am 
then haunted by that of my brother, who 
is at Salamanca ; for it may well be sup- 
posed, that if he recognise me, my life 
will be in danger; since, though he 
should listen to my excuses, the smallest 
particle of his honour is enough to out- 
weigh all that I can offer. 

'* Nevertheless, my chief determination 
is, though it be at the risk of my life, to 
seek my inhuman husband ; for he cannot 
deny that he is my husband; without his 
heing belied by the testimonial which he 
left in my hands, which is a diamond 
ring, with the incription — Marco Antonio 
is the husband ot Teodosia, If I find him, 
I will know from him what he found in 
me that so soon inclined him to desert 
»e : and, finally, he shall either redeem 
his word and fidfil his promise, or I will 
take his life, shewing myself as prompt 
to revenge as I was ready to let myself 
be injured. 

^* This, sir, is the true and unhappy 
story which you desired to know, and 
which will be a sufiSeient apology for the 
sobs and exclamations that awakened you. 
What I would ask, is, since you cannot 
give me redress, that you would, at least, 
give me counsel how to shun the dangers 
to which I am exposed, allay my dread 
of being discovered, and take the most 
likely means to accomplish what I so 
much wish and need." 

(Cantimi0d at page 90). 

• The name of a personage in Spanish history 
whose treachery was provM'bial. 



NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 



Tough Yamsi a Series of Naval Tales 
and Sketches to please all Hands. By 
the Old Sailor ; author of « Green- 
wich Hospital " &c. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 

Thk Old Sailor again ! Who does not 
remember the humorous tales which 
appeared in the Literary Gazette some 
years ago, under the signature of the 
Old Sailor 9 These tales were then very 
popular, and they were, we believe, sub- 
sequently collected and republished, with 
some clever etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. Here is another collection of 
quarter-deck and fo'castle yams, illus- 
strated by the same humorous and ori- 
ginal artist, who, if he does not acquire 
a fortune by the exercise of his talents, 
will leave behind him a reputation not 
likely to be eclipsed. 

The etchings of George Cruikshank 
will be admired and prized at some fu- 
ture period ; but they are not sufiiciently 
valued now, notwithstanding the non- 
sensical << yams" (as the Old SaUorwovXd 
say) that we now and then bear about 
our patronage of the fine arts. We do 
not hesitate to say, that ninety-nine o. 
every hundred who purchase the works 
of George Cruikshank, look only to the 
humour of the subject, and do not deign 
to notice the minute and delicate work 
of the etching-needle, in which this ar- 
tist has no equal at the present day. 
But to the tales in this neat little volume. 
There is a pleasing variety : they vary 
firom << grave to gay/' and although the 
rough, weather-beaten Greenwich pen- 
sioner is sometimes made to discourse 
with a little too much precision and at- 
tention to grammar, the narratives are 
exceedingly well told. This book is a 
great favourite, and we should not be 
surprised to hear that it has reached a 
second edition. What a capital volume 
for those who are about to make a voy- 
age ! From among the tales we are 
tempted to make the following; and 
from the vignettes, with which the little 
book abounds, the publisher has kindly 
permitted us to select the cuts intro- 
duced into this number. These speak 
for themselves, being a good sample of 
the artist's genius. 

We begin with an account of the cut- 
ting out of the Hermione frigate from 
Porto Cabello — her crew had formerly 
mutinied, and sold her to the Spanish 
authorities. 
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Slectptttre of t%t i^nmicnt. 

As for these cutting-outs, why I 've 
had a pretty good share on 'em in my 
time, seeing as how I 've been with some 
of them there fire-eating chaps as would 
cut out the devil himself from under a 
heavy fire, if so be as his reverence 
warn't moored with chains. To my 
thinking, there *s more to rouse the nat- 
ural spirit of man in boarding than in 
laying at long shots and hitting each 
other spitefully; for if a fellow does 
work an eyelet hole in your canvas where 
it am't wanted, you have the chance of 
damaging some of his spars in return, 
and that's what I calls Mr play. Bekase, 
messmates, setting a case as this here — 

it *8 cut for cut, and d all favours. 

Now at long shot you never can tell who 
hits you, and that's what I call a sort 
of incendiary act ; but at close quarters 
you can always tell who lends you a rap, 
and you can pay him agin ; and if he 
falls, then you can stand his friend and 
take care of him. But nevertheless, 
messmates, — as many on you knows, — 
that same cutting-out is sharp work for 
the eyes, as the monkey said when he 
bugged the cat, particularly when the 
boarding-nettings are triced up and the 
enemy are prepared for you ; but there 
warn't a ship on the West Ingee station 
but would have gladly undertaken the 
recapture of the Harmoine, bekase the 
whole afiair had been a disgraceful con- 
sam, and had placed the ch»-rackter of 
a British tar like a yankee schooner jam- 
med betwixt two winds, — nobody knew 
which way she 'd lend. Well, messmates, 
the job fell to the Surprise, 28, an old 
French 24, called the Unity when she 
was taken by the Inconstant, in the be- 
ginning of the year 96. Howsomever, 
messmates, she kept up both names, as it 
were ; for never was there a ship with 
more unity among the men, and she sur- 
prised the Spaniards by the daring im- 
pudence they displayed. The Harmoine 
had made a run or two from San Do- 
mingo, and in September, 99, our admi- 
ral, ould Sir Hyde Parker, received 
intelligence that she was going to make 
another trip to Havannah, and the Sur- 
prise was sent to cruise off Cape Saint 
Romar to intercept her. The whole of 
the little frigate's complement was 197, 
men and boys, but there warn't so many 
as that on board, and with this force 
Captain Hamilton was to attack a ship 
carrying 44 guns, and haviug nearly 400 
men ; — but they didn't calculate odds in 
them days. Well, d'ye see, she got upon 
her station about the middle of October, 



and kept a sharp look-out, dodging o6f 
and on, but keeping at a fair distance, so 
that the prize might not be afraid of 
leaving port. Well, day after day they 
watched, but nothing hove in sight big- 
ger than a land-crab; so what does the 
captain do, but being tired of waiting, 
he cuts out some vessels from under the 
island of Amber, to keep the men from 
getting idle, and then runs off of Porto 
Cabello, and there sure enough lay the 
Harmoine all ataunt-o, every stick on 
end, sails bent, t'-gallant yards crossed, 
and a whacking large Spanish ensign and 
pennant flying; — but mark me, mess- 
mates, she was moored head and stam 
betwixt two heavy batteries, the smallest 
of which could have blowed the little 
frigate out of the water, and cut her up 
like junk. 

« It was a beautiful evening, when the 
saucy Surprise stood close in to reckon!- 
ter ; — ^there was a fine breeze and smooth 
water, and the craft worked like a top. 
They could see the sodgers at the batte* 
ries and the men on board the enemy all 
at their quarters, and the gun -boats were 
pulling out to take up convenient posi- 
tions ; though there warn't a man among 
'em believed the ship could be taken, yet 

they knew d d well the Englishmen 

would try. 

" Well, next day Captain Hamilton 
hove-to, just without range of shot, and 
challenged the Harmoine to come out ; 
but she took no notice of it, and so the 
Surprise made sail, stood into the mouth 
of the harbour, and fired at her. The 
batteries opened their palaver; but the 
little ship hauled off without a shot 
touching her, and the lazy lubberly Spa- 
niards, more than two to one in men and 
metal, didn't dare to show their yellow 
rag outside the port. So the ship's 
company, fore-and-aft, wondered what 
the captain would be at, and they grin- 
ned like so many cat-heads to think they 
couldn't get a £ur slap at her. But the 
captain was up in the main-top with a 
round jacket on,~^tretched out at full 
length with his glass resting on the top- 
brim, and most arnestly overhauling 
their consarns in-shore, so that an old 
woman couldn't stir out of doors, nor a 
rat move on the Harmoine's decks with- 
out his seeing it. The master was up in 
the fore-top upon the same lay, and Uiey 
kept hailing each other about different 
consarns, till they made every thing out 
as plain as the grog-blossoms on Darby's 
nose there. Well, d'ye mind, they kept 
at this all day long, dodging about and 
in-and-out, like a dog in a fair, till the 
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men got quite tantalized and jaundiced 
at- seeing so much of the yellow bunt- 
ing, — for the enemy had^hoisted it every 
where out of bravado. 

** So, d*ye see, messmates, the crews of 
the boats got busy about their gear, and 
placed the oars and boat-hooks, the rud- 
ders and tillers, all in their proper places, 
ready for a moment's aarvice. The cap- 
tain twigged 'em at it, but he never said 
nothing till the next day but one, when 
he orders the hammocks to be opened to 
air and spread out over the boats, and he 
stands off-and-on till about noon, when 
he makes a long stretch out from the 
land, and the men thought he was going 
to give it up. So, d' ye see, they pipes 
to dinner, and after that they sarves the 
grog out, of course ; — but at two 
bells, instead of calling the watch, 
the hands were turned up, and all or- 
dered aft on to the quarter-deck, where 
the captain was standing as upright as a 
fathom of smoke in a calm, and the 
master was bent down like a yard of 
pump-water measured from the q>out, 
and looking over a chart of the harbour, 
as busy as the devil in a gale of wind. 

<*Well, every soul fore-and-aft mus- 
tered in the twinkling of a hand-spike^ 
and they all crowded together as if they'd 
been stowed with a jack-screw for a 
long voyage; and then the captain up 
and tells *em that he meant to head the 
boats himself, and cut the Harmoine out, 
if they would do their duty like men, 
and back him. My eyes, if there warn't 
a cheer then, tibere never was one before 
nor since ; and the lads, to seal the bar* 
gain, gived one another a grip of the fist 
that would have squeezed a lemon as dry 
as a biscuit. 

**So, you see, the murder was out, 
and every man betwixt the cabin win- 
dows and the figure-head volunteered to 
the duty ; but the captain said he wouldn't 
take more than one hundred, including 
officers and marines; he was sorry to 
leave any behind, as he believed them to 
be all brave fellows, but some must stay 
to work the ship, and, if necessary, bring 
her into action. 

« Well, the men were picked out, the 
muskets, pistols, tommyhawks, and cut- 
lashes got ready, and long hook-ropes 
coiled away in the starn-sheets of each 
boat, and clinched to the ring in the bot- 
tom ; the oars and rullocks were muffled 
and well greased, so that not a sound 
might be heard louder than the sigh of a 
periwinkle. 

''The sun set soon afler six o'clock, 
and as soon as twilight came on, — which ^ 



in them latitudes, when the sun is on 
the equator, and it was very near it then, 
comes on in a few minutes, — the ship 
was hove in stays, and stood in-shore, 
with a pleasant breeze and a stem swell 
setting after her. About eight o'clock 
the wind died away, the yards were laid 
square, and the boats hoisted out, whilst 
those on the quarters were lowered, and 
all were soon manned for the expedition 
and shoved off. Whilst they're pulling 
in-shore, messmates, I'll just lucydate 
Captain Hamilton's plan of attack. 

"Now, mind me, this here paper of 
' baoca sludl be one battery, and this here 
' bacca-box shall be the other battery, and 
this here shut-knife shall be the Har- 
moine, — the laniard sarving for one cable 
out of the hawse-hole, and this piece of 
marline for the other cable out of the 
gun-room port; — (he arranged the ar» 
tides on the table). Now, the boats 
were to pull in, and the boarding parties 
had each a different place to board at. 
As soon as they got upon deck, the boats, 
with their respective crews, were to cut 
the cables^ and then go a-head to tow; 
whilst four of the boarders were instantly 
to shin aloft to loose the fore- topsail, and 
two to loose the mizen-topsail, which, if 
possible^ were to be sheeted home, to 
catch* the breeze coming off the land. 
The Surprise was to come in dose to the 
harbour's mouth, to act as circumstances 
required. 

** The boats kept close together, but 
didn't make any quick head-way, as the 
captain meant to get in about midnight, 
when he expected the Spaniards would 
have thdr eyes buttoned up, and their 
ears plugged with their nightcaps, like 
the hawse-holes in blue water. 

''Well, d'ye see, it was just about 
eight bells when the mast-heads of the 
Harmoine showed above the dark mass 
of land, and the light rigging looked like 
a fine spider's web tracoi on the silvery 
sky; and •there too fluttered the yellow 
rag, that was soon to be humbled under 
the saucy pennant of St. George. On 
pulled the boats, and except the ripple 
of the oars and the hissing of the foam in 
their wakes, silence slept deep and stilly 
disturbed only by the moan of the sea as 
it broke upon the rocky shore. 

" Suddenly there was a flash, and be- 
fore the report could be heard, grape* 
shot were jumping about the boats and 
splashing up the water like a shoal of 
flying-fish at play. This firmg was from 
a couple of guard-boats, each mounting 
a twelve-pounder; and if it did no 
other mischief, it aroused Jack Spaniard, 
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who, it appeared, was up, and rij^ 
like a sentry-box; and before a cat could 
liek her ear, flames of fire seemed to be 
bursting from the dark rocks, like light- 
ning from a black thunder -cloud; it was 
the frigate, speaking with her main-deck 
and fokstle guns. 

*' Finding that the enemy were pre- 
pared, the captain had less delicacy in 
alarming them out of their sleep, and 
so the boats* crews gave three tremen- 
dous cheers. Mayhap, your honour 
never heard the cheers on going into 
action, when the voice of man goes from 
heart to heart, and stirs lip dd that is 
brave and noble in the human breast ; 
it inyigorates and strengthens every tim- 
ber in a fellow's frame, and is to the weak 
or mild what mother's milk is to the infant. 

<' Well, they gave three British cheers 
as would have stirred up the blood of an 
anchor' stock, if it had any, and on they 
dashed, stretching to their oars with a 
good-will and making the water brilliant 
with their track as they pulled for the 
devoted frigate, then about three-quar- 
ters of a mile distant, which kept send- 
ing forth the red flames from the muzzles 
of her guns as the boats gallantly ap- 
proached. 

** Captain Hamilton boarded on the 
starboard bow, and with the gunner and 
eight or ten men cleared the fokstle. 
The doctor boarded on the larboard bow, 
and with his party joined the captain ; 
and the other boats having discharged 
their men, the whole of the boarders 
attacked the quarter-deck, where the 
Spanish oflicers had collected and fought 
with desperation. And now mind the 
downright impudence of the thing ; for 
whilst they were fighting for possession 
on deck, the sails were loosed aloft, the 
cables were cut, and the boats were tow- 
ing the ship out of the harbour ; and the 
craft, as if she knew she wam't honestly 
come by, was walking off from the land 
like seven beUs haE^struck.; — ^if that 
warn't going the rig, then blow me if I 
know what is. 

" When the Spaniards saw that the 
ship was actually under way with sail 
on her, and boarding parties cutting 
down all afore 'em, a great number 
jump*d oyerboard and some ran below, 
whilst the killed and wounded lay in all 
directions. About this time Captain 
Hamilton received such a tremendous 
crack on the head from the butt end of 
a musket, as brought a general illumi- 
nation into his eyes and stretched him 
senseless on the deck. A Spaniard, who 
bad fallen near him, raised his dagger 



to stab him to the heart ; but the tide of 
existence was ebbing like a torrent, his 
brain was giddy, his aim faltered, and 
the point descended in the captain's 
right thigh. Dragging away the blade 
with the last convulsive energy of a 
death-struggle, he lacerated the wound. 
Again the reeking steel was upheld, and 
the Spaniard placed his left hand near 
the captain's heart to mark histum more 
sure : again the dizziness of dissolution 
spread over his sight, down came the 
dagger into the captain's left thigh, and 
the Spaniard was a corpse. 

" The upper deck was cleared, and 
the boarders rushed below on the main- 
deck to complete their conquest. Here 
the slaughter was dreadful, till the 
Spaniards called out for quarter and the 
carnage ceased ; but no sooner was the 
firing on board at end, when the sodgers 
at the batteries — who had been wonder- 
ing at the frigate moving away as if by 
magic, and had been calling a whole 
reg*ment of saints to help 'em, — let fly 
from^ nearly two hundred pieces of can- 
non, as if they were saying their prayers 
and wanted the British tars to count the 
beads. Howsomever, the wind was very 
light close in- shore, and the smoke 
mantled thick and heavy on the waters, 
so as to mask the ship from view ; but 
a chance twenty-four-pounder hulled her 
below the water-mark, and they Were 
obliged to rig the pumps. The main- 
mast, too, at one time was in danger 
from the stay and spring-stay being shot 
away, and the head swell tmnbling in 
made the frigate roll heavily ; but about 
two in the morning they got out of gun- 
shot, the towing boats were called along- 
side, and every thing made snug. Thus 
in an hour and three-quarters the frigate 
was boarded, carried, and clear from 
the batteries ; but, to be sure, consider- 
ing the little wind there was, and the 
head swell setting in, she did stretch her 
legs as if glad to be out of bad company 
and the quarantine flag;* — for you 
know, Darby, none in our sarvice likes 
to be yellowed, — it looks so like a land- 
crab. 

" Well, messmates, sail was soon made 
on the Harmoine, the shot-hole was 
plugged up, and the party mustered; 
when there were found to be only twelve 
men wounded, amongst whom were the 
captain and the gunner, Mr. Maxwell. 
There was not one man killed on the 

* Ships and vessels comiofi: from nnclean 
ports, hoist a yellow flag; and the pensioners 
are punished for drunkenness by being com- 
pelled to wear a yellow coat with red sleeves. 
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BriUsh ride, but the Spaniards had 119 
killed and 97 wounded, most of them 
dangerously, and the decks were again 
stained with human blood, some of which 
was no doubt shed by those murderers and 
traitors who had mutinied. 

** At day-light next morning the 
Spaniards were indulged with the right 
of both ships standing offshore, and the 
Harmoine with a British ensign and 
pennant over the Spanish colours. The 
prisoners were put on board of a 
schooner, that was captured during the 
day, and sent ashore ; and the Surprise, 
with her prize, stood for Jamaica, where 
she arrived seven days afterwards, and 
brought up at Port Royal. 

" You may be sure, messmates, Cap- 
tain Hamilton was well received; the 
Parliament- men at the island gave him 
a beautiful sword that cost three hun- 
dred guineas; he was made a'',knight 
on, and the Harmoine was called the 
Retaliation, and she was immediately 



put in commisrion as an English frigate ; 
though in logging her name in the navy 
list, the Lords of the Admiralty changed 
it to the Retribution, and I had the 
honour to be drafted on board her as 
captain of the main-top. 

'< Captain Hamilton was invalided 
home on account of his wounds ; but the 
packet was taken by a French privateer, 
and he went to see Boneypart, who 
treated him like a messmate for his 
bravery, and allowed him to be exchang- 
ed for six French middies; and now, my 
lads, I*ve told you all I know about the 
recapture of the Harmoine." 

We will now insert a specimen of the 
smaller cuts, which are sprinkled over 
the volume; we need hardly say, that 
the subject is not the attraction, for we 
believe we should feel as uneasy in such 
company as the affrighted wight, who 
has just caught a glimpse of his convoy — 
but the nonchalance of his Satanic ma- 
jesty is inimitable. 




Gladly would we have given one of forbid— besides we have no ambition to 
the « Old Sailor's" pathetic yams (which be conridered Fl-rats, 
we think are his best), but our limits 
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ANECDOTE OF FENELON'S 
TELEMACHUS. 

Bausset, in his life of Fenelon, says, that 
the manuscript of this celebrated work 
was secretly circulated in several families 
previous to its publication. 

This circulation was occasioned by the 
faithlessness of the valet to whom he gave 
it to transcribe. 

It was afterwards sold to the widow 
of Claude Barbin, who committed ^it to 
the press; but only two hundred and 
eight pages had been printed when it was 
discovered to be the work of Fenelon ; 
and that suspicious king, Louis XIV., 
ordered strict search to be made at the 
printer's after the sheets had been worked 
06^ which were confiscated and burnt, 
and every effort made to annihilate this 
admirable production* Fortunately, a 
few copies escaped, with transcripts of 
that part which had not been printed ; 
one of these was obtained by Adrien 
Moetgens, a bookseller at the Hague, 
who, in 1699, published it, in four 
volumes. A. H. 



JEAN PREVOST; 

OR IHK ARM OF THE DEVIL. 

It is of little importance, gentle and ju- 
dicious reader, whether thou ever wert 
across the channel of the waters, which 
flow betwixt the chalky cliffs of Dover, 
and the sandy beach of Calais : — I mean 
in so far as regardeth thy capacity to 
understand my tale; seeing that it form- 
eth no part of my intention to quote 
French phrases, or binge the interest of 
my narration on customs exclusively 
Gallic; although I must, as a fiuthful 
historian, apprise thee that the circum- 
stances I shall relate, took place in the 
commune of Beauyais, in the department 
of Brest, in the kingdom of France, in 
the year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen. 

Jean Prevost was as honest a man, 
and his family of children and grand- 
children, who all dwelt under his roof, 
was as well provided for, as any in the 
whole parish. He had the best cured 
bacon, and the finest flavoured cheeses, in 
the district, and, on holidays, he could 
indulge himself and bis guests with a 
rasher of the one, and dressed lentils ; a 
slice of the other, and, to wash all over, 
a draught of wine, superior to the small 
beer sort of stuff, the poorer folks swal- 
lowed, under the fine name of vin du 
poys. 

But Jean was old :— «« he had been a 



soldier in his youth," and that did not 
make him a whit younger, for a soldier's 
life is a rough one, and wears a man 
sadly. But, though old, he was as brave 
in spirit as he had ever been ; and, ex- 
cept when the weather changed, and his 
old wounds, barometer-like, felt it, he 
was vastly good-natured and happy* 
And so he might — for he was above 
want, and in comfort himself, and knew 
that he had wherewithal to make those 
he cared for equally so ; for he owed no 
man anything, and was the owner of a 
snug little comer of land, which he had 
bought from the commissioners of con- 
fiscated domains six and twenty years 
before, with a little money he had saved 
when quartered for two years in the 
house of one rich widow in the Faux- 
bourg, St. Antoine, in Paris, and twelve 
months and a half with another in the 
Rue de Provence in Lyons, for, though 
now bent and weak, he was once tall, 
comely, and strong. He also received a 
pension from the state, for the wounds 
he had gotten in its service. 

At the time my tale begins, Jean wtu 
old, however, and even ill. He had 
caught a cold after dancing at the wed- 
ding of his eldest grandson. The apo- 
thecary of a neighbouring village, in 
passing, having heard that Jean was 
sick, called to see him, and brought from 
out his saddle bags a goodly store of 
gallipots and pill boxes, papers of brick- 
dust, and other medicines; but Jean, 
who had never been so ill befisre, said he 
would have none of them, and told the 
man of glysters to go *^au diable" 
Whether he took this advice or not I 
cannot, for a certainty, state ; though I 
deem it improbable that he did, seeing 
that he left the house muttering '* Men 
DieUf" — not a very likely way of talking 
when about making a call on the Devil. 

Jean ate, or tried to eat, fat bacon, and 
drank, or tried to drink, some of his best 
wine — but all would not do. When 
honest John Prevost, sometime plough- 
boy, and sometime cultivator at the farm 
of Clos-Giraud, next grenadier in Biron's 
Chasseurs, and, lastly, proprietcnre in the 
department of Brest,~was born, it was 
decreed that sixty-eight years should be 
the term of his lease of life ; and nature 
had fulfilled the contract. Now the 
time of expiry had arrived, and Jean 
felt, and his children saw, that he 
was dymg. The veteran had always 
been a good Catholic, and had not missed 
hearing mass, and keeping lent and fast 
days, as strictly as his love of bacon, 
when cured after his own fashion, would 
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let hifii, at least for the last dozen years. 
But his old friend, the curate, who had 
visited, and married, and buried, and 
eaten with every family in the parish in 
turn, had died lately of a surfeit, from 
disposing of the greater part of a young 
pig, the half of a turkey, and six <* ome- 
leUes a la Fermitrey** at a merrymaking, 
on the marriage of a young woman whom 
he called his niece, and the world called 
his daughter ; and he had been succeeded 
by some zealous lenten-faced, soup-mai- 
gre eating, but plotting and avaricious 
Jesuits, called, in modern parlance, 
missionaries, who settled themselves in 
an old monastery, and undertook the cure 
of all the souls in the parish. 

Jean had a mortal dislike to these 
fellows, who were always preaching about 
the lost property of the church, — the 
propriety of refunding it, and the bless- 
edness of tithe-pacing. But how could 
the old fellow act, when he saw himself 
dying ? No other priest was to be had, 
and what good Catholic would die sans 
absolution ? So he even sent for one of 
these .lean-faced gentry, on purpose to 
receive his certiBcate of discharge from 
the army of this world, that he might 
the more readily get admission into one 
of the standing regiments of heaven. A 
member of the scarecrow tribe soon arriv- 
ed, for they knew Jean to be a man who 
could pay ; and proceeded without delay 
to bis bedside. He was fast approaching 
to the grave ; but the friar would not let 
him get quietly into it, by easing his 
soul, and by giving him extreme unction, 
till he confessed and did penance. Did 
penance — ^why old Jean could not turn 
on his side ! — yet he was obliged to own 
that he had flirted with the widows— had 
liked wine too well, and had eaten too 
much bacon in his lifetime — even on 
Fridays. "Now," thinks he, "he'll 
surely dismiss me;" — but no: — Jean 
Prevost was told he could not have ab- 
solution till he restored to the church the 
lands which had once been its property, 
but which he had fairly bought and paid 
for ! At this startling proposition, Pre- 
vost, weak as he was, raised himself up 
and stared — as well he might. He then 
by looks, declined to acquiesce in this 
modest demand. —It was reiterated with 

threats Jean recovered speech — cursed 

the old Monk — made signs to his son to 
kick him down stair — was eagerly obeyed 
— shook hands with his children — 
blessed their o£&pring — ^said an ave — and 
gave his spirit to its Giver. The priest, 
with an aching breech, hastened to com- 
municate this bad success to his brethren. 



and they swore to be revenged. This, 
they thought they would do, by sending 
word to Jean's family, that they would 
not permit him Christian burial, "even 
if he came to the churchyard-^which he 
would never do;" — (true, dead men 
don't walk far), « for," said they, " the 
Devil and three of his servants, would 
carry him to hell the same night.'* 

Jean's friends were dreadfully fright- . 
ened at all this; but an old fellow- 
soldier of his, who happened to be a 
guest in the house at the time, smelt 
the rat beneath the cassock, and an- 
swered them that " his old friend's 1x>nes 
would lie in the churchyard, and devil a 
bit of the Devil would touch them, till 
they got there,'* — " How shall we secure 
them ?" they inquired. — " Leave that to 
me," answered the old boy; ** Give me a 
bottle of brandy — a slice of your bacon 
— leave your door on the latch, and I *11 
dare all the devils that come, to touch 
the coffin of Jean Prevost, my old and 
worthy comrade ! ** Night arrived — 
Jean's friends crept fearfiiUy to bed-— 
the old soldier had his brandy and bacon ; 
and, having primed himself with a dose 
of both, and sharpened a massy hang- 
ger, which hung at his side, he sat down 
by his friend's corpse, and sang old songs, 
and smoked from old pipes, till twelve 
o'clock. A few minutes after that hour, 
strange noises were audible without, 
screams were echoed by owls, and grunts 
by groans ; — ^footsteps were heard on the 
ground floor of Prevost's cottage, and, 
above all, a strong smell of sulj^ur was 
perceptible. Pierre Jaquemont — that 
was the old soldier's name — ^beganjto feel 
queerish at the sulphur ; but, recollect- 
ing it was used in manufacturing gun- 
powder, he took another petite verre of 
brandy, and was quite ready for the noc' 
turnal visitors, who soon floundered into 
the dead man's chamber, and began to 
unscrew his coffin. "What d'ye want 
with my old friend, you rogues?" cried 
Pierre, — but he got no answer. They 
began to lift the body—" Come, come," 
said he, "let him alone, will ye?" No 
reply. " Then have at ye, you old hum- 
bugs!" bawled Pierre,' and with one 
swing of his hanger, he cut off the hand 
of the most forward devil of the party. 
If devils don't feel pain, they at least 
cry when they appear to be hurt, for this 
one roared unmercifully. He was, how- 
ever, carried off; Jean Prevost was 
replaced in his coffin^ next day was 
quietly buried in it — his 'firiend Pierre 
Jaquemont got well paid for his sentinel- 
ship; and it was remarked for ever 
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afterwards, that the Prior of the neigh- 
bouring monastery held his missal dur- 
ing service in his left hand, and kept his 
right, if he had one, under the sleeve of 
his cassock. 

SINGULAR FACT. 

Dr. Morrison, in his journey with Lord 
Amherst into the interior of China, 
discovered in the apartments of a Chi- 
nese, an European picture of our Savi- 
our, crowned with thorns, holding a 
reed, &c. to which the owner of the 
apartment (not a Christian) paid adora- 
tion, and regarded with great veneration. 



AN ANECDOTE OF TO-DAY. 

Frcfm, the French qfM,de Rougemont, 

By 6. 6. Cunningham. 

Les hommes d' affaires sont-ils plus dangereux 
qa' utiles t Qai croirait qa' one pareille 
question a ^t^ r^olae affinnativement par 
ceox inemes qoi ne pea vent s'en passer ? 

It is now about twenty-five or twenty- 
six years ago, since M. de Rosanges 
found himself compelled to quit France, 
'and take up his residence in a foreign 
country. To have lingered longer than 
he did in his native land would have ex- 
posed him to extreme danger ; although 
this estimable man — ^like many others 
similarly situated — was unwilling to re- 
gard his expatriation in any other light 
than that of a brief but necessary exUe. 
Of course the preparations for his depar- 
ture were made with the most profound 
secresy. No person suspected the de- 
signs of M. de Rosanges, and it was by 
the merest accident in the world that, at 
the moment of his stepping into the post- 
chaise, Jacques and Clement Bidant pre- 
sented themselves before him. 

These two brothers were tenants of 
M. de Rosanges. For several years they 
had farmed the greater part of his estate; 
a bad harvest had thrown them behind 
in their payments, and they had now 
come to discharge two years* arrears of 
rent at once. A few hours earlier, and 
the money would have been most accept- 
able; but time now pressed, — M. de 
Rosanges* peril became every moment 
more imminent, — ^and a single minute's 
delay might annihilate his hopes of 
escape ; aware then of the impossibility 
of settling accounts with the honest 
tenants at this critical juncture, he dis- 
missed them with these words : 

<* I go ; my absence will not be long ; 
\mt i^ contrary to my expectation, it 
should be prolonged beyond the period 



which I have reckoned upon, I will 
write to you. In the mean time keep 
this money as a deposit which I intrust 
to your probity, and which may one 
day be of greater use to me than it can 
be at present. Continue to take charge 
of my farms ; conceal my departure from 
the world ; the least indiscretion on your 
part may prove fatal to me, and I know 
you would not wish to ruin a master 
whom you love." 

«Ah, dear sir,", exclaimed both the 
brothers at once, " we would sooner die 
ourselves than occasion you the least 
unhappiness. We will carefully preserve 
this sum of seventeen thousand francs 
which we had meant to have paid you 
just now, had you not directed us to 
keep it ; it will be always at your dis- 
posal, /or we will not allow it to pass 
out of our hands without instructions 
from you ; this we solemnly swear.*' 

The two brothers raised their hands 
towards heaven as they spoke, and re- 
mained mechanically in that attitude 
till the chaise which conveyed their be- 
loved master drove out of sight. 

The haste with which M. de Rosanges 
had been compelled to abandon his 
country and fiuhily, had left him little 
time to arrange his affairs. The secresy 
which he had determined should be over 
the place of his retreat, rendered it im- 
possible for him to adopt any measures 
by which he could control them during- 
his absence; his enemies, however, de- 
ceived by his apparent tranquillity, w^re 
not apprised of his flight till it was too 
late to prevent it. But their malevolence 
was not satisfied by his exile ; the name 
of M. de Rosanges swelled the HU de 
proscription, — his effects were seques- 
trated and sold,>-his family cruelly 
driven from their home — and his debtors 
commanded, on pain of being dealt with 
as disaffected persons, to account to the 
public authorities for what sums they 
owed him. Thus was M. de Rosanges 
stript in one day of his birthright as a 
Frenchman, and his rank as a landed 
gentleman. 

Many of his friends, although filled 
with indignation at the relentless con- 
duct of his persecutors, hastened to pay 
over to government the sums of money 
which they were owing to M. de Ro- 
sanges ; others of a more timid disposi- 
tion shrunk from acknowledging their 
ever having had any transactions with 
the proscribed man, although they se- 
cretly determined not to lose sight of 
their own interests, should fortune again 
smile upon him. I know not how it 
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happened, whether from private inform- 
ation or the activity of its own agents, 
but so it was that government soon got 
notice of the transaction with the bro- 
thers Bidant; and an order was instantly 
issued for Clement's arrestment. Cross- 
questioned, cigoled, and threatened by 
turns, the poor CUment continued firmly 
to conceal his knowledge of the alleged 
transaction, and, for his obstinacy, was 
thrown into one of the thousand prisons 
which formed the peculiar ornament of 
the French capital at this epoch. He 
was given to understand, indeed, that 
the instant he made a full disclosure, he 
would be set at liberty; but, satis^ed 
that he had done his duty, CUment re- 
mained true to his oath, and cheerfully 
resigned himself to his fate. 

Jacques endeavoured, by every means 
in his power, to soften the hardship of 
his brother*s situation ; he supplied him 
with every little comfort or necessary 
which he could command; but for all 
the gold in the world he would not, 
even in this emergency, have touched a 
single franc of the sum which had been 
intrusted to his keeping. Meanwhile he 
sought by every ima^nable ruse to learn 
something of M. de Rosanges' situation, 
whose return could no longer be calcu- 
lated upon; but all his endeavours for 
this purpose were ineffectual. M. d6 
Rosanges himself had calculated on his 
being able to return to his native coun- 
try, in the course of the following year ; 
he was therefore not a little embarrassed 
by the situation in which his enemies 
had placed him ; he could not address a 
letter to any of his friends without com- 
promising Uieir safety, and this generous 
motive imposed absolute silence upon 
him, however great the interest he had 
at stake. Jacques in the meanwhile 
spared no pains to discover the place of 
retreat which his beloved master had 
chosen; but M. de Rosanges had be- 
come unfortunate, and no one knew or 
cared to tell that he knew aught about 
him. 

The firmness of Clement, at last, 
triumphed over the virulence of his per- 
secutors ; unable to extort the desired 
confession from his lips, they at last gave 
him his liberty ; but this victim of 
fidelity had caught a mortal disease in 
the place of his confinement, and in a 
short time sealed his devotion to M. de 
Rosanges with his own life : worn out 
by the fatigue and privations which he 
had endured, he breathed his last in the 
arms of his brother, after having adjured 
him to maintain his secret inviolable. 



Such charge was indeed unnecessary. 
Jacques, the son of a poor farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Lagny, had received 
little or no education; but nature had 
bestowed upon him a quick sense of right 
and wrong, and a character of decided 
shrewdness and honesty ; a virtuous acr 
tion was to him a natural one ; and ftom 
his infancy he had been trained to up- 
rightness of conduct, and the thought 
had never entered into his head that he 
could by any means shake himself free 
of an obligation once undertaken ; al- 
though he clearly saw that every day 
rendered the return of M. de Rosanges 
more difficult, and although many per- 
sons argued that it was no longer to be 
looked for, and that the exile should be 
considered as having succumbed to his 
misfortunes, Jacques was never once 
tempted to appropriate to his own use 
the money which had already cost him 
so much to protect. 

With the produce of his industry and 
his share of his Other's succession, 
Jacques had bought a small farm nigh 
to Roissy, upon which he lived in a 
degree of comfort, to which his economy 
gave the appearance of competence. His 
heart, which hitherto had resisted the 
soft impressions of .love, now became 
alive to the tender sentiment. Rose 
Delaunay, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, was the first to inspire him 
with a real passion, and she herself did 
not long remain insensible to his attach- 
ment. The two lovers seemed fortunate 
in their attachment, and every thing 
favoured their approaching union, when 
an unfortunate event threatened the de- 
struction of their fairest hopes. Delau- 
nay's steading took fire, and a frightful 
conflagration reduced him in a few hours 
from a state of affluence to poverty. 
Jacques would have gladly come to his 
succour ; but his means were altogether 
insufficient for his generous purposes; 
and at this critical moment a neighbour- 
ing farmer, who had been rejected in his 
former addresses, formerly demanded 
Rose's hand from her father, and offered 
to rebuild, at his own expense, Delau- 
nay 's steading, and advance two thou- 
sand crowns to enable him to repair his 
losses, provided he would fiivour his suit. 
To a man in Delaunay*s circumstances 
such an offer was too tempting to be re- 
sisted, and he soon gave Jacques to un- 
derstand how decidedly he now preferred 
the wealthier Durand for his son-in-law. 
A sigh was the only answer from poor 
Jacques. With less virtue, he might 
still have possessed the object of his love. 
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No person knew of the existence of M. 
de Rofianges* fifteen thousand francs. 
The silence of the proprietor authorised 
him, so to speak, to dispose of it for his 
own purposes. But Jacques remained 
true to what honesty dictated; and cou« 
rageouslyi though not without regret, he 
sacrificed his happiness to his integrity. 

The father of Rose had given his for- 
mal consent to neighbour Durand*s pro- 
positions. The w^ding-day was fixed, 
and all the village sympathised with poor 
Rose, whose distress was top evident to 
be concealed. A secret presentiment 
led her steps one day towards Jacques' 
abode; she perceived him, sad and 
thoughtful, seated upon a stone bench at 
the entrance of his garden; — she ap- 
proached; — he spoke; — she listened; — • 
she became his confident, and burst from 
him with a cry of surprise ! Filled with 
admiration for a man who could thus 
sacrifice every thing that he held dearest 
upon earth to preserve his integrity un- 
sullied, she threw herself at the feet of 
her father, — recounted to him with tear- 
ful eyes all that Jacques had told her, — 
extolled his heroical sacrifice with all the 
eloquence which love and admiration 
could inspire, — and ended by declaring 
that she would never consent to be sepa- 
rated from him. The earnestness of her 
entreaties, the fervour of her words, that 
force which ever accompanies the lan- 
guage of truth, shook the resolution of 
Delaunay. He raised his daughter from 
her knees ; embraced her; comforted her 
with soothing words; and constrained 
by the influence of a noble example, 
consented to receive Jacques for his son- 
in-law. Virtue is not always accompa- 
nied by misfortune. 

The integrity of Jacques was yet to 
endure fresh trial. Twice during the 
ealamities attendant upon foreign inva- 
sion did he behold his little dwelling 
sacked and plundered, and his fields laid 
waste; and twice did he abandon his 
own property the better to protect the 
sacred deposit intrusted to his keeping; 
the only thing which he preserved from 
danger was that which he had least in- 
terest in prbtecting. 

The father-in-law, who while he ad- 
mired Jacques' fidelity did not altoge- 
ther approve of that excess of probity 
which dictated such sacrifices for the 
sake of another, at last became desirous 
to know at what point of time a sum of 
money, already twenty-five years depo- 
sited with another, might cease to be 
regarded in the strict light of a deposit, 
and might be appropriated to the private 



purposes of the holder. With this view 
he consulted a man of business who was 
in the habit of looking to his own inter- 
ests while managing those of others. 
This personage quickly proved to him, 
both by argument and precedent, that a 
deposit, if remaining unclaimed at the 
end of twenty-five years, had become in- 
vested with all the negative qualities of 
a lost sum as far as regarded the pledger, 
and, of right, became the absolute pro- 
perty of him in whose hands it had been 
originally placed. Well-pleased at the 
result of this consultation — for which 
our man of business received a fee pro- 
portionate to the agreeableness of his 
advice, Delaunay hastened to impart the 
information he had gained to his son-in- 
law, who, in the meantime, had made a 
discovery of another kind. 

In glancing over the newspapers, 
Jacques had met with the name of Ro- 
sanges. He uttered an exclamation of 
mingled surprise and joy at the disco- 
very; and having hastily arrayed him- 
self in his holiday suit, directed his step^ 
towards the house mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement. With some difiSculty he 
obtained an interview with the master of 
the establishment He appeared a young 
man of about twenty-six years of age. 
Jacques trembled to ask him whether he 
was related to M. de Rosanges, whom 
he had known, for he remembered that 
his old nuister had no children. *' True," 
replied the young de Rosanges, with 
much suavity of manners, to the inquiry 
of the honest countryman ; "1 am only 
his nephew." 

** And how is he himself, the worthy 
gentleman?" 

"He is dead!" 

*' Dead," repeated Jacques with a 
heavy sigh. 

<< I am the last member of his family ; 
I inherit his name, and the small re^ 
mains of that property which he once 
possessed in this country." 

« God be thanked ! " exclaimed Jacques. 
** I come to add a little to your succes- 
sion." 

"Your 

" Yes, I myself. Your uncle, my 
master, left a sum of seventeen thousand 
francs in my hands, which I will now 
account for to you." 

" What ! account for a sum of money 
placed in your hands twenty-six years 
ago?" 

« It is entire. I have never touched it." 

" Honest fellow," exclaimed Rosanges, 
holding out his right hand to him, and 
wiping away with the other a tear which 
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trembled in his eye, <<an action so noble 
and so free surprises me, — it is quite 
touching ! And yet, judging from your 
dress, I should presume you dwell in the 
country ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Then you must have met with many 
losses, and often been placed in trying 
circumstances, and yet this money ?" 

"And do you suppose, sir, that to 
repair my losses, I would have been 
justified in putting my hand into my 
neighbour's pocket?" 

'« But " 

** It makes no difference with me, — 'a 
deposit is a thing which does not belong 
to me. I would sooner perish of hunger 
than touch it ; my coat does not bespeak 
a rich man, but it covers an honest 
heart." 

M. de Rdsanges felt that he could not 
sufficiently admire the integrity of the 
honest rustic; he wrote down his ad- 
dress, and promised that he would call 
upon him one of these mornings ; where- 
upon Jacques made his obeisance and 
took his way home to his cottage, whist- 
ling as he went. , 

" What good fortune has befallen you 
to-day, Jacques?" inquired his father- 
in-law, as* he entered with a blythe 
countenance. 

" I have found M. de Rosanges," an- 
swered Jacques, while his wi& threw 
herself into his arms. 

Jacques had scarcely quitted M. de 
Rosanges* hotel, when the man of busi- 
ness entered. It was the same person 
whom Delaunay had consulted, and the 
young Rosanges quickly informed him 
of his good fortune. 

" What ! seventeen thousand francs !" 
exclaimed our man of quirks. " Above 
twenty-six years ! Quite inconceivable ! 
We live in an age of wonders I" A sud- 
den thought, however, seemed to strike 
him, his forehead smoothed up, and a 
diabolical grin distorted his saturnine 
features as he proceeded with his devilish 
insinuations: — "This fellow, I presume, 
has imagined that you were in possession 
of the titles?" 

«* I hold none." 

" That your uncle had left you this 
sum?" 

" I do not know." 

" There is no doubt of it; but with 
regard to the point of restitution, he has 
forgot one thing." 

" What is that?" 

" He has said nothing of interest ; and 
the principal sum must have doubled it- 
self by interest in twenty-six years. Do 



you mark me ? The dear man, you 
may depend upon it, has not kept this 
sum lying inactive in his hands all this 
while." 

" He swore to me he had.*' 

" And do you credit him ?" 

" This action is a sufficient evidence 
of his honesty." — 

" Of his address ! hear me then * you 
are yet a young man, — you know little 
about business-matters. Every sum of 
money, when placed in any one's hands, 
ought to bear interest. Now, the mo- 
ney " 

" It was a deposit." 

" With your leave we will come to 
that by-and-by. I would take security 
for it ; we will give him time. You 
must be sensible that I would not will- 
ingly distress the man ; but your interests 
are mine, and I ought to look after them. 
You will thank me some day for the in- 
terest which I have taken on your be- 
half." With these words the man of 
business took his leave. 

The following morning M. de Rosan^ 
ges directed his steps towards Jacques' 
abode. He entered, — but what were his 
feelings when a whole family threw them- 
selves at his feet in tears ! With indigo 
nation he perused a letter which Jacques 
had just received from his man of busi- 
ness, calling upon him to pay up the 
whole interest on the twenty-six years* 
deposit, and threatening him with a pro- 
secution in case of refusal ! His indig- 
nation was, if possible, increased on its 
being ascertained, that the creature who 
now, in his name, demanded payment of 
interest as well as principal from the faith- 
ful custodiers of his uncle's property, was 
the very man who had advised Delaunay 
to consider a twenty-five years' deposit 
as having in effect become his own pro- 
perty. He hastened to relieve the poor 
but virtuous fkmily from their alarms ; 
and though he did not offend them by 
pressing upon thdr acceptance the whole 
sum which had proved to them the ob^ 
ject of so many misfortunes and so much 
solicitude, yet he begged that they would 
henceforward regard him as their protec- 
tor, and offered Jacques, on the spot, the 
office of keeper of his chateau de Saint 

. The same day, Delaunay received 

intimation that M. de Rosanges no longer 
needed his services. 



WILD SPORTS IN AFRICA. 

The following graphic sketch of a pan- 
ther hunt, is from a late novel called 
" Makanna, or the land of the Savage," 
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the scene of which is laid in the southern 
portion of Africa : 

"Hold back! That howl betokens 
harm !" 

« Yes, bj Jove, the dog will bleed to 
death ! That hind-leg*s broken, and the 
throat torn to the shoulder-bone !'* 

" Stand back ! The hottentots are 
cowering; 'tis no common beast! Each 
look to his prime — ^firm heart, and steady 
eye, the death-shot takes the.skin." . 

« A panther ! Yes, by Jove,' big as a 
tiger ! That spring has cleared the jiin-^ 
gle! Look! he*s thrown himselC betwixt 
the forked limbs of* that- old thunder- 
rifted oak, and like a wild cat, lies on his 
side at bay ! Now — [' 

<<No, massa! me say no fire, massa! 
No, no, let de beast play de fisty-cuff *ee 
wid c(edogg*e." 

The voice of Gaspal sounded just in 
time for a reprieve, and three of the 
dogs ran gallantly in. The panther's 
eyes glowed red with a fiery intensity, 
but still he remained as motionless on 
his post of -vantage as if an inaniniate 
carcass. , ,... . . . , 

The largest houpd haying warily mea- 
sured his distance, now, made a despe- 
rate snatch ; but, with the dexterity of a 
juggler, ihe savage pard struck him at 
once right and left with his armed paws, 
and the unfortunate lurcher fell, blinded, 
bleeding and howling to the earth. The 
second, cowed at the iate of his comrade, 
ran, yelping off; but a fourth, coming 
to succour the third, both sprang for- 
ward open-mouthed. As if amax^d, the 
panther half raised himself for the en- 
counter, and when the dogs closed, first 
striking his claws with a sudden blow 
into the brain of the lowest, he caught 
the other in his jaws by the nape of the 
neck, and slung him over his head, spin- 
ning through the air. 

" Now, by the prince of the duy vils, 
that dogbutcher would slaughter a pack !. 
Stand back, Gaspal, I'll have a shpt! 
Back !'* 

The elephant " roar " of Drakenstein 
was brought to a level, his finger on the 
trigger, when, with the most provoking 
nonchalance, the wilful Gaspal perched 
himself on a fragment of rock immedi- 
ately before the intended victim. 

" No, not de massa fire ! me teach'ee 
de beast von ittle trick'ee, de last he 
ebber vont to learn." 

As if awake to the hint, but with ra- 
ther an equivocal expression of gratitude^ 
the lips of the panther retracted, until 
the glistening ivory of his fanged teeth 
was perfectly apparent : his back began 
to arch, as if he anticipated a leap, and 



his dilated tail grew restless as an angry 
serpent. 

The hottentot felt that time was pre- 
cious, and whirling his glittering pole- 
axe round his head with a most intimi- 
dating flourish, he brought it down with 
the rapidity of a thunder-clap, as he sup- 
posed, on the skull of his adversary ! 
* As he supposed ! . Gaspal had a keen 
^e, but the panther had a quicker, and 
^us, by a change of attitude, the agile 
animal gave the descending axe free way 
to bury its fury in the harmless wood. 

Disconcerted by this un^pected fail- 
ure, Gaspal forgot himsdf so far as to 
lean forward, in attempting to withdraw 
his weapon. The panther caught the 
momentary vantage, and striking a tre- 
mendous backward blow. at the head of 
the unfortunate hottentot, he tbre off 
the better h^f of his left ear; andirippcd 
up a considerable portion of his scalp. 
. Cootje bit his lip\with rage, andfired ! 
Men 'do nothitig well in a passion, and an 
excellent charge .was villanously wasted. 
} The panther again crouched, as if pre- 
paring Xo bound on the wounded hotten- 
tot, who, howling with pain, still stag- 
gered forwaVd, when the strange smile 
which has before been noted, played like 
a momentary gleam on the countenance 
of Laroon ; his small rifle was brought 
as it were instinctively to his eye, and 
in an instant, shot through the brain, 
the panther lay gasping on the sand. 



MISCELLANIES. 

STAGE TRICKEBV. 

In a little town in Germany, the di- 
rectors of the theatre, seeking to draw 
a house,' advertised, that in a melo-drama 
which was to be performed, they would 
Exhibit the head of a n6ted robber. In 
order to effect' this, one of the actors 
was placed in such a manner, that the 
head done was exhibited upon the ta\Ae; 
but a wag, wishing to raise a laugh at 
the expense of the ihanager, slily placed 
a small quantity of sneezing-powder in 
such a manner that it came in contact 
with the nose of the reputed robber's 
head, and caused it to biirst into a violent 
fit of sneezing, to the great amusement 
of the audience. C. C. C. 

HEROIC REPLY. 

A Spartan once joined the ranks of his 
countrymen, who were proceeding to 
battle. He was lame, and the circum- 
stance of his appearing under such disad- 
vantage provoked the ridicule of his com 
panions. ** I came tofight-^not to fly ! " 
was the reponse of the limping hero. 

H. 
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THE MARRIAGE PORTION. 

( Translated from the French, ) 

I was brought up in the village of Mon- 
treuil, by the good oklcur^ himself; and 
the little I know of music was gained 
from him in the happiest part of my life — 
the time when I sang in the choir of his 
chapel, and had round red cheeks, which 
people used to tap when I passed through 
the streets, a sweet, clear voice, long curl- 
ing locks, loaded with powder, wooden 
shoes, and a blue frock. I do not look in 
the glass very often, but I think, some- 
times, that my appearance is somewhat 
different now. One of my greatest de- 
lights was an old spin^ not in very good 
tune, which the cur6 had in his parlour, 
and on which I was never weary of pound- 
ing ; my ear was not bad, and the good 
old man took pains to teach me the gamut 
and to make me practise solfeggio. When 
be was pleased with me, he used to pinch 
my cheeks till they were purple, and say 
to me, •* Maturin, my boy, your father 
and mother were only poor peasants, but 
if you become perfect in your catechism 



and your solfeggio, and leave oflP playing 
with that rusty old musket, there is no 
fear of your not becoming a first-rate 
musician.*' This gave me courage, and 
I thumped away, harder than ever, upon 
the keys of the spinet, of whieh about 
half the wires were broken. 

Sometimes I was allowed to go out and 
play, but my first pleasure was to go, with 
a lump of bread in my hand, and sit down 
at the end of the park of Montreuil, close 
to a party of masons and other workmen, 
who were building a little pavilion for the 
queen. Thither I led by the hand a little 
girl, of nearly my own age, whom the 
cur6 also instructed in music, because she 
had a very fine voice. Her name was 
Pierrette, and her mother was the old 
gentleman's housekeeper. She was about 
thirteen years old, and already so beauti- 
ful that people used to stop her as she 
wentalong, to admire her bright eyes and 
her exquisite shape, and I have more than 
once seen great ladies get out of their car- 
riages to kiss her and talk to her. But 
she thought nothing of her own sweet 
£ice, and loved me like a brother, 
82 
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Our custom of giiog to look at the 
workmen, led us to make acquaintance 
with a young stone-cutter, some eight or 
ten years older than ourselves. He made 
us sit near him upon the grass or a piece 
of timber, and when he had a very large 
stone to cut through, Pierrette threw 
water upon the saw, and I laid hold of 
one end and helped him as much as 1 
could ; thus we became the best friends in 
the world. His disposition was gentle 
and kind, always good>humoure<^ and 
sometimes gay, but not often. His 
father, an architect, had been so thorough- 
ly ruined, that the young man was 
obliged to work hard for his living, and . 
he had resigned himself to his iUte very 
cheerfully ; but nature had. made him a 
poet. He always sang at his work, 
making the poetry as he went along, and 
every new block of stone that he took in 
hand was sure to give birth to a new series 
of couplets. Sometimes he would make 
Pierrette and me sing his verses, and 
sometimes amuse himself by composing 
little dialogues, which he made uarepeat 
with appropriate gestures, as though we 
were acting scenes in a play. But with 
all this, he was a good workman, and 
minded his business, as the event proved, 
fbr in less than a year he became a master 
mason. He had to support by bis labour 
his old widowed mother, and two little 
brothers, who often came to see him at 
work, and then he sang more gaily than 
ever. We used to call him plain Michael, 
but his full name was Michael-Jean 
Sedaine, afterwards so well known as that 
of a distinguished dramatist. 

. The good cure of Montreuil loved me 
very much, and treated me so kindly that . 
I should ^ave utterly forgotten, if he had 
not constantly reminded me, that I was 
the offspring of two poor peasants, whom 
the small-pox had carried ofl^ almost 
before I had time even to see them. At 
sixteen I was wild and ignorant enough, 
but I knew a little Latin, a great dealof 
XDUsicy and was remarkably skilful in all 
sorts of garden labour. My life was hap- 
py, for Pierrette was always with me, and 
I could look at her as I worked, even 
though I had nothing to say. One day 
as I was lopping the branches of an elm 
in the park of Montreuil. and binding 
them up in little fiigots, Pierrette said to 
me, " Oh Maturin, here are two grand 
and beautiful ladies coming towards us 
along the alley ; what shall we do ?*' 

1 looked, and beheld, sure enough, two 
young and lovely women advancing 
rapidfy, one a little behind the other. The 
first was the tallest of the two, and had 



on a rich dress of rofler«obured silk ; she 
was almost running, and her companion 
found it difficult to keqp up with. her. 
Like a little fool of a peasant as I was, I 
felt terribly alarmed, and said to Pier- 
rette, ** Let us run away." But there 
was no longer time; and my terror waf 
redoubled at seeing the rose lady make a 
sign to Pierrette, who blushed scarlet and 
stood motionless, holding me fast by the 
hand as if fbr protection. As fbr myself, 
I took off my cap and leaned against a 
tree, trembling like a leaf. Wiien the 
lady had reached the spot where we were 
standing, she went direct to Pierrette, 
and taking her gently by the chln» lifted 
up her head and exclaimed to her Compa- 
nion, <* WeU,t did I not' tell you that the 
dress was beautifia?" Just the thing 
for my nuisquerade on Tuesday ! And 
is she not lovdy too ? My little angel, 
you will give your clothes to the peopJe 
who will come for them, from me, will 
you not ? You shall, have, mine in ex- 
change." 

*'Oh madame»" — ^was^^dlthat Pierrette 
could utter. The other lady began to 
smile, but with a gentle, tender, and me- 
lancholy expression, which I have never 
forgotten, and advancing towards u», she 
took the hand of Pierrette, and bade her 
approach, telling her at the same time that 
nobody disputed the wishes of the lady 
who had addressed her. 

"Make no change whatever in your 
dress,'* resumed the lady in the rose- 
coloured silk, menacing her playfully 
with a little gold-handled riding-whip 
which she carried in her hand ; and then 
turning to me she said, *^ And here is a 
fine lad^ too ; he must become a soldier, 
and then you shall be married to each 
other." 

She spoke laughingly and quickly, and . 
then giving the cheek of Pierrette a, 
gentle tap, she left us utterly amazed and 
dumb with admiration and astonishment. 
When they were gone we looked at each 
other without saying a word, and, as if 
by mutual impulse, turned our faces 
toward the house of the cur6, where we 
soon arrived, holding each other by the 
hand as usual, and very silent, but not a 
little delighted with our adventure. The 
good old man soon perceived that some- 
thing had happened! for Pierrette's face 
was glowing with Slushes,. and I hung 
my head as if ashamed to meet his eye. 
He asked what was the matter, and I. 
replied very gravely, «* Monsieur le cure, 
I want to be a solctier." I thought he 
would have fallen to the ground. 
« What ?" he exclaimed ; " do you wish 
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to leaye me? F^or heaten's sake, Pierette, 
what has happened to him, that he wants 
to be a soldier? Do you love me no 
longer, Mattirin ; have you lost all yoiir 
afi^on for Pierrette ? What have we 
done to you? And what will beeome 
of the fine education I have given you ? 
Time finely lost, indeed ! But speak, 
speak, ungrateful boy," he added, shakine 
me by the shoulder. I hung my head 
still lower, and looked steadfastly at my 
wooden shoes, but answered firmly, ** I 
want to be a soldier." The old house- 
keeper brought a glass of water to the 
curhf and began to cry ; Pierrette cried 
too, and said not a word, but she was 
not angry at my wishing to be a soldier, 
for sfaeknew that it was fbr the sake of 
marrying her, as the lady in the park had 
said. 

Just at this moment two taH powdered 
laquevs entered, with a waiting-maid 
who looked like a great lady, and in- 
quired whether Pierrette had packed up 
her dress for the queen and the Prinoesse 
de LambaNe. Tlie poor old cur^ was 
struck dumb, and Pierrette and her 
mother were so frightened that they 
had not courage to open a little casket 
which the waitrag-maid had brought in 
exchange for Pierrette's clothes ; and 
they went up stairs to their dressing, 
room, very much as one might go to the 
seafibld. As soon as they were gone, 
the cur6 questioned me as to the meim- 
ing of all this, and I told him the whole 
story as briefly as I could. " And it is 
for this that you wish to leave us ?*' he 
said, taking me by both hands ; « you do 
not perceive that the greatest lady in 
Europe only spoke to a litde peasant 
like you from the impulse of the moment, 
and has already fiirgotten you and all 
vour concerns. If any one should tell 
her that you had taken her word ibr a 
positive command, ilie would say that 
you were a great blockhead, and that 
for any thing she cared, you might re- 
main a gardener to the end of your life. 
Bendes, what will you gain by enlisting' 
as a soldier? You may earn six times 
as much by gardening and teaching 
music ; you wiU lose the sood principles 
I have tatigfat you, and uistead of con- 
tinuing modest, gentle, and weH-behaved, 
become rude, vidous, and insolent. 
Pierrette will never be the wife of a 
rough and dissipated soldier, and her 
momer would forbid it, were she herself 
ever so willing." 

I still kept my eyes fixed upon the 
straps of my wdodto shoes, pouting and 
scratching- mry head, and could only 



mutter in reply> *' I cannot help it, mon- 
deur ; I want to be a soldier.** 

The good cur6 had nothing more to 
say ; so he opened the door, and with a 
sorrowftil look, pointed toward Versailles 
and left me. I understood his gesture, 
and marched out without a word. I 
should have done exactly as he did. had 
I been in his place, but I did not think 
so then. I stuck my eap on one side of 
my head, pulled up the collar of my blue 
frock, took my stick in my hand, and 
set out at once for Versailles, without 
bidding adieu to any one. Stopping at 
a little pot-house on the road, I found 
three dashing fellows in cocked hats, 
edged with gold, white uniforms turned 
up with rose-coloured filings, their long 
mustaches stiff with pomatum^ and their 
heads covered with powder ; they were 
reeruiting sergeants of the royal regiment 
of Auvergne. They told me that 1 had 
only to seat myself at table with them, 
to form a just notion of the perfect 
folioity perpetually enjoyed by the sol- 
diers of that regiment. They made me 
eat roasted chicken, potted hare, and 
partridge, and drink superb claret and 
champagne ; and they swore to me upon 
their honour that in the Auvergne 
Royale, I should eat and drink nothing 
worse from one year's end to another. 
Afterward I found out how closely they 
adhered to truth in their eulogiums. 
They swore to me also (for they did 
swear like troopers) that in their regiment 
the soldier's life was one of perfect hberty ; 
that the common soldiers were better off 
than the officers in any other, enjoying a 
most agreeable society of gay fellows and 
pretty women ; that the music was su- 
perb, and that above all, they made every 
thing in the world of those who could 
play on the piano. This last circum- 
stance decided me. 

The next day, then, I had the honour 
of belonging to the royal regiment of 
Auvergne. It was a fine corp% no doubt, 
but then I could see neither Pierrette 
northeeur^. I asked for roasted chicken 
for my dinner, and they gave me that 
delicious compound of bread, tough 
mutton, and potatoes^ known all oVer 
the world by the name of ratatouiUe. 
Moreover, they taught me to hold up my 
head and to perform the manual exercise 
with remarkable preclsion->to march in 
ordinal^ time, quick time and double- 
quick: they made me wear a long thick 
quiue, that dangied half way down my 
back; and they did me the honour to 
promise that in time, if I behaved well, 
I should be admitted into the first com- 
f2 
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pany of greiuuiiera. But I saw nothing 
of Pierrette or the cure, and i had no 
time for music. 

One fine day, when I had committed 
some trifling error at drill, they made me 
kneel upon the pavement perfectly mo- 
tionless ; having directly in front of me 
a blazing July sun, upon which I was 
forced to gate without even winking, 
with my musket at my shoulder in the 
attitude of firing ; and I was encouraged 
to maintain my luxurious position by 
the presence of an honest corporal, who 
raised the nmzasle of my piece from tim« 
to time» if 1 allowed it to descend an 
inch or two from fati^e, by rapping 
me over the knuckles with his cane. It 
was a newly-invented punishment, of 
which the colonel had taken it into his 
head to make trial. 1 had been, some 
twenty minutes in this attitude, doing 
my b^t to enact the part of a statue or a 
petrifaction, when I saw at the end of 
my gun, the quiet, slender figure of my 
good friend Michael, the stone-cutter. 

'* You have ^me at a lucky moment," 
said I, **and yov. will oblige me very 
partlcvilarly, if you will ju^t place your 
cane for an instant under my bayonet, 
without letting anybody see you ; the 
cane will be none the worse,, and my 
arms will feel a great deal bettcar**' 

'*Ah, Maturin my friend,*' he replied, 
''you are well pwnidbed for leaving 
Montreuil ; you are in a lair way to lose 
all the music you used to love so much, 
and I suspect tliat what you hear at the 
parade, is hardly worth the exeLa^e.'* 

'< It is all the same," laoswei-ed, rais- 
ing my gun from the support of hiscan% 
with a feeing of pride; "it is all tlie 
same ; every one has his notion." 

** You wiir never again raise those fine 
peaches of Montreuil, with Pierrette for 
your assistant; and her lips are fresher, 
and riper than they." 

«It is all the same," I repeated: 
« every one to his notion." 

" You^wUl have to kneel a long time 
upon these hard stones, taking, urn at^ 
nothing, before you get to be even-,« 
simple corporal.*' 

" It is :dl the. same," I answered once 
more; *<if I get on but slowly, still I. 
shall get on; success is sure, to him who 
can m>rd to wait with, patience ; and. 
when I get to be a sergeant, 1 shall be^ 
something, and then I will marry Pier- 
rette." 

Michael sighed. ** Ah, Maturin," 
said he, ** you are any thing but wise ; 
you are too ambitious and too proud, my 
friend. Would you not like to be dis- 



charged, if some one would buy a sub- 
stitute for you, and come and marry . 
Pierrette at once?" 

'^Michad," I answered, " your condi- 
tion seems to be changed, as well as . 
your character; you no longer seem to 
be a mason, for you wear a velvet dou- 
blet instead of a jacket and an apron. 
But I remember what you used to say ; 
'every one must fulfil his destiny.' I 
would not marry with other people's, 
money, and I am fulfilling my destiny, . 
as you see. Besides, it was the queea. 
who put this notion into my head, and 
what the queen says must be right. She 
told me . to become a soldier^ and that 
then we should be married." 

"But tell me/ said Michael, « if the 
queen would give you the money, would 
you take it and marry Pierrette ?^' 
; " No, Michael, 1 would not take her 
money, even were she disposed to give 
it?" 

« But suppose Pierrette herself diould 
gain a dowry ?" 

" Yes, Michael, in that case I would 
marry her at once." 

"Wdl," said he^ "I will tell this to 
the queen." 

" Are you mad," said I, "or are 
you a servant in the palace?". 

" Neither one nor the other, Matu- 
rin, althoiq^h I no longer work in 
stone." 

" And what do you work in then ?*' 
said I. 

" Pen, ink, and paper." 

" Bah !" said I, "is this possible?" 

" Indeed, it is, my friend; I construct 
little pteees that are not always bad. 
You shall see." 

* ' I am very glad to hear it," I answer- 
ed; or rather I would have answered, 
had it not been for the corporal who just 
then came up, and gave Michael's cane 
such a bang with bis stick, that it flew a 
dozen yards into the air; and at the 
9une time he order^ the sentinel to 
the black hole, for allowing a citizen to 
come upon the parade ground. 

Michael saw that it was time for him, 
to go; he picked up his cane very 
quietly and walked away, saying, " I 
assure you, Maturin, that I will relate 
all this to the queen." 

My little Pierrette was a good girl, of 
a firm and decided character. She gave, 
tjie cur6 and her mother to understand 
that she was resolved to have Maturin 
fiurher husband, and sat up late at nigltt 
to work upon her wedding-dresses, just 
as though I had not beien turned out of 
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the house for yean, if not for ever. 
One day as she was sitting at the door 
of the tUT€, working and singing as if 
nothing had happened, she saw a splen- 
did carriage with six horses eome quiekly 
up the avenuey driven by four postil- 
lions in rose-eoloured liveryi and with 
powdered hairt very handsome, and so 
liuie that at a distance nothing oould be 
seen o£ them but their great jadk-boots. 
But what will you think when I tell 
jou that the footmen who rode beferet 
drew up precisely at the door of the 
cur£ s house, where the carriage was 
polite enough to stop also, and its door 
to open? There was nobody within. 
As Pierrette was' staring with all her 
eyes, the footman took off his hat with 
a superb bow» and begged her to have 
the goodness to take a seat in the car- 
riage. You will think, perhi^, that 
Pierrette made objections; not a bit! 
she had too much good sense for that. 
She merely took off her wooden shoes, 
put on a pair of morocco^ with silver 
buckles, folded and laid away her work, 
and then walked to the carriage leaning 
upon the arm of the footman, just as 
though she had done so all her life: 
since she had exchanged dresses with the 
queen, she was not to be astonished by 
anything. 

The carriage was driven to Trianon, 
and Pierrette was led by the obsequious 
footman through gilded rooms with floors 
of rose-wood and mahogany, till at last 
she heard from an adjoining apartment 
a joyous and musical laugh whidi fright^ 
ened her a litde; but as soon as the door 
was opened her courage returned, for 
she beheld her friend the queen and the 
Princesse de Lamballe. 

'< Ah, here she is," exclaimed the 
queen, with a gay and happy smUe; and 
she ran to her and took both her hands. 
M Is she not fresh and blooming? The 
very creature for our litde project. And 
she ha& talent too, never fear. Listen 
to me,' my girl," continued Marie An- 
toinette; '''two gendemen are coming 
here directly ; whether you know them 
or not, say nothing and do nothing but 
what they bid you. I know that you 
can sing, and t;hey will wish to hear you; 
-if they tell you to ricMe, to sit, to walk, to 
go and come; you will rise, sit, walk, go 
out and return, just as they desire yoit. 
Do you understand ? All this is for your 
good. Madame and I will teach you 
•something that you must learn, and all 
that we shall require in return will be 
that you come to us every day for an 
hour, and do exactly what wu require of 



you. That is not mueh, is it, my good 
and pretty girl?'* 

Pierrette made no answer, save with 
a blush ; but she felt so happy that she 
could have kined the beautiful litde 
queen as-thougfa she had been her school- 
fellow. Her instructi<ms were scarcely 
finished when two men came in, one tall 
and thin, the other sbort and fet. When 
Pierrette saw the taU one> she could not 
• help exclaiming, << Goodness! It is — .** 
But she remembered her lesson, and bit 
her lip to prevent herself from speakinff. 

'<Well," said the queen, «what do 
you think of her, gendemen?" 

<*Is she not Bote herself?" aaid Mi- 
chael Sedaine. 

" A single note, nudame,** said the 
short, stout gendeman, and I shall 
know whether she is the JReae for Mon- 
signy, as well as for Sedaine. ** Come, 
my diild," added Gretry, taming to 
Pierrette^ « let me hear you try the ga- 
mut;' and he sounded the ut, re, mi, 
Ja, sol. 

Pierrette repeated it $iter him. 

*'She has a superb voioe^" added 
Gretry. 

The queen elapped her hands with de- 
light, and exdaimed, " She will gain her 
marriage pordon.** 

In the meandme» my r^ment was 
ordered to Orleans, and I was dread- 
fully home-siek. Three months had 
passed away, and I had heard nothing of 
Michael, or the cur6, or Pierrette. I 
grew thin, and pale, and weak, and my 
comrades laired at me ; some because 
they thought me really ill, and others 
because they believed that I was only 
pretending. There was nothing Idt for 
me but to die, in order to convince them 
of their error, and yet I was not altoge- 
ther dred of living. 

One day, an officer of my company 
came to me, and said, "Maturin, you 
can read; come, and look at this pla- 
card." And he led me to a wall, upon 
which was posted the following play- 
biU:— 

" BT THB aOTAL COMMAND. 

** On Monday next will be performed 
die new tragedy of Irene, by M. de 
Voltaire, and the operetta of Rose el 
Colass the words by M. de Sedaine, and 
the music by M. Monsigny ; being for 
the benefit of the celebrated Mademoi- 
selle Colombe, who will appear as Rose 
in the operetta. Her Mijesty, the queen, 
has condescended to promise that, on 
diis night, she will honour the theatre 
with her presence." 
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« ^cll, captain," laid I, what has all 
this to do with me? " 

' ^ Harkye^ Maturin," he answered, 
^ you are a good fellow, and a handsome 
.fellow besides ; jou shall have your hair 
eurled and powdered, and I will plaoe 
you on guard, at the door of -the queen's 
box." 

So said, and so it was done. Monday 
ntght came, and Ibund me in full uni- 
form at -the door of the royal box, stand- 
Jog upon a purple carpet, and yurround- 
ed by gavlands and festoons of flowers. 
The manager was bustling about like a 
man too happy to stand still, and seek- 
ing Gretry, whom he met, at length, just 
opposite the place where I was standing. 

" Ah, Gretry, my dear Gretry," said 
the manager, " tell me, I beg of you, may 
I not speak one word with this celebrated 
vocalist you have brought me ? Not that 
I presume for a moment to doubt her 
talent, but jrou.know how anxious I feel — 
(the iqueen — ^there has been no rehearsal." 

** Time enough," coolly answered Gre- 
try, *<wiien she oomes upon the stage. 
Make yourself petjfectly easy ; Sedaine 
and I have seen and heard her — that is 
enough for you. But, tell me ; you have 
doub^ your prices, I hope %*' 

** Better than that. Monsieur Gretry : 
I have raised them to a louis-d*or ; less 
than that would have been diarespectlul to 
the queen/* 

At this moment there was a great 
noise of carriages and horses, and the 
shouts of the people without, announced 
the arrived of the queen, who entered ap 
quickly that I had bardy time to *< pre- 
sent arms" before she bad passed into 
her box. She was foUowed by a number 
of ladies and courtiers, among whom J. 
recognised the sweet but melancholy foce 
of her who had accompanied the queen 
on her visit to MontreuiL 

The performance began at once. The 
queen chatted and laughed all through 
the tragedy, and of course, nobody list- 
ened ; but when the opera commenced, 
she was aU attention, and the audience 
were profoundly silent. All of a sudden 
I heard a full, rich, melodious voice that 
went straight to my heart, and aflfeeted 
me so much that I trembled, and had to 
lean upon my gun for support. There 
was, there could be only one voice in the 
world like that.. I listened — I stood 
upon my toes, and looking over the 
heads of the royal party through a cre- 
vice in the door, beheld the singer. It 
was a little peasant ; and I marvelled at the 
resemblance she bore to my Pierrette. 
There was her height, her i|hape, her 



very dress ; the same red frock, the white 
apron, the sweet little foot, the blue and 
red striped stcwkings, «nd .the silver 
buckles in her shoes. 

*< Mercy upon meT* I exclaimed, "how 
clever these actresses must be to adopt so 
completely the look and manner of all 
sorts of people ; here is this famous Ma- 
demoaiselle Colombe, who lives in a 
■qslendid house at Paris, dresses like a 
duchess, and has scores of servants to 
wait on her ; and see how exactly she re- 
sembles Pierrette! And yet it is clear 
enough that she is not Pierrette. My 
poor sweetheart cannot sing like that, 
although her voice is every bit tut fine." 

Still I continued to look, until the 
door of the box was suddenly banged in 
my fiice. The queen was incommoded 
by the heat, and wished it open. I heard 
her speaking quickly, and laughing with 
great delight. 

« This is excdlent,*' she said, '* and 
the king will be amused with our adven- 
ture. Mademoiselle Colombe will loae 
no credit by permitting me to take ad- 
vantage of her name and reputadon. My 
dear princess,** she continued, speaking 
.to Madame de Lamballe, ** we have 
taken them all in, finely; these good 
people are doing a good action without 
knowing it ; they are delighted with the 
great actress, and we -have but to give 
the signal to bring down thunders of ap- 
plause.*' Thus qpeaking, she tapped 
with her fan upon the front of the box, 
and in a moment the house re-echoed 
.with the dapping of hands and cries ef 
** BrwfOy brana," Rose could not open 
her mouth without a storm of a^iroba- 
tion, and the lovely queen was in rap- 
tures. 

At length the piece was ended, and a 
shower c2 wreaths and bouquets was 
thrown at the feet of Rose, from every 
part of the house. " And the real lover, 
where is he?*' said the queen to the 
Duke de Lauzum The Duke came 
out of the box and beckoned to my cap- 
tain, who was marching up and down 
the corridor. My captaui bowed pro- 
foundly and spoke to the duke in a low 
voice ; the queen looked at me ; in 
another moment Fsaw Michael Sedaine 
coming up the stairs, followed by Gre- 
try and the manager; and with them 
came Pierrette, the real Pierrette, my 
own, my bride, tb6 Pierrette of Mon- 
treuil. The niauager, unable to restrain 
his joy, was muttering to himself, "a 
fine house — a splendid benefit — eighteen 
thousand francs at the very least." The 
queen rose from her seat, and coming 
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out of tfae box with a bright smile atid a 
look of benevolent gaiety, she took Pier*- 
rette by the hand, saying, '< There, my 
^rl, this is the only way in which a mar- 
riage portion can be, gained in an hour 
uriUiout disgrace or crime;'* and then 
turning to me she added, *' I hope 
Monsieur Maturin will have no objection 
now to accept the hand and the fortune 
of Pierrette, since she has earned it for 
herself." 



THE NEW BOOK. 

BT A CANTAB. 

** None are so fond of aecreU u those who do 
toot niean to keep them. Snch penons covet 
'^ecretras a Rpendthrift covets money — ^for the 
pwpoae of circulation.*'— Xiociim. 

What a pity it is that men will not allow 
the feelings which suggest their more 
trivial and insignificant actions, to have 
equal influence also in the greater con- 
cerns of lifo. Who can witness the trou- 
ble taken by the reading part of a small 
viJlage'forthe first'perusid of a new book, 
or, which is more often the case, of an 
old book which has made ils first appear- 
ance at the solitary circulating library, 
without lamenting that a litue of the 
energy, activity, and emulation, visible 
in the beings who throng round the tor- 
mented librarian, is not put to some ser- 
vice in the real business of life. 

About two or three summers a^o» I 
was so much amused by an incident 
connected with this prevalent appetite 
'for the first cut of a new book, that I 
have been tempted to put it into some 
sort of legible shape. I have an aunt, 
an old romance-dreading maiden ladv, 
who, for the last thirty years of her life, 
has inhabited a small house in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village lying at some dis- 
tance from the metropolis ; therefore, as 
might be expected, containing only one 
circulating library. As with 'all novel- 
reading persons, the first perusal of a 
bew one, in my aimt*s imagination, 
doubles the beauties of a first-rate, and 
renders even the dullest of its kind, 
piquante and delightful. By burning 
one candle, instead of two, except when 
company are present, she is enabled, 
without any stings of conscience, to pay 
'a double subscription ; and upon those 
terms, receives every new publication, 
uncut from the librarian ; thus gratify- 
ing, at a little sacrifice, the first wish of 
her soul. 

At the time above-mentionedt I was 
paying a visit at her house, and was 
highly delighted at perceiving in the old 



lady an energy and activity, which I 
thought her age had not aUowed me to 
expect. But the riddle was soon solved, 
for I had not been ten minutes in the 
house, when she told me she was in 
hourly anticipation of the arrival of a 
new work, entitled, the « Tales of the 
O'Hara Family.'* I did not think it 
charitable to undeceive her with r^ard 
to the age of that exquisite iiook, by 
letting her know that it had already been 
ten or twelve months before the public, 
and ther^ore let her remain in blessed 
ignorance. The clock had scarcely struck 
seven, and the tea things barely removed 
from table, (my aunt drinks tea early), 
when John entered the room with three 
respectable sized, novel-looking iiooks, 
that is, done up in blue boards^ with a 
little white paper title at the back- of 
each. My aunt, with the avidity attri- 
butable only to demi 'Starvation, snatched 
at the volumes, and with difficulty by 
the &ding light, puzzled out the title 
page. 

<<John! did you see any other new 
books on Mr. Brown*s coimter?" 

*' Yes, ma*am ; there was three others, 
uncommon like them ; and Miss Gibson's 
servant comes in and axes for summat 
fresh, and then, ma'am. Master Brown 
gies those there." 

« Good heavens ! you don't say so ; 
that must be another copy, and that en- 
vious Miss Gibson got it. John, get 
candles, and make haste, for we will be- 
gin it to-night, and see whether, in spite 
of the two copies, we cannot get the 
start of Miss Gibson." 

Hie shutters having been closec^ and 
the candles brought in, the first volume 
was placed in my hands, and I com- 
menced reading. Just before I had got 
half through the first tale, '<Crohoore 
na Bilhoge," my aunt became exceed- 
ingly nervous. I was continually inter- 
rupted by exclamations, such as these — 
'* Hist! hark !" Twice did I go and see 
if the hall-door was closed ; and at last, 
was dispatched to the kitchen for the 
cleaver, for John had not been more 
than three years in the family, and who 
knew what might happen? But, not- 
withstanding all her terrors, I was or- 
dered to r^ on by the light of the 
flaming, long-wicked candles, which, 
though ghastly enough to frighten my 
aunt with innumerable misty shapes in 
the gloom of the comers, she had not 
courage enough to snuff, evidently fear- 
ful of the temporary darkness it would 
occasion. At the end of the first tale, 
however, she permitted me to go to bed; 
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and, taking the book with her, retired 
for the night. 

The next morning, too impatient to 
read the whole novel, before she triumph- 
ed over Miss Gibson, which she expect- 
ed to do in consequence of the last night^s 
hard reading, my aunt, immediately 
after an early breakfast, put on her walk- 
ing things, laid hold of my arm, and set 
out on a visit to the aforesaid lady. Sure 
enough, when we entered, we found 
Miss Gibson in the middle of one of the 
volumes of a set of books which lay upon 
the table, exactly the counterpart of 
those we had left at home. I observed 
my aunt's eye glance an:xiously and vigi- 
lantly at the two volumes which lay upon 
the table, and likewise her smile of tri- 
umphant satisfaction at the pleasing con- 
viction from seeing them uncut, that 
Miss Gibson had not yet emerged from 
the first volume, while she herself had 
travelled half through the second. 

<*-Well," my dear, said my aunt, after 
the usual inquiries at morning visits, 
" I see you have got this dear, delightful 
new book. How very good of Mr. 
Brown to get two copies, isn't it? It is 
so unpleasant to keep one's friends wait- 
ing; for you know, my dear, my ar- 
rangements with Mr. Brown enable me 
always to peruse the new books instant- 
ly upon their arrival. But you have 
not, I perceive, finished the first story. 
Shocking— very shocking, it is the be- 
ginning, isn't it? But, thank heaven ! 
it all ends happily. That Crohoore — 
now I *11 bet you a wager you think him 
the murderer of that old man ?'* ' 

"I do not wish, my dear Miss S.,** 
—said Miss Gibsou. 

But my aunt interrupted her imme- 
diately. " Stop, my dear j — right enough : 
you don't wish to hear the end of the 
story beforehand ; it take* away the ex- 
quisite mystery — so it does — I never like 
it myself. But really, what do you 
think? I myself thought, for a long 
time, that that Crohoore was the mur- 
derer, because, you know, Pearce Shea 
seems so different a man. Well, but 
I'll say nothing about it — you will enjoy 
the more yourself, all about the White- 
Boy, and the poor lawyer with his ears 
cut oflP, &c. &c." — And so my aunt ran 
on, till, at last, she had gone through 
the work, in spite of Miss Gibson's con- 
tinued attempts at interruption, which 
she as continually parried by saying, 
**0 — ah! — true!— I'll say no more;** 
and then, again, she launched forth into 
the very pith of the narrative. At last, 
she stopped for want of breath and mat- 



ter ; and Miss Gibsoa found room just 
to say, with a mild patronizing air, and 
a triumphant smile on her lips, " I was 
going to say, my dear Miss S., if you 
had not interrupted me, that I was well 
acquainted with the story, which I read, 
I believe, some two years ago in Lon- 
don, when on a visit at my brother's." 

" Have you really 7 how funny f"— 
and my aunt laughed ; but oh ! how 
bitter that laugh : in it spoke a sleepless 
night, and the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment! "Well! but then," she conti- 
nued with a groan, for she had misgiv- 
ings that Miss Gibson had the start of 
her in some other works also, " What 
books are these? I hoped — I mean — I 
thought they were the < Tales of the 
O'Hara Family.' They are very like 
those we have at home." 

" They are, my dear, the ' Tales of the 
O'Hara Family ;' but, the Second SemesJ* 

J. P. JUK. 



CURIOUS ANECDOTE 
OF TURKISH TREACHERY. 

Thk intelligent author of the ** Corres- 
pondance d'Ori^*** relates the following 
anecdote, which, as he observes, looks 
more like a page of rom^ce than an au- 
thenticated &ct. 

Some years ago, Mahmon^ already 
disquieted by the growing greatness of 
his vizier of the Pyramid?, determined 
to get rid of him by the following stra- 
tagem. Summoning to his presence a 
young and innocent Georgian from his 
harem, he thus addressed her: *' My 
beautiful slave, you will be very happy 
when I tell you, that I have chosen you 
as the companion of my glorious Pacha 
of Egypt, the first ^an on earth, next 
to me; I am about to give you a ring, a 
marvellous talisman, by whose aid you 
may become the absolute sovereign of 
liis heart. If in any of his tender in- 
terviews with you, he should ask to 
drink, secretly dip this ring into his cup, 
and when he shall have drunk, you will 
set him at your feet like a captive child, 
so powerful is the talisman I am bestow- 
ing upon you.'* This ring, which the 
young Georgian received with transport 
from the hands of the Sultan, had a 
small stone or composition, which, when 
dissolved in water, produced a most ac? 
tive poison. The girl knew nothing of 
this, and pleased her fancy with the bril- 
liant prospects proposed to her by the 
Sultan. She soon departed for Egypt, 
escorted by a numerous suite; she was 
not however, received by Mohammed 
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AH ; he, who had then as now, spies at 
Constantinople, in the very palace of the 
Sultan, received warning in time. He 
presented the beautiful Georgian to one 
of his principal ofHcers ; the young 
slave wished to employ the talisman, to 
secure her power over her new master ; 
the poor officer swallowed the poison, 
and dropped down dead as if struck by 
a thunderbolt. The ignorant girl, as- 
tonished at the event, began to bewail 
lier fate, and related simply what she had 
done, and from whom she had received 
the fatal talisman. All was then ex- 
plained without difficulty, and when the 
news came to Mohammed Ali, he re- 
turned thanks to Providence, for avert- 
ing from him the mortal draught. 

SUFERSTITIOUS CUSTOM AT JAPPA. 

EvKRY evening during Lent, the young 
children of Greek families go to the door 
of the Christian houses, and with a mo- 
notonous chanty which might be taken 
for lamentation, demand wood, or money 
to buy wood. •' Give, give," they say, 
" and next year your children will be 
married, and their days wiU be prospe- 
rous, and you will live long to wituess 
their happiness." The wood that these 
children ask, is designed to bttm the Jews, 
It is on the eveniug of Holy Tliursday 
that the young Greeks kindle their fires, 
and every little troop has its own pile. 
They dress a straw figure in the Jewish 
costume, and the victim in «ffigy is then 
brought to the place of execution, amid 
shouts and hisses. Tlie children deli- 
berate gravely on the kind of punish- 
ment, to which the Israelite should be 
condemned: some say, " Crucify him, 
he has crucified Jesus ; " others, " Cut 
him down — tear him to pieces, for he 
has slain our God.*' The chief of the 
troop then interferes ; " What need is 
there," he says, " to have recourse to all 
these punishments? Is there not a fire 
kindled? Burn the Jew." The ima- 
ginary Jew is then cast into the flames, 
and the children exclaim, ** O Fire, fire, 
spare him not ; devour him ; he has buf- 
feted Jesus Christ, he l)as nailed his 
hands and his feet;** and the children 
thus enumerate all the sufferings which 
the Jews made our Saviour endure. 
When the victim is consumed, they throw 
the ashes to the winds with bitter exe- 
crations, and each returns home satisfied 
that he has taken vengeance on the mur- 
derer of Christ. Have not such cus- 
toms their character imprinted on them? 
and do they not give rise to very serious 
reflections ? 



ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

We take the following letter from the 
Athenceum Journal. The story is Ger- 
man in all its details, and quite as fright- 
ful as any of the wild fictions to which 
" fatherland*' has given birth. Pity that 
Goethe is not living to immortalize it in 
a Drama/ It is, doubtless, dramatized 
by our French neighbours ere this. These 
** sentimental suicides** are one of the 
many indications of a depraved age. 

'* I was about to send you a gossiping 
letter on a multitude of comparatively 
unimportant subjects, when all interest 
and attention here was absorbed by one of 
the most tragical and astounding events 
ever recorded in literary biography. You 
may rely on every particular I am now 
about to relate. I know all the parties 
intimately— know all circumstances by 
direct letters — am authorized to commu- 
nicate them to you — and most anxious 
to do so without the loss of a single mo- 
ment, lest misrepresentations should find 
their way into the English papers. You 
have, at least, heard, by fame and name, 
of Dr. H— S— ,• Custos o£ the Royal 
Library at Berlin, — distinguished, as a 
scholar, by his edition of " Facuvii Dou- 
lorestes ' — as a poet, by his collection of 
Greek Songs, and his * Bilder des Orients. * 
He married, four or five years since, a 
highly-accomplished and amiable young 
lady, Miss W — , of Leipzig. They lived 
most happily together, but had no fa- 
mily. Her whole time and attentions 
therefore were devoted to him : his suc- 
cess, his fame, his happiness, engrossed 
all her thoughts. During the summer 
of 1833 they travelled together through 
Russia, and returned to Berlin delighted 
with the scenes they had passed through, 
and full of enthusiasm and new literary 
projects. But soon after the husband 
was taken ill. His disorder was pecu« 
liar, and the physicians expressed their 
fears that his mind would be ultimately 
affected. In the autumn of last year 
they visited together the Baths of Ris- 
singen, but he did not derive from them 
the benefit anticipated. They were de- 
tained on their return by illness at Ha- 
nover, and only reached Berlin late in 



♦ We have suppressed the names. To 
the few personally interested, the parties 
are sufficiently indicated — to the many, 
it is of little consequence, and the publi- 
cation might give pain, although there 
can be no doubt that, notwithstanding 
our precaution, they will shortly be bruited 
about all over Europe. 
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the season ; but as soon as he arrived, he 
resigned his situation of Gustos of the 
Royal Library, that he might eqjoy, un- 
disturbed, the quiet of domestic life, and 
recover, if possible, his health. A friend, 
and one whom I introduced, had often 
spdcen to them of the beautilful environs 
of Jena — of our habits, manners, and 
social life. Led by his description, and 
perhaps a wish, under circumstances, to 
change the scene, they had resolved to 
spend the next summer in our little town. 
This was especially her plan ; and in ar- 
ranging for, and talking over, the con- 
templated change, the time passed until 
the 29th of December, when the Doctor 
went to a public concert. He expressed 
his intention of leaving It before a sym- 
phony of Beethoven's should be per- 
formed, fearing that it would be too much 
for him, and try his weak nerves too se- 
verely. His wife persuaded him to the 
contrary: he remained —was gratified and 
cheered by it — and returned home full 
of his plans for the next summer. When 
he entered his lodgings he found aU in 
confusion . During his absence she, having 
previously dressed herself all in white, 
had killed herself— she had pointed a 
dagger to her heart, and with a resolved 
spirit struck a sure blow, and expired in- 
stantly. The maid-servant, who heard 
her mistress fall, finding both doors which 
led to her chamber fiistened, called for 
the landlord. On forcing an entrance 
they found her dead. The unfortunate 
husband arrived at this moment. The 
following letter, written with a firm hand 
upon a sheet of common paper, lay upon 
the table: — 

<< More unhappy than thou hast been, 
thou canst not be, my most beloved ; 
happier thou mayst become with real 
misfortune. There is often a wonderful 
blessing in misfortune— -you will surely 
find it so. We suffered together one 
sorrow: thou knowest how I suffered in 
silence : no reproach ever came from you 
— much, much hast thou loved me. It 
will be better for thee— much better. 
Why? I feel, but have not words to ex- 
press what I feel. We shall meet here- 
after, free and unfettered. But thou wih 
live out thy time upon earth. Fulfil 
then thy destiny, and act with energy* 
Salute all whom I loved, and who loved 
me in return. Till, in all eternity we 
meet, thy Cha&lotts. 

" P. S. Do not betray weakness — be 
firm, strong, and resolute.'* 

These are the brief particulars of per- 
haps the most extraordinary suicide in 
the world's records. This heroic woman 



had a deep insight into the nature of her 
husband*s malady: she felt and knew 
that nothing but a real and lasting sorrow 
could give another direction to bis 
thoughts, and save him from madnffw ; 
and she offered herself a willing sacrifice 
to his happiness. It is perhiqM still more 
extraordinary, that from this eventful 
moment he has recovered ; the physicians 
declare that no medicine could have 
worked with half such potency either on 
mind or body. He feels himself strong 
and able to fulfil her last declared wishes, 
and to accomplish those great projects 
upon which heretofore he merely con- 
templated and speculated. 



THE RIVAL LADIES: 

AH ANDALUSIAH TALK, 

FJtOM THX MISCKLLANBOUS WOKKS OF 

CXaVAMTKS. 

(For the PaHerreJ, 



Chap. II. 

Thoo secst we are not all alone nnhappy ; 

ThU wide aod aoivenal theatre 

Pretenu more wofnl pageants than the 



Wherein we play. A» Yam lAke It. 

Tui gentleman who had been listening 
to the enamoured Teodosia's story, kept 
silence for so long a time after she had 
concluded it, that she thought he had 
&llen asleep in the midst of it ; and to 
know if her suspicion was right, she said, 
'< Are you asleep, sir ? Indeed it were 
not amiss that vou should be so ; for the 
sufferer who relates his woes to one who 
does not feel them, may well incline 
him rather to slumber than to sorrow." 
<< I am not asleep,** answered the gen- 
tleman ; ** on the contrary, I am so much 
awake, and so much alive to your misfor- 
tiue, that I know not whether I may not 
say that it grieves my heart as much as it 
does your own ; so that I am ready not 
only to counsel, but also to assist you 
to the utmost of my power, since, although 
the terms in which you have told me your 
story, by disphiying the fine understand- 
ing with which you are endowed, have 
shewn that you must have been led away 
as much by your own inclination as by 
the persuasions of Marco Antonio, yet I 
am willing to admit, as an excuse for your 
error, your immature years, too few to 
have been aware of the numerous wiles 
of men. Compose yourself, lady, and 
sleep (if you can) the small portion of 
the night which can now be remaining ; 
and when the morning comes, we will 
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consult together, and will see what steps 
can be taken for your advantage." 

Teodosia thanked him in the best 
manner she could, and strove to compose 
herself a little, ia order to allow the gen- 
tleman to go to sleep. He, however, 
could not slumber a moment, but turned 
restlessly about, sighips so deeply, that 
Teodosia was obliged to ask what 
disturbed him, saying, that if it was any 
distress which she could alleviate, she 
would do it with the same readiness with 
which he had offered to serve her. To 
which he answered—" Although you, 
yourself, lady, are the cause of my unrest, 
yet it is not in your power to remove it; 
for bad such bcNen the case, I should then 
have been without uneasiness." 

Teodosia was unable to comprehend 
the drift of this enigmatical reply. She 
was not, however, without suspicion that 
some amorous impulse had seised him, 
and further, that she herself was the ob- 
ject of it ; nor, says my author, was the 
suspicion an unnatural one, considering 
that they were in such an iqmrtment 
alone, and in the dark. Under this ap- 
prehension, she rose and dressed herself 
in great haste, and in perfect silence^ 
girding on her sword and dagger ; and in 
that manner, sitting on the bed, she 
awaited the daybreak, which in a little 
while gave signs of its approach by the 
sparklings of light which sliot through 
the numerous chinks and crevices that 
ventilated the comfortless apartments of 
that order of Spanish inns. 

Her male companion had done the 
same ; and no sooner did he observe the 
streaks of daylight in the chamber, than 
he rose from Sie bed, saying, " Arise, 
madam, and I will accompany you in 
this journey ; nor shall you quit my side 
iintu I see Marco Antonio at yours, as 
your lawful husband, or else until he or 
I lose our life in the quarrel ; — and now 
you shall see the obligation of redress 
which your wrongs have imposed upon 
me ;" and so saying, he opened the win- 
dows and deors of the apartment. 

Teodosia had been wishing the light 
to be admitted, in order that she might 
survey the figure and countenance of the 
person with whom she had been talking 
during the night ; but when she saw and 
recognised him, she would have wished 
that to her the day-light might never 
hare arrived, but that her eyes might 
have been closed in perpetual darkness ; 
for scarcely had the gentleman turned his 
eyes to look at her (which he was not 
less impatient to do), before she knew 
him to be the very brother whom she sd 



much foared ; at the sight of whom she 
was struck speechless, and changed 
colour ; but at length, gathering courage 
from her very fear, and presence of mind 
from the consciousness of her peril, lay- 
ing her hand upon her dagger, she took 
it by the point, and threw herself on her 
knees before her brother, saying, in a 
hurried and foltering voice : — 

** Here, sir, and my beloved brotlier, 
take this weapon, and satisfy your anger 
by inflicting the punishment due to my 
crime, which is too great fbr any mercy 
to avidl me. I confess my sin, and I wish 
not that my repentance ^ould be receiv- 
ed in exculpation; only I entreat that my 
punishment, while it takes my life, may 
spare my reputatipn, since, though by 
absenting myself from my parents* house 
I have put it in manifest danger, it may 
yet remain entire, if the chastisement you 
inflict upon me be secret.** 

Her brother gased at her; and although 
the seeming levity with which she had 
acted prompted him to revenge, yet the 
forcible and feeling terms in which she 
confessed her fkult so softened his heart, 
that, with a mild and cheering counte- 
nance^ he raised her from the ground, 
and consoled her in the best manner he 
was able ; saying, amongst other things, 
that as he could find no punishment ade- 
quate to her folly, he postponed it fbr the 
present ; and that for that reason, as also 
because it appeared to him that fortune 
had not yet entirely closed the door of re- 
dress against her, he was rather inclined 
to seek it by all possible means than to 
avenge the dishonour which her great 
indiscretion had brought upon him." 

These words revived the fiunting spi- 
rits of Teodosia ; the colour returned to 
her cheeks; and her hopes, which had 
vanished for awhile, were restored. Don 
Rafiiel (for that was her brother's name) 
was desirous of saying no more to her on 
the subject just then ; only telling her 
she must change her name of Teodosia 
for the masculme one of Teodoro, and 
that they must return together to Sala- 
manca, in order to find out Marco An- 
tonio ; although he imagined that he was 
not there ; since, bang his own acquaint- 
ance, he should most likely have met him 
in the university; although, indeed, it 
might be, that the ii\jury which he had 
done him had caused him to avoid speak- 
ing to him. The young lady acquiesced 
in her brother's desire, and was accord- 
ingly metamorphosed in name as well as 
appearance. 

The host now entered, and they or- 
dered him to give them some breakfiist. 
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fbr thai they wished ta depart immedi- 
ately. While the muleteer was saddling, 
and the breakfast preparing, a gentlemaii 
travelling that way, entered the inn,, and 
was immediately recognised by Don Ra- 
fael as one of his acquaintance. Teodo- 
sia knew him too» for which reason she 
would not venture out of her chamber, 
fur fear he should see her. 

The two gentlemen embraced, accord- 
ing to the Spanish mode of salutation; 
and Don Rafael asked the new-comer 
the news of his town, to which he an- 
swered that he was come from Port St. 
Mary jB, where he had lefl four galleys 
bound for Naples, and that on board of 
one of them he had seen Marco Antonio 
Adomo, son of Don Leonardo Adorno ; 
at which intelligence Don Rafael was 
rejoiced, thinking that the unexpected 
receipt of this piece of news, at that mo- 
ment so important to him, waa no bad 
omen of the success of his expedition. 
He asked his friend, unce the latter was 
well acquainted with Don Ra&el's fa- 
ther, to exchange with him for his fa- 
therms horse, the mule on which he was 
travelling, telling him, not that he was 
Gonaing ^m Salamanca, but that he was 
going thither, and wished not to take so 
good a horse so long a journey. . The 
other, bein^ both friendly and polite^ 
made no objectiona to the exchai^e, bu;t 
undertook to deliver the horse to Don 
Rafael's fathef. 

The two gentlemen breakfasted toge- 
ther, and T^odosia alone, for fear of dis- 
covery; after which the friend set out 
on the way to Cazalla, a place about forty 
miles to tlie north-east of Seville, where 
he had inherited a good estate. Don 
Rafael excused himself from setting out 
along with him, by saying, that before he 
proceeded on his journey, he must re- 
turn that day to Seville ; and as soon as 
the other was fairly out of sight, the 
mules being ready, and the host's reckon- 
ing brought in and paid, they bade adieu 
to him and to the inn, leaving all its oc- 
cupiers in admiration of their handsome 
figure; Don Rafael possessing no less 
manly elegance of person and deport- 
ment, than his sister did feminine grace 
and beauty. 

As soon as they were on the way, Don 
Rafael communicated to his sister the in- 
telligence which he had received respect- 
ing Marco Antonio, and said, it was his 
opinion, that they should travel with all 
possible speed to Barcelona, where the 
galleys usually stopped a little while on 
their way to or from Italy ; and that if 
the galleys should not have arrived, they 



could wait for them, and would, no doubt, 
meet with Marco Antonio there. 

His sister desired him to do whatever 
he thought for the best, for that she sub- 
mitted herself entirely to his guidaooe. 
Don Rafael told the muleteer to have 
patience, for that he had occasion to go 
to Barcelona, assuring him at the same 
time that he should be paid to his satis- 
faction for whatever time they might 
want bis services. The muleteer being 
naturally good-natured* and knowing 
Don Rafael's generosity, answered that 
he would go with him to the world's end 
if he desired it. 

Don Rafael asked his sister what 
money she had with her : she replied 
that she had not counted it, and only 
knew that she had taken out of an eacru- 
toire of her father's seven or eight band- 
fulft of gold esGudos, iirom which Don 
Rafael concluded that she had about live 
hundred; and having two hundred him- 
self, besides a giild chain which he wore, 
he thought they were pretty well provid- 
ed for their journey, and the more so as 
he was persuaded that they should find 
Marco Antonio at Barcelona. They 
therefore journeyed on with alacrity, 
losing no time on the way, and meeting 
with no accident or hinderance until they 
arrived within two leagues of a place 
called Ygualada, which is distant only 
nine from Barcelona. 

They had learned on the way, that a 
gentleman who was going as amhaiwador 
to Rome, was waiting at Barcelona fi>r 
the galleys, which had not yet arrived 
there. Much gratified by this intelli^ 
^nce, they were proceeding on their 
journey, when, being about to enter a 
small wood, they observed a man running 
out of it and looking behind him as if 
terrified. Don Rafael stopped him, asking 
" Why do you run so fast, my good 
man? what has happened to frighten 
you so excessively?" 

<< Would you not have me be a&aid 
and run with all speed,*' answered the 
man, *' when I have just escaped by 
miracle from a band of robbers who are 
in that wood ?'* 

** Upon my word," said the muleteer, 
in the elegant diction which might be 
expected from one of his class, '* what ! 
robbers abroad at this hour? — ^by the 
mass, but we're in for it." 

<* Don't be in trouble, my friend," 
replied the man of the wood, *' for the 
robbers are now gone, and have left 
above thirty passengers tied to the trees 
of this wood, and stripped to their shirts; 
only one man they left at liberty, that 
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he might nntie the rest, as soon as they 
should have passed behind a certain hiU 
which they pcMnted out to him.*' 

** In that case" said Calvete, the mule- 
teer, " we may go on safely, for the rob- 
bers never come again to the place where 
they ^ve committed a robbery, for several 
days ; and of this I 've reason to assure 
you, for I 've been twice in their hands, 
and know their ways almost as well bh if 
I 'd been a robber myself." 

'* You are right," said the man ; on 
hearing which Don Rafi^l determined 
to go forward ; nor had they gone far, 
before they found the people bound to 
the trees, exceeding forty in number, 
and the one who had been left at liberty 
was busy untying them. It was a strange 
sight, to see some of them quite stripped, 
others dressed in the ragged habiliments 
of the robbers, some weeping to find 
themselves -plundered, others laughing 
at the droll figures of the rest : here one 
was giving a minute detail of every ar- 
ticle which had been taken from him ; 
there another was declaring that he was 
more grieved for the loss of a box of 
Agnus Deis which he was bringing from 
Rome, than for that of a multitude of 
other things which they had robbed him 
of; in short, all. was one clamorous 
scene of wailing and complaining among 
the poor despoiled travellers ; all which 
excited the commiseration of the two 
brothers, as we may for tlie present call 
them, who at the same time thanked 
heaven for their deliverance from so 
great and inuninent a danger. 

But what most strongly called forth 
their oompaasion, especially that of Teo- 
doro, was to see, bound to the tnmk of 
an evergreen oak, a youth apparently 
about sixteen years old, who was left 
with no clothes on but his shirt, and a 
pair of linen trowsers, but of so beauti- 
ful a countenance that all eyes were drawn 
towards him. Teodoro dismounted in 
order to set him at liberty, and the youth 
thanked him in very polite terms for 
his kindness, which Teodoro made stiU 
greater by asking Calvete the muleteer 
to lend him his cloak until they should 
arrive at the next town, where they would 
buy another for that handsome youth. 
Calvete gave it him, and Teodoro covered 
the boy with it, asking him from whence 
he came, and whither he was travelling. 

Don Rafael was present all the whue, 
and the youth answered that he came 
from Andalusia, and from a place which, 
when he mentioned it, they found to be 
distant only two leagues from their own. 
He said that he was now coming from 



Seville, and that his intention was to go 
to Italy and try his fortune in the pro- 
fession of arms, as many other Spaniards 
were wont to do ; but that he had proved 
very unlucky in falling among those 
thieves, who had taken from him a good 
sum of money, besides his clothes, which 
were so good that he could not replace 
them for three hundred escudos; but 
that nevertheless he meant to continue . 
his journey, since he did not come of 
such a stock as to let the warmth of his 
desire be chilled by the first cross acci- 
dent. 

The"good'set terms*' in which the 
youth told his story, together with the 
ftu3t of his coming from their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and, above all, the 
letter of recommendation which he bore 
in his handsome person, inclined the 
brothers to shew him all the kindness in 
their pow^r. So, after distributing some 
money among such of the plundered as 
appeared to be the most necessitous, es- 
pecially among the friars and clergymen, 
of whom there were eight or nine, they 
made the youth mount Calvete*s mule, 
and, losing no more time, they shortly 
found themselves at Ygualada, where 
they learned that the galleys had arrived 
at Barcelona the day before, and were to 
depart from thence in two days, if the 
insecurity of the shore did not oblige them 
to go earlier. 

This intelligence made them propose 
to rise next morning before the sun ; but . 
it so happened that the two brothers 
slept less quietly than they had expected, 
the cause of which must here be related. 

Being at table, together with the youth 
whom they had taken into their company, 
Teodoro gazed stedfastly at him, and 
observing him rather closely, thought 
she perceived that his ears were bored ; 
from which, and from a bashfrd look 
which he had, she suspected him to be a 
woman, and she wished the supper to be 
over, that she might ascertain the fiict in 
a tete-a-t^te. 

During the supper, Don Rafiiel asked 
him whose son he was, as he knew all the 
principal people of the place to which 
he belonged, if it was that which he 
had said ; to which the youth answered, 
that he was the son of Don Sancho de 
Cardenas, a gentleman very 'well known. 

To this Don Rafael replied, that he 
knew Don Sancho de Cardenas very 
well, and knew for certain, that he had 
no son ; but that if the young man had 
said so in order to conceal his parentage, 
it was of no consequence, and he would 
never ask him the question again. 
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'* True it is*" rejoined the yootb, 
« that Don Sancho has ne son ; but 
there is a brother of bis, called Doo 
Enrique, who has." 

*< No/* said Den Rafael, '< he haa no 
son either ; but he has an only daugh* 
ter, who is said to be one of the moat 
beautiful youne ladies in all Andalusia; ^ 
but this I only know by report, for 
though I have often been in the place 
where she lives, I haye never seen lier." 

*< All that you say, sir, is true,** said 
the youth ; " for Don Enrique has only 
a daughter, but not so beautiful as report 
says ; and when I said that I was the 
son of Don Sancho, I confiiss, gentle* 
men, it was only that you might think 
me a person of some consequence ; since 
my real &ther is a house-steward of Don 
Enrique's, who has lived with him ^ for 
many years, so that I was bom in bis 
house ; and in consequence of a c«tain 
offence which I gave to my fiither, 
taking with me a large sum of money, I 
chose to go to Italy as I have toid you, 
in order to enter the career of arms, by 
which I have seen that even those of ob- 
scure birth have raised themselves to 
distinction.'* 

AU this, and the manner in which it 
was said, were alitentively observed by 
Teodoro, and aU tended to confinn 'her 
euspieion. 

Supper being now over, and the cloth 
removed, they were about to retire to 
reBt$ but while Don Raiael was un- 
ilressing, Teodoro having told him her 
suspicion respecting the youth, with his 
leave and approbation she took bim aside 
to the balcony of a large window over- 
looking the street, and standing there 
with their facen to each other, Teodoro 
Addressed the youth in these terms:— 

** Senor Frandsoo (for that he had 
iold them wai his name), I would that I 
bad done you' so many gbod offices as to 
oblige vou to grant me whatever request ' 
I shoiud make; but the shoit time that 
I have known you has not yet afl^ded 
de an opportunity of so doing; in that 
which iS'to come, you will, perhaps, have 
reason' to knoitr'tbe ejctent of my desire 
lo serve you; and if you should not 
be pleased to gratify my present Hvish, I 
shall not therefore be less friendly to 
you than I now am; for you must know, 
that although my years are as few as 
your own, yet I have more experience 
in the ways of the world than they seem 
to promise ; so I have begun to suspect 
that you are not of the sex which your 
dress would bespeak, but a woman, and 
of as good birth as your beauty declares 
you to be, and therewithal, perhaps, as 



unfortunate as this change of attire s 
to indicate, such changes never being to 
the advantage of her who makes them. 
If I suspect right, I conjure you to tell 
me so, and I swear, on the word of a 
gentleman, to serve and assist you to the 
utmost of my power. It is vun to deny 
to me that you are a woman ; for those 
marks in your ears very plainly discover 
it, and it was an oversight in you not to 
fill up and conceal those borings with a 
little coloured wax, as it mi(»bt have hap- 
pened that some one as curious as my- 
self, and less honourable^ migfat have 
found out that which youJiave so ill 
contrived to conceaL Do not, I repeat* be 
afraid to tell me who you are, with the 
assurance of my best assistance, and of 
all the secresy which you may wish me 
to preserve.*' 

f Continued at page 109. J 



A GHOST STORY. 

we ONE or THB AUTHORS Or THK *< ODD 
VOLUME." 

We recommend the following story to the 
" believers in ghosts." The mysteries 
of many haunted mansions nught be 
doubtless developed in the same man- 
ner: — 
" A supervisor of excise, named Thomas, 
was ordered, not long since, to a town 
not for from. LlanfyUin, in Montgomery- 
shire, to oceupy the district of a supervi- 
sor who had been shifted to another sta- 
tion, as is usual with the servants of the 
excise department; and having a wife 
and diildren, he proceeded on first, in' 
order to sdect a suitable house fimr his 
fiunily. He had never been in Wales 
before, and, consequently^ he met with 
many inconvenwnces* The cmly bouse 
vacant was a large old mansion, which 
stood in decay at the foot of a mountain ; 
and to this the supervisor was directed as 
the only habitable plaoe that was not oc- 
cupiecL On the first view of so ha^ a 
house, all notion of becoming a tenant 
was abandoned ; but as the puoe had a 
mysterious curjoaky about k, the man« 
shn being large, the gwden choked wkh 
weeds, ihe steps leMiBg to the doors ' 
moss-grown, severiU of the wmdows be-' ' 
ing broken, and the -wbxAe having an air 
of grandeur in neii^eet, be was prompted 
to make inquiries; and an old man, to 
whom he wte reforred as being the oi^ 
owner as loi^ as any neighbour could 
remember, instantly offered to let him 
the mansion at the small rent of five 
pounds a- ycar« The supervisor did not 
want so large a house ; but as be wished 
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to send for his familv, and had been 
obliged to put up with lodgings in a pal- 
try alehouse) he thought it was worth 
while to go oyer the old pile, and ascer- 
tain whether a few rooms could not be 
comfortably fitted up for his aocommoda* 
tlon while in discharge of his duty there* 
The lowness of the rent, of course, ope- 
rated as an additional inducement ; and 
having fixed upon four or five rooms up 
stairs, he struck the bargain, got in a few 
little things until his wife should arrive 
with all the domestic equipments of a 
family, and forthwith wrote off for her. 
The first night of his sojourn he lighted 
a large fire to dispel the dampness ; and 
having taken his glass of grog, be lay 
down and enjoyed an exodlent night's 
rest. On his rising in the morning, his 
first visit was to a barber's shop in the 
town, in order to get shaved, and there 
several persons inquired most earnestly 
how be had slept ; and when he declared 
that he had never enjoyed a better night's 
rest in his life, every one seemed amazed. 
The mystery was now dispelled, and his 
eyes were opened by being infi>rmed the 
* Tee Gwyn,* or * White House,' as the 
mansion was called, had been haunted 
for fifty years back. The supervisor 
laughed at this notion, and avowed his 
utter dbbclief in ghosts. The profes- 
sional shrewdness usually characteristic 
of his calling, raised a surmise that this 
same lonely houae miffht be a very snug 
spot fin* working ah iUicit still; and, ac- 
eor<lingly, he determined not to be driven 
out of his new habitation, until he as- 
certained the feet. He spent the greater 
part of the day in rummaging the vaults 
and every hidw^-place; but without dis- 
covering any thing to confirm his suspi- 
cions. As night advanced, he threw an 
extra log on the fire, and, having bor- 
rowed a chair in the town, he sat himself 
down before it, ate his bread andcheesei, 
and sipped his grog amidst various ru- 
minations. At one time he thought his 
situation rather dangerous; as, m the 
event of his suspicions being true, there 
Was no assistance at hand. He might 
have his throat cut from ear to ear, and 
his bodv thrown into a tub ; while his 
wife and fiimily would be none the wiser. 
Fears of the living, more than of the 
dead, flitted across his brain; and at 
length he resolved, in ease he heard any 
thin^ eoing on, to remain as quiet as 
possible, and send all the infi>rmation he 
could to the heads of his department. 
He could see by his wateh it was nearly 
twelve o'clock; but * Nature's fond nurse* 
had fi>rsaken him, and he felt no inclina- 
tion to sleep. 



" On a sudden he heard footsteps on 
the staircase, and he felt, or thought he 
fdt, his hair lift his hat at least an inch 
off his forehead. His heart fluttered ; 
the logs did not seem to blase so brightly; 
he listened anxiously, but he beard no- 
thing. After chiding his fancy for fright- 
ening him, he mustered courage enough 
to open the door, which he left in that 
stete, and then betook himself to his 
couch, aft^r a paralytic sort of a poke at 
the fire. Scarce had the first dose re- 
lieved his limbs, when he was awakened 
by a strange clattering on the staircase^ 
as if ten thousand imps were ascending 
to his room. In the panic of the mo- 
ment he jumped up, and rushed to the 
landing^place» where he distinctly heard 
the imps clatter down the broad stair- 
case again, making feint shrieking cries, 
which died away with the sounds of their 
footsteps as they seemed to gain the vaults 
beneath the house. It was now manifest 
that there were other living tenants in the 
mansion besides himself; and the remain- 
der of that sleepless night was spent in 
gloomy coijectures. With painful anxiety 
did he wateh the grey breaking in the 
east ; and when the day burst forth, he 
commenced a most scrutinizing search. 
Nothing, however, was to be discovered, 
not even a footstep on the staircase ; al- 
though he could have sworn that he 
really did hear his disturbers ascend 
towards his room, and then depart. On 
his visit to the town that morning, the 
previous day's inquiries were repeated ; 
but he strenuously denied having been 
disturbed, fat fear he should be thought 
a coward. The next evening, he deter- 
mined to ascertain whether any thing 
really did ascend the staircase, or whether 
it was mere fancy ; and for this purpose, 
he spread a thick coat of sand on every 
step» imagining, shrewdly enough, that 
if his tormentors were reidly substantial, 
they must leave some tracks behind them. 
In the middle of the night, the same ex- 
traordinary noise was heard; but the 
supervisor had provided himself with 
pistols, and being armed with a lamp 
also, he proceeded down stairs as hard 
as he could. The imp% however, were 
too nimble for him, and he could not 
even get a glimpse of them. Again did 
he search in every hole and corner, dis- 
turbing the poor spiders with the blaze 
of his lamp ; and finding his scrutiny in 
vain, he was retracing his steps when he 
recollected the sand, which, iii his terri- 
fied descent, he had forgotten, when, to 
his horror, he perceived some five or six 
hundred cloven tracts ! They were too 
small for old goblins, and much too large 
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for rats, and the poor man was more 
puzzled than ever. The matter assumed 
rather a serious aspect, and he determined 
to write to his wife, forbidding her ar- 
rival until she heard farther from him. 
All the day long, his brain was racked 
by conjectures as to the species of crea- 
tures that had disturbed his quiet. Fifty 
thnes did he conclude that it was perhaps ' 
a trick, and as often diet lie abandon that 
notion as improbable ; but then he cnuld ' 
not account for his not being able to see 
the authors of the tracks ; and forthwith . 
he resolved on another prqject. He had 
given up every. idea that rats could have ^ 
, made such a noise or tracks so large, but ' 
he determined to try if a few rat traps 
could solve the mystery. Accordingly, 
he procured six, which were all that he 
could get ; and on the fourth night care- 
fully set them in a row on one' of the 
steps of the staircase, so that if the imps 
ascended in a column,* he was sure of' 
catchiiAg at least one of them. Still he ' 
would not abandon his pistols or his ' 
lampj but rdctermiried to be on guard ' 
all night. About the mystic hour of ' 
twelve, he again? beard tlie holfgdblins/ 
jumping or hopping,' as it seemed, up the ' 
stairs, and while he cocked one of the 
pistols, he heard a trap go off, then ano- 
ther , then another, tmcceeded by appalling ' 
shrieks, and the same clatterine noise 
down stairs again. He proceeded to the 
spot, and there, to his infinite astonish- 
ment, he found, not an imp, nor anything 
supernatural, but three fine fat rabbits, 
caught by the legs in the traps. The 
simple fact was, that the inhabitants of 
an adjoining rabbit-warren used to make 
their way up through the sewers into the 
deserted mansion, and their gambols 
through the empty rooms, first gave rise 
to the story of * Tee Gwynn* being 
haunted. It is needless to add, that Mr. 
Thomas forthwith sent for his family, 
and they now enjoy a house, and as many 
rabbits as they can eat, for five pounds a 
year;"' 

MISCELLANIES. 

XARRIAOJi:. 

Marriage is to a woman at once the hap- 
piest and the saddest event of her life; it 
is the promise of future bliss, raised on 
the death of all present eiijoyment. She 
quits her home, her parents, her compa- 
nions, her occupations, her amusements, 
every thing on which she has hitherto 
depended for comfort, for aflTection, for 
kindness, for pleasure. TTie parents by 
whose advice she has been guided, the 
sister to whom she has dared impart 



every embryo thought and feeling, the 
brother who has played with her, — hy 
turns the counsellor and the counselled ; 
and the younger children, to whom she 
has hitherto been the mother and the 
playmate, all are to be forsaken at one 
fell stroke ; every former tie is loosened, 
the spring of every hope and action is to 
be changed; and yet she flies with joy 
into the untrodden path before her. 
Buoyed up by the confidence of requited 
love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu 
to the life that is past, and turns with 
excited hopes and joyous anticipation of 
the happines's to come. Then woe to the 
nian who can Jblight such fair 'hope — who 
can tre^cHerously lure such. a heart from 
its peaceful enjoyment, aiid the watchful 
protection at home — who can, coward- 
like, break the illusions that have won 
her, and destroy the confidence which 
love had inspired. Woe to him who has 
too early withdrawn the tender plant 
from the props iand stays of moral disci- 
pline in which she has been nurtured, 
ai^d yet makes no effdrt to 'supply their 
place; for on him be thej'r^phsibility 
of her* errors — on him.whcrhas first 
taught heri by his example, to grow 
careless of her duty,' and then exposed 
h^r with a weaken^ spirit, and unsatis- 
fied heart, to the wide storms and the 
wily temptations of the world. 

M. N. 

CARDS. 

Cards ctme ttom Egypt; the colours 
are two, red and black, which answer the 
two equinoxes! the suits are four, 
answermg to the four seasons. Their 
emblems formerly were, and still are, in 
Spain— for the heart, a cap, the emblem 
of winter; the spade, an acorn, the 
emblem of autumn ; the club, a trefoil, 
the emblem of summer; the diamond, 
a rose, the emblem of spring. Tlie 
twelve cdurt cards answer to the twelve 
months, and were formerly depicted as 
the signs of the Zodiac. The fifty-two 
cards answer to the number of weeks in 
the year. The thirteen cards in each 
suit, to the number of weeks in a lunar 
quarter. The aggregate of the pips, 
calculated in the following manner, 
amount to the number, of days in a 
year: — 

The nimiber of each suit 5r 

By four 4 

The number of all the suits 220 

The court cards, multiplied by 10 120 

Number of court cards 12 

Number in each suit 13 

965 
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The BRIGANDS of the ABRCZZL 

AN OUOINAL OUTLINE SKETCH. 
BY A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. 

A Stupendous amphitheatre of rocks rose 
to the clouds among the most savage 
peaks of the southern Appenines. Their 
terrible and sublime altitudes overlooked 
both the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. 

Awful — tremendous nature. What a 
voice it hath in its silence! How it 
elevates, yet awes the heart ! 

A single form leaned from one of these 
fantastic cliffs, watching and listening, as 
if to ascertain the approach of some one 
in the chasm below. Presently several 
others appeared ; forming a group strongly 
picturesque. They were all dark, un- 
couth-looking men, with broad hats 
slouched sullenly over their large black 
eyes, their temples and necks covered 
with heavy, matted hair, and their upper 
lips overgrown with shaggy moustaches 
and bear£, in some descending to their 



breasts, and, in others, blackening the 
chin and cheeks with close raven curls^ 

*< I swear," cried the first, « I heard 
him treading in yonder slope, among the 
loose stones, some of which rolled off the 
precipice and went leaping down into 
the stream." 

" Thou art a fool, Leonardo," cried 
another. " I tell thee, no single tra- 
veller would venture up these steeps; no 
human foot, except it be of some Aus- 
trian spy, or some ferocious bandit like 
us, or some prowling fool like thee, would 
break the silence of these wilds.'* 

" If I am a fool, Antonio, thou art 
a fool and a bully to boot/' rejoined Le- 
onardo, sullenly. ** Since thou buriedst 
thy dagger in the heart of that Austrian 
stranger last week, and rifled him of his 
bag of ducats, there is no enduring the^. 
I tell thee I heard the fall of a step 
yonder; an* thou think'st me a fool, get 
thee back to the cave, and get ye back 
all, and I promise, when I return, I will 
not be alone.** 

'* A share of the eggs, Leonardo,*' 
said a third, ** when thou hast robbed 
83 
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the poor pheasant's nest ; but take care 
the angry bird hurt not thine eyes." 

** Hush !'* whispered Leonardo. 

The robbers crouched down among 
the branches. 

A carbine, which had been slung over 
the ruffian's shoulder, clanked against 
the chain by which it had been sus> 
pended. 

A deep silence ensued. 

Then a step was distinctly heard strid- 
ing among the stones, and a voice of 
some richness, and, with a true feeling 
for music, arose, in a pretty air, 
" Oh, I have erred; 
I laid my hand upon the nest, 
(Tita, I sigh to sing the rest) 
Of the wrong bird." 

A sound like that of cocking a musket 
from the rock which overhung the young 
vocalist's head, attracted his eyes to that 
point, and he could just hear the whis- 
pered dialogue. 

•* Fool, let go my hand." 

" Nay, Leonardo, I tell thee " 

" Let go my hand, I say.*' 

** But it is only a single " 

*< By the heart of Bacchus, an' thou 
hangest on my arm, I will strike thee 
with my dagger." 

*< And I tell thee, thou cold-blooded 
ruffian/' said the other voice, in a more 
undisguised tone, " if thou talk'st to me 
of daggers, I will hurl thee from this 
rock. Nay, now, gbod Leonardo " 

A short struggle ensued. 

The report of a carbine, a shout, an 
oath from the robbers, and a groan from 
the traveller, who had fallen at full- 
length on the ground, were answered by 
the cries of a flock of startled crows, 
that took flight, screaming at this omi- 
nous, though not unfrequent interrup- 
tion to their repose. 

When the brigands had turned the 
body over, there was a loud coarse laugh. 

" He has swallowed thy bullet, Leo- 
nardo," cried one ; <* for I see no mark 
of it about his body." 

« The target-firing has put him to 
sleep," said another; ** he will awake 



'* I do think thou hast missed thy 
mark, Leonardo," said Antonio, as the 
savage robber soueht plunder in vain 
from his victim, fincung little else than a 
portfolio of sketches. « The heart of no 
true brigand beats in thy bosom, for thou 
art bloodthirsty as a savage be«st ; but, 
by St. John, as thy soul is fierce, so thine 
eye is false, and thy hand unsteady ; for. 
lia, ha, ha ! thy bird is but stunneid, and 
has in him the wherewithal to pay thee 



back in thy own coin. See ! ha, ha, ba ! 
he rises and scowls at thee with good em- 
phasis; a handsome boy, too." 

Another hoarse laugh rolled over the 
cli£^ as the way-laid traveller slowly rose, 
and, with sullen glances into the fkces of 
the banditti, rested his piercing black 
eyes, at length, upon those of Leonardo. 
The stranger was a youth of nineteen or 
twenty, of a graceful and manly figure, 
with luxuriant curls covering his head 
and shoulders, add a fiice full of expres- 
sion, though now clouded by fear and 
anger. 

« Who art thou? " said Leonardo* 

" A native of these parts," was the 
reply, " who thought poverty, and ha- 
tred of priests and tyrants, might have 
saved him from the bullet of sudh as ye." 

*' Thy profession?" 

" My portfolio shews it."^ 

« Then let thy lips name it," cried 
another deep voice, abruptly. 

« By the mass," cried the stranger, 
answering the keen frown of the last 
speaker with a goodnatured and winning 
smile, « ye set on a poor painter, as if 
he were a fat cardinal. I pray ye, gen- 
tlemen, use me kindly : and I hope ye 
will, for you would get little for the 
trouble of using me ill." 

** Art thou rich or poor?" 

" The Lord love thee, man, I feed on 
berries." 

** And hast thou no one to pay a ran- 
som?" 

" Thou art a wag," said the handsome 
stranger, laughing, and the rough, fierce- 
looking men, with their striking attire, 
attitudes, and faces, gathered round, un- 
consciously moved to merriment, and 
interested by the kind of kindred hardi- 
hood and fearlessness, as well as the ori- 
ginal manner and prompt conversation 
of their prisoner. 

'* Thou art a wag, my friend," re- 
peated the captive. 

" A rough one, though,'* rejoined the 
interrogator. " It was I who winged 
the bullet at thy heart but now ; and I 
have anotherVeady, to punish the imper- 
tinence of thy tongue, as well as the in- 
trusion of thy steps. Canst thou pay me 
a ransom, I say ?" 

" The devil a carline. I am a friend- 
less painter, not in love with the world, 
n6r flavoured by fortune. An* thou kfll 
me, it will be but a waste of powder ; an' 
thou keepest me prisoner, a waste of 
bread. In either case thou wilt do an 
injury to the fine arts, among which thy 
profession ranks high." 

** I believe thou sayest a lie, friend," 
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said another, ** There is. that in thy 
words and manner, which ^speaks thee 
better than thy calling." 

" Indeed, good sir, you flatter." 

** And such flattery thou loyest not, 
I dare swear. What wilt thou give to 
save thy neck?** 

'< I have nothing but thanks, which 
you shall have to any amount, and thou 
mayst moreover be sure tliat the payment 
wiU. be prompt, and*^ that the coin will 
not be counterfeit.** 

**^What has led thy steps here, amidst 
the solitudes of the Abruzzi," said Leo- 
nardo, who from some latent association, 
or the inherent ferocity, of a nature 
gloomy, cruel and delighting in acts dark 
and atrocious, appeared from the first to 
conceive hatred against the unfortunate, 
and to be fatally bent on his destruction. 

" A truant disposition like thine own,** 
replied the other. 

** Say rather the disposition of a spy,** 
cried Leonardo, approaching him, and 
clenching his brawny fist in his face, 
while his white teeth shone through his 
sneering lips and raven beard. 

" I tSl ye what, comrades,*' continued 
the ruffian, " you may like the amuse- 
ment of every wandering varlet's society, 
and believe the tale of every designing 
traitor, but on my faith, I would keep 
no terms with these wretches. Let this 
prating caitifl* die for his pains.** 

" Leonardo,*' cried Antonio, "I have 
called thee a fool ; in troth, thou art a 
villain as well. I protest against thy 
barbarity. Our Captain, Leopoldo, thou 
know'st, holds different opinions ; if he 
returns not from Catalina soon enough 
to prevent thy crime, he will retiu'n soon 
enough to punish it.** 

" Preach to woman, weak boy, thou, 
and he with thee ; and talk of punish- 
ment when thou hast the means. Com- 
rades, this man is no painter, believe me, 
he is but some spy, who for a reward has 
ventured to seek out our abodes in this 
lowly character, and who doubtless would 
smile to see all our heads adorning the 
front of the Palazzo Reale at Naples. 
Remember the fate of Campanelli ! be- 
trayed by such a disguised traitor to 
torture and death — I give my voice for 
his death ! what say you, shall he live or 
die?** 

** Let him die,** cried another wretch ; 
*' tie him to a tree, and let us plant a 
brace of bullets in his heart. Dash out 
his brains with the breech of thy carbine. 
Bind him hand and foot, and hurl him 
from yonder cliff: a leap of three thou- 
sand feet, will give him an appetite for 
his supper in .'* 



As these fearful alternatives flew irom 
lip to lip, the stranger, whose dashing 
boldness, although founded on a natu- 
rally fearless heart, had been half put on 
to meet the occasion, and secure good 
treatment by striking in with the rough 
bravado of the robbers* character, turned 
pale. His broad hat was knocked fiercely 
from his forehead and lay upon the turf, 
and two strong men seized him by the 
throat, and dragged him toward the 
dreadful crag, which the wretch had 
pointed out as the fitting scene for him 
to finish for ever his mortal career. The 
artist looked around for the only one 
among the brigands who had shewn any 
sparks of feeling. He had disappeared. 

" The blessed Virgin protect me,** he 
cried, in a low tone of inexpressible an- 
guish ; " the blessed Virgin protect me, 
for I am a lost man !*' 

She sat in the entrance of the cave, 
upon a broken rock. A magnificent wo- 
man, of a lovely, yet audacious appearance. 
Her person commanding and dignified, 
yet graceful — her face melancholy, yet 
beautiful and majestic ; her raven hair 
was parted with the utmost simplicity 
over her forehead, and a pair of eyes 
that should have lighted the halls of an 
emperor. You saw in an instant, the 
splendid character which the waves of 
tumultuous fortune had cast in a robber's 
cave, and upon a robber's bosom. In 
Egypt, she would have been a Cleopatra 
— among the gypsies, a Meg-Merrilies — 
in England, a Mrs. Siddons — in the un- 
fortunate land of the Neapolitan, con- 
demned by the iron-hand of fate to foe 
what the other only acted — a wild, high, 
brilliant woman — treading amidst spoils 
and blood in the lovely forests andtupon 
the midnight cliff— a brigaud*s wife, but 
still a woman — without the pale of so- 
ciety—yet with the gentlest of human 
hearts beating in her bosom. She put 
on fierceness, as a language in which alone 
her wishes could be understood, and her 
humanity seconded. 

Antonio rushed in breathless. 

" What now, Antonio? — thy master — 
speak quick !** 

She rose like a tigress, sprang forward 
and pierced with her great awakened 
eyes into the soul of the robber. 

« No, nothing of him, except that — 
his laws are broken — Leonardo ** 

The messenger panted again for breath. 

<* Leonardo ! that villain*s heart I 
read with ease — ^he is a rebel, and would 
bring revolution and civil war even here 
among our peaceful band. He aims at 
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sole empire ; what of him ? Now thou 
hast breathed again." 

« He has snared a inngle traveller, and 
by this time, I fear, has hurled him 
headlong from Monte Gargano." 

** His wanton cruelty will rouse the 
whole country/* cried the angry woman, 
striding rapidly toward the cliff, as if to 
prevent, if possible, the consummation of 
the deed. '< Yet is he powerful among 
the men — who warm in the absence of 
Leopoldo, and follow him as a chief — ^ha ! 
by the holy Virgin, look ! They are 
grouped up yonder against the sky, on 
the very edge of the beetling precipice. 
They have not yet sealed the poor 
wretch's fate ; see, the victim is bound, 
and the circle opens ; Leonardo and 
Pisani have grasped the victim; now 
they stoop to gather their strength — 
God — death — what — ho ! Leonardo- 
villains — rebel — I will have thee flayed — 
Leonardo, ho !" 

The ruffians roughly dragged the poor 
painter to the fearful scene. He who 
has looked from the pinnacle of an Italian 
mountain, has beheld a sight perhaps 
magnificent beyond parallel. The clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, the depth of the 
sky, thebluenessof the placid Mediterra- 
nean, the levels of gorgeous and luxuriant 
vegetation which rise in the hills, the 
beds of fresh and verdant loveliness which 
lie embosomed in the vales, vast tracts of 
lemons and oranges sparkling and waving 
in the sun, and a river, not of water, but 
of sand, winding in many broad and 
graceful bends by wood and hill, by rock 
and garden, beneath impending towns 
and ruined castles, and under the arches 
of bridges broadly built of many stones. 
Never was a scene more wonderfully 
splendid, than that on which the affrighted 
painter cast his eyes in that awful mo- 
ment. They drew him within a few 
feet of the edge, where he was bound, 
amid fierce jeers and eager impatience, 
for the wretches loved the excitement of 
such a scene. 

" Hast thou said thy pater-noster, 
painter?" said one. 

'< Hast thou confessed thy sins?'' asked 
another. 

« Hast thou told thy beads ? ' ' demanded 
a third. 

*' In the love of Madonna, friends, do 
not put me to this cruel death." 

" Thou art late in thy application," 
said Leonardo; " when the brigand's 
thirst for blood is up, he must have the 
draught, cost what it may." 

They drew him to the edge, and Leo- 
nardo deliberately motioning the strang- 



est of the party to assist him, the two 
seized him by the feet and shoulders, the 
former of which, as well as his hands, 
were closely bound, and lifted him oyer 
the brink. He closed his eyei with a 
convulsive shudder— one or two entreaties 
were choked in his throat. 

«* Farewell, painter," cried the fero- 
cious Leonardo, '* a pleasant journey to 
thee ; it is a long one, but thou wilt not 
be long on the way." 

Another moment, and the world had 
lost the best paintings which ever graced 
the walls of its galleries and palaces, when 
the shout of Madalena, from below, ar- 
rested the brutal arm of Leonardo. 

** Per dio I " he said, « Madalena ! there 
will be breakers a-head.'* 

•* Diavolo," cried the rest ; " if the 
old beldame had staid away a minute 
more." 

But they could not decently finish their 
atrocious deed, without paying her the 
respect of waiting for her first to come 
up, although the temptation of flinging 
a man three thousand feet off a precipice 
was almost too powerful to be resisted. 

Madalena mounted the acclivity ; she 
knew their natures well, and, Uiough 
her horror and impatience had, the mo- 
ment befpre, found vent in threats and 
revilings, she had calmed herself now to 
a steadier mood. 

** Knaves,*' she said, ** do ye diese 
things alone ? Should ye not, in the ab- 
sence of your chieftain, do me the poor 
honour of inviting me to your amuse- 
ments ?" 

" You are welcome," growled Leo- 
nardo, fiercely, with the air of a hungry 
dog, whose bone has been just wrenched 
from between his teeth by superior force ; 
"although uninvited, you are welcome." 

** But who is this wretch, the doomed 
victim of your displeasure— what !" 

She placed her finger on his forehead, 
to steady his palsied and ghastly features, 
while his languid limbs hung nerveless 
in their tight bands. 

" Why, by the Virgin, this is a boy — 
young — unarmed — helpless — bound ;" 
and she took between her thumb and 
finger a fold of his worn garment; *' pooTf 
too — and, perhaps, an outcast and a vic- 
tim like yourselves." 

" Ay, and the first word he spoke," 
exclaimed one of the band, *< was a hatred 
and defiance to priests and tyrants." 

" Why, Leonardo, this is low game — 
this is an insignificant prey — this is a 
victim rather for a woman's arm, or, 
rather, her eyes." 

'* I understand no jest, fiiir lady. 
This slave is, in all our belief, a spy — 
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lome Austrian renegade — some Spanish 
traitor — sent here, peradventure, with 
promises of reward for thy head and 
mine." . 

"It were but fair," cried another, "to 
let him leave his own as a pledge for his 
good faith.** 

" Not his head, good Rinaldo, but his 
heart:' 

" An* we have wotmh to lead us, and 
the talk be of hecnis to be pierced with 
Cupid's arrows, rather than good Span- 
ish steel, we may better lay down our 
weapons at once." 

" Thou poor youth, cease thy fears. 
If thou art not sent here to do us harm, 
what wild caprice hath tossed thee among 
the heights of the Abruzzi?** 

" I am, by profession, a poor painter, 
without a earline or a friend. I wan- 
dered here to study nature, that I may 
transfer her features to my canvass." 

" It is a fiilse tale,** cried one of the 
men ; " painters love their ease too wellf 
and have little to do with nature. 
Spagnioletto sleeps in the gorgeous halls 
of the Spanish viceroy. Neither he nor 
his gang haunt the peiedcs of the Abruzzi. 
I see not why his lilfe should be spared.'* 

" He is no painter,** cried several 
voices ; " he comes here a spy, perhaps a 
cardinal, perhaps a Spanish noble. I 
say, give him a sound deep in the rocky 
bed of yonder stream.** 

" Youth,** cried Madalena, " I would 
save thy life ; tell me truly art thou what 
thou professest to be.'* 

"By the blessed Redeemer, by the 
holy Mother, dear lady, I am.** 

" Canst thou paint well, then?** 

" I may not say of myself such a 
thing, but my hand is familiar with the 
penciL** 

" Soldiers,*' said Madalena, in a good- 
natured voice, ''come, I will wager 
with you for this youth's life ; ye have a 
fair set of goodly faces, though some- 
what rough and uncourtly ; but we will 
put this young stranger's skill to the 
test ; we can find whether he be pain- 
ter or no. I see pencils and paper in 
his portfolio, through which thy bullet, 
Leonardo, has made a perforation. Now 
lie ye down here, and let him draw one 
of ye, to prove his profession, and as a 
specimen of his ability.'* 

** Agreed, agreed,** cried the rude 
group ; and flinging themselves down 
into careless attitudes, they unbound the 
pale youth, and placed before him the 
utensils of bis art. 

The boy seized his pencil. It was 
always his joy, now it was his inspira- 
tion and his life. 



'< I think, Leonardo, he is a painter 
indeed,** cried one, "for he grasps his 
pencil as thou dost thy dagger — as if he 
were used to it.'* 

" He is well rid of his paleness, too,** 
said Antonio. " I think the youngster 
hath touched his skin with die colour 
fair women paint their cheeks with, only 
the eyes are as fiery as our lady's when 
Leopoldo brought in his last plunder.'* 

" If the youth be truly a poor moon- 
struck artist,*' cried Leonardo, I thank 
the saints we have spared him; but I 
took him for a certain Duke, whom I 
have seen ere now grinning at the pri- 
son windows of such scum as we.'* 

" Duke or artist,** cried another, ** it 
was a lucky chance which brought Ma- 
dalena up the hilL He would have been 
drawing else by fire light." 

While the wretches were thus engaged, 
the animated artist had, with a few bold 
touches, sketched the splendid scene 
around, and told the whole story of his 
morning adventure. The cliffs frowned, 
with their shaggy, rugged outlines 
against the sky, upon the terrific edge of 
the chasm where they sat. The feroci- 
ous ruffians lay around, dashed off with 
a vigorous and powerful hand, and 
strikingly like the originals, whose 
eyes, now lighted with better humour, 
gleamed from under their black and 
heavy brows. On the brink sat the 
artist himself, bound, and aghast at the 
prospect of approaching death, and in 
the centre rose the commanding fbrm of 
Madalena, her finger on his head, sternly 
remonstrating with the savage banditti 
against their murderous intent. 

'The brigands fisorly shouted with 
delight, as each portrait was recognized, 
and with one accord, promised him his 
life and liberty. 

"This is nobly done, gentle youth. 
Thou hast in thee the cunning of true 
genius. Here shalt thou remain, as free 
as the winds, or the eagle, till thou art 
tired of our company, and I pledge thee 
a hospitable entertainment, and a safe 
return ; am I right, comrades ?" 

*' Yea, by the heart of Diana, not a 
hair of his head shall be ii^urcd by us." 

Even Leonardo smiled, and said; 
'* The hand that drew this, should not 
perish among the mountains." 

" And what is thy name young man ?" 
inquired Madalena kindly. 

" Alas ! I have no name,** replied the 
liberated youth, " the world knows not 
of me. It will scarcely dwell in thy 
remembrance, but I am called in my 
own little circle, Salvator Rosa,** 
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The obscure painter long dwelt with 
his rough friends, and it is supposed 
imbibed among them many of those deep 
and splendid conceptions, which havie 
since made the productions from his 
hand precious treasures, in the galleries 
of kings, princes and pontiffs. The 
magnificent figures of robbers, found 
scattered through his works, are said to 
be closely drawn from his entertainers 
among the Abruzzi; and he has even 
left one picture, an engraving, in which 
the above recital is narrated more vivid- 
ly ; where the fierce brigands still recline 
around ; where the ndme Madalena still 
remonstrates with her finger on his head ; 
and where he, the greatest artist in many 
respects which the world ever saw, and 
the only landscape painter produced by 
a country, the most remarkable of all 
countries for its exquisitely beautiful 
scenery, hangs trembling over the clifi^ 
awaiting till the appeal of a robber's 
wife be pronounced upon by the group 
of Neapolitan brigands. 

New York, Nov. 1834. 



ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

Wx have obtained further extracts from 
Dunlap*s « History of American Arts 
and Artists," which is now nearly ready 
for publication, and we doubt not will 
interest the British public as much as 
our Atlantic brethren, to whose national 
pride the work is intended as an homage. 

We like these memorials of a nation's 
genius — ^they incite and cheer others in 
whom are the germs of like talent ; and 
although patronage may not be found 
on their native soil, they have the assur- 
ance that other *< Benjamin Wests" will 
find a home in every clime — the world 's 
their sphere, and their most lasting monu- 
ments are their works. 

west's early ambition. 

" One of his school-fellows allured 
him on a half-holiday from trap and 
ball, by promising him a ride to a 
neighbouring plantation. * Here is the 
horse, bridled and saddled,* said his 
friend, * so come, get up behind me.' 
< Behind you,' said Beiyamin; «1 will 
ride behind nobody.* * O, very well,* 
replied the other, <I will ride behind you, 
so mount.' He mounted accordingly, 
and away they rode. * This is the last 
ride I shall have,' said his companion, 
*for some time. To-morrow I am to 
be apprenticed to a tailor.* * A tailor !* 
exclaimed West ; * you will surely never 
be a tailor ?' * Indeed but I shall,* re- 
piled the other ; * it is a good trade. 



What do you intend to be^, Benjamin ?' 

* A painter.' * A painter ! what sort of 
a trade is a painter ? I never heard of 
it before. ' * A painter,' said this humble 
son of a FhUadelphia quaker, 'is the 
companion of kings and emperors.' < You 
are surely mad,' said the embryo tailor ; 

* there are neither kings nor emperors in 
America.' — * Ay, but there are plenty in 
other parts of the world. And do you 
really intend to be a tailor ?' — * Indeed I 
do ; there is nothing surer.* * Then you 
may ride alone,' said the friture com- 
panion of kings and emperors, leaping 
down ; ' I will not ride with one willing 
to be a tailor.' 

" When directing our friend Sully how 
to find the house in which he was born, 
the old gentleman, in describing the 
road, pointed out the spot where he had 
abandoned the Intended tailor." 

west's rnsT iNTsayiEW with tbx 

KII^O. 

" Dr. Drummond', the archbishop of 
York, a dignified and liberal prelate, and 
an admirer of painting, invited West to 
his table, conversed with him on the in- 
fluence of art, and on the honour which 
the patronage of genius reflected on the 
rich ; and opening Tacitus, pointed out 
that fine passage where Agrippina lands 
with the ashes of Germanicus. He 
caused his son to read it again and 
again, commented upon it with taste and 
feeling, and requested West to make him 
a painting of that subject. The artist 
went home : it was then late, but before 
closing his eyes he formed a sketch, and 
carried it early next morning to his 
patron, who, glad to see that his own 
notions were likely to be embodied in 
lasting colours, requested that the full size 
work might be proceeded with. Nor 
was this all — that munificent prelate pro- 
posed to raise three thousand pounds by 
subscription, to enable West to relin- 
quish likenesses, and give his whole time 
and talents to historical painting. Fif- 
teen hundred pounds were accordingly 
subscribe by himself and his friends; 
but the public refused to co-operate, and 
the scheme was abandoned. 

« The archbishop regarded the failure 
of this plan as a stigma on the country; 
his self-love, too, was offended. He 
disregarded dike the coldness of the Duke 
of Portland and the evasions of Lord 
Rockingham, to whom he communicated 
his scheme — sought and obtained an 
audience of his Majesty, then young and 
unacquainted with cares — informed him 
that a devout American and quaker had 
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painted, at his request, such a noble pic- 
ture that he was desirous to secure his 
talents for the throne and the country. 
The king was much interested with the 
story, and said, * Let me see this young 
painter of yours, with his Agrippina, as 
soon as you please.' The prdate retired 
to communicate his success to West. A 
gentleman came firom the palace to re- 
quest West's attendance with the picture 
of Agrippina. < His majesty,* said the 
messenger, *is a young man of great 
simplicity and candour, sedate in his 
affections, scrupulous in forming private 
friendships, good from principle, and 
pure from a sense of the beauty of virtue.' 
Forty years intercoiu'se, we might almost 
say friendship, confirmed to the punter 
the accuracy of these words. 

^ The king received West with easy 
frankness, assisted him to place the 
Agrippina in a favourable light, removed 
the attendants, and brought in the queen, 
to whom he presented our quaker. He 
related to her migesty the history of the 
picture, and bade her notice the simpli- 
city of the design, and beauty of the 
colouring. < There is another noble 
Roman subject,* observed his migesty, 
'the departure of Regulus from Rome 
— ^would it not make a fine picture ?* * It 
is a magnificent subject,* said the painter. 
* Then,* said the lung, ' you shidl paint 
it for me.* He turned with a smile to 
the queen, and said, * The archbishop 
made one of his sons read Tacitus to Mr. 
West, but I will read Livy to him my- 
self— -that part where he describes the 
departure of Regulus.' So saying, he 
read the passage very gracefully, and 
then repeated his command that the pic- 
ture should be painted. 

" West was too prudent not to wish to 
retain the sovereign's good opinion — and 
his modesty and merit deserved it. The 
palace doors now seemed to open of their 
own accord, and the domestics attended 
with an obedient start to the wishes of 
him whom the king delighted to honour. 
There are minor matters which some- 
times help a man on to fame; and in 
these, too, he had his share. West was 
a skilful skater, and in America had 
formed an acquaintance on the ice with 
Colonel, afterward too well known in 
the colonial war as General Howe. This 
friendship had disserved with the thaw, 
and was forgotten, till one day the 
painter, having tied on his skates at the 
Serpentine, was astonishing the timid 
practitioners of London by the rapidity 
of his motions and the graceful figures 



which he cut. Some one cried * West ! 
West !' It was Colonel Howe. < I am 
glad to see you,* said he, ' and not the 
less so that you come in good time to 
vindicate my praises of American ska- 
ting.' He called to him Lord Spencer 
Hamilton, and some of the Cavendishes, 
to whom he introduced West as one of 
the Philadelphia prodigies, and requested 
him to shew them what was called * The 
Salute.* He performed his feat so much 
to their satisfaction, that they went away 
spreading the praises of Uie American 
skater over London. Nor was the con- 
siderate quaker insensible to the value of 
such commendations; he continued to 
frequent the Serpentine, and to gratify 
large crowds by cutting the Philadelphia 
Salute. Many, to their praise of his 
skating, added panegyrics on his profes- 
sional skill ; and not a few, to vindicate 
their applause, followed him to his easel, 
and sat for their portraits." 

PERPETUAL MOTION STOPPED. 

*' We must all remember how long, 
and how successfully, Redheffer had de- 
luded the Pennsylvanians by his perpetual 
motion. 

« Many men of ingenuity, learning, 
and science, had seen the machine : some 
had written on the subject ; not a few of 
these were his zealous advocates; and 
others, though they were afraid to admit 
that he had made a discovery which vio- 
lated what were believed to be the estab- 
lished laws of nature, appeared also afraid 
to deny what the incessant motion of his 
wheels and weights seemed to prove. 
These contrived ingenious theories, which 
were hardly less wonderful than the per- 
petual motion itself. They supposed 
that Redheffer had discovered a means 
of developing gradually some hidden 
power, which, though it could not give 
motion to his machine forever, would keep 
it going for some period, which they did 
not pretend to determine. 

** One of these perpetual motions com- 
menced its career in this city, in eighteen 
hundred and thirteen. Mr. Fulton was 
a perfect imbeliever in Redheffer's dis- 
covery ; and although hundreds were 
daily paying their dollar to see the won- 
der, Mr. Fulton could not be prevailed 
upon for some time to follow the crowd. 
After a few days, however, he was in- 
duced, by some of his friends, to visit the 
machine. It was in an isolated house in 
the suburbs of the city. 

<< In a very short time after Mr. Ful- 
ton had entered the room in which it was 
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exhibited, he exclaimed, < Why, this is a 
crank motion.* His ear enabled bim to 
distinguish that the machine was moved 
by a crank, which always gives an un- 
equal power, and therefore an unequal 
velocity in the course of each revolution : 
and a nice and practised ear may perceive 
that the sound is not uniform. If the 
machine had been kept in motion by 
what was its ostensible moving power, it 
must have had an equable rotatory mo- 
tion, and the sound would have been 
always the same. 

<* After some little conversation with 
the show-man, Mr. Fulton did not hesi- 
Ute to declare that the machine was an 
imposition, and to tell the gentleman 
that he was an impostor. 

" Notwithstanding the anger and blus- 
ter which these charges excited, he as- 
sured the company that the thing was a 
cheat, and if they would support him in 
the attempt, he would detect it at the 
risk of paying any penalty if he failed. 

** Having obtained the assent of all 
who were present, he began by knocking 
away some very thin little pieces of lath, 
which appeared to be no part of the ma- 
chinery, but to go from the frame of the 
machine to the wall of the room, merely 
to keep the corner posts of the machine 
steady. 

** It was found that a catgut string 
was led through one of these laths and 
the frame of the machine, to the head of 
the upright shaft of a principal wheel : 
that the catgut was conducted through 
the wall, and along the floors of the 
second story to a back cock-loft, at a dis- 
tance of a number of yards from the room 
which contained the machine, and there 
was found the moving power. This was 
a poor old wretch, with an immense 
beard, and all the appearance of having 
suffered a long imprisonment ; who, when 
they broke in upon him, was unconscious 
of what had happened below, and who, 
while he was seated on a stool, gnawing 
a crust, was with one hand turning a 
crank. 

" The proprietor of the perpetual mo- 
tion soon disappeared. The mob de- 
molished his machine, the destruction 
of which immediately put a stop to that 
which had been, for so long a time, 
and to so much profit, exhibited in 
Philadelphia." 



FRAGMENT.— TWILIGHT. 

(For the Parterre.) 

Once more the Golden Monarch of the skica 
Hath ran his fiery course, and wearied sinks 
To rest, in gorgeoas palace of the cloods ; 
The fitful twilight, with her dusky wing 
And plaintive sigh, creeps o'er the waning 

scene 
Of nature's loveliness, as though too bright 
For man's undying and unhaltowed gasc 
Welcome, ye solemn shades and boundless 

gloom I 
Dear to the wanderer, and his mournful tale 
Of giant death, of charnel*house and shroud. 
Welcome fair Night Queen, with thy silver 

glance 
And azure train, bedecked with starry gems. 
Rousing each slumbering wave to revelry. 
And ioyous dance upon its parent deep. 
Oh ! 1 could dwell for ever on this hour. 
So still and sad, yet melancholy sweet ; 
For I am sick, and weary of the world, 
its strife and treachery;— would that my heart. 
Stemming its ruddy tide, might cease to beat. 
And fading eye be closed in endless rest. 
Untouched by thought, unscathed by memory I 

lULIAM. 



There is a curious oversight in Mr. 
Bulwer's novel, " The last days of Pom- 
peii." He has made an uneducated bUnd 
girl write a letter ; obviously impossible. 



BEAUTIFUL ARTIFICIAL 
PETRIFACTIONS. 

Put into a retort a quantity of poimded 
fluor spar, with a few bits of broken 
glass, and pour upon them some sul- 
phuric acid ; fluoric acid gas will be dis- 
engaged, holding silex in solution. The 
subjects that you wish to resemble petri- 
factions must now be moistened with 
water, and placed in a vessel connected 
with the neck of the retort. The fluoric 
acid gas will be absorbed by the mois- 
ture adhering to the substances, and the 
silex will be precipitated upon them Kke 
a sort of hoar frost, which will have a 
beautiful appearance, and is very durable. 

Artificial coronas may be made in 
cold weather, by placing a lighted candle 
in the midst of a cloud of steam; or if a 
elass window is breathed upon, and the 
name of a candle placed at some distance 
from the window, while the operator is 
also at the distance of some feet from 
another part of the window, the flame 
will be surrounded by a coloured halo. 
In winter, an elegant chimney ornament 
may be formed by cutting the head, or 
thick end of a carrot, containing the 
bulb, and placing it in a shallow vessel 
with water. Young and delicate leaves 
unfold themselves, forming a radiated 
tuft of a very handsome appearance, 
which is heightened by contrast with Um* 
season of the year. 
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' MAGICAL ILLUSIONS. 

BtfHiKb a transparent screen of white 
cloth, pkce a very powerful light, from 
which, as the performer, whose image is 
formed on the screen, recedes, his figure 
will attain to gigantic proportions ; again, 
when he approaches, and is between the 
light and the screen, his figure will be more 
accurately defined; by jumping over the 
light, he will appear to ascend to a great 
height, and disappear. By nimble and 
grotesque movements and attitudes, and 
by the judicious introduction of any ani- 
mal, &c., the effect may be considerably 
heightened, and much laughter be excited. 

MERCANTILE ANECDOTES. 

(Far the Parterre,) 

IMPORTS. 

Amongst the many whimsical anecdotes 
told of the peculiar habits of the Chinese, 
perhaps few will be considered more cfaa- 
racteristic of their love of imitation than 
the following. Towards the close of last 
century, an oflScer of the Pitt, East 'In- 
diaman, when that ship lay oflf Canton, 
sent ashore to a native, an order for a 
dozen pair of trowsers, to be made of the 
Nankeen for which China has so long 
been filmed. The Chinese artisan re- 
quired a pattern ; he could not^make any 
thing without a pattern: so a pair of 
trowsers were sent at his request, which 
pair had been mended with a patch, and 
needle-work on the knee. In due time 
the dozen pair were sent on board, made 
of a fabric of exceeding beauty for fine- 
ness and quality, but every pair bearing, 
like an faeralcUc badge, the obnoxious 
patch on the one knee, exactly copied 
stitch for stitch, in a style that reflected 
the highest credit on the mechanical skill 
of the workman, and for the difficult ex- 
ecution of which an extra charge was 
made upon the purse of the exasperated 
owner, who had no alternative but to 
bring home his bargain as a qualification 
for the Traveller's Club; for certainly 
amongst no kindred or people living be- 
twixt this and China, could a similar 
achievement have been perpetrated. 
xxpoaTs. 
A young Scotchman, known in the 
mercantile world many years ago, as one 
so peculiarly fortunate in every commer- 
cial speculation, as to have become 
amongst his intimate friends an object of 
ludicrous remark, was the subject of a 
City bet of a rump and dozen, between 
some of his associates, as to the practica- 
bility of his being mistaken in his mar- 



ket. The Scotchman, whom we will call 
by his fiimiliar epithet of '< Jocky* was 
careless to incredibility in his mercantile 
concerns, but like a cat always fell upon 
his feet, in a jump to the conclusion. 
The heretic party denying his infallibi- 
lity, went forth from the conference, ter- 
minating in the curious bet alluded to, 
with a commission to lead <* Jock" into 
temptation. Presently it chanced that 
our merchant had a small share of a cargo 
of hardware to make up for the West 
Indies at a late hour : so a friend with a 
wise face, seized on the opportunity to 
advise *< Jock" to send out a consign- 
ment of vjarming-panSt adding he was 
credibly informed, that there was not 
one to be had for love or money in Ja- 
maica. <* Jock'* fell into the snare, and 
exported warming-pans to the tropics, 
with the greatest satisfaction. When the 
vessel put .into Kingston, messengers 
from the plantations thronged down di- 
rectly, to inquire the lading; for, the 
sugar season had commenced, and the 
harvest was so abundant, that in many of 
the boiling houses they were waiting for 
ladles, to the great inconvenience of the 
manufacturers. The warming-pans were 
bought up at a high premium as a sub- 
stitute for ladles, and Jockos infallibility 
as a commercial speculator, unanimously 
subscribed to. This same individual paid 
a visit in the course of time to the East 
Indies, in his proper person ; his face- 
tious friends directed a letter to « Jock 
at Calcutta,'' making it another bet as to 
whether it would reach him. The very day 
it reached the post office at Calcutta, 
it chanced to meet the eye of a mutual 
friend to the parties, who was aware of 
the witticisms to which they inclined, and 
being persuaded, from the hand-writing, 
&c. for what Jock it was designed, made 
the necessary communication for its safe 
transmission to the right owner. It is 
better to be bom lucky then rich, so Jock's 
friends, thought. B. E. M. 

THE BALL THAT KILLED 
WITHOUT WOUNDING. 

(From the French). 

'*'Sdeath, sir, you shall give me satis- 
faction." 

« Whenever you please." 
*' To-morrow at eight o'clock." 
" At eight o'clock then, let it be. I 
shall be furnished with a second." 

And the following morning at eight 
o'clock, four individuals took their way 
towards the <*Bois de Boulogne," two 
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for the purpose of destroyUig each other, 
aod the others to witness the action; 
perhaps the most simple way of express- 
ing what is termed '<an affair of ho- 
nour." As two of these four were 
seriously determined each to blow out 
the other's brains, they hired from the 
gunsmith a superb pair of pistols, in 
such admirable condition, that it was 
really a pleasure for gentlemen of honour 
to split skulls with such weapons. Ar- 
rived at the woodf the ground was 
chosen, a beautiful downy turf, fresh, 
shady, and inviting; in fact, such as two 
twilight lovers might have selected as a 
place of rendezvous, 

** There, let *s make haste," exclaimed 
one, *' here's the spot. We wait but for 
these gentlemen to hand us our instru- 
ments, and then we commence with the 
baU." 

" But for all that," ventured one of 
the seconds 

<<I shall be sure to leave my bones 
here rather than make an apology." 

'* So much the better," replied his 
adversary. ** For rest assured I would > 
not accqpt of one." 

They received each a loaded pistoL 
The first who fired, made the hat of his 
antagonist fly from his head. 

** The aim was too high," said he, 
lowering very coolly his pistol, the butt- 
end of which, by way of parade, he 
placed oyer his eyes, 

" Thank you," replied the other, and 
in his turn let fly. 

" Ah ! oh ! " exclaimed his adversary, 
receding a step. '< You don't profit 
amiss by the advice, which one gives 
you." 

The fact was that the ball had shatter- 
ed the stock of the pistol, which he held 
in his hand, and but for his lucky idea, 
would have drilled a hole in his head. 

« Enough, enough," said the seconds. 
Willing or unwilling they were recon- 
ciled somewhat in the same way that an 
axle-tree is repaired, which has given 
way on the road ; the first jolt upsets the 
carriage. 

They then returned to the gunsmith's 
to restore the arms which they had bor- 
rowed. 

"The d — 1!" exclaimed the man, 
« there is no question here but some 
head has escaped beautifully ! But who 
is to pay me for the damage ?" 

** 'Twould be droll were it I," said he 
who brok^ the pistol, 

** But not so droll either," answered 
the one who had escaped. ** It was not 
I who lodged the ball in the stock." 



" That is much to the purpose," 
answered the other; "What would it 
have been had I lodged it in your brain?" 

" So much the worse for you, if you 
are awkward.'* 

<* So much the worse for you, if you 
parry so well." 

" Indeed ! So I am to pay for the 
pleasure of having come within an ace 
of getting my skull cracked." 

** And I am to pay for your pleasure 
at finding yoursdf in Ufe and un- 
scathed." 

" Pleasure or not, I defy you to lay it 
to my charge." 

« That is what we must see." 

" Directly." 

'* This very minute." 
I " With aU my heart." 

And snatching a pair of foils, they 
rushed like madmen to the door; the 
one who had damaged the pistol, was 
especially delighted to take his revenge. 
But the poor d — ^1 was far from possess- 
ing a lucky hand that morning. At the 
first pass he himself was run through. 

''You are a dead man!" exclaimed 
the other, passing his sword through the 
body. 

'* 'T is possible," murmured he, as he 
fell ; '<but for all that, it is not I who 
will pay for the pistol," J, G. W. 

PLAYING TRICKS. 
(TransUUedfrom the French). 

A circumstance occiurred about this time 
in the neighbourhood of Hontivilliers, 
which I do not think useless to relate to 
you, were it only to forwarn you against 
certain pastimes with which people of 
bad taste sometimes amuse themselves in 
this country. I speak of those kinds of 
diversions which consist oi playing tricks, 
A young member of parliament from 
Normandy, named H. de Martainville, 
(newly married), had assembled in his 
chateau about twenty persons who had 
intended to pass the holidays there, and 
among the number were several officers 
of the neighbouring garrisons. 

They pierced the walls and floors to 
attach threads to your curtains and 
coverlids ; they dug holes concealed be- 
neath the grass, to cause the overthrew 
of rider and steed ; they put salt in your 
coffee, pepper in your tobacco, and co- 
loqulnt£da at the edge of your eoblet. 
Burgundy pitch in your linen, and chop- 
ped horsehair in the sheets of your bed. 
You may imagine that there were frogs 
and crabs in every bed in the castle. 
That is a fundamental idea in these pro- 
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vincial mystifications, and they tell me 
it is the nrst thought which enters the 
minds of these charming country wags. 
No one could go to visit the young cou- 
ple without finding himself assailed by 
all this vulgar fun of snares and imper- 
tinent jokes, which made their castle a 
rock and a shoal for all the neighboiuring 
nobility. 

Le Martainville and his lady expected 
Madame Herault de Sechelles to visit 
them, the widow of the intendant of 
Alen^on, who was going to the waters 
of Barege by short journeys, and they 
had invited her to rest several days at 
Martainville. It is as well to mention 
that she was recovering from an inflam- 
mation of the lungs — ^that she had an 
income of sixty thousand livres, and the 
Martainvilles were her principal heirs. 
She was an old femme de robe, infinitely 
fastidious and whimsical, and exacting 
to an excess — one of those real intendantea 
who are flattered by the society of a small 
town, and who never take the trouble 
to turn up the cards at reversis; alluding 
to which. Cardinal de Fleury used to say 
to the young king, when he played 
thoughtlessly, ** Madame L'Intendante, 
it is your turn to turn up the cards." 

" Ah!" said the Martainvilles to all 
their flocks of starlings and crows, " no 
more follies during the stay of Aunt de 
Sechelles. Be wise and serious, gentle- 
men and ladies, and do not forget that 
she is a rich relation." 

They had removed, I don't know what 
lady president, to reserve the best room 
for this illustrious valetudinariai), and 
placed all the most commodious furniture 
in the chamber destined for her, as well 
as all the most charming Chinese orna- 
ments and porcelaines de Saxe in the 
house. Care was taken to keep ^ fine 
poutarde au gros set, with pigeons bouWis 
a Vorge mond^e, and cixUles au laUues, 
-without coimting fresh ^gs in cold 
water, and Alicant wine in warm. In 
short, the kitchen and whole household 
of Martainville had been kept under 
arms for more than eight days, and 
Madame L'Intendante did not arrive!. 
The family began to be uneasy, and the 
guests were impatient. 

You must know that the master of the 
house had never seen his [wife's aunt, and 
she had not herself seen her ol^ relation 
since the age of five or six years, from 
which originated the idea of playing 
them a trick. Among this facetious 
troop, was a little Mr. Clermont D* Am- 
boise, who, be it said in passing, wished 
to marry me some years afler, but the 



gratitude that I owe him does not .pre- 
vent me from saying that he was a viT* 
lanous, little yellow rascal. He was to 
be disguised as an old woman ; a young 
ofiScer intended to dress himself as a 
waiting- woman ; and, above all things, 
they had taken great care to conceal the 
preparations of these disguises, which 
were only known to two or three per- 
sons; but they were divulged by the at- 
tendant of a dandy in the society. Im- 
mediately art was opposed to art, and 
arrangements were made to mysti^ the 
mystiners. Thus, while they were wait- 
ing to receive the masqueraders with 
buffets and abuse in the best possible 
manner, lo ! the real Intendante arrived. 
They precipitated themselves on her like 
an avaJanche, tore her furbelowed gown, 
her stiffened collar, her cap, her wig, and 
finally treated her in such a cruel man- 
ner, that the thing is horrible to think 
of. The poor lady was so suddenly 
seized, that she could neither cry out 
nor utter a single word, but in their ex- 
clamations she heard the most perfidious 
revelations. " Vile ostrich ! tiresome 
woman ! old dowager ! ah, you are go- 
ing to the waters to make your heirs 
languish, are you? Here are mineral 
waters — here are baths!" and kicks and 
cufis, and pailfuUs of pump -water fell 
on her amidst the most frightful tumult. 
After a quarter of an hoiur of such treat- 
ment, she had fallen beneath the blows 
and remained prostrate on the pavement 
of the hall, when they perceived that 
she shewed no signs of life. Lights were 
brought,and they beheld not the little Cler- 
mont, but the poor old lady almost dead. 

Every one fled from the castle except 
the relations, who tore their hair, and 
could not come into her presence with- 
out feeling the deepest horror! She 
died the tbu-d day, and as she had made 
no will, it was foimd that the fortune 
was naturally to devolve to the Martain- 
villes. They were thus compromised in 
the public opinion to such a degree, that 
the dreadful mistake was judicially in- 
quired into, and M. de Martainville 
was obliged to appear in his defence. 

As be was full of honour, and his 
wife was delicacy itself, they would touch 
absolutely nothing of the inheritance, 
which they gave up to the collateral 
heirs. Soon after they sold the fine 
manor of Martainville, and even chang- 
ed their name to that of their barony 

of , which the family still bear. 

Madame de Haintenon said, that good 
taste implies good sense, and that is the 
moral of thi/s anecdote. J. G. W. 
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Honnon lit tte ^ineeittt Century* 

Thx following singular account of the 
manners of our ancestors is taken from 
an extremely curious book, printed in 
Paris in 15^ and written by a French- 
man of the name of Perlin, who came 
oyer to England in the suite of the French 
ambcusador, who resided here at the 
latter end of the reign of Edward VI. 
This work, which is very rare, is a small 
duodecimo, and is entitled, « Descrip- 
tion des Royaulmes d'Angleterre et 
d'Escosse, compost par Maistre Estienne 
Perlin ;*' and it is dedicated to the 
Duchess de Bern, the sister of Henry 
II., then king of France. This work 
contains some singular historical anec- 
dotes respecting the accession of Mary to 
the throne, which we do not recollect to 
have met with elsewhere; and also an 
account of her public entrance into Lon- 
don. It likewise gives some details re- 
specting the execution of the Duke of 
Northumberland, and other partisans of 
Lady Jane Grey. From the extracts' 
which we give, it will be obvious that the 
French formerly possessed that happy 
fiidlity of mis-spelling our proper names 
which they are celebrated for in the pre- 
sent day ; indeed, in this respect they so 
metamorphose classical names, as fre- 
quently to render the application dubious 
— an unpardonable liberty. 

« The inhabitants of this place (Lon- 
don) are fond of good cheer, and are 
given to banquetting; you see many 
rich taverns, and the tavern-keepers have 
ordinarily frill houses, and possess much 
silver: from this you may believe that 
the country is very rich. The persons 
engaged in trade or handicraft gain more 
in this place in a week than those in Ger- 
many or Spain do in a month. For you 
may see the hat-makers and joiners, and 
other artisans, commonly playing af ball 
for a crown piece, which is hardly to be 
seen in any other place, and more par- 
ticularly so on a working day. And 
then to see them making good cheer 
every day in the taverns, on rabbits, 
leverets, and all other viands. The na- 
tives of France, chiefly to be met with in 
this country, are Normans, of the dis- 
trict of Caux, who have become natural- 
ized English : these are very bad and ill- 
spoken, and worse than any of the English, 
and they never speak from their hearts (i^, 
with sincerity). Fish is in great plenty 
here, as well as beer. I have purchased 
nine plaice for a denier, which is called a 
peni (penny). In this country there are 
several kinds of money, the smallest is 



called a fardin (fiirthing), which is the half 
of a toumoys, a half-penny ; another coin 
is the gros (groat) ; the next sixpence, 
the other ehelin (shilling). The men 
are tall, red-haired, and upright ; and 
commonly they are of white complexions, 
for they are towards the north. The 
women are esteemed the most beautifril 
in the world, and are as white as alabas- 
ter, and do not even displease the 
Italians, the Flemings, or the Germans ; 
they are joyous, courteous, and kind. 
The English are very joyous one with 
another, and are very fond of music, for 
there is no church, hojurever small, in 
which they do not sing music They 
are also great drunkards : (or if an Eng- 
lishman wishes to treat you, he will say in 
his own language, « Vis dring a quarta 
vim vim Gasquoine, vim Lespaignol, 
vim Malvoysey;*' that is to say, come 
and drink a quart of Gascony wine, or 
Spanish wine, or Malmsey wine : in 
drinking and in eating they will say, 
more than a hundred times, « drind 
iou ; that is to say, I drink to you : and 
you answer in their language^ <* eplaigiu,*' 
which is to say, I pledge you. If you 
thank them, you say to them, in their 
language, '< God tanque artelay ;" that is 
to say, I thank you with all my heart. 
When you drink with them you swear 
by your life or death that you will drink 
all that you have in your cup, and ^ou 
say, <* Bigod sol drind iou agoud om.** 
I will drink your good wine. Observe, 
if you please, that in this country, they 
commonly use vessels of silver when they 
drink wine, and you will ordinarily say 
at table, " good cheer." The servants 
wait upon &eir masters with uncovered 
heads, and lean their caps on the buffets : 
it is necessary to mark that in this king- 
dom, so excellent in other respects, there 
is no order. The people arc rough, and 
are enemies to good manners, and also 
to letters. They know not what is due 
to God; and what St. Paul said to 
another people applies to them : *< Be not 
carried away by every wind of doctrine, 
but be constant and continue in what 
you believe.*' In this country the 
shops of all the trades-people are open, 
as those of the barbers in France, and 
have also large openings of glass for the 
workshops and upper chambers, and this 
is the case with the shops of the trades- 
people in all the towns.*' 

The extreme severity of our criminal 
laws in those days did not escape the 
well-merited censure of the author of this 
work, for he says: "In this country you 
will not meet with many great lords, the 
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heads of whose near relatives have not been 
cut off*. Truly I would love better to be 
(with reverence to my reader be it spoken ) 
a swineherd, and preserve my head : for 
this evil falls heavily on the heads of 
great lords. You here see noblemen in 
great pomp and magnificence for a time, 
and almost on the turn of the hand you 
see them under the axe of the executioner. 
On this account they have a proverb 
which says, that there have been many, 
who, if they had remained humble andm 
low estate, or in exile, would have lived 
securely, and without constraint; but, 
being exalted, and made great lord^ they 
fell into peril and confusion. Thb cer- 
tainly has been as much the case in this 
country as in any kingdom in the world." 

After contrasting the happy state of 
France in this respect as compared to 
England, he proceeds — 

** In England the administration of 
justice is very severe ; for a man for almost 
nothing may be put to death : whilst in 
France they would condemn a man for 
an offence to be whipped, they would 
certainly in England sentence him to 
death. True it is, they have but two 
kinds of punishment, namely, hanging 
and beheading ; and the malefiictors have 
as much inducement to commit great 
crimes as minor crimes, which ought not 
to be the case. The practice is better 
in France^ for there, there are sevoral 
punishments, according to the demerit of 
the offender. In this island they have 
neither the wheel nor any other kind of 
torture. They always put, therefore, 
criminals to death by hanging them 
without the town on gibbets of wood, 
but the nobles are beh»ded in London, 
to excite the terror of the people.'* 

Morning Chronicle, 



THE RIVAL LADIES: 

AN ANDALUSIAN TALE, 

FAOM THE MISCXLLAMXOUS WOKXS OF 

CERVANTES. 

fFor the PaHerreJ, 
Chapter III. 



■ Women arc angels, wooing ; 

Things won are done; joy's sonl lies in the doing : 
That she beloved knows nooght that knows nut 

this;— 
Men prise the thing nngained more than it is. 
Troilus and Crsssida. 

The youth had been listening with great 
attention to all that Teodoro had said to 
him; and as soon as she had ceased 
speaking, before he said a word in an- 
swer, he took her hands, and pressing 



them by force to his lips, bathed them in 
a shower of tears, that streamed from his 
beautiful eyes; which extraordinary emo- 
tion so excited the feminine sympathy of 
Teodoro, that she could not help ming- 
ling her tears with those of the weeping 
youth, and thereby betraying her own 
sex, had the other been calm enough to 
have observed her. However, when she 
had withdrawn her hands, with some 
gentle violence, from the lips of the 
youth, she waited attentively for his 
answer, and at length, after fetching 
several deep sighs, he said, 

« I neither will nor can deny to you, 
sir, that your suspicion is correct. I am 
a woman, and the most unfortunate that 
was ever of woman bom ; and since the 
kindness which you have done me, and the 
offers of service which you make, oblige 
me to do what you request, hearken to me, 
and I will tell you who I am, if, indeed, 
you are not already wearied by hearing 
of misfortunes in which you have no 
part.*' 

« I always feel an interest in them," 
replied Teodoro ; ** but in the present in- 
stance, my interest is at least equalled 
by the pain which I feel at their being 
yours, which begin to affect me as if they 
were my own," 

With these words, again embracing her, 
and repeating her honorable assurances, 
the dis^^uised damsel, now somewhat more 
tranquil, gave her true history as 
follows : — 

" As to which is my native place, I 
have told you the truth, but as to who 
are my parents, I have not; for Don 
Sancho is not my fother, but my uncle. 
His brother, Don Enrique, is my father, 
and I am that unfortunate daughter of 
his whom your brother has said to be so 
much celebrated for beauty, the mistake 
of which appears in the little beauty 
which I can boast of. My name is 
X«ocadia : the oocaoon of my assuming 
this garb you will presently hear. Two 
leagues from our town is one of the rich- 
est and noblest in Andalusia, in which 
there resides a gentleman of high condi- 
tion, who derives his origin from the 
noble and eminent Genoese family of 
Adomo. This gentleman has a son, 
who, unless the fame of his attractions, 
like that of mine, far exceeds the truth, 
is one of the most handsome and accom- 
plished of men. 

" This young gentleman, owing to the 
proximity of the places, and to his being, 
like my &ther, fond of field sports, used 
semetimes to come to our house, and re- 
main there five or six days, the whole of 
which, and even part of the nights, he 
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and niy father passed in the field. 
Nevertheless, in these visits, fortune, or 
love, or my imprudence, found occasion 
to cast me down from the height of my 
virtuous thoughts to the ftllen state" in 
which you now behold me.' For having 
observecl, with bolder eyes than was 
becoming in a modest yOung woman, th'e 
gehteel figure and pleasing manners of 
Marco Antonio ; and considering bis good 
birth and the good fortune which he ex- 
pected from his father, it seemed to m6 
that if I could obtain him for a husband, 
it would be the greatest haziness that 
i could possibly desire. Possessed b^ this 
idea^ I began t6 look at him with more 
solicitude, and, as I suppose it must have 
been, with less discretion, for it did not 
long remahfa'secret to him', nor did the 
traitor either sbek or need any other clue 
to possess hiniself of the secret of my 
breast,' abd rob' me of my dearest 



" But, t&Tf I know not why I shiduld 
relate to you all the minute particulars 
of my love afl&irs, since they are so little 
to the purpose *. I should rather tell you 
at once, what my lover with many 
solicitations obtained from me, which 
was, that, having given me his word, 
under what appeared to me to be great, 
firm, and 'religious adjurations, to be my 
husband, 1 surrehdered myself entirely 
to his disposal;' but not yet feeling 
myself assured by his vows and protes- 
tations, in order to prevent them from 
proving nb more than idle breath, I made 
him writ6 them' in a pa^er signed with 
bis name, and drawii up in terms so 
explidltf thiat it removed all irty doubts. 
Having re^eiv&d this Instrument, I made 
arrangements' for* his coming on a 
certain night from h!^ own 'pliat;e to 
ours, and by scaling" a garden Wall, 
entering s^tedy into iny chamber. The 
night which I so much desired, at length 
arrived." — 

Up to this point of the narration, 
Teodoro had remained silent, listening 
in breathless anxiety to the words of 
Leocadia, every one of which went to 
her heart, especially when she heard the 
name of Marco Antonio, and considered 
the extraordinary beauty and great re- 
solution of Leocadia, together with her 
mental accomplishments, which plainly 
appeared in her mode of telling the 
story. But when she came to the 
words ' The night which I so much de- 
sired at length arrived,' Teodoro lost all 
patience, and, unable to contain herself 
any longer, took the words out of her 
mouth, saying, almost breathless — 'Well, 
and when that happy night arrived — 



what then ?— did he enter your chamber? 
— did he? — ^what did he do?^Kiid he 
confirm the bond afresh? — was he satis- 
fied with his interview? — was your 
fiither made acquainted with it?— or 
what was the end of so sage and modest 
a be^ning ?" 

«*The end," said Leocadia, "was, 
that I was reduced to the distress in 
which you see me — he did not keep his 
appointment — he never came at alL" 

Teodoro now began to draw her 
breath more freely, and to recover her 
spirits, which were rapidly failing her, 
under the influence of thiat terrestrial fury, 
jealousy, who had nearly overpowered 
her patience and taken entire possession 
of her ; but though somewhat relieved^ 
still it was with anxiety and agitation 
that she listened to the sequel of Leo- 
cadia's story, who thus continued : — 

■ "Not only he did not come^ but in a 
week I learned for certain that he had 
absented himself from his town, and 
taken from her home a young lady of 
the same place, the daughter of a gentle- 
man of rank, named Teodosia, of extra- 
ordinary wit and beauty: her parents 
being of such consequence, the news of 
her elopement soon reached our town, 
and found its way to my ears, and with 
it the terrible shaft of jealousy pierced 
my heart and fired my soul, so that 
both my patience and my prudence at 
onc^ deserted me. Oh ! unfortunate 
girl ' that I am, how did I figure to 
myself Teodosia more beautiful than the 
sun, and more witty than wit itself, and 
above all, more fortunate than my unfor- 
tunate self ! Then I read over the 
terms of the bond, and found them good 
and valid ; but although my hopes clung 
to them as to something sacred, yet 
when I thought of the suspicious com- 
pany which, ^arco Antonio had taken 
with him, they all fell to the ground. I 
struck my face, I tore my hair, I cursed 
my fiite, and was vexed that the unavoid- 
able presence of my father prevented 
me from inflicting this penance on 
myself at all hours. 

« At length, that I might be at liberty 
to complain without restraint, or, which 
is most likely, to end my miserable being, 
I resolved to quit my Other's house. 
And, as it should seem that when any bad 
thought is to be put in execution, oppor- 
tunity is ready to smooth all difficulties 
and remove all obstacles, I ventured to 
steal the clothes belonging to a page of 
my father's, and from my father himself 
a considerable sum of money ; and one 
night, under cover of the darkness, I left 
my home and travelled some leagues, 
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until I came to a town called Osuna; and 
there taking a place in a wagon, I ar- 
riyed in two days at Seville, where I felt 
perfectly secure of not being found, 
although theyshould have sent in- seardi 
of me. 

« There I bought other clothes and a 
mule, and with some gentlemen who were 
going to Barcelona with speed, for fear 
of losing the opportunity of emlmrking in 
some galleys which were going to Italy, 
I travelled until yesterday, when I met 
with the adventure which you already 
know, of the robbers, who took all that 
I had with me, and, amongst other 
things, the treasxve which supported my 
hopes and alleviated my troubles — 
Marco Antonio's contract, with which I 
intended to go to Italy, and when I 
should find Marco Antonio, to present it 
to him, as the witness of his bad fiuth, 
and myself as the voucher for my con- 
stancy ; and so to make him fulfil his pro- 
mise. But at the same time I have con- 
sidered, that he who denies the obligations 
which ought to be engraven on his heart, 
would not hesitate to deny the words he 
had written upon paper ; for it is clear 
that if he have with him the incompa* 
rable Teodosia, he will not look upon the 
unhappy Leocadia ; and yet, unless death 
should prevent me, I mean to put myself 
in the presence of them both, that the sight 
of me may disturb their happiness. Let 
not that enemy of my tranquillity think 
of enjoying so easily that which is mine ; 
I wUl seek her, I wUlfind her— and if I 
can, I will take her life." 

** But how is Teodosia to blame?" 
asked Teodoro, " supposing that she too 
was' deceived by Marco Antonio, as you 
yourself have been, senora Leocadia." 

*' It might have been so,'*said Leocadia, 
" but as he took her with him, these lovers 
being gone together, what deception can 
there be between them? None, certainly. 
They are happy, since they are together, 
whether, as the poets say, it be in the re- 
mote and burning deserts of Lybia, or in 
the solitary and frozen wilds of Scythia. 
She is no doubt enjoying his presence, be 
it wherever it may ; and she must atone 
for what I suffer until I find him." 

** Perhaps, after all," replied Teodoro, 
"you are mistaken; for 1 am well ac- 
quainted with this enemy of yours, and I 
am sure, from the modesty of her dispo- 
sition, and the care with which she has 
been brought up, that she would never 
venture to leave her home, nor resign her- 
self to the disposal of Marco Antonio; 
but even should she have done so, as she 
was not acquainted with you, nor had any 
knowledge whatever of your engagements 



with him, she did you no iigury ; and 
where there has been no injury, it were 
fit there should be no revenge." 

« As for the care and reserve in which 
she might be educated," said Leocadia» 
*« 'tis vain to speak to me of that, for I 
myself was as reserved and modest as a 
young woman could possibly be, and yet 
I actoi as I have told you. That he has 
taken her with him there is no doubt; and 
that ^e has not wronged me, considering 
the matter coolly, I must confess; but the 
jealousy which torments me, continually 
presents her to my mind as a sword that 
has pierced my heart, which it is not sur- 
prising, that I should endeavour to pluck 
from it and break in pieces. It is surely 
natural to hate and strive to destroy what- 
ever brings us harm, or prevents us from 
attaining good.*' 

" Be it as you say, senora Leocadia,' ' 
said Teodoro ; " I see that, as the passion 
which possesses you, does not allow you 
to reason more coolly, you are not at pre- 
sent in a mood to listen to salutary coun- 
sel. For myself I can only say to you 
what I have already said, that I am ready 
to serve and assist you in anything that is 
just, and is within my power; and I pro- 
mise you the same on the part of my 
brother, for his noble blood and generous 
disposition will not let him do otherwise; 
We are on the way to Italy ; if you choose 
to go with us, you already know pretty 
well what sort of companions we should 
make. What J have to ask of you is, that 
you will give me leave to tell my brother 
what I know of your afiairs, in order that 
he may treat you with the courtesy and 
respect that are your due, and afford 
you the care and protection which you 
need. At the same time I think it is 
better that you should not change your 
garb ; and if we can get clothes for you in 
this town, I will in the morning purchase 
the best and the fittest for you which are 
to be had ; and as for your other afiairs, 
you must for the present leave them to 
Time, who oflen brings relief even to the 
most desperate cases." 

Leocadia thanked Teodoro, as she sup- 
posed Teodosia to be, for his offers of 
service, and gave him leave to tell his 
brother whatever he chose, and entreat 
him not to leave her unprotected, as he 
would see to how many dangers she would 
be exposed were she discovered to be a 
woman. They then separated to retire to 
rest; Teodosia going to her brother's apart- 
ment, and Leocadia to one adjoining it. 

Don Rafael was not yet gone to sleep, 
waiting to know what had passed between 
his sister and the person whom she 
thought to be a woman ; which, imme- 
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diately on her entering^ he desired her 
to teU him. She rekted to him every 
particular of what Leocadia had told her 
—•whose daughter she was — her love af- 
fair — Marco Antonio*s bond — and her 
present intention ; all which excited Don 
Rafael's wonder; and he said to his 
sister — 

" If she be the person she says, I can 
tell you, sister, she is of one of the prin- 
cipal families of that place, and one of 
the noblest in all Andalusia. Our father 
is Veil acquainted with hers, and the 
beauty which we have seen in her coun- 
tenance, corresponds with the great fame 
of it which had come to our hearing ; 
from all which it appears to me, that we 
must proceed with caution, that she may 
not have an opportunity of speaking to 
Marco Antonio before we do; for I 
confess that the bond which she says he 
gave her, makes me a little uneasy, not- 
withstanding that she has lost it. But 
compose yourself, sister, and go to rest, 
and we will endeavour to set all these 
matters right." 

Teodosia did as her brother desired 
her, in going to rest ; but as for composing 
herself, that was not in her power ; for 
the raging fever of jealousy had already 
taken possession of her. How much did 
she magnify to herself the beauty of Leo- 
cadia, and the faithlessness of Marco An^ 
tonio ! How often did she read, or fancy 
she read over, the bond which he had 
given her ! How many words and ex- 
pressions did she add to it, which ren- 
dered it dear and binding ! How many 
times did she imagine that even if it 
were so, Marco Antonio would still ful- 
fil h|s promise to Leocadia, unmindful of 
his obligations to herself! 

In this manner she passed the greater 
part of the night without sleeping ; nor 
did Don Rafael pass it much more tran- 
quiUy than his sister; for he had no 
sooner heard who Leoc»dia was, than he 
was as violently in love with her as if he 
had known her sex for ever so long ; for 
such, says my author, is the force of 
beauty, that it awakens in a moment the 
desire of him who beholds it ; and if it 
does but hold out the smallest chance of 
possession, it sets the whole soul on fire^ 
even as a single spark kindles the whole 
combustible train. His imagination re- 
presented her, not bound to the tree in 
the ragged habiliments in which the 
thieves had left her, but in her proper 
female attire^ and in the house of her 
noble and wealthy parents. He did not 
pause, nor did he wish to pause, to think 
of the occasion of his thus becoming ac- 
quainted with her. He longed for the 



daylight to arrive^ that he might con' 
tinue his journey, and find Marco An- 
tonio, not so much that he might make 
him his brother-in-law, as to prevent 
him from being Leocadia's husband ; 
and love and jealousy already possessed 
him to such a degreCf that he could have 
borne to see his sister lose the redress he 
was seeking for, and Marco Antonio his 
life, so that he himself might not lose 
the hope which he already entertained 
of obtaining Leocadia, by means of those 
assiduities and attentions which time and 
occasion would afibrd him opportunides 
of paying. This latter consideration set 
his mind somewhat at rest; and soon af- 
terwards the day began to break, and they 
arose to prepare for their departure. 

Don Rafoel called to the host, and 
asked him if any clothes could be ob- 
tained in that place to dress a page whom 
the banditti haid stripped. The host an- 
swered, that he himself had a pretty 
good dress of that kind to dispose of; he 
brought it to them, and they found that 
it would fit Leocadia tolerably weU. 
Don Rafiiel paid him for it. She put on 
the dress, and girded on a sword and 
dagger with so much grace and gal- 
lantry, that even in that garb she in- 
creased the admiration of Don Rafi^l, 
and doubled the jealousy of Teodoeia. 
Calvete saddled the mules, and at eight 
o'clock they set out for Barcelona, with- 
out staying at that time to ascend to the 
fiunous monastery of Montserrat, leaving 
it for a future time^ should heaven vouch- 
safe to bring them back in greater tran- 
quillity to their native province. 

It is diflScult to describe the dififerent 
thoughts of the brother and sister as 
they proceeded on their way, and with 
what different feelings each of them re- 
garded Leocadia ; Teodosia wishing that 
she mi^ht die, and Don Rafael that she 
might hve ; both of them jealous and im- 
passioned : Teodosia seekins for defects 
in her, wherewith to sustam her own 
hopes ; Don Ra&el finding new perfec- 
tions in her, which obliged him to love 
her the more. They md not, however, 
lose any time on the way, but reached 
Barcelona a little before sunset. 

** Th€y admired,** says Cervantes, " the 
beautiful situation of that city, and 
esteemed it to be one of the finest 
in the world — the honour of Spain, the 
dread both of her neighbouring and of 
her distant enemies, Uie delight of its 
inhabitants, the asylum of foreigners, the 
school of chivalry, the pattern of good 
faith — in short, dl that can be desired 
in a large, fomous, rich, and well-built 
city.** 
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THE RIVAL LADIES: 

AK ANDALUSIAN TALE, 

FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS WOKKS OF 

CERVANTES. 

(For the PaHerreJ, 
Chaffer IV. 



Oh conscience, conscience! in the gra^p of 

death 
Who sbaU re8i«t thee 1 

As our travellers were entering Barce- 
lona, they heard a great noise, and saw 
a great crowd of people running tumul- 
tuously along. They were told that the 
crews of the galleys, that were lying in 
the roads, had risen and begun a con* 
flict with the people of the city. On 
hearing this Don Rafael wished to go and 
see what was passing, although Calvete 
told him he had better not, as it was not 
prudent to put himself in such manifest 
danger, for that he well knew how ill it 
fared with those who interfered in such 



quarrels, which were common at that 
place on the arrival of galleys. 

Calvete's good advice, however, had not 
the effect of preventing Don Rafael 
from going; and so they all followed 
him : on coming to the shore, they saw 
a number of swords already drawn, and 
a number of men cutting at each other 
without mercy. Nevertheless, without 
alighting, they approached so near, that 
they could distinctly see the faces of 
those who were fighting, as the sun 
was not yet gone down. An immense 
crowd of people was collected from 
the city, and a considerable number 
were coming ashore from the galleys, 
notwithstan^ng that their commander, 
a Valencian gentleman, named Don 
Pedro Vigue, was calling out from 
the stem of his own galley or flag-ship, 
and threatening all those who had em- 
barked in the boats to go and assist 
their comrades. But seeing that his 
shouting and threatening were all in 
vain, he had the heads of the galleys 
turned towards the city, and m-ed a 
34 
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blank shot from one of the guns, as a 
signal that unless they desisted from 
the affray, the next fire should be in 
earnest. 

At this time Don Ra&el was atten- 
tively observing the furious and obstinate 
conflict; and among those who were 
most actively engaged on the side of the 
galleys, he observed a young man of 
little more than twenty, dressed in green, 
with a hat of the same colour, decorated 
with a rich trutcilh or jewelled orna- 
ment, apparently of diamonds. The 
dexterity with which the youth handled 
his weapon, and the elegance of his 
dress, drew upon him the eyes of all 
who were watching the affray, and amone 
the rest, Teodosia i^nd Leocadia observed 
him so well, that they both exclaimed 
nearly at the same instant, « Good 
heaven ) either my eyes deceive me, or 
he in green is Marco Antonio,** and so 
saying, they both sprang from their 
mules, and both, laying their hands on 
their swords, made* their way boldly 
through the crowd, and placed them- 
selves on either side of Maroo Antomo, 
for such the young gentleman really 
was. 

"Fear not, Senor Marco Antonio,*' 
said Leocadia, as soon as she reached 
him, " for you have one at your side who 
will make a shield of his own life to de- 
fend yours." 

"Who doubts it,** said Teodosia, 
" since I am here ? " 

Don Rafael, seeing and hearing this, 
followed the two disguised damsels, and 
ranged himself on the same side. 

Marco Antonio» busied in attacking 
his antagonists and defending himself, 
paid no attention to what his new allies 
said to him, his whole soul seeming to be 
absorbed in the fight, in which he was 
performing astoni^ing feats of swords- 
manship and intrepidity: but as the 
crowd from the town was constantly 
increasing, the people firom the galleys 
were obliged to retreat to the water's 
edge, and even into the water itself. 
Marco Antonio retreated with great 
reluctance, the two amazons still keeping 
close at his side. 

There now came upon the ground a 
Catalonian gentleman, of the celebrated 
fiunily of Cardona, mounted on a power- 
ful horse ; and riding in between the 
two parties, he made those of the city 
retirtt ; being a man wh<nn they held in 
great respect ; but some of them, from 
a distance^ threw stones at those who had 
retreated into the water, one of whieh, 
unfortunately struck Maroo Antonio on 



the breast, with such violence that he 
would have fallen, flat in the water, in 
wbich he had already been standing knee- 
deep, but that Leo<»dia on one side, and 
Teodosia on the other, caught and sup- 
ported him in their arms. 

Don Rafael was a little nearer the 
land, defending himself as well as he 
could from the shower of stones which 
assailed him ; but was now hastening to 
the assistance of his beloved Leocadia, of 
his sister, and of his brother-in-law, 
when the Catalonian gentleman inter- 
posed, saying to him, ** I pray you, sir, 
by your duty as « good soldier, to keep 
quiet, and I will protect you from the 
insolence of this unruly rabble.** 

** I entreat you, sir,*' replied Don 
Rafoel, ** to let me pass ; for there I see 
the lives of those who are dearest to me 
in imminent peril." 

The gentleman let him pass, but still 
he did not come up until the boat of the 
commander's galley had taken in Marco 
Antonio and Leocadia, who would never 
quit her hold of him ; but when Teodosia 
would have entered the boat along with 
them, whether it was from imusual 
fotigue, or from grief at seeing Marco 
Antonio wounded, or from chagrin at 
seeing her rival accompany him, ^e bad 
not strength to get into the boat, and she 
would doubtless have swooned in the 
water, but for the timely arrival of her 
brother, who was no less pained than 
herself at seeing that Leocadia was gone 
with Marco Antonio, whom he also had 
recognised. 

The Catalonian gentleman, pleased 
with the genteel and agreeable appear- 
ance of Don Ra&el and his brother, as 
he supposed it to be, called to them from 
the shore, and asked them to come with 
him; and they, compelled by the neces- 
sity of their situation, and fiearful lest the 
people, who were not yet quiet, should 
do them some mischief, accepted the gen- 
tleman 's offer. The latter then alighted ; * 
and taking them a^ his side, with his 
sword drawn, he passed through the 
midst of .the rioters, desiring them at the 
same time to disperse, which they ac- 
cordingly did. Don Ra&el look^ on 
all sides, to see if he could discover any- 
thing of Calvete and the mules ; but the 
muleteer was nowhere to be found, for as 
soon as his mast^s had alighted, he had 
taken the animals by the bridles, and 
gone with them to an inn where he bad 
been accustomed to put up. 

The gentleman brought his guests to 
his house, which was one of the best in 
the town ; and having asked Don Rafoel 
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in which galley he had come, the latter 
answered, in none, for that he had ar- 
rived at the town by land at the very 
moment that the aMtiy was beginning ; 
that it was only because he had reco^ 
nised in the midst of it the gentleman 
whom they had carried away in the boat 
wounded by the blow of a stone, that he 
bad put himself in that danger ; and he 
entreated him to give orders that the 
wounded person -in question might be 
brought on shore, since it was a matter 
that concerned his happiness and his 
life. 

*' That J will do with great pleasure,** 
said the gentleman; «and I know the 
commander will not object to it ; for he 
is a gentleman of honour, and a relative 
of mine;" and without more ado he 
went back to the galley, where he found 
them attending to Marco Antonio's 
wound, whidi the surgeon considered as 
dangerous, on account of its being on 
the left breast. He prevailed on the 
commander to let him be carried ashore, 
and attended there ; and accordingly he 
was placed with great care in the boat, 
Lieo^idia still keeping dose to him, and 
embarking along wi£ him, as following 
the star of her hopes. When they ar- 
rived on shore, the gentleman had a 
chair brought from his house^ in which 
to convey faim thither. While this was 
passing, Don Ra&el had sent after Cal- 
TCte, who was staying at the inn, anxious 
to learn the fate of his masters; and 
when he learned that they were safe, he 
was extremely rejoiced, and went to the 
house where Don Rafoel was staying. 

The master of the house now arrived 
with Marco Antonio and Leocadia, and 
he provided for the accommodation of 
them all with great kindness and liber- 
ality. He immediately ordered a cele- 
brated surgeon (k the city to be called in, 
to examine Marco Antonio's wound 
afresh. The surgeon came, but would 
not apply anything to the wound until 
the next day, saying, that army and ma- 
rine surgeons were more capable of treat- 
ing such cases, on account of the number 
and variety of wounds that were con- 
stantly coming under theb hands, and so 
that it was better he should not do any 
thing until the next day. He only or- 
dered them to put him in a chamber as 
far removed from noise as possible, and 
there to leave him quiet; but at that 
moment the surgeon from the galleys ar- 
rived, and gave him of the town an 
account of the wound, and how he had 
treated it, and of the danger in which he 
considered the wounded man's lifo to be. 



All which satisfied the other surgeon 
that the case had been properly treated. 
Now, also, he spoke more decidedly of 
Marco Antonio's danger. 

Leocadia and Teodosia heard this as 
if they had heard their sentence of death ; 
but the circumstances obliged them to 
repress their grief, and they were silent. 
Leocadia resolved, however, to do what 
ai^eared to her to be necessary for the 
satis&otion of her honour : and accord- 
ingly, when the surgeons were gone, she 
entered the chamber in which Marco 
Antonio lay, and in the presence of the 
master of the house, of Don Rafael, of 
Teodosia, and of some other persons, she 
approached the wounded man's pillow, 
and, taking his hand, addressed him 
thus ; — 

« You are not at present in a state, 
Marco Antonio Adomo, in which many 
words can or ought to be spoken to you ; 
and so I only wish you to hear from 
me a few, which, if they will not contri- 
bute to the health of your body, will at 
least be for the good of your soul ; but, 
before I say them, you must tell me if it 
be your pleasure to hear me, as it is not 
fit, seeing that ever since I have known 
you I have endeavoured to please you in 
all things, that I should, in these mo- 
ments, which I conceive to be your last, 
do anything to your displeasure." 

At these words Marco Antonio opened 
his eyes, gazed earnestly at Leocadia^ and 
having recognised her, more by her voice 
than by looking at her, he said to her in 
a faint and mournful tone, ** Say what 
you like, sir ; for I am not yet too far 
gone to listen to you, nor is that voice so 
displeasing to me that I should find the 
sound of it irksome." 

Teodosia listened with the greatest at- 
tention to this dialogue: every word 
that Leocadia said, struck her to the 
heart, and had scarcely less effect on Don 
Rafiiel, who was also present. Leocadia 
continued : — 

" If, Senor Marco Antonio, the blow 
which your breast has received has not 
driven from your memory the image of 
her whom, but a little time ago, you 
called your glory and your heaven, you 
must remember Leocadia, and the word 
which you gave her, confirmed by a deed 
in your own handwriting ; nor will you 
have forgotten her honourable parentage, 
the propriety of her conduct and beha- 
viour, and the obligation which you lie 
under to her, for having in every particu- 
lar yielded to your wish. If you have 
not forgotten all this, then, although you 
now behold me in so different a garb, 
I 2 
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jou will easily perceive thai I am that 
X«eocadia, who, fearful lest fresh accidents 
and occasions should deprive me of that 
which is so justly mine, had no sooner 
learned that you had left your home 
than, encountering a thousand difficul- 
ties, I determined to follow you in this 
attire, intending to seek you all over the 
earth until I should find you ; at which 
•you will not be astonished, if you have 
ever had occasion to know the power of 
true love, and the rage of a deceived wo- 
man. I have experienced some troubles 
in this my pursuit, all which I shall con- 
sider as so many blessings now that they 
have brought me to you; and seeing you 
in the state in which you now are, if it 
be God's pleasure to take you from this 
to a better life, yet if before that departure 
you perform that which is due to your 
own character, I shall think myself but 
too happy, and promise to lead such a 
life after your death that I shall soon 
follow you in this last inevitable journey; 
and so I conjure you, first in the name of 
God, who is the witness of the purity of 
my wishes and intentions, — secondly, by 
what is due -to your own honour — and 
finally, by your obligation to me, which 
is greater than to any other person in the 
world, — that you receive me as your law- 
ful wiife, and do not leave it to the cold 
hand of justice to do that to which your 
conscience should so strongly urge you.*' 

Here Leocadia ceased ; all present had 
kept perfect silence while she was speak- 
ing, in which silence they continued, in 
expectation of Marco Antonio's reply, 
which was as follows : — 

" I cannot, madam, deny my know- 
ledge of you, for your voice and fiice put 
that out of my power; as little can I deny 
either my obligation to you, or the re- 
spectability of your parents, as your own 
incomparable worth ; nor do I respect 
you the less for having come to seek me 
in a garb so different from your own ; I 
shall rather esteem you for it the more 
highly ; but since my ill fate has, as you 
say, and as I believe, brought me thus 
suddenly to my end, and as in such mo- 
ments the truth should be declared, I 
will tell you a truth, which, if it is not 
for your present gratification, may be for 
your future advantage. I acknowledge, 
fair Leocadia, that I loved you and you 
loved me; but I further confess, that the 
bond which I gave you was more to gra- 
tify your wish than my own ; for some 
time before I had signed it, my heart 
was resigned to another young lady of 
my own town, whom you well know, 
named Teodosia, of birth not inferior to 



your own ; and if I gave you a bond 
signed with my own handi to her I gave 
my hand itself, with such confirmation 
and testimony as render it impossible for 
me to surrender my liberty to any other 
in the world. The amorous intercourse 
between you and me was nothing more 
than a pastime, without, as you know, 
my reaping any enjoyment from it but 
such as was perfectly consistent with 
your honour and purity. That which I 
had with Teodosia was of a more inti- 
mate nature — ^she yielded me all that she 
had to give, on my word and assurance of 
becomings as I am, her husband ; and if 
I left you both at the same time — you 
confused and deceived, and her fearful, 
and, as she thought, dishonoured, I did 
so without much reflection, like an incon- 
siderate youth, thinking that all those 
matters were of little importance, and 
that I might do so without scruple — with 
other thoughts, which then came into my 
head and prompted me to do what I was 
already inclined to, namely, to go to 
Italy, and there spend a few of the years 
of my youth, and afterwards to return to 
Spain, and see how providence had dis- 
posed of you and of my real wife. 

" But I verily believe it to have been 
the will of offended heaven that I should 
be brought to the condition in which 
you now see me, in order that, confessing 
these my great faults, I might render 
what I owed in this life, and you might 
remain undeceived and at liberty to dis- 
pose of yourself as you think best. And 
should my death come to the knowledge 
of Teodosia, she will know from you, 
and from the other persons present that, 
in my dying moment^ I fulfilled the 
promise which I had given her ; — and if> 
Senora Leocadia, in the litde time which 
still remains to me in this world, I can 
render you any service, I beg you to 
name it, for, so that it be not to make 
you my wife^ which I cannot do, there 
is nothing else in my power which I will 
not do to please you." 

While Marco Antonio had been speak- 
ing, he had supported his head with his 
arm ; but when be ceased, his arm fell 
upon the pillow, and he seemed to be 
fainting, as if exhausted by the effort. 
Don Rafael approached him, and closely 
embracing him, said, ** Come, my dear 
sir, recover yourself, and embrace your 
friend and brother, since such you choose 
me to be : recognize your old acquaint- 
ance, Don Rafiiel, who will bear true 
testimony to your wishes, and to the 
favour which you do his sister in acknow- 
ledging her to be yours." 
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Marco Antonio, reyiving, immediately 
recognised Don Rafael ; and after em- 
bracing him, and saluting him on the 
cheek, he said to him, ^Sir, and my 
dear brother, so great is the joy whidi 
I feel in beholding you, that I fear I 
may reasonably expect it to be followed 
by some great sorrow, since they say 
that after pleasure comes pain ; however, 
should such be my fate, I shdl feel the 
happiness which I enjoy in seeing you 
at this moment, to be an ample compen- 
sation." 

••Then," replied Don Ra&el, "let 
me make that happiness more complete, 
by presenting to you your beloved wife ;" 
and looking round for Teodosia, be 
found her weeping behind the rest of 
the people in'^the apartment, astonished 
and confused, between her grief at what 
she beheld, and her joy at what she had 
heard. Her brother took her by the 
hand, and she made no resistance, but 
let him lead her wherever he chose, 
which was to Marco Antonio's bed-side, 
who immediately recognizing her, and 
tenderly embracing her, miugled his 
tears with hers. 

All present were surprised and affected 
at this extraordinary scene, and looked at 
each other without speaking a word, in 
expectation of the catastrophe of this 
singular drama. 

Chaftxr V. 
J7|nN«ii.~Peace,hoI I bar conCasion ; 
Tis Imnst make conclosion 
Of these most strange events. 

As You Like It. 

Meanwhile, the undeceived and un- 
happy Leocadia, seeing what Marco 
Antonio was doing — beholding her 
whom she had thought to be Don 
Rafael's brother, in the arms of him . 
whom she had considered as her own 
husband, and thus finding her wishes 
disappointed and her hopes destroyed, 
glided out of the room unperceived by 
any one, the attention of all being occu- 
pied in observing what passed between 
the sick man and the youth, as they sup- 
posed it to be, whom he was embracing ; 
and as soon as she had quitted the cham- 
ber, she went out into the street, in a 
state of despair, intending to wander 
through the world, or to hide herself 
where none should behold her. 

But she was scarcely in the street, 
before Don Rafael missed her, and, as if 
he had lost the thing dearest to his heart, 
inquired eagerly for her; but nobody could 
give him any account of her, and so he 
immediately went out with desperate 



haste in search of her, and hurried in 
the first place to the inn where they told 
him Calvete had put up, to see if she had 
gone thither to procure a mule on which 
to traveL Not finding her there, he 
ran like a madman through the streets, 
this way and that, to seek her ; then, the 
thought striking him that perhaps she 
had gone towardis the galleys, he went to 
the water side,and a little before he reached 
it, he heard some one calling with all 
their might firom the shore for the com- 
nuinder's boat, tod soon perceived that 
it was the fair Leocadia herself; who» 
on hearing steps behind her, fearful of 
some evil encounter, grasped her sword, 
and remained in an attitude of defence, 
until Don Rafael came up, whom she 
immediately recognized, not without 
some vexation at his having found her 
in so solitary a place, as she already un- 
derstood by more than one indication 
which Don Rafael had given, that he 
did not dislike her, but on the contrary, 
that she would have thought herself too 
happy if Marco Antonio had seemed to 
like her as well. 

What words can be found to give an 
adequate idea of the glowing manner 
in which Don Rafael now addressed 
Leocadia, to declare to her his passion? 
The language of the countenance, the 
silvery tones of a persuading and impas- 
sioned voice, no writing can render; 
the reader must therefore content him- 
self with the words, which were nearly 
these : — 

<* If, in addition to the happiness which 
is wanting to me, I were now so un- 
happy, fair Leocadia, as to want resolu- 
tion to discover to you the secrets of 
my heart, I should be doomed to bury in 
purpetual oblivion the truest and most 
honorable attachment that can warm an 
enamoured breast ; but, come what may, 
I have determined, lady, to do justice to 
my passion by representing to you, if 
indeed your precipitate resolution allows 
you to consider the matter, that Marco 
Antonio has scarcely any advantage over 
myself but that of being beloved by you. 
My birth is as good as his, and in the 
gifts of fortune I am scarcely his infe- 
rior ; in those of nature I grant he may 
excel me, more especially if mine be poor 
in your estimation. All this I say, 
lady, because I would fain have you 
accept the amends which fortune offers 
you for the evils which she has inflicted. 
You plainly see that Marco Antonio 
cannot be yours, because heaven gave 
him to my sister ; and the same heaven 
which has taken Marco Antonio from 
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you, seeks to make you some compen- 
sation in myself, who desire nothing 
better in this life than to become your 
faithful husband. And do not think 
that the boldness which you have shewn 
in following Marco Antonio, will cause 
me to esteem you less than you would 
otherwise have merited: the moment 
that I resolved to put you on an equa- 
lity with myself by choosing you for my 
lady and my wife, I could not but forget, 
as I have done, all that part of your con- 
duct; for 1 well know that the same 
power which has impelled me so sud^ 
denly to become your adorer, brought 
you into the circumstances in which I 
now see you; and so, where there has 
been no fault, it is needless to seek any 
excuse." 

All this while, Leocadia bad stood 
perfectly silent, except that now and then 
she heaved a deep sighj as if from the 
bottom of her heart. Don Ra&el ven- 
tured to take one of her hands, which 
she wanted strength or resolution to 
prevent, and kissing it several times, he 
said to her, — 

'<Oh! beauteous Leocadia, lady of 
ray heart, consent now to be so for ever, 
with no other witness than the starry 
heaven above us, the hushed and listen- 
ing oc^an before us, and the silent shore 
on which we stand ; give me here that 
consent which assuredly will not be less 
for your honour than for my happiness : I 
repeat, that I am a gentleman, as you 
know, — that I am not poor,— and, 
which you should value most of all, that 
I love you truly ; that instead of finding 
yourself alone, and in a garb which is 
derogatory to your honour, far from your 
home, your parents, and kindred, with- 
out any one to assist you in case of 
need, without hope of obtaining that 
which you came in search of, you may re- 
turn to your native place in your own 
proper and honorable attire, accompanied 
by as good a husband as he on whom 
you had fixed your choice, rich, happy, 
respected, and attended, and even ap- 
plauded by all who shall become ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of your 
history. If this be so, — and so it is, — I 
know not wherefore you should hesitate. 
Vouchsafe, I once more entreat you, to 
raise me from the dust of my misery to 
the heaven of your favour, wherein you 
will act prudently for yourself and cour- 
teously towards me, shewing at once 
your gratitude and discretion." 

" Well, then, "—said the hesitating 
Leocadia, afler a pause, "since heaven 
has so ordained it, and it is not in my 



power, nor in that of any one living, to ~ 
oppose its decrees, let it dispofie of me as 
it pleases, and as you, sir, please ; — ^yet 
that heaven well knows the shiune 
which I feel in yielding to your suit ; 
not that f. am insensible how much I 
gain in granting it, but that I fear lest 
my compliance should make you regard 
me with other eyes than those with 
which you have hitherto, perhaps mis- 
takenly, beheld me. But be it as it may, 
after all, to be called the lawful wife <^ 
Don Rafael de Villavicencio, is an advan- 
tage not to be despised, and with that title 
alone I shall live contented. And if my be- 
haviour, after I am yours, should secure 
your esteem, I shall thank heaven for hav- 
ing brought me by so devious a path, and 
through' so much suffering, to the happi- 
ness of being yours. Pledge me then your 
hand, Senor Don Rafael ; and here I give 
.you mine, with no other witness, as yon 
say, than this silent shore, this tranquil sea, 
and this placid heaven, whose sootiiing 
serenity only my sighs and your supplica- 
tions have (usturbed/* 

So saying, she allowed herself to be 
embraced, giving her hand, and receiving 
that of Don RiUitel ; this novel and noc- 
turnal affiance being solemnised only by 
the tears of heartfelt happiness which, 
in spite of their recent sorrow, started to 
the eyes of both. * 

They then returned to the house of the 
gentleman who had entertained them, 
and who was in great anxiety during their 
absence, as also were Marco Antonio and 
Teodosia, who were afready united by 
the hancb of a priest, whom the gentle- 
man had sent for at the desire of Teo- 
dosia, that young lady feeling what (all 
circumstances considered) was, perhaps, 
a pardonable apprehension lest any cross 
accident should twain occur to place her 
honoul* in ieopardy. So that when Don 
Rafael and Leocadia entered, and Don 
Rafael had related what passed between 
them on the sea-shore, their host ex- 
pressed as much satisfaction as if they had 
all been his near relatives ; for, as Cer- 
vantes tells us, it was the natural dispo- 
sition of the Catalonian noblesse to have 
a friendly feeling and perform friendly 
offices to all strangers who in any way 
needed their assistance. 

The priest, who was still present, de- 
sired that Leocadia should change her 
habit and put on female attire; which the 
gentleman of the house immediately pro- 
vided for, by frimishing them with two 
rich dresses belonging to his lady, who 
was one of the family of the Granol- 
leques, of great fame and antiquity in 
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that province. He wnt to inform the 
surgeon, (who, says our author, was cha- 
ritable enough to feel for the wounded 
gentleman,) that they made him talk too 
much, and would not leave him alone ; 
and accordingly the surgeon came« and 
ordered, first of all, that they should quit 
the chamber and leave him quiet. But 
it was the will of providence that, in spite 
of the faculty, the pleasant excitement 
which Marco Antonio had experienced, 
should contribute so much to his reco- 
very that the next day, when the bruise 
was examined, he was declared out of 
danger ; and in a fortnight, he quitted his 
chamber so fiir cured as to be able to 
travel with safety. 

Now, the reader must know, that while 
Marco Antonio had been keeping his 
bed, he had, like a good catholic, made a 
vow, if God should restore him to health, 
to go a pilgrimage on foot to Santiago 
or St. James of Galicia, in which he was 
joined by Don Rafael, Leocadia, ahd 
Teodosia, and even by the muleteer 
Calvete— a thing, says our author, quite 
extraordinary for one of his profession ; 
but Don Rafael's kindness and affability 
had made him resolve not to quit him 
until he should return home'; and seeing 
that they were to go on foot as pilgrims, 
he sent his mules, together with that 
which Don Rafael rode, to Salamanca, as 
he had no difficulty in finding a person 
with whom to trust them. 

The day of departure hawing arrived, 
being furnished with their pilgrims* weeds 
mad all (hat was necessary for their jour- 
ney, they took leave of their hospitable 
and liberal entertainer, whose name was 
Don Sancho de Cardona, of high birth 
and distinguished merit ; promising him 
to keep in perpetual remembrance, both 
they and their tlescendants, to whom they 
should enjoin it, the signal fiivours which 
be had bestowed upon them, that they 
might at least be grateful for them if they 
cotUd not requite them. Don Sancho 
embraced them all, telling them that it 
was his natural disposition to do those 
good ofiices, or any others within his 
power, to all whom he knew or imagined 
to be Castilian gentlemen. Their em- 
braces were repeated; and then with 
cheerfulness, not unmixed with sorrow 
at parting with so kind a host, they set 
forward on their journey, and proceeded 
as comfortably as the tenderness of the 
two unpractised female pilgrims would 
permit. 

In three days they arrived at Mont- 
serrat, and after remaining there three 
days more, to perform their duty as good 



catholics, they went leisurely forward, 
and arrived without any ill accident at 
Santiago. When they had fulfilled their 
vow with all the devotion in their power, 
they determined not to lay aside their 
pilgp'lms' habits until they should reach 
their homes, which they approached by 
short stages, with light hearts and with- 
out fatigue: but before they completed 
their journey, being within sight of 
Leocadia's native place, which, as has 
been said, was at the distance of two 
leagues from that of Teodosia. from the 
top of a rising ground they discerned 
them both, and could not refrain from 
tears of joy on first beholding them 
again ; such, at least, was the case with 
the two young ladies, in whom this pros- 
pect renewed the recollection of their 
past vicissitudes. 

A wide valley lay before them, which 
divided the two towns ; and in it they 
observed, under the shade of an olive 
tree, a cavalier, well equipped, and 
mounted on a powerful horse, with a 
white shield on his left arm, and a large 
lance balanced in bis right hand; and 
watching him attentively they soon saw 
two other horsemen approaching him 
through the trees, with the same arms, 
and equally well appointed. After re- 
maiining a little while together, the three 
cavaliers separated; one of the two who 
had . come last, went apart with him - 
whom they had seen first under the olive 
tree ; and, clapping spurs to their horses, 
they rode furiously against each other, 
as if they were mortal enemies, making 
violent thrusts with their lances, now 
avoiding the stroke, and now dexterously 
receiving it on their shields, plainly shew- 
ing themselves to be well skiUed in that 
exercise ; the third horseman looking at 
them, without stirring from the spot 
where they had left him. 

But as Don Rafael could not bear to 
remain so far off to behold so fierce a 
single combat, he ran with all speed 
down the hill, followed by his sister and 
his wife, and soon arrived close to the 
two combatants, at a time when they 
were already both of them slightly 
wounded. The hat of one of them hav- 
ing fallen off, and with it a steel caisque 
by which his head had been defended, 
Don Rafael observed his face as be was 
turning it aside, and knew it to be his 
own father. Marco Antonio, too, dis- 
covered the other combatant to be his; and 
Leocadia, after attentively observing the 
third horseman, who had taken no part 
in* the conflict, discovered with no less 
astonishment, that it ^as her parent who 
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wore that threatening guise. Our four 
pilgrims were all at first surprised and 
confounded at this strange encounter ; 
but their presence of mind soon return- 
ing, the two brothers-in-law hastened 
to throw themselves between the two 
combatants, crying out, " Hold, gentle- 
men! it is your own sons who ask and 
entreat you. — I, sir, and my dear father, 
am Marco Antonio, I am he for whom I 
imagine that your grey hairs are brought 
into this strife and peril ; — moderate your 
violence, and throw aside your lance, or 
turn it against some other enemy ; for 
the one you have before you must hence- 
forward be your brother." 

On the other hand, Don Rafael 'ad- 
dressed his father nearly in the same 
terms ; upon which the gentlemen de< 
sisted from the conflict, and began to 
look earnestly at the persons who had 
spoken to them; and turning their 
heads they saw that Don Enrique, 
Leocadia*s father, had dismounted, and 
was embracing the other person whom 
they supposed to be a pilgrim ; the occa- 
sion of which was, that Leocadia had 
gone up to him, and, making herself 
known, entreated him to make peace 
between the combatants, relating briefly 
how Don Rafad had become her hus- 
band, and Marco Antonio Teodosia*s. 
On hearing this, her father alighted, 
and embraced her, as has been said : he 
now left her and hastened to put an eind 
to the hostility of the other two cava- 
liers, although it was now unnecessary, 
for they already recognised their sons, 
and were standing on the ground, hold- 
ing them in their arms, and shedding 
tears of paternal love and joy. They 
now all stood together, and gazed at 
their children again and again, unable 
to find words. They felt their bodies 
to see that they were not phantoms, their 
appearance being so sudden and unex- 
pected as to authorise, thought they, the 
most extraordinary suspicions; but hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that it was reality 
and not illusion, they renewed their 
tears and embraces. 

Just then there appeared in the same 
valley, a great number of armed people 
on foot and on horseback, coming to de- 
fend the gentlemen of their respective 
places. But when they came up and 
saw them embracing those pilgrims, they 
who were on horseback dismounted, and 
they all remained in suspense, until Don 
Enrique told them briefly what his 
daughter, Leocadia, had related to him. 
They then went up to the pilgrims, and 
saluted them with all the lively demon- 



strations of joy which are natural to the 
vivacity of the Andalusian character. 
Don Rafiiel repeated to them afresh, as 
fully as time would permit, the account 
of his love, and the marriage of himself 
with Leocadia, and of his sister Teodo- 
sia with Marco Antonio; all which in- 
creased the general r^oicing. Then, 
from among the horses of the people 
who had assembled, they took as many 
as were necessary for the pUgrims, and 
agreed to go to the residence (»f Marco 
Antonio's fiither, who had offisred to 
celebrate the nuptials of both the new- 
married pairs : they set out accordia^y, 
some of the people who hiul been present 
going before them, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, and asking a wed- 
ding gift from the relatives and friends 
of the parties. 

On the way, Don Ra^iel and Marco 
Antonio learned the cause of this quar« 
rel, which was, that Teodosia*s father, 
and Leo(»idia'8, had challenged Marco 
Antonio's, on suspicion of his having 
been acquainted with the conduct of his 
son ; and having both of them come and 
found him alone, they would not fight 
him unfiurly, but man to man like gen- 
tlemen, one of them waiting to see the 
issue of the combat with the other, 
which would have ended in the death dT 
one or both of those engaged, but for the 
timely arrival of the young pilgriois, 
who now thanked God for his great 
mercy in having brought them thither 
at that critical moment. 

The next day, Marco Antonio's fiither 
celebrated with great liberality and mag- 
nificence the nuptials of his son with 
Teodosia, and those of Don Rafiwl with 
Leocadia. « Both these gentlemen," 
says our author, « are said to have lived 
long and happily with their wives; 
and their names and good qualities have 
been long perpetuated by their offipring 
in those two places, which are among the 
best of Andalusia ; and if thdr names 
are not here mentioned, it is out of de- 
licacy to the memory of the two ladies, 
upon whom the tongues of the detract- 
ing or the over-nice would, perhaps, 
cast reproach for the impetuosity of their 
inclinations and the suidden change of 
their attire ; — but I would b^ of those 
people not to blame such freedoms oi 
conduct too severely, until they have ex- 
amined their own breasts, if at any time 
they have been touched by the shafts of 
Cupid ; for truly, the force may be called 
irresistible, which desire opposes to 
reason. 

" Calvete, the muleteer, was allowed 
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to keep finr himielf the mule which Don 
Rafael had sent to Salanuuioa, and re- 
ceived from the two bridegrooms several 
other gifts. And the poets of that time 
(bund employment for their pens, in ce- 
lebrating the beauty and the fortunes of 
the two adyentuTQus yet virtuous ladies, 
the principal subject of this narrative." 

WONDERS OF VEGETATION. 

Nothing can be more singular than the 
unaccountable manner in which plants 
spring up on certain occasions. After 
the great fire of London in 1666, the 
whole surfiice of the devastated city was 
in a short time covered with a luxuriant 
crop of the Sisymbrium irio, in such pro- 
fusion, that it was calculated that the 
whole of the rest of Europe did not 
contain so many specimens c^ this plant. 
Again, wherever a salt spring breaks out 
at a distance from the sea, its vicinity 
immediately abounds with salt plants^ 
although none grew there before. When 
lakes are drain^, a new kind of vegeta- 
tion spring;i up. Thus, when the Danish 
island of 2!eidand was drained, Vilney 
observed Carex cyperoide* springing up, 
although that species is naturally not a 
native of Denmark, but a native of the 
north of Germany. — Ihr, Graveis Intro- 
ductory Lecture, 

OPIUM EATERS. 

I had heard, (says Dr. Madden, in 
his '* Travels,") so many contradictory 
reports of the sensation produced by this 
dxiig, that I resolved to know the truth, 
and accordingly took my seat in the 
co^e-house, with half a dozen Theriakis 
Their gestures were frightful; those 
who were completely under the influence 
of the opium talked incoherently; their 
features were flushed — ^their eyes had an 
unnatural brilliancy, and the general 
expression of their countenances was 
horribly wild. The effect is usually pro- 
duced in two hours, and lasts four or 
^^e\ the dose varies from three grains 
to a drachm. I saw one old man take 
four pills, of six grains each, in the 
course of two hours. I was told he had 
been using opium for five and twenty 
years ; but this is a very rare example of 
an opium eater passing thirty years of 
age, if he commence the practice early. 
The debility, both moral and physical, 
attendant on its excitement, is terrible ; 
the appetite is soon destroyed, every 
fibre in the body trembles, the nerves 
of the neck become affected, and the 



muscles get rigid; several of them I 
have seen in this place, at various times, 
who had wry necks and contracted 
fingers ; but still they cannot abandon 
the custom ; they are miserable till the 
hour arrives fiir taking their daily dose ; 
and when its delightful influence begins, 
they are all fire and animation ; some of 
them compose excellent verses^ and others 
address the by-standers in the most elo- 
quent discourses, imagining themselves 
to be emperors, and to have all the 
harems in the world at their command. 
I commenced with one grain; in the 
course of an hour and a half it produced 
no perceptible effect; the coffee- house 
keeper was very anxious to give me an 
additional pill of two grains, but I was 
contented with half a one ; and in an- 
other half hour, feeling nothing of the 
expected reverie, I took half a grain 
more, making in all two grains in the 
course of two hours. Afier two hours 
and a half from the first dose, I took two 
grains more ; and, shortlv after this dose, 
my spirits became sensibly excited. The 
pleasure of the sensation seemed to de- 
pend on a universal expansion of mind 
and matter. My fiiculties appeared en- 
larged ; every thing I looked on seemed 
increased in volume. 1 had no longer 
the same pleasure when I closed my 
eyes which I had when they were open ; 
it appeared to me as if it was only ex- 
ternal objects which were acted on by the 
imagination, and magnified into images 
of pleasure. In short, it was *' the faint 
exquisite music of a dream " in a waking 
moment. I made my way home as fast 
as possible, dreading at every step that 
I should commit some extravagance. In 
walking I was hard! v sensible of my feet 
touching the ground ; it seemed as if I 
slid along the street, impelled by some 
invisible agent, and that my blood was 
composed of some etherial fluid, which 
rendered my body lighter than air. I 
got to bed the moment I reached home. 
The most extraordinary visions of de- 
light filled my brain all night. In the 
morning I rose, pale and dispirited; my 
head ached ; my body was so debilitated 
that I was obliged to remain on the sofii 
all the day, dearly paying for my first 
essay at opium eating. 

A BULL. 
The following address to the public, by 
the editor of a Dublin paper :— « We 
have too many apologies to make to our 
readers for the many tjrpographical er- 
rors and OMISSIONS that have ArpXARXo 
in our journal of late !** 
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THE EXCITEMENT OF HIGH- 

WAY ROBBERY. 

A sToar or mieabxau. 

(From the French J » 

Thk subjoined anecdote is well authen- 
ticated, and forcibly illustrates the cha- 
racter of the extraordinary man of whom 
it is related. It is translated from a 
French periodical, published some time 
ago. 

The worst enemy of Mirabeau was 
his father ; it was to him that the son 
was indebted for his abduction from 
Holland and his captivity at Vincennes ; 
a truce was at length established between 
them, of which it was one of the condi- 
tions that Mirabeau should confine him- 
self to the province of Limousin ; and, 
in pursuance of this agreement, he took 
up his residence at the chateau of bis 
brother-in-law, the Comte du .Saillant. 

His arrival was an event for the whole 
neighbourhood; the petty landholders 
of the vicinity, who had often heard of 
him from his brother-in-law, as a man 
not less remarkable for his talents than 
for the vehemence of his passions, hast- 
ened to look on a being respecting whom 
their curiosity had been so much excited; 
most of them were mere sporting gen- 
tlemen, who knew little besides the 
names of their dogs, and in whose houses 
no books were to be found, except an 
almanack, and, perhaps, a treatise on 
farriery. 

It may be imagined what sort of a 
figure a man like Mirabeau would pre- 
sent, a man of education, genius, and 
refinement, among these Nimrods, who, 
as compared with him, were yet in the 
lowest stage of civilization. To them 
he was like a meteor from the skies; his 
vast head, of which the apparent bulk 
was increased by an immense crop of 
thick bushy hair; his strongly-marked 
features beaming with animation; his 
quick dark eye, which keenly expressed 
his tumultuous passions; his mouth, 
whose rapid movements betrayed every 
emotion; his costume, genteel but ex- 
travagant; all these made up a whole 
which amazed and confounded the rus- 
tics among whom he wasted his days and 
hours, even when he was silent. 

But when he spoke, and his sonorous 
voice expressed the energy of his imagi- 
nation, they thought themselves in Ste 
presence of something better or worse 
than man ; sometimes they were tempted 
to throw themselves at his f<^t, and at 



others to fly from his presence as from 
that of a demon. 

The monotony of his existence soon 
became wearisome. To escape from it, 
he would ofien set out, with a gun, and 
a book, to make long excurnons among 
the neighbouring forests, fit>m which he 
often returned very hite$ night scenes 
delighted him and excited his vivid ima- 
gination. 

At this time there was much talk 
in the vicinity of the chateau, of high- 
way robberies that had recently been 
committed. Several persons returning 
from market had been ordered to give 
up their purses, and all had obeyed, pre- 
ferring the loss of their gold to the 
hazardous chances of resistance. No 
discoveries were yet made of the robbers ; 
and there was nothing upon which the 
police could act for their detection. 

One night a friend of the count, ar- 
riving late from the fair, was observed to 
be wrapt in a profound and unusual -re- 
verie, very difierent from his habitual 
manner, which was that of a jolly com- 
panion. He was almost a wag by pro- 
fession; and this made his present 
silence and gravity more remarkable. 
The courage of this person was some- 
what doubtful; but this did not prevent 
him from talking largely of his exploits. 
The count, anxious to know what it was 
that had caused such a change in his 
manner, took him on one side after sup- 
per, and begged to know what made 
him so grave and silent. 

" No, no," he replied, •* you would 
not believe me ; perhaps we should quar- 
rel about it.-' 

<< What, then," exclaimed the count, 
'< it is something in which I am myself 
concerned ?" 

'< No, not exactly yourself, but — ** 

"A plague upon huts; what is it? 
why will you tease me with these mys- 
teries ? Tell me what is the cause of 
your silence?" 

" No, no, it is nothing." 

'< My dear friend, I require it of your 
friendship to tell me." 

" Well, then, since you will know, I 
have been robbed within half a league 
of the chateau. " 

*' Robbed? and by whom?" 

« Ah, that is what you must never 
know; indeed, it was dusk, and I am 
not certain myself.*' 

"Whom do you suspect?*' 

« Excuse me ; I cannot, must not 
declare that.** 

<' I insist; were it my own son, I 
insist upon knowing." 
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" It was your brother-in-law." 

"What, Mirabeau?" 

" Yes, Mirabeau." 

<< Impossible ; you mistake ; yeSy yes, 
you have certainly made a mistake." 

"Perhaps so." 

'< Let us have no more of this non- 
sense; return to the supper-room, and 
resume your usual spirits, or I shall 
think you mad." 

" Agreed." 

And they returned to their compa- 
nions as if nothing had happened. 

The guest soon became gay and lively 
as usual, but the count strove in vain to 
drive what he had heard from his 
thoughts. At length he again sought 
an interview with his friend, and after 
much conversation, a plan was proposed 
aod agreed upon ; it was, that the guest 
should say nothing of what had hap- 
pened, but take his leave for a week, 
and return to the chateau on the eighth 
day at the same hour at which he had 
been robbed. Their measures were 
taken accordingly. On the eighth day, 
the hour appointed arrived, but the guest 
had not yet made his apearance; the 
count was on thorns; Mirabeau too, was 
absent. On a sudden the gate of the 
court-yard is opened ; and the count flies 
to meet his expected friend. 

"Well!" he exclaimed. The other 
answered, ** I have been stopped again ; 
it is he ! there is no longer a doubt.'* 

As before, he had been ordered to throw 
his purse on ,the ground, by a man partly 
concealed behind a great tree ; by the glare 
of the lightning He had distinguished the 
robber's features. After throwing down 
his purse, he bad urged his horse forward 
to strike down the robber; but be, taking 
deliberate aim with his gun, had ex- 
claimed, <' Pass on, or you are a dead 
man," and the voice was that of the Sieur 
Mirabeau. 

Within the next half hour, Mirabeau 
entered, his clothes dripping with rain : 
he went at once to his own apartment, 
ordered his supper to be brought up, 
sent word to his brother-in-law that he 
should not come down, and went to bed 
as soon as he had finished his meaL 

When every one had retired, the count 
repaired alone to the chamber of Mira- 
beau; he found him asleep, and that so 
soundly, that he was obliged to make 
several efforts before he could arouse him. 

**Well," he exclaimed, when he at 
last awaked, "what is the matter?'* 

" What is the matter ! can you ask ?** 
answered the count ; <' I come to tell 
vou that vou are a wretch." 



'* Pleasant enough to wake a man 
from his sleep, with such an agreeable 
compliment.*' 

** Robber ! you have robbed my friend 
on the highway, and that, more than 
once ; be has recognized you.'* 

" And could you not tell me all this 
in the morning? Suppose I have robbed 
him, what then?** 

" What then ! It follows that you 
are a felon, a wretch." 

" You are a fool, my dear brother-in- 
law ; do you suppose Uiat it was for his 
money, I stopped that half-witted boor? 
I wanted only to try his nerves and m^ 
own; I wanted to know from experi- 
ment how much resolution was requisite 
to enable a man to place himself in direct 
collision with the most sacred laws of 
society. The experiment was a hazard- 
ous one, but I have made it, and I am 
content with myself; but your friend is 
a coward. Here, take this key, open 
my bureau, and bring me the second 
drawer on the right." 

The count obeyed; in the drawer, 
wrapped in distinct papers, were nine 
purses, some of silk and others of leather ; 
upon each envelope was a date, and the 
sum of its contents. 

" You see," continued Mirabeau, 
" that it wi^ not for gold that I took up 
this trade. It requires courage, my 
friend, to rob on the highway ; more 
than a soldier needs, who fights in the 
midst of his fellows. But you cannot 
comprehend me, or my motives : adieu ; 
to morrow I shall return to Paris ; and 
now, my good brother-in-law, let me 
finish my ^eep." G. P. M. 

ACCOUNT or THE AFFXARANCE OF THE 

KAMENIAN ISLES 

IN THE GULF OF SANTORINA, MOaS PAB- 
TICULAEL7 OF THE ONE FOEMSn IN 1707. 

(For the Parterre,) 

Kamenia is the present name of three 
islands in the gulf of Santorina : they 
are designated as the great, the little, 
and the new Kamenia. 

The word Kamenia (burnt) is de- 
rived from the Greek, Kamenit and 
indicates the volcanic origin of these 
three islands. 

Towards noon, on May 8, 1707, the 
shock of an earthquake was felt at San- 
torina. On the mornine of the 12th, 
between the two Kamenia islands, but 
nearer to the smallest, where the water 
was shallow, and where the fishermen of 
Santorina often threw their nets, a rock 
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appeared) resembling the wreck of a 
vessel. The inhabitants of the adjacent 
village of Fira having perceived it, formed 
various opinions on the subject, and to 
ascertain the matter, determined to re- 
pair to the spot ; but scarcely had they 
neared it, when they returned half dead 
with fright at the terrific spectacle. 
Others, however, more resolute, and 
strongly urged by curiosity, had the 
courage to reach the rock, and remain 
there an hour, whilst every thing was 
shaking around them. They discovered 
that the appearance was a rock ; on ex- 
amining it attentively they perceived 
oysters and other marine productions 
attached to enormous pieces of rock that 
had been thrown up from the depths of 
the water to the surface. The fishermen 
profited by the discovery to collect shell 
fish from the vicinity, until the sea, sub- 
sequently agitated by the sulphureous 
vapours it continuaUy exhaled, becomine 
discoloured and poisonous, extinguished 
life in every thing inhabiting its waters. 
This poisonous state of the sea extended 
beyond Santorina. 

The surface of the newly formed rock 
gradually enlarged until it had attained 
the circumference of half a mile. A 
white and earthy matter, mixed with 
stones surrounding the rock, formed a 
composition so little solid, that the 
agitation of the waves would easily have 
dissolved it, had not the volcanic rock 
served as a rampart against their violence. 

June 30th of the same year, the waves 
washing this rock, where the sea was 
deep, lost their natural colour and became 
white as milk, and those of the greater 
proportion of the gulf took the same 
tinge. This phenomenon was caused by 
the thick vapours thrown to the surface 
from the depth of the sea ; the fish were 
poisoned by these exhalations, and their 
dead bodies carried by the waves to the 
shores of the island. July 8d, in the 
same vicinity were observed confused 
and blended masses of enormous black 
stones, conglomerating towards a new 
formation. On the 5th, a thick smoke 
was seen to issue from the crevices of 
these stones, the volume of which con- 
tinually augmented. The first formation 
likewise increased until it covered a much 
larger space, which gave out volcanic 
matter, without flame, as the process 
continued. 

A few days after, with a placid sea, 
and clouded sky, the mingled vapours and 
mist stretched as far as Santorina, which 
they canopied. They greatly injured 
the vines, and other trees, and very much 



incommoded the inhabitants, who suf- 
fered so greatly from these mephitic and 
sulphureous vapours that many of them 
seemed at the point of deatlu Gold, 
silver, and other metals neglected to be 
covered up from contact with these ex- 
halations, were blackened. The south- 
west wind carrying them to Aramfi and 
Astopalia, exposed these islands to the 
same evils. This phenomenon was only 
beneficial to sown land, which was en- 
riched by the ashes scattered over the 
country; hence the wheat and barley 
harvests this year at Santorina were un- 
usually productive. 

During the growth and prevalence of 
these vapours, which stretched as for as 
Astopalia, night and day heavy and ter- 
rific sounds as of desoladng cannon were 
incessantly heard. Continued shocks of 
earthquakes were experienced, and doors 
and windows suddenly thrown open by 
the commotion of the air, and large 
stones, some of the weight of a ton, were 
forcibly heaved up from the deep waters. 

These phenomena lasted with a dimi- 
nution of power until 1710: the stones 
no longer hurled to a distance, fell back 
upon the new island ; it was remarked 
that these eruptions were more active 
during the prevalence of north winds. 
In 1711, the smoke and flame gradually 
subsided. On the 8th of September of 
this year, the volcano seemed quite ex- 
tinguished: but towards 1714 it was, 
however, observed, that a viqiour pro- 
duced by the remainiug heat, did from 
time to time exhale from stones on the 
summit of the mountain, forming what 
might be called, the crater of the volcano. 

The new island, composed entirely of 
stones Uack or tinged with red, calcined 
and burnt, is five miles in circumference ; 
the central mountain emitting fire, is 
perhaps, two hundred paces in ascent. 
There is a harbour to the south of this 
island, capable of giving anchorage to 
small vessels : its bottom b sand mixed 
with stones. 

The inhabitants of Santorina were in- 
duced to lay aside ideas of flight at this 
alarming crisis, by tradition and historical 
records of the prodigies attendant upon 
the appearance of the other Kamenian 
islands above the surface of the waters, 
which seemed to have been of the same 
nature with the then phenomena, but 
occasioned no personal accidents. His- 
torians relate that the larger Kamenian 
island was formed at two several times: 
the first, in the first year of the one hun- 
dred and forty-fifth Olympiad (about 
196 years before the christian era). The 
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cTent is thus noticed by Jostinian:— 
" In this year, between the islands Thera 
and Therasin, at equal dbtances from the 
two shores, a shock of an earthquake was 
felt, during which, to the consternation 
of the sailors, the waves became warm, 
and an island suddenly emerged from 
their depths." It was named Hiera, or 
Sacred, and. was dedicated to Pluto. 
The second formation took place in the 
year 725 of the christian era, in the reign 
of Leossaurius : it is thus mentioned by 
Cardinal Baronius, an ecclesiastical his- 
torian : — *<Between theCycladian islands, 
Thera and Therasia, dense and increasing 
vapours were seen to issue from the waves, 
q>reading and deepening in the shape of 
a column, until they appealed one mass 
of flame, whence quantities of stone of 
various sizes and fqrms were cast forth so 
violently that they fell at Lesbos and 
Abydos, and on the shores of Asia Minor 
and Macedonia. New land was suddenly 
created by the agency of the fire, and an 
island was joined to that called Sacred.*' 

The detuls transmitted from genera- 
tion to genera^on, of the origin of the 
lesser Kamenia, attest the occurrence of 
similar extraordinary events : the fire is 
stated to have been in activity there for 
three successive years. In the year 
1649, at Nios, Andros, and Santorina, 
earthquakes were so frequent that the 
inhabitants, incessantly in terror, had 
thoughts of abandoning their dwellings, 
and seeking shelter elsewhere. In 1650, 
between the islands, but nearer to San- 
torina, fire and smoke in one tremendous 
mass burst out with thundering explosion 
from the sea, intercepting the light of 
day. The varied forms under which this 
column of fire was visible, inspired the 
beholders with the most vivid terror. 
The flames bursting their way through 
every obMacle from beneath the land and 
ocean, continually emer^gad with detona- 
tions as of mighty thunders r tbir period 
is still in the present day,, remembered 
by the epithet " the evil time." 

The sea, impetuously driven hither 
and thither by the prodi^ous agitation 
of its waves, overswept its usual bounds, 
and rolled its perturbed waters over the 
plains of the north-east of Santorina, de- 
positing there an infinity of dead fish, and 
volcanic stones, and so encumbering the 
channel with similar matter, that vessels 
could scarcely pass there. Animals and 
birds of many difierent kinds perished 
on this occasion, and thirty men were 
destroyed; some coming from adjacent 
islands in boats were suffocated by the 
sulphureous vapours on entering the 



channel, and others were engulphed in 
the waves that poured landward over the 
north-east shore of Santorina. 

Many of the inhabitants lost their 
sight for a time, and were only recovered 
by bathing their eyes in the wine of the 
country. These calamities lasted for the 
space of a year. 

From the authentic account of Dalenda 
di Geuparo, an Italian, who was an eye 
witness of the appearance of the Kame- 
nian island, in 1707. — Translftted from 
the Appendix to Count Andressy's 
work on Constantinople. (Count A. was 
late ambassador from France to the 
Porte.) B. E. M. 



PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 

Thx following anecdote is not the less 
credible because it resembles others of a 
similar description. These things asto- 
nish and alarm the vulgar, but merely 
amuse or interest the intelligent. A 
man on entering a field of battle is seized 
with a presentiment of approaching death, 
and is rallied by his comrades. He comes 
out of the engagement unhurt, and joins 
in the laugh which is raised at his mis- 
givings. But the case is otherwise, if 
he should fall : his presentiment is then 
looked upon as second sight, and multi- 
tudes of long ears are erected in astonish- 
ment at the fore-knowledge displayed by 
a simple soldier ! The anecdote here 
given is from *' a narrative of the Twenty 
eighth Regiment since their return from 
Egypt in 1802," by Lieut. Col. Chas. 
Cadell. 

" A singular instance of presentiment 
occurred on this occasion (at the Battle 
of St. Pierre). When the inlying pic- 
quets turned out in the morning, a sol- 
dier of my company, the grenadiers, 
named M'Kinlay, came up to me handing 
a paper, and said, ' Captain, here is my 
will ; I am to be killed to«day, and I 
will all my arrears, and every thing I 
have, to my comrade Hugh Swift.' — 
' What nonsense, M'Kinlay,' I replied 
to him ; * go into action, and do what 
you have always done, behave like a 
brave soldier.' He answered, ' I will do 
that. Sir ; but I am certain I am to be 
killed to-day, and I request you to take 
my will.' To satisfy him I took it, and 
the man fought with the picquets during 
the whole day with great coolness and 
gallantry. In the afternoon, a little 
before the action was over, we rejoined 
the regiment, — ^we had suffered much, 
but M*Kinlay was standing unhurt close 
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to me : upon which I observed to him, 
* So M'Kinlay, I su^ect you are wrong 
this time.' The right of the regiment 
being posted on the round end of a hill 
cut into steps for the vmes, a body of the 
enemy's sharp-shooters came close imder 
us, and opened a fire to cover their re- 
tiring columns. M*Kinlay seemg one 
of them taking aim over the arm of a 
fig-tree in our direction, exclaimed* 
'Look at that rascal going to shoot our 
captain !' And advancing one step down 
the hill, presented at the Frenchman, 
who, Iniwever, was unfortunately Coo 
quick for him, for in an instant after- 
wards poor M'Kinlay was shot throu^ 
the neck, and killed on the spot. The 
same ball gave me a severe contusion on 
the breast, and I feU with the unfortu- 
nate man, and was actually covered with 
his blood. He was one of the best sol- 
diers in the grenadier company, and was 
much regretted ; — indeed but for him it 
is probable I should not have lived to 
tell this tale. The will was duly for- 
warded to the War«:office, whence an 
order was issued for his comrade Swift 
to receive all that was due to him." 



A RARE INSTANCE OF PUBLIC 
SPIRIT. 

(From the German J, 

Wx do not remember any incident that 
implies a more perfect possession of that 
noUe quality, devotion to country, than 
was numifested by the subject of the 
following true tale, for which we are 
indebted to a late German periodical. 
His act, at least in its motive, if not in 
the splendour of its performance, may 
compare with that of Winkelreid the 
Swiss, or Curttus the Roman patriot. 

In making the transUticm, we hare 
been somewhat perplexed by the German 
name of the antique referred to : it is 
caUed simply "a face.** We have used 
the term ^ mask,*' as more expressive 
of the true character of the relic^ which 
is probably one of those isolated bas- 
reliefs of such rare occurrence in even 
the richest galleries. 

Among all the cities oi Germany, 
Cologne is eminent for its want of pic- 
tures and statues ; its attractions to the 
' tourist consist of little more than the 
fiunous tomb of the three kings, and the 
superiority of its perfumed water, the 
real *' Eau de Cologne." The character 
of the inhabitants is peculiar, and, to 
confess the truth, their reputation among 



their neighbours k not very flattering. 
They are called superstitious, ignorant 
and prejudiced, and much more given 
to worship at the brines of th^ innu- 
merable saints and their thirty thousand 
virgins, than at the fbotstoolof art, science 
or philosophy. One man has done 
almost miracles to redeem his com- 
patriots from this reproach. Professor 
Wallraf, of Cologne, was one c^ those 
universal and amazing scholars of whom 
we read in past ages; men wlio con- 
eentrated all their powors and passions 
and £Multies in the acquirement of know<» 
ledge, from the mere abstract love of 
science ; to whom learning was a resist- 
less passion. Together with his pro- 
fessorship, Wallraf enjoyed a canonship 
in the cathedral, and derived from boUi 
an income of about seven or eight 
hundr^ francs (perhaps thirty pounds 
stcrling)]per annum. Early in Hie he 
had fonned the resohition to remove from 
his native city the reproach of con- 
tented ignorance under which it had 
existed ; and in the course cX a long life 
of labour and privation, he contrived 
(with his scanty means) to accumulate 
books, manucrii^, picturto, gems, works 
of art, and rare s|)ecimens in natural 
history, to an immense amount. In the 
year 1818, on his recovery from a severe 
illness, he presented his whole ccdlection 
to the city of C(^ogne ; and the magis- 
tracy, in return, be^owed upon him a 
pension of three thousand francs for the 
remainder of his life. He was then 
npwards of seventy years old. . « 

Very soon afterward, a dealer in an- 
tiquities arrived from Rome, on bis way 
to England, bringing with him a co^ 
lossal mask of Medusa, in high preser* 
vation and of wondrous beauty : nearly 
twice as large as the famous Medusa 
Rondanini of Munich, and obviously the 
fHToduction of the highest and most glo- 
rious period of Grecian art. The pro* 
lessor hoped to dispose of this and some 
other antiquities in London ; the price 
of his whole collection was twdve thou- 
sand francs, and he would not sell any 
part of it separately. The city refused 
to make the piu'chase, thinking it too 
dear ; and WaKraf, in despair at the idee 
of this magnificent relic passing away 
into another land, raised the twelve thou- 
sand francs by the mortgi^ of his pen- 
sion, bought the collection, which he also 
presented to the city, and then contented- 
ly resumed his accustomed life of sdf- 
denial and frugality, upon the slender 
income of his appomtments. His only 
fisar was lest he should die belbre the four 
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years should have elapsed, which were 
required to pay off the mortgage, as with 
his death the pulsion would, of course, 
determine. His hope was fulfilled; he 
lived until the nineteenth of March, 1824> 
just three months beyond the time re- 
^quired for the satisfaction of the mort- 
gage- 

THE FLUTIST'S DOG. 
(From the French J. 

About the period of the wars of Mazarin, 
there lived a poor beggar, of the name of 
Sulpice. Lean and scraggy, as ugly as 
a Quasimodo, and shaped like a Z, he 
possessed but a dog for his companion, 
and a flute as the only means of sub- 
sistence. But his talent upon that in-, 
strument was such, that he could attract 
by its melodious sounds those whom his 
unfortunate physiognomy repulsed. 

They say, that the beggars at this 
period had po dislike to a glass of wine, 
in the course of their wandering. Besides, 
everybody frequented the tavern. Times 
are very much changied. To-day every 
one goes to the coffee-house. On a cer- 
tain day Sulpice entered a tavern ; there 
he ate enough for four, and drank suffi- 
cient for ten, and then roUed under the 
table, and slept by the side of his dog. 
An amateur who was seated at one of the 
adjoining tables, took advantage of his 
sleep, robbed him of his flute, and went 
out without any one discovering the thef). 
When Sulpice awoke, his first movement 
was tp search for his flute, which, on 
more than one occasion, had assisted to 
pay his reckoning. In vain he fumbled 
in his pockets, the instrument had dis- 
appeared. How to express the shock — 
the consternation of the poor beggar ! 
This flute was his all — his treasure ; it 
was excellent in tone, and of perfect 
workmanship ; besides, he had possessed 
it for more than twenty years ! What a 
dreadful blow for poor Sulpice. Desola- 
tion was 'deleted in every feature; a 
cold perspiration trickled down his fiice. 
To no purpose did he question the bar- 
keeper, waiters, and custcnners ; they all 
shru^ed their shoulders. The poor 
little fellow then made an infernal noise ; 
he cried, swore» raved, and overturned 
the tables and chairs, but no one could 
give him back his flute ; and they even 
threatened to call in the police to put an 
end to the uproar. Sulpice preferred 
paying hk redconing, and departed ; his 
eyes swollen with tears, and heart burn- 
ing with rage. Who has not heard of 
the admirable instinct of dogs ? There 



have been frequent examples of their 
cunning scent; but the aeuteaess of their 
hearing has seldom been put to the test. 
Sulpice was already a good distance from 
the tavern, when, on turning a street, he 
saw his dog wag his tail and raise his 
ears, like a pointer on the track of a 
partridge ; next he placed himself before 
his master, bounding up joyfully, and 
impatient ta go forward. Sulpiee, who 
at this moment was in no caressing hu- 
mour, hastily repulsed and even beat him. 
The dog, nowise quieted by beating, 
continued to manoeuvre with different 
attempts. His master, in astonishment, 
knew not to what cause to attribute this 
strange obstinacy. He stood still, lost 
in deep thought, when he heard behind 
him the sound of a flute. His heart 
beat violently, and a restless curiosity 
took possession of his mind ; he receded 
a few paces, and his dog began to point 
again, redouUinghis efforts, since he had, 
at length, been understood. He ran 
before, shewing the way, and sti^>ped 
barking in front of a house, from whence 
proceeded the melodious sounds. The 
beggar listened attentively, his surmises 
gaining strength every instant ; soon his 
doubts were changed to conviction. 

« Shall I enter ?" he asked of himself. 

He went in ; his dog, animated with 
zeal, and bounding wiUi joy, nm before 
his master, and scratched at the door of 
the unknown musician. He, hearing the 
noise, came to open the door himself, 
holding the flute in bis hand. 

." Holy virgin I-— *t is my flute,** ex- 
claimed Sulpice, transported with fury ; 
^ my name is engraven on it.*' 

Nor was he deceived. The unknown 
could not deny the fiict, or offer a single 
word in justification. He was a devoted 
amateur, jealous of the reputation of 
Sulpice. In robbing him of his instru- 
ment, he thought to deprive him likewise 
of his skill. Humbled and confused, be 
stammered out some inaudible words of 
apology, and restored the flute without 
any difficulty. Poor Sulpice^ scarcely 
crediting su^ an unhoped-for good lucki 
asked nothing farther, but rapidly de- 
scended the steps, and departed, like 
Saint Rock, with his dog. J. G. W. 

DUBLIN FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Dublin was at that day the most jovial 
and joyous city in the King's dominions. 
There was nobody in it sick, sore^ or 
sorry. The Catholic question, which 
afterwards awoke in strife and clamour, 
then slept quietly in its cradle. The 
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social systeniy since torn by part j spirit, 
was without rent or flaw; or if any 
defect could be discovered in it, it was 
hoq;>itality carried to excess. Trade 
was good, taxes were light, and provisions 
cheap. A gentleman could hnport for 
his own use the best claret the cellars of 
Bordeaux could supply, and drink it at 
his own table at the rate, in price, of 
sixteen-pence a bottle. The innkeeper, 
who paid a duty, could affi>rd to sell it at 
from two shillings to two shillings and 
sixpence; and excellent port at eighteen 
shillings or a guinea a dozen. Ireland 
had then its separate and domestic legis- 
lature. During eight months in the 
year, Dublin was Med with a resident 
nobility and gentry, liberal, hospitable, 
and expensive in their habits ; and scenes 
were then and there acted in which indi- 
viduals of the first class of society were 
the performers, that might chcidlenge 
comparison with 'the most whimsi^ 
freaks of the Second Charles and his 
fiivourite Rochester, or even rival the 
adventures of Prince Henry and the fat 
Knight of GadshilL In fine, it was the 
holi£iy-time of Dublin, the season of 
jubilee and enjoyment. Absentees of 
large property were comparatively few. 
They did not then, as now, crowd the 
streets of Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
Paria was the principal resort, and the 
tdtima Thvle of their foreign travels. 
How limited in distance were their ex- 
cursions may be inferred from the won- 
der excited in Dublin by a voyage made 
to Jerusalem, ^y the late Mr. Thomas 
Whalley, the brother of the Countess of 
Clare. Mr. Whalley boasted his inten- 
tion to visit that city, but his friends, 
although aware of the eccentricity of his 
character, were incredulous. An aero- 
naut of 1829, undertaking a flight to the 
moon, would not be considered more 
frantic or extravagant. One of Mr. 
Whalley*s friends proposed a bet of 500/. 
that he would not complete this extra- 
ordinary, and, in his opinion, dangerous 
and impracticable journey. Mr.M^alley 
accepted the bet, went and returned 
from Jerusalem, won the 500L and with 
it a title. He was ever after called Jeru- 
salem Whalley, in commemoration of 
his wonderful exploit. Were Peter 
Wilkins-'now to make his appearance, 
after j^alizing his lunar flights, and his 
adtentures with the Glums and Gow- 
ries, he would not be more stared at in 
the streets of Dublin. 

New Monihbf Magazine. 
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A Roman, being about to repudiate his 
wife, among a variety of other questions 
from hb enraged kinsmen, was asked, 
** Is not your wife a suitable woman ? 
Is she not a handsome woman? Has 
she not borne you five children?" In 
answer to all which questions, slipping 
off his shoe, he held it up, and interro- 
^ted them in return. << Is not this 
shoe," said he, " a very handsome one ? 
Is it not quite new ? Is it not extremely 
well made ? How is it then that none 
of you ein tell me where it pinches ?** 
H. J. 

CONSOLATIoir. 

Prince Abbas Mirza (says M. Gaspard 
Drouville, a Colonel of Cavalry in the 
service of Russia), experienced, during 
the last war against that country, 
numerous defeats, which, fiu* from dis- 
couraging him, merely added to the 
stubbornness of his resolutions. He was 
ever the first to console his Generals for 
the checks they experienced. " Every 
time' the Russians beat me," said he, 
"they give me a lesson from which I 
shall derive more profit than they dream 
of.** Peter the Great had said, before 
Prince Abbas, « The Swedes will beet 
me until they teach me to beat them.*' 

LOUIS XIV. 

When the English court interfered in 
favour of the Protestant subjects of 
Louis XIV., and requested his Mt^esty 
to release some who had been sent to the 
galleys, the King asked, angrily, « What 
would the King of Great Britain say, 
were I to demand the prisoners of New- 
gate from him ?** « Sir," replied the 
ambassador, <* my * master would give 
every one of them up to your Migesty, 
if, as we do, you reclaimed them as 
brothers." A. H. 

holbbin's dancx of dxath. 
The Dance of Death in the cfaurch-yard 
of the Predicants of the suburbs of St. 
John, at Basle, is ascribed to Holl>ein, 
and is shewn to strangers through a 
grate; and yet, as Vertue observes^ in 
his Anecdotes of Painting, Holbein had^ 
undoubtedly, no hand in it. Pope 
Eugenius the Fourth appointed the 
Council of Basil, in 1431, and it sat 
there fifteen years, during which time a 
plague raged, which carried off all de- 
grees of people. On its cessation the 
work in question was immediately paint- 
ed as a memorial of that calamity. Hol- 
bein was not born till 1496. 
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THE RATIONAL LUNATIC OF 

SALAMANCA. 

[From the anpabllshed works of Cenrantei.] 

(Far the Parterre, J 

"SoondiDg in moral virtat wai his speech." 
Chauocr. 

Chaf. I. 
As two young gentlemen, students at 
the great Spanish university of Sala- 
manca, were one day walkine on the 
banks of the Tormes, which flows past 
that city to join the more majestic 
Douro on the firontiers of Portugal, 
they found, sleeping under a tree, a boy 
of about eleven years old, in the dress 
of a peasant. They ordered a servant to 
wake him ; and when he was awakened, 
they asked him whence he came, and 
how it was that he had fidlen asleep in 
that solitary place. To which the boy 
answered, that he had forgotten the 
name of his native place, but that he 
was going to Salamanca, to seek some 
master whom lie might serve, for no 
other wages than the permission to 



study. They asked him if he could 
read* 

«Yes," said he, « and write too.** 
<* Then,** said one of the students to 
him, " it is not for want of memory that 
thou hast forgotten the name of thy 
birth-place.*' 

« Be that as it may/' answered the 
boy, ** no one shall know either its name 
or that of my parents, until I can do 
honour to them and to it." 

'* And in what way dost thou think of 
doing them honour?** asked the other 
gentleman. 

« By my learning," answered the boy, 
« making myself famous by it; for 
I*ve heard that it *s of men they make 
bishops." 

This answer inclined the students to 
take him along with them, and receive 
him into their service ; which they ac- 
cordingly did, and gave him instruction 
as it is the custom to give it to servitors 
in that university. The boy said that 
he was called Tomas Rodaja, which 
word rodqfa also signifies a little wheel ; 
and his masters concluded, from his ple- 
35 
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beian name and his atdre, that he was 
the son .of some poor countryman. In 
a few days they clothed him in black ; 
and in a few weeks Tomas began to 
shew that he nossessed great parts; 
serving his makers with such fidelity^ 
punctuality, and diligence, that, without 
in the smallest degree neglecting his 
studies, their service seem^ to be his 
only occupation. And as the good con- 
duct of the •man inclines the master to 
treat him well, so Tomas shortly became 
rather the companion of his masters 
than their servant. In short, in eight 
years during which he lived with theniy 
he became so celebrated in the university 
for his good parts and great acquire- 
ments, that he was beloved and esteemed 
by fv<?rybo(l\% TiJi? law was pi-afessedly 
hb prinuipij study ; but bts w:is most 
distinguislicd for hU attiiinmeni^i in po- 
lite literature: bis meutory vras asto- 
nishingly retentive; and with it he 
unit&d BO fine an uiiderstQttdlng, that 
he was equally ciifJc'lj rated for lM)tb. . 

The iima at lengUi arrived, at which 
his mastery having finished their stu- 
dies, retiimed to liidr rrntivu place, 
which was one of the best dtics in An- 
dalusia. Tliuy took Tomas with them, 
and lie siiiid with them a few dsys; but, 
lis he WM eagerly desirous of goiug back 
to his studies, and to Salamanca, which 
Cervantes, who himself studied there for 
a short time, describes as having a 
charm for all who had once tasted << the 
calm pleasures of its tranquil abodes;" 
Tomas, I say, being enamoured of hia 
college life, and like Chaucer's Clerk 
of Oxenford, "of study taking gr^test 
care and heed»"— 'asked leave of his 
maqters to return ; and they, being cour-* 
teous and liberal, granted bis request, 
and furnished him with the. xneana .of 
maintaining himself at the university 
for three years.. After expressing hia 
gratitude, he took leave- of them, and 
departed from.Malaga» the place where 
the two gentlemen resided. 

While descending the hill of Zamfara, 
on the way to Antequera, he fisll in with 
a gentleman on horseback, gallantly 
equipped, for travelling,, with two ser- 
vants {4so on bons^ack. He rode up 
to the traveller, and learned that he was 
^ing the -fStme way as. himself. Hav- 
ing joined company, they conversed on 
various subjectst; which, gave occasion 
for Tomas to display hia superior endow* 
ments, and tha cavalier his gallant and 
polite>. behaviour*. He said that he was 
a captain in lusmiyestyV infantry, and 
that, his ensign was rcMaruiting in the 



territory of Salamanca. He spoke 
warmly in pndse of a soldier's Ufe; 
and described in glowing terms the 
beauty of Naples, the pleasures of Pa- 
lermo, the abundance of Milan, the 
luxuries of Lombardy, the q[>lendid 
living at the taverns ; in short, he de- 
scribed to him, with true Spanish enthu- 
siasm, the enjoyments to be found in 
each of the European countries which 
the accession of the Austrian dynasty 
to the throne of Spain had annexed to 
the Spanish crown, and with which 
Spanish officers of that day had abun- 
dant opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed. He extolled to the skies the free 
life of a soldier, and the free manners of 
Italy: but he said nothing about the 
coldness of the watch, the perils of the 
assault, the terrors of the battle, the 
privations of the siege, the destruction 
of the mine, and other matters equally 
agreeable, and as constantly attendant 
then as they are now on the life of a 
soldier engaged in active warfare. In 
short, he told him so many fine things, 
and told them so well, that Uie discretion 
of our Tomas Rodiga began to waver, 
and his wishes. to incline towards this 
life on which death so closely attends. 

The captain, ^ whose name was Don 
Diego de Valdivia, being well pleased 
with Tomas*s good person, talents, and 
address, asked him to go with him to 
Italy, if only to gratify his curiosity by 
seeing that country; saying that he of- 
fered him his table, and also, if it was 
necessary, his colours, for that his ensign 
was about to resign them. Tomas did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation; consi- 
dering that it would be as well for him 
to visit Italy, Flanders, and various 
other countries, since by long travel mep 
gain wisdom, and that in so doing he 
should spend at. the most but three or 
four years, at the end of which time he 
should still be young enough to return 
to his studies. 

And, as if every thing was to accord 
exactly with his wishes, he told the cap- 
tain that he agreed to go with him to 
Italy, provided that he was not enlisted, 
nor put in the ranks^ so that he might 
not be obliged to serve. However, the 
captain told him- that the enrolling his 
name would be of no consequence; as, 
though he would thereby be entitled to 
receive the same rations and pay as the 
rest of the company, he would givfe him 
leave of absence whenever be should 
desire it. 

"That," said Tomas, << would be 
against my conscience^ and against the 
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wordtj captobi*0; to I would tMher 
quite At liberty than under any 
gsfion. 

"Sot jieniplilaus a «ometciide»*' Mid 
Don .Dk^,.*<wcre fitter, for s monk 
than fyr a loldier: but no matter; we 
are already acquainted." 

They reaeliea Antequera that night ; 
and in a few day% 1^ forced roarcbes, 
they arrtred whore the company was; 
whichy being nowcampleted*. was begin > 
ning to maroh towards Carthagena, be* 
iDg billeted^ together with ibur others^ 
in such plaeee as lay moat conveniently 
on Its route. 

Them Tbmas.had an opportunity of 
observing ill the bkistle and disorder at* 
tendbnt on tike mardiing of troops in 
general* jmd in particular of Spanish 
troopa. ait thai day, the rcgidarity of 
whose discipline at such time^ was any 
Ibtag bttt e&emplary. He remarked the 
authoritiltive airs of the coamiissarics» 
tlie upeceonimodating temper of aome of 
the eAoers^ the anxiety of the quarter- 
mattctp, and Ibe bustle and adcuktion 
of the paymasters; the complaints of the 
people, the insolenoe of the recruits, the 
quarrels with the innkeepers^ the solicit 
tatioBs for more than Che necessary bag- 
gage, and finally the seemingly unavoid- 
able neeesnty, on such occasions, of all 
those evils which he ielt hims^ao much 
inclined to deplore. 

Tomas had laid aside the habit of a 
student, and dressed himself ^ as gay as 
a parrot," an expression which, applied 
to the dress of the most foppish £oj^lish* 
man of the present day, would searoely 
seem appropriate, but which is perfectly 
applicable to the variety of brilliant co- 
lours which a Spanish exquisite might 
then, and may sUU displi^ in his own 
country, so diflEereot from the dingy 
imifivrmity of our English costumes,, 
better adi^j^ted indeed to bear the action 
of our variable atmoi^here. Together 
with bis naodest garb of a student. To-* 
mas endeavoured* with pretty good suc- 
essB^ to disrobe himself of tfie bashful- 
nesB of a collegian new to the world, 
snd instead of 

Hot a word ipetl^cnioie Han tbers wu need, 
and 

Hiding SI still and coy u doth s maid. 
When newly ipofiaed, sftttng at the board. 

he strove to look <'as fresh as is the 
aoBth of May/' and to bear him like 

A lover and a Insty bachelor. 
He had abandoned 

Ari«totIe and hU philosophy, 
whose long and triumphant reign has 



searoely yet expired In the colleges of 
Spain ; and all hb moveable library con- 
sisted in a book of devotions to Our 
Lady, deposited in one of his poekets* 
and balanced by a coUeetion of the 
works of Garcilaso, at that time the 
great amatory poet of Spain, which he 
carried in the oUier : — and although love 
towarda women was then in Spain a 
kind of carnal worship, and devotion 
to the \^gin a sort of spiritual love, 
yet it does not appear that Our Lady 
testified any of the jealousy which she 
might naturally have felt by miracu- 
lously depriving him of his Oarcilaso; 
on the contrary,, it came with him, on 
his return, as entire, though not in quite 
so good condition, as the Horat de Ntim^ 
ira Sen&ra, 

They arrived at Carthagena sooner than 
they wished; for in living on the route 
they found ^eat freedom and variety ; 
and sometiung new and agreeable was 
constantly occurring. There they cm- 
barked in fiour Neapolitan galleys; and 
here again Toraas Rodiga remarked the 
strange lifii which was led in those nuu 
rine tenements; in which, for the greater 
part of the time, the passengers were 
annoyed by the vermin, robbed by the 
galley-slaves, provoked by the sailors, 
pUfered by the mice, and fatigued by the 
motion of the vessel. He was terrified 
at the violent winds and storms, especi- 
ally in the gulf of Lyons, where they 
experienced two ; of which .one carried^ 
them to Corsica, and the other back 
to Toulon. At length, wet with brine, 
and exhausted for want of sleep, their 
blue sunken eyes plainly shewing the 
harassing vigils they had undeigone^ they 
reached the beautifol city of Genoa, 
then independent, flourishing, and luxu- 
rious; and landed on its sheltered Man- 
draoe. After going to church, as was 
file custom, to return thanks to heaven 
fiir thdr escape from the dangers of the 
sea, the csptain and. all his companions 
repaired taa tavern ; where all their past 
dimgers were soon forgotten in the pre- 
sent eigoyment. 

Our good Tomas beheld with admira- 
tion the fiur hair of the Genoese women, 
the gay and easy deportment of the men, 
and the great beauty ef the dty, shining 
within the rocks that enclose it, like 
diamonds set in gold. The next day til 
the companies Uuaded ; they were destin- 
ed for Piedmont ; but Tomas chose to 
go from Genoa l^ land to Rome, and 
to Nicies, intending to return by Ve- 
nice and Loretto to Milan and Pied- 
mont, iHiere Don Diego de Valdivia 
m2 
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said that he would find him, unless as 
was rumoured, they should in the mean 
time be ordered to Flanders. 

In two days, Tomas took leave of the 
captain, to proceed on his Italian tour, a 
brief account of which we shall give in 
his own words, extracted from a letter 
which, on the completion of it, he ad- 
dressed to an untravelled fellow-student 
at Salamanca, in fulfilment of a promise 
which he had made in taking leave of him 
for his travels. In this letter he ^ve the 
general result of his observations, leaving 
the details for verbal communication. 
In order to the better understanding 
both of the matter and manner of this 
extract, the reader should bear in mind 
that the writer of the epistle was a 
Spaniard, a catholic, and that be wrote 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
at a period not long subsequent to the 
conquest of Mexico. 

<' In three days (says he) after parting 
with my friend the captain, I arrived at 
Florence, having first seen the small but 
pretty town of Lucca, in which Spaniards 
are .more cordially received and better 
treated than in any other part of ^taly. 
I was extremely pleased with Florence* 
ab well for its agreeable situation as for 
its cleanliness, its sumptuous buildings, 
its pleasant river, and its quiet streets. 

** I stayed there four days ; after which 
I departed for Rome, the queen of cities 
and mistress of the world. I visited her 
temples, adofed her relies, admired her 
grandeur, and, as from the detached 
daws of Uie lion we estimate the size and 
power of the animal to which they be- 
longed, so did I estimate those of Rome 
by her broken marbles and statues, her 
ruined arches and dilapidated baths, her 
magnificent pordoos and vast amphi- 
theatres, — by her fiunous and saered 
river, whose banks are ever ^ill, and ever 
sMictified by the numberless remains of 
martyrs there interred,— by her bridges, 
which seem to gaze in wond^ at one 
another, — and by.her streets, whose very 
names seem to give them dominion over 
those of all other cities in the world — ^as the 
Appian, the Flaminian, the Julian wfy. 
I. then contemplated with like admiration 
the division of her different mounts, — 
the Celian, the Quirinal, the Vatican, and 
the other four, whose names make mani- 
fest the greatness and nugesty of Rome. 
I also remarked the dignity of the con- 
clave, the migesty of the supreme pon- 
tiff, and the concourse and variety of 
people and nations. Each of these things 
I attentively observed and carefully 
noted. Then, having performed the 



station of the seven churches* confessed 
myself to a penitentiary, kissed his 
holiness*s toe, and loaded myself with 
beads and agnus dels,* I determined to 
go to Naples : and, the weather being 
then unsettled, and injurious to all who 
at that season travelled to or from Rome 
by land, I went to Naples by sea. 

« The admiration which Rome had ex- 
cited in me, was, I think, exceeded by 
that which I felt at the sight of Naples^ 
which in my opinion, as in that of aU 
who have seen it, is the finest city in 
Europe, or indeed in the world. From 
thence I went to Sicily, and visited 
Palermo and Messina. I admired 
Palermo for its situation and its beauty, 
Messina for' its port, aad the whole 
island for its abundance, on account of 
whidi it is truly and properly called the 
granary of Italy. 

« I returned by Naples to Rook ;. and 
from thence- went to Our Lady of 
Loretto, in whose holy temple I.coolcl 
not see the walls; fbr they were all 
covered with crutches, shrouds, cbatnsi, 
fetters, manacles, wigs, waxen busts, 
pictures, and figures, manifesting the 
numerous mercies which many had re-^ 
ceived from the hands of God throvgb 
the intercession of his divine mother, who 
this her holy image is pleased to exalt 
and sanction by a multitude of xmraelesy 
in return for die devotion of those who 
thus adorn the interior of her mansion. 
I saw the very chamber in which was de- 
livered the greatest and Kiost importapt 
of all embassies that were ever witnessed 
by all the heavens, by all the angeia^ and 
aU that abide in the everlasting abodes. 

« From thence, embarking at Anoona, 
I went to Venice; a city which, if 
Columbus had neverbeen born, wosboold 
not have known its like. Thanks to 
heaven, and to the great HemandoCortes, 
who conquered the great city <if Mexico^ 
we have that which may in some degree 
compete with it. These two fiunous 
cities seem to float upon the wato- ; that 
of Europe being the admiration of the 
old world, and that of America the woO" 
der of the new. Its riches i4>peared to 
me immense, its government wise, its 
situation impregnable, its abundance 

* Agnus Deig» These were oval or circular 
cakes of white wax, moalded and blessed by 
fbe Pope, with the dast of holy relics, in the 
presence and with the assistance of someof hia 
cardinals and prelates, — imprinted on one side 
with the fi^re of a lamb and the inscription 
AoNUS Dsi, and on the other with the fignre 
of Christ, of Onr Lady, or of some saint, with 
the appropriate inscription, and the name of the 
pontiff by whom they were nannfactnred. 
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greal, hs neighbourhood pleasaat; in 
ibort it seemed altogether worthy of the 
great reputation which it has acquired 
throughout the world, and which is 
additionally supported by its famous 
arsenal, in which are built its galleys and 
other vessels without number. The 
pleasures and pastimes of the island of 
Calypso seemisd to be realised in those 
which I found at Venice ; indeed they 
were such that I confess they almost 
made me forget the original plan of my 
journey, 

'* However, having stayed there a 
month, I proceeded by Ferrara, Parma, 
and Placentia, to Milan, the workshop 
of Vulcan, the hatred of France ; a city 
magnificent in its grandeur and that of 
its temple, and g^reat in its astonishing 
abundance of all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life. From thence I went 
to - Asti, in Piedmont, where I have 
arrived the very day before Don Diego *s 
r^ment is to march for Flanders." 

How much of the catholic devotion 
whidi our friend Tomas seems to testify 
in this epistle^ was real and heartfelt, it 
is not for us to determine ; or whether 
he really exulted in the consciousness 
that he was one'of the numerous spiritual 
vassals of that church, whose dominion 
was far more firmly rooted in his native 
country than ever the temporal sway of 
pagan Rome had been. He might be 
then, or he might be tending to become, 
one of the few who, even in those days, 
and in the very strongholds of the dark 
despotism of papal Rome, made those 
protestations in their hearts which, if 
whispered from their lips, or intimated 
by their pens, would have consigned them 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition. At 
all events, the manner in which he speaks 
of the chapel of Our Lady of Loretto 
And its furniture, does not indicate any 
l^eat degree of reverence for that one of 
the numberless gross impositions of the 
Roman church. 

One cannot help remarking upon the 
oddness of the internal decorations of this 
chapel. It has been observed of Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, by persons _t of 
architectural taste, that the stalls of the 
knights of the bath,* reared against the 
piUm and arches of the nave, forming 
screens that separate the aisles from the 
body of the edifice, diminish the airiness 
and interrupt the harmony of the plan : 
but the interior of Our Lady's chapel of 
Loretto, whatever architectural beauty it 
may otherwise possess, must, have pre- 
sented the ^pearance of a very lumber- 
room, a repository for marine stores, or, 



most of aJI, perhaps, of a pawnbroker *s 
shop ; for be it remembered, that besides 
the crutches, shrouds, fetters, wigs, busts, 
&c. above specified, which hung round 
the walls, the image of Our Lady was 
loaded with chains of gold, with rings 
and jewels, emeralds, pearls, and rubies, 
and the angels of solid gold which were 
placed on every side, were enriched with 
the most valuable diamonds; and the 
holy jewellers did hot escape the suspicion 
of substituting for some of these orna^ 
ments, less costly brilliants,— for the 
disinterested purpose, no doubt, of more 
securely preserving the Virgin's regalia, 
without at the same time diminishing 
'* the splendour of Our Lady's brow " in 
the eyes of the adoring multitude. 

To return, however, to our traveller ;-« 
if he, like other votaries, made good use 
of his Horas de Nuestra Senora at 
Loretto, we must infer, from his own 
account, that he did not altogether neg- 
lect his Garciltuo at Venice. 

At his return to Piedmont he was well 
received by his friend the captain ; his 
letter to Salamanca seems to have been 
written rather hastily in the evening of 
the same day ; and the next mornidg he 
departed in company with Don Diego 
for Flanders; where he visited Antwerp, 
a citv at that time scarcely less worthy of 
admiration than those which he had seen in 
Italy. He went to Ghent and to Brussels, 
and saw that the whole country was 
armiixg, in order to take the field the next 
summer. 

Therefore, having now seen what he 
had wished to see, he resolved to return 
to Salamanca, and finish his studies; 
which he did without further delay; 
though to the great sorrow of his com- 
panion, who, at parting, requested that 
he would send him intelligence of his 
arrival, his health, and fortune. He 
promised so to do ; and then returned 
through France to Spain, without seeing 
Paris, on account of the warlike prepa- 
rations. At length he reached Salamanca, 
where he was well received by his friends ; 
and with the means which they afforded 
him, he prosecuted his studies until he 
obtained the degree of ^Licentiate, or 
Doctor of Laws. 

(Continued at p<ige IM). 

A FRIEND IN NKXD. 

A gentleman « unaccustomed to public 
speaking," becoming embarrassed, whis- 
pered to his friend, << Quick, quick! 
give me — give me a word!" Upon 
which the other replied, ><Yes, yes; 
what word do you want?** 
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SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 

BY N. P. WILLIS, 

TIm grand bauuu* of ConiCiintiDOpl«. Mid lU 
infinite variety of wonden— lilent sliop- 
keepers— female cariosity— adventure with 
a black-eyed stranger^-the fiezeitein — (be 
itrong hold of orientalism — pictare of a Dra* 
goman'-the kibaol^sbop ; a dinner without 
knives, forks, or chairs^cittern of the 
thonsand and one colnmns. 

fiftiNO all the shops of London together 
around St. Paul's, remove theur fronts, 
pile up all their goods on shelves &eing 
the street, cover the whole with a roo^ 
and metamorphose your trim clerks into 
bearded, turbaned, and solemn old Mus- 
solmen, smooth Jews, and calpacked and 
rosy Armenians/ and jou will have some- 
thing like the grand baiaar of Constan- 
tinc^le. You can scarcely get an idea 
of it^ without having been Uiere. It is a 
city imder cover. You walk all day, and 
day after day, from one street to another, 
winding and turning, and trudging up 
hill and down, and never go out of doors. 
The roof is as high as those of our three- 
story houses ; and the dim light so favour- 
able to shop-keepers, comes struggling 
down through skyli^ts, never cimned 
except by the trains of heaven. 

Strolling through the basaar is an 
endless amusement. It is slow work, 
for the streets are as crowded as a 
church-aisle after service : and, pushed 
aside one moment by a bevy of Turkish 
ladies, sbuflling along in their yellow 
slippers, muffled to the eyes; the next by 
a fat slave carrying a child ; again by a 
iervas armed to tfa« teeth, and clearing 
the way for some coming dignitary, you 
find your only policy is to draw in your 
elbows, and suffer the motley crowd to 
shove you about at their pleasure. 

Each shop in this world of traffic may 
be two yards wide. The owner dts cross- 
legged on the broad counter below, the 
height of a chair from the groimd, and 
bands you all you want without stirring 
from his seat. One broad bench or 
eoimterruns the length of the street, and 
the different shops are only divided by 
the alight partition of the shelves. The 
purchaser seats himself on the counter, 
to be out of the way of the crowd, and 
the shopman threads out his goods on 
his knees, never condescending to open 
his lips except to tell you the price. If 
he exclaims ** bono,** or *• calo,** (the only 
word a real Turk ever knows of another 
langfuage), he is stared at by his neigh- 
bours as a man would be in Cornhill 
who should break out with an Italian 
bratfura. Ten to one, while you are 



examining his goods, the bearded trader 
creeps through the hole leading ta his 
kennd of a dormitory in the rear, wasfaei 
himself and returns to his oouitter, where^ 
spreading his saered carpet ih the di- 
rection of Mecca, he goes through hit 
prayers and prostrations, perfectly im- 
oonscious of your presence, or that of die 
passing crowd. N6 vocation int^rflb'es 
with his religious duty. Five times a 
day, if he were running fttmi the pla^fue, 
the Mussulman would find time for 
prayers. 

The Frank purchaser attracts a great 
deal of curiosity. As he points to an 
embroidered handkerchief, or a rich 
shawl, or a pair of gold-worked slippers, 
Tm-kish ladies of the first rank, garter- 
ing their yaskmackt securely over thor 
laces, stop close to bin side, not mmding 
if they push him a little to get nearer 
the desired article. Fleeling hot the 
least timidity, except fat their fhbes^ 
these true children of Eve examine the 
goods in barter, watch the stranger's 
countenance, and if he* takes' off his 
glove, or ]^ulls out his purser take it up 
and look at it, without ever sayihg' ** by 
your leave.** Their curiosity often ex- 
tends, to your dres^ and they put out 
their little henna-stained fingers and 
pass them over the sleevi of your eoat 
with a gurgling expression of admitatiim 
at its fineness ; or if you have rings or m 
watch-guard, they lift your hand or pull 
out your watch with no kind of scnq[^ 
I have met with several instances, oi 
this in the course of my rambles. But 
'h day or two ago I found myself rather 
more than ustml a subject of enrioaity. 
I was alone in the street of embroidered 
handkerchiefs (every minute article hat 
its peculiar baanar), and wishii^ to kMc 
at some of uncommon beauty, I odied 
one of the many Jews always near a 
Mranger to tiirn a penny by interpristing 
for him, and was soon up to the elbows 
in goods that would tempt a female angel 
oiit of Paradise. As I was selecting 6ne 
fbr a purchase a woman platnped down 
upon the seat beside nie, and fixed her 
great, black, iinwinkmg eyes upon my 
face, while an Abysshnan slave and 
another white woman, both i^parently 
her dependents, stood respectfblly at her 
baek. A small tolrmioise rikig (the 
favourite coloiur in Turkey) ^st at- 
tracted her attention. She took up my 
hand, and turned it over in her soft, 
fkt fingers, and dropped it again with- 
out sa5ring a word. I looked at my 
interpreter, but he seemed to think it 
nothing extraordinary^ atid I went on 
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wHii my bargaiii. Fraently my ilne- 
eyed fHend pulled me by the sleere, and 
as I leaned toward her, rubbed her fbre- 
Unger yery quickly orer my cheek, look- 
ing at me intently all the while. I waa 
aUttle disturbed with the lady's fiunl- 
liarity, and asked my Jew what she 
wanted* I found that my rubicund 
complexion was something uncommon 
among these dark-skinned orientals, and 
ahe wished to satisfy herself that I was 
not painted * I concluded my purchase, 
and putting the -parcel into my pocket, 
did my prettiest at an orienud salaamy 
but to my mortification, the lady only 
gathered up her yoAmackf and looked 
surprised out of her great eyes at my 
freedom. My Cbnstontinople friend 
infbnfa me that I am to lay no ** unction 
to my soul" from her notice, such liberties 
being not at all particular. The husband 
etacts from his half-doaen wires only 
the concealment of their fiiees, and they 
have no other idea of impropriety in 
public 

In the centre of the bazaar, is what is 
called the iaceKtM. Tou descend into 
it from four directions by massive gates, 
which are riiut, and all persons excluded, 
except between seven and twelve of the 
forenoon. This is the core of Constan- 
tinople — the soul and citadel of oriental- 
ism. It is devoted to the sale of arms 
and to costly articles only. The roof is 
loftier and the light more dim than in 
die outer bazaars, and the merchants 
wbo occupy its stalls, are old and of 
established credit. Here are subjects 
for th^ pencil ! If you can take your 
eye from those Damascus sabres, with 
their jewelled hilts and costly scabbards, 
Of from those gemmed daggers and guns 
inlaid with silver and gold, east a glance 
along that dim avenue and see what a 
range there is of glorious old graybeards, 
with their snowy turbans! These are 
the Turks of the old regimef before 
Sultan Mahmoud disfigured himself with 
a coat li)Le a " dog of a christian," and 
broke in upon the customs of the orient. 
These are your c^ium- eaters, who smoke 
even in iheir sleep, and would not touch 
wine if it were handed them by hoiiris ! 
These are your fotalists, who would 
scarce take the trouble to get out of the 
way of a lion, and who are as certain of 
the miracle of Mahomet's coffin as of the 
length of the pipe, or of the quality of 
the tabacco of Sbiraz ! 

I have spent many an hour in the 
bezestein, tUeping my fancy in its rich 
orientalism, and sometimes trying to 
make a purchase for myself or others. 
It is curious to see with what perfect 



Indlfibrenoe these old crott-legstitteiid to 
the widies of a Christian. I was idling 
round one day with an English traveller, 
whom I had known in Italy, when a 
Persian robe of singular beauty, hang- 
ing on one of the stalls, arrested my 
companion's attention. He had with 
him hlar Turkish dragoman, and, as the 
old merchant was smoking away and 
looking right at us, we pointed to the 
dress over his head, and the interpreter 
asked to see it. The Mussulman smoked 
calmly on, taking no more notice of us 
than of the white clouds curling through 
his beard. He might have sat for 
Michael Ange]o*s Moses. Thin, pal^ 
calm, and of a sutue-like repose of coun- 
tenance and posture, with a large old- 
fashioned turban, and a curling beard, 
half mingled with gray, his neck bare^ 
and his fine bust enveloped in the flow- 
ing and bright-coloured drapery of the 
east — I had never seen a more majestic 
figure. He evidently did not wish to 
have any thing to do with us. At last 
I took out my snufiT-box, and addressing 
him with « effbndi ! " the Turkish title 
of courtesy, laid my hand on my breast, 
and offered him a pinch. Tobacco in 
this unaccustomed shape is a luxury 
here, and the amber mouthpiece emerged 
from his moustache, and putting his 
three fingers into my box, he said 
<*pekkher the Turkish ejaculation of 
approval. He then made room for us 
on his carpet, and with a cloth measure 
took the robe from its nail, and spread it 
before us. My friend bought it un- 
hesitatingly for a dressing-gown, and we 
spent an hour in looking at shawls, of 
prices perfectly startling, arms, chalices 
for incense, spotless amber for pipc^ 
pearls, bracelets of the time of Sultan 
Selim, and an endless variety of *< things 
rich and rare." The closing of the 
bezestein gates interrupted our agreeable 
employment, and our old friend gave us 
the parting salaam very cqrdially for a 
Turk. I have been there frequently 
since) and never pass without offering 
my snuff-box, and taking a whiff* or two 
from his pipe, which I cannot refuse, 
though it is not out of his mouth, except 
when offered to a friend, from sunrise 
till midnight. 

One of the regular "lions" of Con- 
stantinople is a kSmnb $hop, or Turkish 
re^aurant. In a ramble with our consul, 
the other day, in search of the newly- 
discovered cistern of a "thousand and 
one columns," we found ourselves, at the 
hungry hour of twelve, opposite a 
famous shop near the slave-market. I 
waJ rather staggered at the first ghmce. 
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,A greasy fellow, with his shirt rolled to 
his shoulders, stood near the door, com- 
n^ending his shop to the world by slap- 
ping on the flank a whole mutton that 
hung beside him, while, as a customer 
.came in, he dexterously whipped out a 
slice, had it cut in a twinkling into bits 
.as large as a piece of chalk (I have 
stopped five minutes in vain, to find a 
better comparison), strung upon a long 
iron skewer, and laid on the coals. My 
friend is an old Constantinopolitan, and 
had eaten kibaubs before. He entered 
without hesitation ; and the adroit butcher 
giving his big trowsers a fresh hitch, and 
tightening his girdle, made a new cut 
for his " narrow -legged " customers, and' 
wished us a good appetite ; (the Turks 
look with great contempt on our tight 
pantaloons, and distinguish us by this 
epithet). We got up on the platform, 
crossed our legs under us as well as. we 
could, and I cannot deny that the savoury 
missives that occasionally reached my 
nostrils, bred a gradual reconciliatioi) 
between my stomach and my eyes. 
. In some five minutes, s^tin platter was 
set between us, loaded with piping hot 
kibaubs, sprinkled with salad, and mixed 
with bits of bread ; our friend the cook, 
by way of making the amiable, stirring 
it up well with his fingers as he brought 
it along. As Modely says in the play, 
*\ In love or mutton, I generally fall to 
without ceremony;" but, spite of its 
agreeable flavour, I shut my eyes, and 
selected a very small bit, before I com- 
menced upon the kibaubs. It was very 
good eating, I soon found out ; and, my 
fingers once greased (for you are in- 
dulge^ with neither knife, fork, nor 
skewer in Turkey), I proved myself as 
good a trencherman as my friend. 

The middle and lower classes of Con- 
stantinople live between these shops and 
the cafiSs. A dish of kibaubs serves them 
for dinner, and they drink coffee, which 
posts about half a ^rthing a cup, from 
morning till night. We paid for our 
mess* (which was more than any two 
men could eat at once, unless vert/ hun* 
gry) sixpence. 

We started again with fresh courage, 
in search of the cistern. We soon found 
the o]d one, which is an immense exca- 
vation, with a roof, supported by five 
hundred granite columns, employed now 
as a place for twisting silk, and escaping 
from its clamorous denizens, who rushed 
up after us to the daylight, begging paras, 
we took one of the boys for a guide, and 
soon found the object of our search. 

Knocking at the door of a half-ruined 
house, in one of the loneliest streets of 



the city, an old, sore-Qyed Armeniaa, 
with a shabby calpack, and every mark 
of extreme poverty, admitted us, pet- 
tishly demanding our entrance money, 
before be let us pass the threshold. 
Flights of steps, dangerously ruinous, led 
us down, first into a garden, fiir below 
the level of the street, and thence into a 
dark and damp cavern, the bottom of 
which was covered with water. As the 
eye became accustomed to the darkness, 
we could distinguish tall and beautiful 
columns of marble and granite, with 
superb Corinthian capitals, perhaps thirty 
feet in height, receding as far as the 
limits of our obscured sight. The old 
man said there were a thousand of them. 
The number was doubtless exaggerated, 
but we saw enough to convince us, that 
here was covered up, almost unknown, 
one of the most costly and magnificent 
works of the christian emperors of Con- 
stantinople. 



THE WIPOW. 
' {For the Parterre,) 

I am no sentimentalist. I cannot weep 
over a dead ass. Death is the only 
pause in the toil of that patient long- 
eared tribe ; and of all animals the horse 
and the ass should be the last to affect 
our sympathies, when dead and freed 
from the tyrant man. I am no senti- 
mentalist, I have said ; and yet I tiid 
feel rather sentimental a few days since. 
Hear the cause. There lived for some 
time in a little house opposite my lodg- 
ings, an old widow, who was supported 
by an only son, who, I hear, had a situ- 
ation in some public office. He was a 
poor sickly attenuated creature; yet 
though but half a man, was the sole sup- 
port of his aged mother. They ap- 
peared to live happy and comfortable, 
until disease fastened its fangs upon the 
son. He became rapidly worse; and 
one morning, while shaving, I noted the 
closed shutters of the little dwelling, and 
the passing to and fro of those pale 
cadaverous looking men, whose appear- 
ance so well bespeaks their calling, d^ths 
running footmen — the heralds of the 
grave ! The widow's son was dead ! 
This was enough ; but mark the sequel. 
The prop of her age was gone ; she was 
left without the means of subsistence, 
and the next day — ay, the very next 
day, a broker was on the premises, 
noting down the contents of the humble 
tenement. The brutal landlord had 
distrained for rent. A cart was at the 
door -.-it was filled with furniture an 
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.hour afterwords, and I law the poor 
old broken hearted creature quit the 
neighbourhood, perhaps to seek an asylum 
in the parish workhouse. Header, this is 
net a fic^^m* ^ 



THE ST. GEORGE. 

AM OaiOINAL OUTLINE 8KXTCH, 
BT A QUIE^ OLD GENTLKMAIT. 

It stood in the artist's studio : all 
Florence came to look at it; aU ex- 
amined it with curiosity ; all admired it 
with eagerness; all pronounced it the 
capo d* opera of Donatello. The whole 
town were in raptures ; and lovely ladies, 
as they bent from their carriages to 
answer the salutes of dukes and princes, 
instead of the common^place frivolities of 
fiishion, said, ** Have you seen the new 
statue by Donatello V* 

Is there an art like that of sculpture ? 
Painting is a brilliant illusion — a lovely 
cheat. Sculpture, while it represents a 
reality, is itsdf a reality. The pencil 
pours its fervid hues upon perishable 
canvass, and they fade with the passing 
air ; but the chisel works in eternal 
marble, and strikes out a creation, im- 
mortal as the globe, and beautiful as the 
aouL — 

'< I told thee, Donatello," said Lorenzo^ 
*^ thou wouldst excel all thy rivals.** 

** Fling by thy chisel, now," cried 
another; <<thou canst add nothing to 



'< I shall ceese^ hereafter, my devotion 
to the antique,*' cried a third. 

« The power of Phidias !" exclaimed 
one. 

<< Tlie execution pi Praxiteles,!" said 
another. 

*• You will draw votaries from the 
Venus," whispered a soft Italian girl, as 
she turned her melting eyes on the oldman. 

« The Apollo will hereafter draw his 
bow unheeded," cried an artist, whom 
many thought the best of his day. — 

Among the crowds who flocked to the 
studio of Donatello, there was a youth 
who had given some promise of excellence. 
IViany said, that, with intense study, he 
might one day make his name beard 
beyond the Alps, and some went so far 
as to hint, that in time he might tread 
close on his heels, even, of Donatello 
himself; but these were sanguine men, 
and great friends of the young man; 
besides, they spoke at random. They 
called this student Michael Angelo.-^ 

He had stood a long time, r^;ardlng 
it with fixed eyes and folded arms. He 
walked from one position to another ; 



measured- it, with his keeh gkmoes, ftom 
head to foot ; regarded it before, behind, 
and studied its profiles from various 
points. The venerable Donatello saw 
him, and awaited his long and absorbed 
examination with the flattered pride of 
an arUst, and the affectionate indulgence 
of a father. At length, Michael Angelo 
stopped once more before it, inhaled a 
long breath, and broke the profound 
silence. " It wants only one thing," 
muttered the gifted boy. 

« Tell me," cried the successful artist, 
" what it wants. This is the first censure 
which my Saint George has elicited. 
Can I improve ! Can I alter ? Is itE> in 
the clay or the marble? Tell me?" 

But the critic had disappeared. — 

•Donatello knew the mighty genius of 
Michael Angelo. He had beheld the 
flashes of the sacred fire^ and watched 
the development of the *< God within 
him." 

« Diobolo /" cried the old man ; 
.<' Michael Angelo gone to Rome ? "and 
not a word of advice about my statue. 
•The scapegrace ! but I shall see him 
again, or, by the mass, I will follow him 
to the eternal city. His opinion is worth 
that of all the world. < But one thing ?' 
He looked at it again — ^he listened to the 
murmurs of applause which it drew from 
all who beheld it — a placid smile settled 
on his face — * but one thing ?' what can 
itbe?"— 

Years rolled by» Michael Angelo 
remained at Rome, or made exeursioifs 
to other places, but had not yet returned 
to Florence. Wherever he ^had been, 
men regarded him as a comet — something 
fiery — terrible — ^tremendous — sublime. 
His fame spread. over the globe.. What 
his chisel touched, it hallowed* He 
spurned the dull clay, and struck his vast 
and intensely-brilliant conceptions at 
once from the marble. Michael Angelo 
was a name to worship — a spell in the 
arts — an honour to Italy—- to the world. 
What he praised, lived — what he con- 
demned, perished. — 

As Donatello grew old, his anxiety 
grew more powerful to know what the 
inspired eyesof the wonderful Buonarotti 
had detected in his great statue. — 

At length, the immortal Florentine 
turned his eyes to his native republic, 
and, as he reached the summit of the 
hill which rises on the side of the Porta 
Romano, he beheld' the magnificent and 
glorious dome, and Catnpamte shining in 
the soft golden radiance of the setting 
sun, with the broad-topped tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio lifted in the yellow 
light, even as to-day it stands. — 
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Aby Desth 1 ean no worth wiurd thee. 
Must the inspired artist's eyes be cUrk, 
his band motionless, his heart stDl, and 
his inventiTe brain as dull as the clay he 
models? Yes, Donatello lies stretefaed 
on his last couch, and the light of life 
passing firom his eyes. Yet, even in that 
awful hour, his thoughts ran on the 
wishes of 1^ past years, and he -sent for 
Buonarotti. 

His friend f»me instantly. 

'< I am going, MichaeL My chisel is 
idle. My vision is dim ; but I feel thy 
hand, noUe boy, and I hear thy kind 
breast sob. I glory in thy renown. I 
predicted it, and I bless my Creator that 
I have lived to see it ; but, before I sink 
into -the tomb, I charge thee, on thy 
friendship — on thy religion, answer my 
questioo^Tuly." 

« As I am a man, I will.'? 

« Then tell me, without equivocation, 
what is it that my Saint George wants ?" 

«• The g^ cf tpeecky" was. the r^ly. — 

A gleam of sunshine fell across liie old 
man's feoe.^- 

The smile lingered on his lips long 
after he lay cold as the marble upon 
which he had so often stamped the con- 
ceptions of his genius. 

The statue remains — the admiration 
of posterity ; and adorns the exterior of 
the Ghdua d' Or Stm Michdet, 



NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

Calavaa, or the Knight cf the Omquett. 
A Romance of Mexico, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Wb have obtained' an early copy of this 
interesting Historical Romance, from 
Messrs. Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia. 
Itis from the pen of Dr. Bird, the author 
of several dramatic pieces of repute in his 
own country. The subject is the Con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortes and the 
Spaniards; and the leading incident of 
the extract we make, is one of the last 
desperate but hopeless struggles of the 
Mexicans, against their terrible invaders. 
«The same solitude, which had co- 
vered the city the preceding evening, 
now seemed again to invest it. Corses 
were here and there strewn in the street, 
as of fugitives dying in-their flight; and 
once a wounded man was seen staggering 
blindly along, as if wholly insensible to 
the approach of his foes. The sight of 
this solitary wretch did more to disarm 
the ftiry of Don Amador, than did the 
spectacle of thousands lying dead on the 
square ; and certain grievous reflections, 
such as sometimes lusailed him, aifter a 
battle, were beginning to intrude upon 
his mind, when a cavalier, darting for- 



ward with a loud cry, and condring his 
lance^ as if at a worthier enemy, thnwC 
the wounded barbarian through the body, 
and killed him on the spot. A few hi- 
dalgos, and most of the footmen, re w a r d - 
ed this feat of dexterity with a loud cheer ; 
but there were many, who, like the 
neophyte, met the triumphant looks of 
the champion, Alvarado, with glanees of 
infimte disgust and frowning disdain. 

"As the party approached the neigh- 
bourhood of the great temple, they b^an 
to perceive in the streets, groups of- men, 
who, being altogether unarmed, com- 
monly fled at the first sight of tbe-Chris- 
4tans ; though^ sometimes, they stood 
asidey with submissive and^cjected eavm- 
tenanees, as if awaiting any puniidraaent 
the Teuelly ni^t choose to inflict upon 
ihem. But Cmtes, reading in thi» hu- 
mility the^NXxyfe. of penitence, or'wSyng 
to suppose that these men had not shared 
in the hostilities of the day, commanded 
bis followers not -to attack them ; mid 
thus restrained, they rode slowly and 
eautioufd^r onward, their fury gradually 
abating, and the fears which had been 
excited by the late assault, giving- plciee 
to the hope, that it indicated no general 
^irit, and no deep-laid plan, of inmir- 
fecfaon. 

" The groups of Mexicans increased, 
both in numbers and frequency, as the 
Christians proceeded, -but stiH they be- 
trayed no dispodtion to make use €£ the 
arms, which were sometimes > seen in 
their hands; and the Spaniards, icgU ' 
kting their own conduct by that of the 
barbarians, rode onward with so paeific 
an air, that a stranger, arriving that 
moment in the city, xnight have deemed 
4hem associated together on^the iiAost 
friendly terms, and proceeding* in cam- 
pany, to take part in some general 
festivity. Nevertheless, the same straager 
would havequicUy observed, that these 
friends, besides keeping as far separated 
as the streets would tQlewj and even, 
where that was posilbl^ removing IVom 
each other's presence entirely, eyed each 
other, at times, with looks of jealousy, 
which became more marked as the Mexi- 
cans grew more numerous. In truth, 
the feelings which had so quickly passed 
from rage to tranquillity, were now in 
danger of another revulsion ; and Btumy 
an eye was riveted on the countenance 
of the general, as if to read a confirmation 
of the oommonimxiety, as, ever and anon, 
it turned from the prospect of multitudes 
in frcMQt, to the spectacle of crowds ga- 
thering, at a distance, on the rear. 

*' * AH that is needful,' - whispered, 
ratiier than spoke, Don Heman,-thoi:^ 
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aught by every eer» ' Is 
to trust in God, and our sharp ipean. 
There is, doubtless, some idolatrous rite 
about to be enacted in the temple, which 
draws these varlets thitherward; and the 
gratitude with which they remember our 
exploits of this morning, will account 
fin- their present hang-dog looks. If 
thiy mean any treachery, such as a decoy 
and ambuscado, why, l^ my conscience! 
we must e'en allow them their humour, 
and punish them when 'tis made manifest. 
I counsel my friends to be of good heart ; 
for, I think, the dogs haye had fighting 
enough to-day. Nevertheless, I will not 
qnarrei with any man, who keeps his 
hands in readiness, and puts his eyes and 
ears to their proper uses.* 

« As if to set them an example, Don 
Heman now began to look about him 
with redoubled vigilance ; and it was 
remarked that he passed no house, with- 
out eyeing its terrace keenly and stead* 
ftstly, as if dreading more to discover an 
enemy in such places than in the street. 
Tliis was, in fkct, a situation from which 
an enemy might annoy the Spaniards 
with the greatest advantage, and at the 
least possible risk. 

**The houses of this quarter were 
evidently inhabited by the rich, perhaps 
by this nobles of Mexico. They were of 
solid stone, spacious, and frequently of 
two floors, lofty, and their terraces 
crowned with battlements and turrets. 
£ach stood separated from its neighbour 
by a little garden or alley, and sometimes 
by a narrow canal, which crossed the 
great street, and was furnished with a 
strong wooden bridge, of such width 
that five horsemen could pass it at a time. 
Often, too, the dwelling of some man of 
power stood so for back, as to allow the 
canal to be carried quite round it, with- 
out infringing upon the street; but 
more fivquentiy it was fronted only with 
a little bed of flowers. The stones of 
which such structures were composed 
were oflen sculpttl^ed into rude reliefs, 
r^resenting huge serpents, which twined 
in a flmtastic and frightful manner about 
the windows and doors, as if to protect 
them fh>m the invasion of robbers. 
Indeed, these were almost the onlv de- 
fences; for the green bulrush lying 
across the threshold, could deter none 
but a Mexican from entering ; and, per- 
haps, none but a barbarian vrould have 
seen, in the string of cacao berries, or of 
little vessels of earthenware, hanging at 
the door, the bell to announce his visita- 
tion. A curtain commonly hung flap- 
ping at the entrance ; but neither plank 



nor bar ^va security to the sanctity of 
the interior. 

"Notwithstanding the fhars of the 
general, he beheld no Mexicans lurking 
among the terraceib or peering from the 
windows, but his anxiety was not the 
less goading for that reason ; for having 
now drawn nigh to the great square^ it 
seemed to him that he had, at last, thrust 
himself into that part of the city, where 
all the multitudes of. Tenochtitlan were 
assembled to meet him,— 4uid whether 
for purposes of pacification or vengeance, 
be dar^ not inquire. 

«The iq>pearanoe of things, as the 
party issued upon the square, and faced 
the House of Skulls, was indeed menac- 
ing. That enormous pyramid, which 
Don Amador had surveyed, with awe^ in 
the gloom of evening, was now concealed 
under a more impressive veil;— it was 
invested and darkened by a cloud of 
human beings, which surged over its 
vast summit, and rolled along its huge 
sides like a living storm. The great 
court that surrounded it, was also filled 
with barbsrians ; for though the Coate- 
pantli, or Wall of Serpents, with its mon- 
strous battlements and gloomy towers, 
concealed them from the eye, there came 
such a hum of voices from behind, as 
could not have been produced alone, even 
by the myriads that covered the temple. 
In addition to these, the great square 
itself was alive with Mexicans; and the 
sudden sight of them brought a thrill of 
alarm into the heart of the bravest 
cavalier. 

« The people of Tenochtithin, thus, m 
it were^ hunted by their invaders, even 
to their sanctuaries, turned upon them 
with frowns, yet parted away from before 
them in deep silence. Nevertheless, at 
this spectacle, the Christians came to 
an immediate stand, in doubt whether 
to entangle themselves forther, or to take 
counsel of their fears, and retreat, with- 
out delay, to their quarters. While 
they stood yet hesitating, and in some 
oonfbsion, suddenly, and with a tone that 
pierced to their inmost souls, there came 
a horrid shriek from the top of the 
pyramid ; and fifty Castilian voices ex- 
claimed, 'A sacrifice 1 a human sacrifice i 
-—and under the cross of Christ, that we 
raised on the temple !' 

<< * The place of God is defiled by the 
rites of hell 1* cried Cortes, furiously, 
his apprehensions vanishing, at once, 
before his fanaticism. * Set on, and 
avenge ! Couch your lances, draw your 
swords, and if any resist, call on God, 
and slay !' So saying, he drew his sword. 
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spurred his dun steed^and rushed toward 
the temple. 

«The half-naked herds fled, yeUing, 
away from the infuriated Christian, 
opening him a free path to the walls; 
and had that fearfiil cry been repeated, 
there is no doubt he would have led his 
followers even within the Coatepantli, 
though at the risk of irretrievable and 
universal destruction. Before, however, 
he had yet reached the wall, he had 
time for reflection ; and, though greatly 
excited, he could no longer conceal from 
himself the consequences of provokins 
the pagans at their very temple, and 
during the worship of their god. He 
was, at this moment, well befriended, 
and numerously, indeed; but at a dis- 
tance from the garrison, without cannon, 
and almost without musketry, surround- 
ed by enemies whom the eye could not 
number, and who had not feared to assail 
him, even when fortified in a situation 
almost impregnable, and assisted by three 
times his present force, as well as several 
thousand bold Tlascalans; and in addition 
to all these disadvantages, there came 
neither such sound of trumpet, nor such 
distant commotion among the Indians, 
as might admonish him of the approach 
of Sandoval. 

<*He checked his horse, and waving 
to his followers to halt, again cast his 
eyes around on the multitude, as if to 
determine in what manner to begin his 
retreat, for he felt that this measure 
could be no longer delayed. The Mexi- 
cans gazed upon him with angry visages, 
but still in silence. Not an arm was 
yet raised ; and they seemed prepared to 
give him passage, whichever way he 
might choose to direct his course. 

** While hesitating an instant, Don 
Hernan perceived a stir among the 
crowds, close under the Wall of Serpents, 
accompanied by a low but general 
murmur of voices; and immediately the 
eyes of the pagans were turned from him 
toward the Coatepantli, as if to catch a 
view of some sight still more attractive 
and important. His first thought was, 
that these movements indicated the sud- 
den presence of Sandoval and his party ; 
a conceit that was, however, immediately 
put to flight by the events which ensued. 

** The murmurs of the multitude were 
soon stilled, and the pagans that covered 
the pyramid were seen to cast their eyes 
earnestly down to the square, as the sound 
oi many flutes, and other soft wind-in- 
struments, rose on the air, and crept, 
not unmusically, along the Wall of 
Serpents, and thence to the ears of 



the Spaniards. Before these had yet 
time to express their wonder at the pre- 
sence of such peaceful music amidst a 
scene of war and sacrifice, the crowd 
slowly parted asunder, and they plainly 
beheld (for the Mexicans had opened a 
wide vista to the principal gate), a pro- 
cession, seemingly of little childiren, clad 
in white garments, waving pots of incenae, 
conducted by priests, in gowns of black 
and flame colour, and headed by musicians 
and men bearing little flags, issue from 
the throng, and bend their steps toward 
the savage portal. In the centre of the 
train, ou a sort of litter, very rich and 
gorgeous, borne on men*s shoulders, and 
sheltered by a royal canopy of green and 
crimson feathers, stood a figure, which 
might have been some maidcoi princess, 
arrayed finr the festival, or, as she seemed 
to one or two of the more superstitious 
Castilians, some fiendish goddess, con- 
jured up by the diabolical arts of the 
priests, to add the inspiration of her pre- 
sence to the wild fury of her adorers. 
She stood erect, her body concealed in 
long flowing vestments of white, on which 
were embroidered serpents, of some green 
material; in her hand she held a rod, 
imitative of the saifae reptile; and on 
her forehead was a coronet of feathers^ 
surrounding what seemed a knot of little 
snakes, writhing round a star, or sun, of 
burnished gold. 

<* As this fiur apparition was carried 
through their ranks, between the great 
wall and the House of Skulls; the 
Mexicans were seen to throw themselves 
reverently on the earth, as if to a divinity; 
and those that stood most remote, no 
sooner beheld her than they bowed Uieir 
heads with the deepest huinility. 

<< Meanwhile,.the Spaniards gazed on 
with both admiration and wonder, until 
the train had reached the open portal ; at 
which place, and just as she was about to 
be concealed from them for ever, the 
divinity, priestess, or princess, whichever 
she was, turned her body slowly round, 
and revealed to them a face of a paler hue 
than any they had yet seen in the new 
world, and, as they afterward aflSrmed, 
of the most incomparable and ravishing 
beauty. At this sight, all uttered excla- 
mations of surprise, which were carried 
to the ears of the vision: but Don 
Almador de Leste, fetching a cry that 
thrilled through the hearts of all, broke 
from the ranks, as if beset by some sud- 
den demon, and dashed madly toward the 
apparition. 

" Before the Spaniards could recover 
from their astonishment, the members of 
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the procession, deity, plest^ oenser* 
bearers, and musicians, with loud screams 
vanished under the portals; and the 
infidels, starting up in a rage that could 
be suppressed no longer, rushed upon the 
novice, to avenge, in his blood, the insult 
he had offered to their deity. 

" ' Quick, a- God's name I and rescue !' 
cried Cortes, <for the young man is 
mad!' 

** There seemed grounds for this im- 
putation; for, besides the inexplicable 
folly of his first act, Don Amador ap- 
peared now, for a moment, to be lost in 
such a maze, that blows of the heavy 
maquahuitl were rained upon his stout 
armour, and several furious hands had 
clutched not only upon his spear, but 
upon himself^ to drag him from the 
saddle, before he bethought him to draw 
his sword and defend bis life. But his 
sword was at last drawn, his fit dispelled, 
and before his countrymen had yet 
reached him, he was dealing such blows 
around him, and so urging his courageous 
steed upon the assailants, as quicldy to 
put himself out of the danger of imme- 
diate death. 

** The passions of the multitude, re- 
strained for a moment, by the superstition 
of their rulers, were now fully and un* 
appeasably roused ; and with yells, that 
came at once from the pyramid, finom the 
temple-yard, from the great square, and 
the neigfaboiu'ing streets, they rushed 
upon the Christians, surrounding them, 
And displajring such ferocious determina- 
tion as left them but small hopes of 
escape. 

« * God and Spain ! honour andfiune !' 
eiied Alvarado, spearing a barbarian at 
each word, < what do you think of my 
Mexicans now, true friends? ' 

" His cheer was lost in the roar of 
screams ; and nothing but the voice of 
I>on Hernan, well known toJ)e as clear 
and powerftil in battle as the trumpet 
which he invoked, was heard pealing 
above the din. 

*' * Now shew yourselves Spaniards and 
soldiers, and strike for the blood of Christ ! 
Ho. trumpeter ! thy flourish ! and find 
xne where lags my lazy Gonzalo ! ' 

« As he spoke, he fought ; for so vio- 
lent had been the attack of the infidels, 
that they were nungled among, and 
fighting hand to hand with the Christians 
— ^a confused and sanguinary chaos. 
Scarcely, indeed, had the trumpeter time 
to wind his instrument, before it was 
struck out of his hand by abrawny savage ; 
and the same blow which robbed him of 
it, left the arm that held it a shattered 
and useless member. The blast, however. 



had sounded; and, almost instanta- 
neously, it was answered by a bugle; afar, 
indeed, and blown hurriedly, as if the 
musician were in as much jeopardy as his 
fellow, but still full of joy and good 
cheer to the Christian combatants. 

« ' Close and turn ! Footmen, to your 
square!' cried Cortes; 'and valnnt 
cavaliers, charge me now as though you 
fought against devils, with angels for 
your lookers-on ! ' 

«<To the temple I to the temple!' 
cried Amador, with a voice rivalling the 
general's in loudness, and turning in a 
frenzy toward the pyramid, down whose 
sides the infidels were seen rushing with 
frantic speed. 

« But the head of Fogoso was seized 
by two friendly followers ; and while Don 
Amador glared fiercely at the pale but 
not affirighted secretary, he beard, on 
the other side, the tranquil voice of 
Lazaro: 

« ' Master,' said the fiuthful servant, 
' if we separate from our friends, we are 
dead men; and Don Gabriel is left 
without a kinsman in this land of demo- 
niacs.' 

" < Close, and turn, I bid ye ! ' cried 
Cortes, furiously, ' heed not the wolves 
that are fast to your sides. Charge on 
the herds I charge on the herds! and 
overthrow with the weight of your hooft ! 
Charge, I bid ye; and care not though 
ye should find your lances striking against 
the breast of SandovaL Charge on the 
herds ! charge on the herds 1 ' 

«So saying, Don Hernan set an 
example, followed by the cavaliers ; and 
as the fifty horsemen spurred violently 
upon the mob, shouting and cheering, 
the naked multitudes qusjled from before 
them, though only to gather again on 
their flanks with renewed desperation. 

« < Will ye desert us that are afoot? ' 
cried voices firom behind, with dolorous 



« * Ho, Sandoval ! art thou sleeping?' 

« Santiago! and God be thanked !•— 
'tis the voice of the general ! ' cried San- 
doval, in the distance. His voice came 
from the surge of battle, like the cheer of 
a sailor who recks not for the tempest. 
It filled the cavaliers 'with joy. 

« < Good heart now, brave hearts I ' 
shouted Cortes ; < for my son Sandoval 
answers me. Rein me round, and charge 
me back to the infantry ! ' 

« Backward galloped the fifty cavaliers, 
strewing the earth with trampled pagans ; 
and the footmen shouted wiUi delight, as 
they again beheld their leader. But the 
relief and the joy were only momentary. 

** *■ Fight ye» my dogs ! and slay vour 
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own sheep 4 Be flrm; w$iX yoursehree 
with spears; and presently ye shfiU be 
lookers-on.-^Sweep' the square agoing 
brave cavaliers I Goad flanks ! ceuch 
spears ! and, this time, kst me see the red 
face of my lienteoant ! * 

<* Turning, and shouting with a louder 
cheer (for the experience of the two fintt^ 
charges had warned the Mexicans of their 
destructive efficacy, and they now recoiled 
with a more visible alarm), the cavaliers 
again rushed through their fees like a 
whirlwind; and brushing them aside, aa 
the meteor brushes the fogs of evemng, 
they dashed onward, untu their, shouts 
were loudly re-echoed, and they found 
themselves confronted with Don Gonzalo 
and- his party. 

** The greetings of &e friends were 
brief and ^iew, for the same myriads, 
attacking with the same frenxied despera- 
tion, invested them with a danger that did 
not seem to diminish. 

«< Bring thy foot in front/ eried 
Cortes, <and, while they follow, roe^ 
charge thou b^ind th^n. Be quick, 
and be brave. March hat, ye idle spear- 
men: and stare not, for these are nol 
devils, but men!-— God and %Niin! — 
Santiago, and at them again, peerles9 
cavaliers ! We fight for Christ and im^ 
mortal honour ! * 

** The valiant band of cavaliers again 
turned at the voice of their lei^er, and 
again they swept the corse-encumbered 
square, nishing to the relief qf their owA 
infantry. FoSowing the counsel he hadt 
given., to Sapdoval^ the wary general 
passed by his foot-soldjers, and bidding 
them march boldly forward, and join 
theniselves with the infiintry of Don 
Gonzalo, he charged the infidels from 
tjheir rear with a fury they could, not 
resist ; and then rushing backward with 
equal resolution, discovered the ibot- 
soldiers in the position in which it had 
been his aim to place them. The united 
infantry* full seven hundred men in pum- 
ber, were now protected, both in front 
and rear, by a band of cavalry ; their 
flanks looking, on one side, to the t^ttple, 
and, on the other, to n great street that, 
opened opposite. Arranging them, at a 
word, in two lines, standing hack to baok» 
and seconding himself the manoeuvre 
which he dictated to^lnndoval, the general 
swept instantly to that flank which bor- 
dered on the Wall of Serpents while 
Gomalo rode to the other* Thus 
arranged) the Uttle army presented the 
figure of a hollow square, or rather, of a 
narrow, paralleIogr(un, the chief sides of 
which were made by double rows of speftr-* 
men,and thQ smaller bybaods of horsemen. 



Thus arranged, too^ the Christians fought 
with greater resolution and success ; m, 
parting at once from a common centre^ 
the infantry drove the assailants from 
before them on two sides, while thd 
cavalry carried death and horror to the 
others ; imtil, at a given signal, all again 
fell back to their position, and presented 
a wall altogether inexpugnable to the 
weak though untiring savages. 

« It was the persuasion of Don Hernan, 
that, in this advantageous position, her 
could, in i short time, so punish his 
enemies, as to teach them the folly of 
contending with Christian men, and per- 
haps end the war in a day. But* for a 
full hour, he repeated his duvges, now 
pinning his foes against the wall, or the 
steps of the House of SkuUs, now fidling 
back to breathe; and, at each charge, 
adding to the number of the dead, until 
their corses literally obstructed his path, 
and lefl it nearly impassable. At every 
charge, too, his cavaliers waxed more 
weary, and struck more fiiintly, while 
the horses obeyed the spvir and toics 
with diminishing vigour ; and it seamed 
that they must soon be left unable, from 
sheer fati^gue, to continue the work of 
slaughter. The pagans porished in 
crowds at each charge, and at each volley 
of bow-shots; but neither their qpirit 
por their numbers, seemed to decrease.' 
Their yells were as loud, their oountfr* 
nances as bold, their assaults as violent 
as at first ; and the Spaniards beheld the 
sun rising high in the heavens, without 
any termination to their labours, or their 
sufferings. Twenty Christians already 
lay dead on. the squiare, or bad been 
dragged, peihapa^ while yet beeathin^ to 
be sacrificed on the pynunid. This wae 
a suspicion that shocked the souls oC 
many ; for, twice or thrioe» tfiey heard, 
<Mnong the crowds, who still stood on the 
loft^ terrace^ shooting arrowsdownontbe 
square^ sudi shouts of triumphant delimit 
as, they thought, could be caused by- 
nothing but the immolation of a victim. . 

'< Grief and rage lay heavily on the 
heart of Cortes; but though the i^priB-- 
hension, that if much longer over-worn 
by combat, his followers might be left 
unable even to fly, added its sting to the 
others, shame deterred him, for a time, 
from giving the mortifying order. Har- 
assed, and even wounded (finr a defective 
link in his mail had yieUied to an arrow- 
head, and the stone was buried in. his 
shoulder), he nevertheless preserved a 
good oountenanee; cheered his people 
with the assurance of victory ; fought 
on, ezpoang himself like the meanest of 
his soldiers ; and seteral times, at the im- 
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minent risk of his life, rescued certain 
foot- soldiers from the consequences of 
their foolhardiness. 

<' There was, among the infantry, a 
man of great courage and strength, by 
the name of Lezcano, whose only weapon 
was a huge two-handed sword, the vali- 
ant use of which had gained him, among 
his companions, the title of 2)oi Manos, 
or Two-hands. No spearman of his 
company advanced to the charge with 
more readiness than did this fellow with 
his gigantic weapon, and none retreated 
with more constant reluctance. Indeed, 
he commonly fell back so leisurely as to 
draw three or four foes upon him at 
once ; and it seemed to be his pleasure 
to meet these in such a way, as should 
call "for the praises fof his companions. 
His^daring, that day, would have left 
him with the additional name of the 
bravest of the brave, had it been tem- 
pered with a little discretion* But in- 
flamed, by the encomiums of his com- 
rades, and not less by the complimentary 
rebukes of his captain, his rashness 
knew no bounds; and -twice or thrice 
he thrust himself into situations of 
peril, from which he was rescued with 
great difficulty. He had been saved 
once by Don Heman. It was his fate> 
a second time, to draw the notice of the 
general; who, falling back on the in- 
fantry, beheld him b^t by a dozen foes, 
surrounded, and using his ereat scimitar- 
furiously, yet, as it seemed in vain ; for 
he was unhelmed. 

"What ho, Don Amador!" cried 
Cortes to the cavalier, who was at his 
side, ' * let' us. rescue Dos Memos, the 
mad !" 

" In an instant of time, the two hi- 
dalgos had reached the group, and raised 
their voices in encouragement^ while 
each struck down a savage. At that 
moment, and while Lezcano elevated 
his scimitar to ward off the blow of a 
maquahuitl, the massive blade, shivered 
as if by a thunderbolt, fell to the earth; 
but, before it reached it, the sharp 
glass of the Indian sword had entered 
his brain. The cavaliers struck fast and 
hard on either hand; the barbarians 
fled; but Lezcano, the Two-handed, lay 
rolling his eyes to heaven, his head cloven 
to the mouth.** 

** If we slay a thousand foes for every 
christian man that dies, yet sh^^l we be 
vanquished !" said Cortes, turning an eye 
of despair on his companion, and speak- 
ing thie feelings he had concealed from 
all others. Indeed, he seemed to r^oice 
that destiny had given him one follower. 



to whom he might unbosom himself 
without the apprehension of creating 
alarm — ^he hesitated not to relieve him- 
self of his grief to Don Amador; for he 
knew him to be inaccessible to fear. 
" Be of good heart, my friend. I have 
drawn thee into a den of devils. We 
must retreat, or die." 

*' I will advance or retreat, as thou 
wilt," said Amador, with a visage, in. 
which Don Hernan now, fi>r the first 
time, beheld an expression so wild and 
ghastly, that he was reminded of Cala- 
var. "It nuitters nothing — here or at 
the palace I But it is my duty to assure 
thee of mine own persuasion : retreat 
may bring us relief — ^there is no victory 
for us to-day." 

" God help thee ! art thou woubded ?" 
cried Cortes. 

" A little hurt by the skiU-less hand 
of Fabueno," said the novice tranquilly, 
<*who not yet being perfected in the 
use of the spear, thrust his weapon 
into my back, while aiming at the throat 
of a cacique. But that is not it. I 
have this day seen a sight, which con- 
vinces me we are among magicians and 
devils; and persuades me, along with 
certain other recent occurrences, that 
the time of some of us is reckoned. 
Therefore I say to thee, I will advance 
with thee or retreat, as thou thinkest 
best. To me it matters not. But my 
counsel, is to fly. We may save others.*' 

" It is need^l,** replied Don Hernan 
mournfully. He gave his orders to cer- 
tain officers; and the retreat was com- 
menced in the order in which they had 
fought, — that is to say, the infantry^ 
drawing their lines closer together, and 
facing to the flank, began to march down 
the street, preceded by Sandoval, charg- 
ing the opponents, from the front, whUe 
Cortes and his band, at intervals rushing 
upon the pursuers, kept the triumphant 
barbarians from the rear." 



HABITS OF THE TURTLE. 

Thx following curious incidental account 
of the habits of the turtle (not turtle 
Dove), is taken from Audubon's ne^ 
volume, entitled "Ornithological Bio- 
graphy ;** a work not less interesting ta 
the general reader than delightftil to the 
naturalist. 

'<On first nearing the shores, and 
mostly on fine calm moonlight ni^tSy 
the turtle raises her head above the water, 
being still distant thirty or forty yards 
from the beach, looks around her, and 
attentively examines the objects on the 
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ihore. - Should Bhe obwrve nothing likely 
to disturb her intended operations, she 
emits a loud hissing sound, by which such 
of her many enemies as are unaccustomed 
to it, are startled, and so are apt to re- 
move to another place, although unseen 
by her. Should she hear any noise^ or 
perceive indications of ditoger^ she in-' 
stantly nnks and goes off to a ooiisid^ratile 
distance; but' should every 'thing be' 
quiet, she advances slowly towards the 
beach, crawls over it, her head raised to 
the full stretch of her neck, and when she 
has reached a place fitted for her piirpose,'] 
she gazes all round in sileiice. ' Finding 
' all well,' she proceeds to form a hole in 
the sand, which' she effect^ by removing' 
it from under her body with her. hind' 
flapper^ scooping* it out with so much 
dexterity that the sides seldom if ever* 
fkll in. The sand is raised alternately 
with each fiapper/ as with* a large ladle,' 
until it has accumulated beliind' her, 
when supporting herself with' her head' 
and fore part' on the ground fronting her 
bod)r,'8he with' a spring from each flapper, 
sendi the s^nd around her, scattering it 
to the distance of several 'feet. ' In this 
xnanfier the' hole is dug to the depth of 
eighteen inches, ox sometimes more than' 
two feet. This labour I have seen per- 
formed in the short period of nine minutes. 
The e^ are then dropped one by one, 
and disposed in r^ular layers, to th6 
number of a hundr^ and fifty, or some- 
dmes nearly two hundred. The whole 
time qpent m this part of the operation 
may be about twenty minutes. She now 
scrapes the loose sand back over the eggs, 
and so levels and smooths the surface, 
that few persons on seeing the spot could 
imi^ne anything had been done to it. 
This accomplished to her mind, she re- 
treats to the water with all possible 
dispatch, leaving the hatching of the 
eggs to the heat of the sand. When a 
turtle, a loggerhead fbr example, is in 
the act of dropping her esffs, she will not 
move although one shoiud g^ up to her, 
or even seat hiuiself on her back, fbr it 
seems that at this moment she finds it 
necessary to proceed at all events, and is 
unable to intermit her labour. The mo- 
ment it is finished, however, off she starts ; 
ftor would it then be possible for one, 
unless he were as strong as a Hercules, 
to turn her over and secure her. 

« To upset a turtle on the shore, one 
is obliged to fidl on his knees, and placing 
his shoulder behind her forearm, gradual- 
ly raise her up by pushing with great 
force, and then with a jerk throw her 
over. Sometimes it requires the united 
strength of several men to accomplish 



this; and, if the turtle should be of very 
great sixe, as often happens on that coast, 
even handq[>ike8 are employed. Some 
turtlers are so daring as to swim up to 
them while lying aueep on the suHhce 
of the water, and turn them over in their 
own element, when, however, a boat 
must be at hand to enable them to secure 
their prize.' Few turtles can bite beyond 
the r^h of their fore legs, and few^ when 
once' turned 'over, can, without assistance, 
regain their natural podtion; but, not- 
withstanding this, their flappers are ge- 
nerally secured by ropes, so as to render 
theirescape impossible. 

'""Persons w6 search for turtles' eggs 
are provided wiih a light stiff cane or a 
gun-rod, with which they' go aldng the 
idiores, probing the sand near the tracks 
of the aiiiinals^ which, howf^er, cannot 
always be' seen, on account of .Ihe winds 
and heavy rains, that oft^n obliterate 
fh'em.- The nests are discovered not 
dnly'by men, but also by beasts of prey, 
and the eggs afe collected, or destroyed 
on the spotln great numbers, as on cer- 
tain parti^of the shore.hundreds of turtles 
are Known to deposit their 'qggs within 
the space' bf 'a mile. . They form a new 
hole each time they lay; and the second 
is generally dug near the first, as if the 
animal were quite unconscious of what 
had befidlen it. It will readily be under- 
stood that the numerous eggs seen in a 
turtle on cutting it up could not be all 
laid the same season. The whole number 
deposited by an individual in one summer 
may amount to fi>ur hundred, whereas 
if the animal is caught on or near ber 
nest, as I have witnessed, the remaining 
eggs, all small, without shells, and as It 
were threaded like so many large beads, 
exceed three thousand. In an instance 
where I found that number, the turUe 
weighed nearly four hundred pounds. 
The young, soon after being hatched, 
and when yet scarcely larger than a 
dollar, scratch their way through their 
sandy covering, and immediately betake 
themselves to the water.*' 

AUX OOV&MANDS! 

All the world knows that the sausages of 
Bologna are esteemed the nices^if not 
the most delicate, food that can be eaten ; 
yet it is well known that they are made 
"with ass's flesh. Xenophon, in his Ana- 
basis, says that the flesh of the wild ass 
was esteemed a delicacy by the army ; 
and, in the history of Belisarius's wars, 
we find mention of sausages made from 
the flesh of mules that had died of the 
Pl*g"e! c. c. c. , 
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The PIEDMONTESE COURIER. 

A TRAVELLING ADVENTURE. 

{For the Parterre,) 

Ik the summer of 182 — I took my place 
by the Courier firom Turin to Nice, and 
a fine clear evening found me seated side 
by side with my mercury of the post- 
office, and listening with great satis&c- 
tion to the " en route " which started us 
on our journey. The courier was a man 
whose *' portly paunch *' bespoke one on 
good terms both with himself and the 
world ; one who told his tale right mer- 
rily, and had a kind word and ready smUe 
for the many who crowded round to learn 
the news, on his changing horses or 
delivering his letter bags at the different 
towns and villages. If ever a man were 
truly happy, or there was one who 
seemed to set at nought the cares and ills 
of this world, I think it was my friend 
the courier. Nothing seemed to discom- 
pose him ; though I much question,' had 
he but been aware what would have been 
the result of the present journey, the 
smile would for once have forsaken his . 



cheek. The Pledmontese couriers are 
on a plan very different to all other 
foreign couriers; they have their own 
carriages, and travel in general to the very 
confines of the Piedmontese territories, 
one for instance firom Turin to Geneva, 
another to Florence, and a third to Nice, 
and so on. These journeys they perform 
alternately, so that it is known along the 
road at what period each courier will 
pass. On one of the journeys of my 
fellow-traveller to Nice, he had been 
stopped and robbed of some money he 
was conveying, and as the money be- 
longed to the government, a great stir 
was made about it, and the provincial 
authorities deemed it incumbent upon 
them to take up somebody. Two men 
were accordingly taken up and accused, 
and as the courier swore positively to 
them, they were in a short time after- 
wards executed. From some inquiries I 
afterwards made, I found great doubts 
were entertained as to their being really 
the men, and many indeed said the 
courier would have been too frightened 
to have known a man from a woman ; 
36 
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but the courier himself laid otherwise ; 
he went his other journeys, and either 
forgot, or tried to forget the circumstance 
altogether. It would have been happy 
for him if others had been so inclined, or 
tried to have buried the affidr in oblivion. 
It was on the evening afler that on which 
we had started that we entered the prin- 
cipality of the prince of Lucca ; a beautiful 
scene was before me, and I leant out of 
the carriage windows to view the lovely 
scenery and admire the beauty of an 
Italian setting sun. Upon a little emi- 
nence on one side of the road were three 
meuj apparently on the watch for some 
one ; they were peasants, and by their 
dress, of the very lowest order ; but what 
appeared to me a most unusual thing 
was, that two of them held carbines in 
their hands. The carriage was obliged 
to pasa the acclivity where the men had 
placed thi^uiiselves, and it soon became 
evidcDt di^t h wa» the object of their 
watch fuUniss ; for no sooner had we ap- 
pr£?ached thiin ouc of them fired his 
citrbitie ill tbe ak ; the postilion threw 
him$«Jf on the ground, where he lay, 
witJj hh fkce to the earth, and began 
repedtitig aU Lhe Ave Marian and ]^ater 
Nosters he either ever ki^ew or could at 
that time remember. The men imme- 
diately hastened to the carriage and 
opened the door. I concluded their 
object was to rob, and immediately offered 
them my watch and purse. No, signor, 
said one of them, who seemed to act as 
the leader, 'tis not your monjey we want, 
but the miserable wretch beside you; 
descend, sir, if you please, we mean you 
QO harm. The man spoke with as much 
calniness as if he were goin^ through one 
of the ordinary occurrences of every-day 
life, whilst the eye? of his companions 
glared with a frightful spirit of malevo- 
lence on my fellow traveller. I had no 
sooner descended from the carriage than 
the poor courier was seized upon and 
dragged to the ground ; he fell on his 
knees, and with clasped hands and im- 
ploring looks besought them for mercy- 
take aU, all but life;-^every amends that 
man could make, would he make; he 
would give up all; he had been deceived; 
oh, mercy! mercy! for heaven's sake 
grant me mercy ! "Mercy,** cried the 
man, with a still, quiet lau^h, that 
curdled my very blbod,-^" mercy ! didst 
thoii shew mercy when others wept and 
prayed, and besought thee to save a father 
and a husband's life? didst thou shew 
mercy? No; you never thought it 
would soon be thy turn to sue and pray 
in vain for mercy ; but I waste tune— ^ 



wretch that thou art!" — at these words he 
raised his carbine, and swinging it round 
his head with all his force, struck the 
unfortunate courier on the forehead, and 
ere I had time to interpose, the other 
two had buried their knives in his breast, 
and with their leader ascended the emi- 
nence and disappeared. I raised the un- 
happy man in my arms ; his head fell 
back ; he spoke Hot a word; and in a few 
moments breathed his last. I had the 
body conveyed to the next inn, and made 
a deposition of the circiunstances before 
the commissary, who promised that no 
pains should be spared to bring the 
offenders to justice ; but though I staid 
some months at Nice, I never afterwards 
heard the affiiir mentioned. 

J. M. B. 



CHARACTER OF THE EURO- 
PEAN POWERS IN 1187. 

Thx Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of 
Germanjr wrote a very vaunting letter 
td Saladin, previous to his taking the 
cross in 1187, in the course of which 
occurs the following ctM'ious description 
of some of the principal European nations 
of tbdt period. 

The tall Bavarian— crafty Swede — 
wary France — provident and ingenious 
England — Saxony sporting with the 
sword — agile Brabant — Loraine unac* 
quainted with peace — unquiet Burgundy 
— Friesland excelling in the sling — 
Bohemia fiercer than the wild beasts — 
the pilot Pisan. A. H. 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 

No. IV. 

COUBSt OF THX TH-AICXS VBROITOH 
I4>KI>Oir. 

RzsuiiiNO our station at the Panorama 
of London,^ I proceed to fiilfil the pro- 
mise given m the conclusion of a fprmer 
paper of this series, of tracing " the course 
through London and its vicinity, of their, 
grand and mighty river." 

If ever stream deserved to be deified, 
by the dwellers on its banks, /< Father^ 
Thames'* has surely merited to be so. 
"Without such a river, London could not. 
have arisen. The conque^ of the world," 
indeed, might raise a metropoliis ^[ual to 
London in ma^itude, and. approaching 
it in comparative wealth ^d magnifi* 
cence, on the banks of the Tiber. But 
if England have indeed been the con- 
queror of the world, it nag )been much 
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more by ber steady Industty, her perw- 
yerlng enterprise, her marithne and 
oommereial spirit^ than by her arms ; attd 
it was only the broad bosom of a river 
like thd ThameSj gently swelled by every 
tide, that could bear ttie wealth of the 
world i&tt> the arms of one fiivoured 
port. 

The benelleent mfiuence of the Thames 
in noortthing die growth of this mighty 
city, has been repaid by the grandeur 
and bettuty with which British industry 
and consequent wealth have graced bis 
banks ; and the grand result is, that his 
coorse now lies through a thick succession 
of olgects possessittg a varie^ and an 
amchint of interest unparalleled in either 
the ancient or the- modem world. 

Looking almost due west, between the 
two campanile turrets of St. FauVs, we 
discover in the extreme distance, on the 
confines of the three counties of Middle- 
sex, Buek^ and Berka, a thick, [bold 
projection^ ibrmed by the towered heights 
of Windsor. Close at their feet, over- 
looked by that stetely pUe^ so long the 
great rund mansion and for two genera- 
tions past the fttourite home of English 
royalty, flows th'« Thames, in that 
course of rich and varied sylvan beauty 
which he run^ after visiting the classic 
shades and Ume-hononred monuments 
of Oxford. 

At that point, Acnit nineteen miles 
west of us, "as the crow fliet^" the 
Thames may be txmsidered as first en- 
tering the grand circle visible fW>m the 
point ota ^hith we stand; But^^^om that 
ptoint> in his advance, he win^ close 
hidden firom our view, by height, and 
grove, «ttd tBiMance, nn^' he' reaches the 
fiur-fiEuned hill of Richmond, which we 
perceive at some distance to the left of 
the t&rtaitt point, fijrming a bold ridge in 
what may be termed the third distance in 
thepteture. 

Behind that ridge he still is hidden, 
and behind the upper portion of the 
royal gardens of Eew, just on the right 
of it. At a turn which he makes dose to 
the little told tower church of Isleworth, 
on- his left, we catch, as he approaches, 
the first interesting glimpse of his wel- 
come and quiet fiice. It is pleasant, as 
many of our readers are doubtless aware^ 
on a fine spring monung or summer 
evening, after crossing the finely-wooded 
park of Sion House, to be ferried, at that 
point, across the cheerful, sparkling cur- 
rent, and fitiroll up to Richmond on the 
otiier side, with the river on the right 
hand, and Kew garden^ on the left. 
The tall pag^ in the bwer part of 



those gardens. Is clearly distinguishable 
firom the point where we stand, rather to 
the right of Isleworth ehurch,and shooting 
up, at that distance, like a simple obelisk. 
The white face of Sion House itself, par- 
tially embowered, is discernible a little 
to the right of this latter object, and on 
the left bank of the river. 

Of the stream itself we have no further 
glimpse fi>r a considerable distance down 
Its course. Flowing quite hidden be- 
tween Brentford and Kew, and under the 
well-known bridge at the latter place, it 
emerges to view for the second time at 
one of its turnings just above the conti- 
guous villages of Mortlake and Barnes 
on its Surrey shore, dose over the red- 
roofed houses of which we trace its un- 
broken line running horiaontally across 
the picture to its next great bend against 
Chiswick, which we recognize by the 
dark stunted spure of its church standing 
almost upon the water*lB brink, and Ham^ 
mersmith, with its grey, ordinary-looking 
steeple, rather nearer us and more to the 
right, and its long ranges of unfinished 
houses. 

Sweeping again to the left, the river 
disappears entirely as it approaches the 
tower of Putney church, which we see 
distinctly on its right bank, and the spire 
of Fulham on its left — ^the high wooden 
bridge there, again, being completdy 
hidden firom our view by intervening 
ground and trees. It is in its course 
from hence down to Wandsworth, on its 
right, which we recognise by the steeple 
of its old church, towards the river, and 
tttM of its new one on the hill to the left, 
that the surface of the Thames is once 
more becoming visible. 

The great curve towards the north- 
east at Wandsworth, where it receives, 
firom the Surrey side, the truly silver 
waters of 

" The bhie transparent Vandalit,'' 

shewft us at that point the ftlU breadth 
of the stream, which again tapers off to 
the eye into a narrow line, until it opens 
out in the grand wide bend just above 
Chdsea and Battersea, where We observe 
the spire of the fimner on the right bank 
and the brick tower of Chelsea old church 
on the left, while Battersea bridge, 
rather angularly, disappears entirdy be- 
hind that projection of the Middlesex 
shore, and the objects upon it — as if it 
had been purposely contrived that as few 
of the bridges as possible in the upward 
line of the river should be discernible 
firom St. Paul's. 

It is here that, viewed firom this 
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elevation, the Thames begins to look 
xqetropolitan. Battersea spire itself is 
seen just over the towers of Westminster 
Abbey. We now find its Middlesex 
bank thickly lined with buildings, among 
wbich we distinguish the long slated 
roofs and tufted groves of Chelsea college, 
the grand military asylum being the first 
object of great national interest that 
marks the entrance of the river into the 
present metropolis. And in the rear, 
to the right, lies the thickly-peopled, 
though openly-built district of Chdsea, 
with its innumerable streets of small 
houses of the dingy London brick, 
erected for the most part within the last 
twenty years, and forming a dull, level- 
looking congregation of habitations, 
scarcely varied, except by the truly 
elegant Gothic tower of the new church, 
which this vast increase of population 
had rendered necessary. 

Descending the river — passing, on the 
Middlesex shore, two remarkably lofty 
chimneys, one of which, I believe, is that 
of the Chelsea water-works, and on the 
Surrey side, several windmiUs which, it 
must be owned, are objects more desira- 
ble in a landscape, — we come now to the 
elegant modern bridge of Vauxhall, the 
first we arrive at, that can, perhaps, be 
strictly regarded as a metropolitan struc- 
ture ; forming the communication, across 
the Thames, between the extreme western 
parts of modern London, and Vauxhall, 
Kennington, Clapham, and the Brighton 
and Dover roads, &c on the Surrey side. 
This bridge is one of the results of the 
amazing increase of the metropolis within 
the present century. 

Between it and Westminster bridge^ 
the next as we come down the stream, 
several objects demand our attention on 
either shore. First, on the left bank, 
looking fortress-like, with its round 
turrets, its long curtains, and its loop-hole 
windows, is the Milbank Penitentiary, 
close squatted on its marshy site. Just 
below it, and to the right, we distinguish 
a low group of four pointed turrets, 
peeping above the houses of the older part 
of Westminster, and shewn dark, like the 
two black-mouthed chimneys above men- 
tioned, against the light face of the long 
river line which extends from Chelsea to 
Vauxhall ; which we should hardly have 
suspected to be the top of a church ; but 
they are, in fact, the small corner towers 
of the church of St. John the Evangelist, 
one of the two original parishes of ancient 
Westminster. They are the feet of the 
elephant — if there be any truth in the 
jocose simile, that this structure resembles 



<* an elephant turned on his back." Bci • 
this as it may, we shall find, when we come 
to a nearer survey, that, notwithstanding 
the severity of satire levelled against Sir 
John Vanburgh, the architect of that 
edifice, there is much d^ance in its 
details, as well as something imposing in 
its general aspect. 

But the grand point of interest to the 
eye on that portion of the river's bank, is 
the solemn-looking mass of edifices which 
rises to our view just over the north- 
western extremity of Westminster bridge, 
thick-clustering, like the historical asso- . 
ciations that hover around them. These, 
as a whole, we see to great advantage 
from the point where we stand, and are 
also well situated for discriminating the 
several masses. First, and most prominent, 
the two great western towers, well and 
distinctly shewn as we look obliquely 
behind and between them; — then the 
massive fore-shortened ridges of the nave 
and transept, with the pinnacles of Henxy 
the Seventh*s chapel peeping over and 
relieving the great, ridge of all, the long 
sharp roofing of Westminster Hally 
which plants its portly presence across 
that end of the line of ecclesiastical 
buildings ; and against which, again, with 
its grand western gable looking upon the 
river, and just discernible, a little to the 
right of the high crown of Westminster 
bridge, is the House of Commons, as it 
mpeared before the late conflagration.. 
The buildings of the House of Lords 
having been for the most part hidden 
from view in this direction by the Hall 
and the House of Commons, the late fire 
has made little alteration in the appear- 
ance of the whole mass as seen from this 
position. 

The tower of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster (the fellow-parish of St. John's, 
in the ancient city), which, elsewhere^ 
would look by no means insignificant, 
seems there, nestling close under the giant 
sides of the Abbey, Uke something out of 
its place — ^like a superfluity at least, if not 
an excrescence. Yet, since the Abbey 
towers have so lone been mute, we ccmld 
in spare the oheemil voices of St. Mar- 
garet's bells, enlivening our holidays and 
state processions. The majestic sweep of 
Westminster bridse, spanning the river 
almost in its broa&st part, and seen here 
in fine perspective, adds mudi to the 
general grandeur of effect of tluit group 
of objects as seen in this distant view. 

We cannot here pause to meditate 
upon the countless sources of interest 
about a locality which has been the scene 
of so many august spectacles — so nuuiy 
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flolemn deliberations and momentous 
■ decisions,— .which has rung for so many 
ages with the thimders of the English 
bar and parliament,— where the fiite of 
mighty nations has so often trembled in 
the scales, — ^which enshrines the dust of 
many a lion-hearted warrior, many a 
resistless orator, many a heaven-touched 
bard, — to merit a grave in which has 
stimulated, through a course of centuries. 

The poet's, scholar's, soldier's eye, toogae, 
sword, 

to unwearied effort, and to glorious 
achievement. This is a spot to which, 
hereafter, we must often ramble* 

The opposite shore presents us with 
some objects of a different character. It 
is refreshing to turn from the solemn 
and the stony, from *< the dark grey tint 
of centuries,* 'the stem and the sepulchral, 
to the deep groves of Vauxhall, and to 
think of their fairy ^lendours, and the 
myriads of gay feet and light hearts that 
each succeeding summer sees roving 
among them. 

Midway between these gardens and the 
Surrey side of Westminster bridge, a 
grotesque-looking cluster of buildings 
rises to our view over another tufted mass 
of trees, and cuts its outline upon the 
river's &ce. There is the grand seat and 
centre of English ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, the ancient archiepiscopal palace of 
Lambeth, looking old and odd. There 
is its Lollards' tower of old black-red 
iron-looking brick — Persecution's &- 
vourite hue ; — while the rough grey 
tower on the left, with its staircase turret 
oddly projecting above it, looks also like 
some close appendage to the primate's 
residence, but is in fact the ancient parish 
church of Lambeth. The fine old elm- 
groves in the archbishop's grounds, verg- 
ing to the water, and, as viewed from this 
side, embowering the antique mansion, 
combine with those of Vauxhall to give a 
beautiful variety to that level shore. 

Westminster bridge itself dates only 
from the middle of the last century; and 
the opening of that fine communication 
has contributed greatly to the rapid 
increase of buildings over that great 
level tract extending from the Thames in 
this part to the nearest line of the Surrey 
hills, and included for the most part in 
the newly-formed borough of Lambeth. 



EOOnSM OF TOURISTS. 

A person once asked a compositor why 
he had an unusual quantity of the capitid 
letter I in his case. ** Sir," said he, " I 
am composing a book of travels." 



A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE. 

f Translated fiom the French J, 

" Hist ! hist ! are you still there ?*• 

<< We are, both of us. Have you seen 
him?" 

" Yes, the wretch ! I have tried for 

the last time to obtain from him you 

know what: he received me no better 
than usual. So now^ since extremities 
have become indispensable, let us pron 
ceed as agreed upon. Kirmann, courage^ 
my boy ! 'Tis close upon the stroke or 
twelve ; he will then go out : follow, 
till you see him entering a dark and 
deserted street, then pounce upon him, 
hand to wrist, and make him deliver up 
the objects in question. No pity, my 
friends ! swear that you will have none/' 

•« We swear!" 

«« 'Tis well ; I shall be near at hand, 
and watch the result !" 

Tile three individuals thus conversing^ 
did not present the ordinary resem- 
blance to malefactors. One of them, he 
who would appear to direct the enter- 
prise, seemed to be a good s6rt of citizen, 
well clothed, healthy, of honest dimen- 
sions, and such a one as you may see 
every day in any frequented street, with 
a full handkerchief under his arm, or an 
empty one in his hand. Something 
observable in the gait, starched look, and 
apparently di^'ointed haunches, would 
lead you to believe that this man employ- 
ed himself at some very common trade, 
which, that we may make no mistake, 
we shall not yet name. 

The smaller of the remidnlng two had 
one of the most grotesque faces you can 
conceive. His projecting proboscis truss- 
ed up between the eyes, might prove 
that nature had not fi>rgotten to make 
some noses for the convenience of spec^ 
tacles; his mouth was encircled with 
scanty and large teeth, and add to all 
thb — he was humpbacked. By the un- 
steady glimmer of a lamp swinging in 
the night wind, it was not impossible to 
perceive that the keen sight of the dwarf 
glanced with delight upon a pistol which 
he held in his right hand. 

The third personage, owing to his 
physical conformation, partook in some 
manner of a relationship between his 
two associates. Gaunt, withered, and 
cadaverous looking, his left arm raised, 
as if to point his weapon at the breast of 
a giant, it gave him no distant resem- 
blance to a gibbet. Sver and anon he 
was quaking. Was it from cold, or fear? 
It struck the hour of midnight. 

From a house well known in the 
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quarter of St. Martin, slowly poured out 
nearly a dozen men ; thje two suborned 
individuals, ever on the alert, were issuing 
at intervals, for the purpose of reconnm- 
tring, from the dark alley, which they 
had chosen for concealment ; they were 
obliged at least twenty times to go back 
and wait anew. At length they espied 
the being of their search. It was a kind 
of fashionable animal, frizzed, scented, 
and adopting a peculiar tie of the cravat. 
He crossed over to the other side of the 
street, shivering and humming an air, 
and was soon lost in one of the narrow 
cross-streets. He walked on rapidly, as 
if to avoid coming in contact with another 
wavfarer, whose heavy fiootsteps sounded 
not far off*; but changing idl 9,1 opice 
from the disposition of dread to that of 
boldness, he suddenly stopped short, and 
allowed sufficient time for those to come 
up who were effectually pi^rsuing him* 

" Halt !" cries one of them : ** money 
or life !" 

"Eh? what? eh?" 

" Money, or life !" 

And the mouths of two pistols we^e 
presented, the one at his hat, the oth^ 
at the height of his stomach. 

" Speak but ^ word and you are ^ 
dead man," chimed ip the two voices. 

*' For heaven's sake, gentlemen ! I 
have nothing to give you. I possess but 
this watch, and 'tis a pinchbeck one." 

** In that ca^ then, off* with yomr 
clothes I" 

" Do, kind gentlemen, he patent with 
my hat. I have of late made the dearest 
sacrifices to clothe myself. My jpoor 
aged mother denied herself her Uttle 
eamin|js to pay for my outfit/* 

« Liar ! off with your coat> an4 no 

delay, or else . Ah, to commefice^ 

throw away that switch." 

« There, then, gentlemen; there is 
my beautiful superfine black coat and 
velvet coll^ ; you can get a himdred and 
twenty francs for it anywhere, if the 
tailor has not deceived me." 

" Now your vest." 

** Would you send me away m che' 
miser 

*• Now off with the rest.** 

*' Oh ! merciful heaven ! the sole pair 
I p(»sess: for pity's sake, gentlemen, 
for pity ! " A peal of laughter answered 
his supplication. And ue same voice 
continued, 

** Away with you, and beware how 
you look behind you." 

The bird so strangely plucked of his 
plumage, waited not for a second injunc- 
tion. He sped on bis course, propelled 



forward by the fresh ipon^sg'tMreeM^ md 
a slight orack of a whip which descended 
on his shoulders, as he was turning the 
first corner. He received the fioUowing 
morning bv the earliest pps^ a billet 
thus penned : 

« Considering you as mudi » ooward 
as a swindler, J contrived 1^ night to 
set my two journeymen^ Paul and Kir- 
mann, across yo^r path, each luimished 
with a chocolate pistol. Tou might 
have supped off them. I had th)»n pre- 
viously attested by my worthy frioid, 
the commissary of police. You preferred 
restoring the clothes with which I had 
frirnished you, and for which you had 
refused paying me ; you have done right, 
for we are 'now quits. Get angry, yf 
you choose, and receive the felicitations 
of your very humble servant. 

Your Tailob." 



A MARRIED MAN'S REVERIE. 

BT JOHN IKMAK. 

What a blockhead my brother '^ook. is, 
not to marry! or rather, perhaps, I 
should say, what a blockhead i^ot to marry 
some twenty-five yean ago, for I suppose 
he'd hardly get any deG<ent sort of a body 
to take him, as ola as he is now. Poor 
fellow! what a forlorn , desolate kind of a 
life he leads ; no wife to take care pf hiqi 
—no children to love him — no domestic 
enjoyment — nothing snug and comfort- 
able in his arrangements at home — nice 
sociable dinners — pleasant fiices at break- 
fast. — By the way, what the deuce is the 
reason my bre^kfiist does not come up ? 
I've been waiting for it this half hour. 
Oh, I forgot ; my wife sent the cook to 
market to get some trash ^r other fi^r 
Dick's cold. She coddles tl^t boy to 
death. But, after all, I ought not to find 
fkult with Tom for not getting a wife, 
for he has lent me a good deal of money 
that came quite convenient, and I sup- 
pose my young ones will have all he's 
worth when he dies^ poor fellow ! They'll 
want it, Vto. afVa^d; for although my 
business does very well, this hoyse -keep- 
ing eats up the profits;, wit^ such a large 
fiimilyasmine. Let me see; how many 
mouths have I to feed every day? There's 
my wife and her two sisters — ^that's three; 
and the four boys— seven; and Lucy 
and Sarah and Jane, and Louisa, four 
more — eleven; tiien diere's the cook 
and the house-maid, and Ulie boy — four- 
teen ; and the woman th^t eovMB every 
4ay to wa^ and do ^dd jobs about the 
^ouse — fifteen; then there's the nuraery- 
maid—sizteeyi ; svrely there musi be 
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anotlier — I*m sure I made it out seven- 
teen wlien I vna reckoning up last 
Sunday morning at church ; there must 
be another somewhere ; let me see again; 
wife, wi&*8 sisters^ boys, girls—oh its 
mysdf ! Faith, I have so many to think 
^f and provide for, that I forget ioayself 
half the time. Yes, that makes it— 
seventeen. Seventeen people t» feed 
every day is no joke ! and somehow or 
other they all teiye most furious appe- 
tites ; but then, bless their hearts^ it "s 
pleasant to see them eat. What a havoc 
they do make with the buckwheat-cakes 
of a morning, to be sure ! Now poor 
Tom knows nothing of all this. There 
be lives all alone by himself in a board- 
ing-house, with nobody near him that 
cares a brass birthing whether he lives or 
dies. No affectionate wife to nurse him 
and coddle him up when he's ack ; no 
little prattlers about him to keep him in 
a good humour — ^no dawning intellects, 
whose development he Can amuse himself 
with watching day after day — nobody to 
study his wishes, and keep aU his comforts 
ready. Confound it, hasnH that woman got 
back from the market yet ? I feel remark- 
ably hungry. 1 don't mind the boy's 
being cclddled and messed if my wife 
likes it, but there 's no joke in having 
the breakfast kept back for an hour. O, 
by the way» I must remember to buy all 
those things for the children to-day. 
Christmas is dose at hand, and my wife 
has made out a list of the presents she 
means to put m their stockings. More 
expense — and their school-bills coming 
in too ; I remember before I was married 
I used to think what a delight it would 
be to educate the young rogues myself; 
but a man with a large family has no 
time for that sort of amusement. I won- 
der how old my young Tom is ; let me 
siee, when does his birtiiday come? next 
month, as I'm a Christian ; and then he 
will be fourteen. Boys of fourteen con- 
sider themselves all but men, now-a-days, 
and Tom is quite of that mind, I see. 
Nothing will suit his exquisite feet but 
Wellington boots, at thirty shillings a pair; 
and his mother has been throwing out 
bints for some time, as to the propriety 
of getting a watch for him — gold, of 
course. Silver was quite good enough 
for me when I was half a score years 
older than he is, but times are awfully 
changed since my younger days. Then, 
I believe in my soul, the young villain 
has learned to play billiards ; and three 
or four times lately when he has come in 
late at night, his clothes seemed to be 
strongly perfumed with cigar smoke. 



Helgho! Fathers have many troubles, 
and I can't help thinking sometimes that 
M. bachelors are not such wondnftil 
fook after all. They go to their pillows 
at nig^t with no cares on their minds to 
keep them awake ; and, when they have 
once got asleep, nothing comes to disturb 
their repose — nothing short of the house 
bein^ on fire^ can reach their peaceful 
condition. No getting up in the cold to 
walk up and down the room for an hour 
or two, with a squalling young varlet, as 
my luck has been for the last five or six 
weeks. It *s an astonishing thing to per- 
ceive what a passion our little Louisa 
exhibits for crying ; so sure as the clock 
strikes three she begins, and there's no 
getting her quiet again until she has 
nirly exhausted the strength of her lungs 
with good, straight-forward screaming. 
I can't for the life of me imderstand why 
the young villains don't get through aU 
their squalling and roaring in the day- 
time^ when I am out of the way. Then 
again, what a delightful pleasure it is to 
be routed out of one's first nap, and sent 
ofi^ post haste for the doctor, as I was, on 
Monday night, when my wife thought 
Sarah had got the croup, and frightened 
me half out of my wits with her lamenta- 
tions and fidgets. By the way there's 
the doctor's bill to be paid soon ; his col* 
lector always pays me a visit just before 
Christmas. Brother Tom has no doctors 
to fee, and that certainly is a great 
comfort. Bless my soul, how the time 
slips away ! Fast nine o'clock and no 
breakfast yet — wife messing with Dick, 
and getting the three girls and their two 
brothers ready for school. Nobody 
thinks of me, starving here all this time. 
What the plague has become of my newa. 
paper, I wonder ? that young rascal Tom 
has carried it off, I dare say, to read in 
the school, when he ought to be poring 
over his books. He 's a great torment 
that boy. But no matter ; there's a great 
deal of pleasure in married life, and if 
some vexations and troubles do come with 
its delights, grumbling won't take them 
away ; nevertheless, brother Tom, I'm 
not very certain but that you have done 
quite as wisely as I, after all. 



F&XNCH BULI.. 

At the last assizes for the department of 
the Eure et Loire, a man named Fer- 
rier, who was found guilty of incendiary 
ism, was sentenced to hard labour for 
life, and at the expiration of his sen- 
tence to be placed under the surveillance 
of the police. 
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SCRAPS FAOM MT NOTIUBOOK. 

I suppose there is ink enough wasted by 
a constant newspiqier scribbler to droum. 

him completely at the end of a year in 

which way would it be most profitably 
employed? — 

Title-pages would be a curious study. 
The modesty of some is singularly re- 
markable. For instance, ** A popular 
Treatise," never read but 1^ Iwo persons 
in the world— the author and the com- 
positor — ^by the last from sheer neces- 
sity.— 

Habit r^^lates our laughter as well 
as all things else. I have seen one read 
through a volume of the merriest jokes 
in the world, without relaxing the small- 
est muscle ; but let the stalest of them 
be retailed by a jokemonger, and a horse, 
laugh is the compliment. Such a com- 
modity is laughter! — 

Ought not every age, according to 
the increase of knowledge, to become 
more gamdous? so that, probably, a 
youth of sixteen has now talked more 
than ever ctid his grandfather of sixty. 

Carry out this idea; talking is breath, 
and in one minute, in this talkative age, 
there is breath enough expended to waft 
a Spanish armada, to compose two or 
three whirlwinds, and, perhaps, one 
moderately strong tornado — ^to lengthen 
out the lives of a thousand men to the 
age of Methuselah, and to supply twenty 
newspapers with pujffk for a whole 
year! — 

Distinguished men are not remark- 
able for very great longitude, or very 
great brevity of person. The best in- 
tellects are generally lodged about five 
feet above ground. — 

A man may do great things, and yet 
not be a great man. Which the man 
might have said when be leaped from 
the monument. — 

Turn maxims, both of which look very 
wise : 

. First — He who devotes himself to the 
nUniUuB of knowledge, resembles the 
man who proposed to spend his life in 
counting a bushel of sand. 

Secondly-r-l/»nt4/f studies are not to 
be despised. 

The carefiil examination of one 
drop of water, with the microscope, 
will give us a higher notion of the uni- 
verse, than the contemplation of the 
vastest ocean. 

M. 



SHE 



LAST TRIAL OF FIDELITY. 

( Translated Jrtym the French^ 



reign of Napoleon, worried and 
icked as it has been by the writers 



Tax 

ransacke _« .,^„ „_ ..^ w-— «• 

of memoirs^ reooUeetions and historiea^ is 
a min0 that still contains a multitude of 
rich, and, as yet, unexplored veins. The 
history of the secret associations that 
spnng up during the latter days of the 
empire, would fonn a most curious and 
interesting volume, and there would be 
no lack of materials wherewith to fill it. 
The Society of the United Brothers 
alone, would furnish pages of the most 
intense and absorbing interest, while 
nothing oould i^peal more fi»reibly to 
the im a g i n ation, than the strange and 
dramatic episodes connected with its 
existence^ and the details of iU mysterious 
initiations. Perhaps an hundred inci- 
dents might be rdated as striking and 
well conceived as the following. 

An officer of the French army, having 
incurred the suspicion or resentment of 
the emperor, thou^t it expedient to 
abandon his country, and take re&ge in 
one of the Austrian provinces; and here 
he became advised of and initiated into 
a society, the object of whose formation 
was to hurl to the ground the Colossus 
whose arm smote and governed the whole 
continent of Europe with a sceptre of 
iron. One day, a letter was brought to 
him, containing the usual signs and pas^ 
words of the society, and requiring him 
to repair, on the Allowing night, to a 
secluded spot in a forest, where he would 
meet some of his associates. He went, 
but found nobody. The orders were 
repeated four times, at intervals of a few 
days; and four times the officer sought 
the appointed place, with no better suc- 
cess than at first. On the fifth night of 
his^ appearance at the rendezvous, after 
waiting some time, he was on the point 
of returning, when loud cries suddenly 
arrested his attention. Drawing his 
sword, he hastened to the spot whence 
they seemed to proceed, and was fired 
upon by three men, who, seeing that he 
remained unwounded, instantly took to 
flight; but at his feet lay a bleeding 
corpse, in which, by the feeble light 
of the moon, he in vain sought for tokens 
of animation. He was yet bending over 
the dead man, when a detachment of 
chasseurs, summoned, apparently, by the 
noise of the pistols that had been dis- 
charged at himself, came suddenly up, 
and arrested him as the assassin. He 
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was loaded with chains, tried the next 
6ajf and condemned to die for his sup- 
posed crime. His execution was ordered 
to take place at midnight. 

Surrounded by the ministers of justice* 
he was led, at a slow pace, by the li^ht 
of torches, and amid the funereal tolhng 
of bells, to a. fast square, in the centre of 
which was a scaffi>la, environed by horse- 
men; beyond these were a numerous 
group of spectators, who muttered im- 
patiently, and, at intervals, sent forth a 
cry of abhorrence. The victim mounted 
the scafibid, his sentence was read, and 
the last act of the tragedy was on the 
point of fulfilment, when an officer let 
fid! a word of hope. An edict had just 
been promulgated by the government, 
offering pardon and life to any condemned 
criminal, who should disclose the mem- 
bers and secret tokens of a particular 
association, the existence of which was 
suspected; it was that of which the 
Frenchman, to whom these words were 
addressed, had lately become a member. 
He was questioned, but denied all know- 
ledge; they urged him to confess, with 
promises of additional reward — his only 
reply was a demand of immediate death 
— and his initiation was completed. AU 
that had passed was but a terrible trial 
of his fidelity; those who surrounded 
him were members of the society, and 
every incident that has been described, 
from the time of the first summons to 
the last feared moment of expected death, 
was only a step in the progress of the 
fearful experiment, by which they sought 
to determine the trust-worthiness of the 
neophyte. 



CASTIGATIONES.—N0. III. 

{For the ParUrreJ. 

" AnoD, I snurle and speake, after the fashion 
of the Cynics." 

The Beigne qfFoltte, 1632. 

SoMx French poet (we think it is Boi- 
leau) has somewhere said, that there is 
no fool so great as to be without his fellow. 
An unique fool would, indeed, be a rare 
biped. So it is with authors and review- 
ers : there is no stupid book that has not 
been reviewed by a more stupid critic. 
Of all our literary prigs, the reviewers are 
the most priggish ; but if you desire to 
see conceit and self-sufficiency in « high 
perfection," take an opportunity of pay- 
ing a visit to some society for the im- 
provement of inspired mechanics, where 
models of wondrous machines for cal- 
culating the number of bulls' tails 
that would reach from our earth to the 



moon, are OLhibited to the wondering 
eyes of aged spinsters, and ignorant flip, 
pant youths, who have stolen from be- 
hind the counter to run and quaff* at the 
fountain of knowledge. Sometimes by 
way of variety, a lecture is given com- 
piled from the hundred- and-one cyclo- 
paedias with which the book-market is 
overstocked, and then the facts therein 
contained are lauded by the reviewers, 
and the " exquisite tact*' and "consum- 
mate skill" and "felicitous expression" 
of the lecturer are cried up by the sage 
who undertakes to point out the literary 
tit-bits to the " discerning public ! '* 

In the Athenaeum Journal for Febru- 
ary 7th« is a review c^the last volume of 
the Transactions of « The Society Jor the 
JEncouragemeni <^ J.fis, j-c." This vo- 
lume contains, among other papers, an 
article, on ** tanning and leather-dress- 
ix^/' by the secretary, Mr. Aikin, whose 
learning and that of the reviewer in the 
jithenauffi, are about on a par. Hear 
the worthy secretary on "buif leather," 
and judge, gentlest of readers, of the abi- 
lity of either, to instruct the young and 
the ignorant. 

" Formerly, when metallic armour 
was going out of use, but while it was 
still considered advisable to cover the 
body in battle with a better protection 
than ordinary clothing, a species of very 
thick but pliant leather was made from 
the hide of the urns, or wild bull, at that 
time plentiful in the forests of Poland, 
Hungary, and the middle and southern 
provinces of Russia. The name by which 
this animal was commonly known was 
that oi Bufie,* whence is derived the 
term buff*- leather, as designating the hide 
of this animal prepared in a particular 
way. The Russia Company, which 
was chartered by Henry VIII., was 
obliged to import a certain number of 
' buffe-hides,' which were manufactured 
into leather for military use. Real bufi^ 
leather would turn the edge of a sword, 
and was pistol proof. The time of its 
principal use in this country was during 
the great civil war in the reign of Charles 
I., after which it graduaUy declined, and 
at length became obsolete. Besides the 
hides of the urns, I believe those of the 
real buffalo of Italy were employed for 
the same purpose. The buff'-leatber of 
modern times is prepared from cow-hide, 
and is used for litde else than soldiers' 
belts." 

Now we beg to inform these gentle- 
men, that the very first armour used in 
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this country, was made of the skins of 
animals ; and a little research (but this 
is not the age of research) would have 
told them, that in the reign of one of 
our Saxon kings, a military accoutre- 
ment maker was heavily fined for making 
an aketon of cow's-hide instead of the 
hide of a bull, which was always required 
for that purpose. Long after the knights 
were clad in mail, the common soldiers 
wore armour of tough bullVhide. Buff- 
leather was, we believe, used more in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, than in 
the time of ** the great civil war." As 
to turning the edge of a sword, it would 
do no such thing. We have seen and 
handled the buff-coat of that period, and 
know that it would not turn the edge 
of a sword, though it might perhaps 
resist the point of one. We caution all 
gentlemen inclined to the amiable vice of 
duelling, not to take Mr. Aikin's opi- 
nion on buff-leather, for, although a buff 
under-waistcoat may be very easily con- 
cealed , depend upon it, a bullet would 
very speedily, and perhaps very tragically 
demonstrate that " the hide of the urus * 
is not pistol proof. Verily, the Minerva 
of our age could only be depicted by 
Thomas Hood* — our Magnus Apollo 
is HUMBUG ! ! K. 



THE RATIONAL LUNATIC OF 

SALAMANCA. 

[From the untranslated works of Cervantes]. 

fFor the Parterre J. 

" Sonnding in moral virtue was his speech.'* 

ClIAUCKK. 

Chap. II. 

At that time, there happened to come 
to the city an accomplished courtesan. 
This decoy (says our author) attracted 
all the birds of the place, so that there 
was hardly a student that did not visit 
her. They told Tomas that this lady 
said she had been in Italy and in Flan- 
ders; and to see whether he knew her, 
he paid her a visit ; whether or no he 
took the Horas de Nuestra Senora with 
him, mine author saith not. However, 
the consequence of this visit was, that 
the lady fell in love with Tomas ; but 
he, not at all aware of it, would not 
enter her house again, except when he 

• Apropos, of Thomas Hood .—We are very 
sorry— sincerely sorry, to perceive symptoms 
of a falling off in the Comic Annual for the year 
1835. Mr. Hood has more originality than half 
the writers of his time. We tmut he does not 
build bis reputation on the praises of reviewers. 



was forced to it by others* At lengthy 
she discovered to him her inefimttkm*, 
and offered him all she was worth. But 
as he attended more to his books thad to 
any other pastime, he did not at all re- 
turn the laidy's affection : and she, find- 
ing herself r^eeted, and, as she thov^xt, 
didiiked, and that she oMtd mot snAeB 
the - rock of Tomas*s wiU by any ordi- 
nary means, resolved to try other meatus 
in her opinion more effieaoious, and of 
power to procure the falJBlment of her 
wishes. 

Accordingly by the advice of a Mo* 
risco woman (those descendants of the 
Arabians being then considered by the 
superstitious in Spain as the most dteply 
skilled in the mystery of charms), she 
gave Tomes, in a Toledan quince, some 
drug or mixture of drugs, believing 
that what she thus administered wouM 
force him to like her : " as if,** observes 
our author, <* there existed any herbs, 
drugs, or incantations, of power to in- 
fluence free>wUl." Yet this irrational and 
injurious notion is not extinct, even in 
England, among the lower orders; al- 
though, as experience has repeatedly 
shewn, the deluded beings who giv6 
these amatory meats or drinks, do nei- 
ther more nor less than administer poisoa 
to those who take than. 

Tomas ate so largely of the quince, 
that immediately his hands and feet be- 
gan to shake as if he had the pidsy ; and 
it was many hours before he came to 
himself again ; at the end of whidh he 
was like one stnpified; and sud in a 
foltering voice, that a qulnee which he 
had eaten had poisoned him, and UAd 
who had given it him. The officers of 
police, being informed of the oocurrelice^ 
went in search of the off^der ; but she, 
finding the evil issue of her expedient, 
had absconded, and never more appeared. 

Tomas kept his bed for six months ; in 
which he was reduced almost to a skele- 
ton, and it was evident that all his 
senses were distitfbed. Though alt pos- 
sible remedies were i^plie<^ they re- 
moved only his corporal infirmity, and 
not that of his understanding; for 
though he recovered his bodily health, 
yet he was possessed by the strangest 
kind of madness that had ever been 
known. 

The poor man imagined that be was 
made entirely of g^ass: so ^at when amy 
one came up to him, he made a terrible 
scream ; and entreaJted, in the most ra- 
tional terms, tiiat they would not oeme 
near him, lest they should break him, 
for that really and truly he was ndt Uki 
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other men, but was entirely of giass, 
firom head to foot. 

To dWest him of this atrange idea, 
many, without attending to his eries and 
entreaties, approached and embraced 
him, to convince him that he would not 
brei^ But the consequence Was, that 
the poor feUow would throw himself 
on the ground, crying out piteousAy, 
and then fell into a swoon, from which 
he scarcely recovered in four hours; 
mad when he did recover, he renewed 
his prayers and supplications that they 
would not approach him again. 

He requested that they would speak 
to him at a distance, and put what 
questions to him they chose ; for that he 
should answer all with better under- 
standing as a man of glass than as a 
man of flesh ; since glass being of subtler 
and more delicate substance, the mind 
would operate through it more quickly 
and effieaciously than through the gross 
and earthy body. 

Some, wishing to try whether what he 
said was true» asked him a number of 
difficult questions, to which he answered 
unpremeditatedly, and with great acute- 
ness. This excited the wonder of the 
most learned men of the university, and 
the professors of medicine and philoso- 
phy ; to find that a person possessed bv 
so extraordinary a madness as to think 
that he was made of glass, had at the 
same time so good an understanding as 
to answer every question with propriety 
and sagacity. 

Tomas begged that they would give 
him some case in which to put that brit- 
tle vessel, his body, lest in putting on 
any tight garment he should breidc him- 
s^: and so, they gave him a loose grey 
coat, and a very wide shirt, in which he 
dressed himself with great caution, and 
tied a cotton cord about his waist. He 
would not wear shoes of any sort : and 
the mode which he adopted of receiving 
food without any one's approaching him, 
was, to fix at the end of a stick a little 
basket, in which they put him such fruit 
as was in season. He would eat neither 
fish nor flesh ; nor would he drink, ex- 
cept at a spring or a river, and then 
only out of the palm of his hands. 
When he went through the streets he 
walked in the middle of them, looking 
up at the roofs, apprehensive lest some 
tile should fall upon him and shatter 
him. in summer he slept in the fields, 
in the open air ; and in winter, he con- 
trived to get into an inn-yard; and 
there in senile loft he would bury him- 
self in straw up to the throat, saying, 



that was the fittest and safest bedding 
for men of glass. When it thundered, 
he trembled as if his bones were full 
of quicksilver, and went out into the 
fields ; nor would he enter a town again 
until the storm was over. 

His friends kept him confined for a 
considerable time; but seeing that his 
infirmity did but increase, they deter- 
mined to accede to his request that they 
would let him go at large : he then went 
through the city, exciting the wonder 
and pity of all who knew him. The 
bo3rs soon gathered about him ; but he 
kept them off with his stick, and desired 
that they would speak without coming 
close to him, lest he should break ; for 
that, as being a man of glass, he was 
very liable to be broken. 

The boys in the streets, who are the 
most perverse creatures in existence, in 
spite of his requests and exclamations, 
b^an to pelt him with rags, and even 
with stones, to try whether he really was 
of glass as he said. But he made so 
many and such lamentable cries, that 
men who heard them were induced to 
chide and chastise the boys to make them 
desist from pelting him. 

But one day, when they were teasing 
him very-much, he turned round to them, 
and said': — ««What do you want with 
me, you troublesome vermin, buzzing 
about me like so many flies ? Do you 
take me for the Mons Testatus at Rome, 
that you throw so many pots and tiles at 
me?" 

He was always followed by many 
people, that they might hear him scold, 
and answer everybody ; and the boys at 
last thought it better to listen to him 
than to pelt him. 

Once as he was passing through the old 
clothes market of Salamanca, an old- 
clothes-woman said to him, " Upon my 
soul, Mr. Licentiate, I am sorry for your 
misfortune ; but I cannot cry." 

He turned to her, and, with great so- 
lemnity,] said, *' FilisB Hierusalem, plo- 
rate super vos et super filios vestros." 
(Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but for yourselves and for your 
children) — insinuating by this quotation 
from the gospel, as the reeuler conversant 
with Spanish history will perceive, that 
those dealers in cast-off garments were 
(as is likely) either disguised Jews, or 
descended from such of that persecuted 
people as had preferred making an out- 
ward profession of Christianity, to sharing 
in the expatriation and the attendant 
miseries of their unfortunate brethren 
expelled from Spain in the days of 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, whose impolitic 
SEeal acquired for the Spanish crown the 
Utle of Most Catholic, at the cost of the 
depopulation and impoverishment of 
their kingdom. 

The woman's husband, who was by, 
understood the drift of this reply, and 
said to him, << Friend licentiate Rdriero,*' 
(for he had given himself that name, to 
denote his vitreout composition), « thou 
art more knave than madman." 

"I care not a straw," returned he^ 
« so that I am not a fooL*' 

One man asked him, what advice or 
consolation he should give to a friend of 
his who was in great grief because his 
wife had eloped with another man. 

To which he answered, " Tell him to 
thank God for having permitted his 
enemy to be carried from his house." 

'< Then, must he| not go in search of 
her ?" said the other. 

« Let him not thmk of it," replied 
Vidriera ; <' for if he were to find her, 
he would find an incontrovertible and 
perpetual testimony to his dishonour." 

<' Well," said the other, <* be it so : 
but what shall I do to keep at peace with 
my wife ? ** 

He answered — ** Give her whatever is 
necessary for her, and let her command 
all thy household ; but never suffer her 
to eomxnasi^jthee." 

A boy said to him, " I want to run 
away from my father, for he often beats 
me : "and he answered — <* Mark well, my 
son, that the stripes which &thers give 
to their children are an honour, but those 
of the hangman are a disgrace.*' 

Standing at the door of a church, he 
saw a rustic entering it, one of those who, 
boasted, like Sancho Panza, of being old 
Christians ; that is, that their veins were 
free from Moorish/and above all, Jewish 
blood ; and behind him eame one of those 
who was not held in such eood opinion. 
The licentiate called aloud to the first, 
saying, << Stop Sunday, until Saturdcn/ is 
gone by." 

Another asked him, what he thought 
of those good ladies whose profession it 
is to facilitate a certain order of in- 
trigues. He answered, that the public 
ones were by no means so bad as the 
private ; — ^meaning, no doubt, that it is 
possible for a kind female relative or 
friend, or even a servant, to bring a 
clandestine correspondence to a crisis, 
almost as cleverly as if they had prac- 
tised that kind of business all their lives. 

For a fuller and better display of our 
madman's satirical humour, we must re- 
fer our readers to the ensuing chapter ; 



in which, being carried to Valladolid by 
a novel mode of conveyance, he makes 
his i^pearance in that city, where the 
SpanifUi court was then residing. 

CHAnsK III. 
The fiime of poor Vidriera's madness, 
with that of his answers and sayings, was 
spread through all Castile, and coming 
to the knowledge of a grandee who was 
residing at Valladolid, he wished to see 
him ; and commissioned a friend of his, 
a gentleman residing at Salamanca, to 
send the mono-maniac to him. Accord- 
ingly, meeting him one day in the street, 
the gentleman said to him, — 

**Mt, licentiate Vidriera, you must 
know, that a great personage at court 
wishes to see you." 

To which he replied, — " Sir, you will 
be pleased to make my excuses to that 

rit personage, £or truly, I am not fit 
court, being modest, and not know- 
ing how to flatter." 

Nevertheless the gentleman sent him 
to the capital ; and to carry him thither, 
made use of this expedient. He had 
him put in a pannier, such as glass was 
carried in ; balancing the mule's load 
with stones, and putting some articles of 
glass in the straw about him, to give him 
to understand that they were carrying 
him along as a glass vessel. 

It was night when they arrived with 
him at Valladolid ;~they unpacked him 
in the house of the nobleman who had 
sent for him, and who received him 
kindly, saying — "Welcome Mr. licen- 
tiate Vidriera. I hope you have had a 
good journey ; I hope you are well." 
^ To which he answered — ** No journey 
is bad which we come to the end of, ex- 
cept that which leads to the gallows. I 
am not very well ; fi>r my pulse and my 
brain have been at variance." 

The next day, seeing on a number of 
perches many falcons and other game 
birds, for which there was a kind of rage 
among the Spanish nobility of that day, 
he said that the sport of falconry was 
one worthy of princes and nobles ; but 
that they should at the same time re- 
member, that the pleasure exceeded the 
profit by more than a thousand to one. 
Coursing, he said, was very fine sport, 
especially when the dogs were borrowed. 

His host was entertained by his mad- 
ness and his satirical sallies ; and let him 
go about the town, under the care and 
protection of a man who prevented him 
from being annoyed by the boys, to 
whom, as to all the town, he was known 
in less than a week : and at every stei^ 
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ID every street, and at every corner, he 
answered all the questions that were put 
to hun. 

Amongst others, a student asked him 
if he was a poet ; as it seemed to him 
that he had a genius for everything. 

He answered, — *< Hitherto^ I have 
neither been so foolish nor so fortu- 
nate." 

« I don't know what you mean by 
being so foolish or so fortunate/' said 
the student ; and Vidriera replied — 

" I have not been so foolish as to be- 
come a bad poet, nor so fortunate as to 
be a good one.** 

Being asked by another student in 
what estimation he held poets, he an- 
swered, that he had great esteem for 
their art, but none for themselves. 

They asked him his reason; and he 
said, that of the vast number of poets 
which there were in Spain, so few were 
good, that they were hardly to be men- 
tioned : and that therefore, there being 
no good poets, there were none for him 
to esteem : but that he admired and re- 
vered the art of poetry, because in it 
were included all other arts; since all 
others were subservient to it, contribu- 
ting to adorn and polish it, and develope 
its wonderful powers, to the advantage, 
the delight, and wonder of the world. 
He continued: — " I well know in what 
manner a good poet should be esteemed; 
for I remember those lines of Ovid — 

Cnra Deftm Aiernnt olim regumqne Poetae, 
Prseminqne antiqai magna talere chori, 
Sanctaqae majeatas, et erat venerabile Domen 
Yatibas ; et largae saepe dabantar opes. 

Still less can I forget the high quality of 
poets, since Plato calls them interpreters 
of the gods; and Ovid says of them — 
Est Deas in nobis, agitante caiescimas illo. 
And also, 

At sacri vates, et diytaa cnra vocamvr. 

This is said of good poets : what shall 
be said of bad ones, of poetasters, but 
that they are the most arrant idiots and 
coxcombs in the world !" 

He added, ** Oh ! it is fine to see 

a new fledged bard when he wants to 
repeat a sonnet to some other bardlings 
about him, how he prepares them for the 
infliction, saying — * Gentlemen, will you 
oblige me by hearing a little sonnet 
which I happened to compose last night, 
and which, though it is good for nothing 
at all, yet, in my humble opinion, pos- 
sesses a grace — a turn — a peculiar kind 
of — something — of which I cannot con- 
vey to you an idea, except by repeating 



it !' Then, twisting his lips, and arching 
his brows, he rummages his pocket, and 
from amongst a multitude of dirty, 
worn-out scraps of paper, containing a 
shoal of other sonnets, he draws forth the 
one he means to recite^ and at length 
pronounces it with affectedly mellifluous 
tone. If his audience are so wicked or 
so ignorant as not to applaud it, then he 
says. Gentlemen, either you did not un- 
derstand the sonnet, or I did not read it 
well; so I had better repeat it again; 
and be so kind as to pay a little more 
attention, for, upon my honour the sonnet 
deserves it, it does indeed ; — and there- 
upon be gives it out again, with fresh 
pauses, and fresh grimaces. 

" And then, to hear them criticising 
one another ! Again, what shall we say 
of the barking of these upstart wh^ps at 
the great and venerable ancients? And 
what of those who rail at some excellent 
and illustrious men, in whom shines 
forth the true light of poetry, and who, 
making it their recreation and diversion 
from their many important occupations, 
therein testify their sublime genius, and 
their exalted conceptions, in spite, and to - 
the confusion of the ignorant and short- 
sighted, who judge of what they do not 
know, and condemn what they do not 
understand? And what of those who. 
would have us value and esteem the dul- 
ness that is pampered in palaces, or the 
ignorance that clings for support to the 
altar?" 

Another time, they asked him what 
was the reason that poets were, for the 
most part, poor ? He answered, that it 
was because they chose to be so ; for that 
they had it in^their power to be rich, if 
they would profi.t by the opportunities 
that occurred to them, since their mis- 
tresses were always extremely rich, — their 
hair being of gold, their foreheads of 
burnished silver, their eyes of emerald* 
their teeth of ivory, their lips of coral, 
their necks of transparent crystal, and 
their tears were liquid pearls ; and that 
whatever, ground they trod upon, how 
rude and sterile soever it mi^ht be, im- 
mediately produced roses and jessamines ; 
that their breath was pure amber, musk, 
and civet : all which things were marks 
and evidences of their exceeding great 
wealth. 

[As a remarkable instance of the lite- 
rary folly of his time, which our licentiate 
here satirises, I am tempted to quote a 
sonnet, as translated by Lord Holland, 
from the Arcadia of Lope de Vega,^ the 
most popular of all the Spanish writers 
of that day. 
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Not winter eryMal ever wm mora clear. 
That checks the correot itt the moontain 

stream ; 
Not high-wrodght ebony can blacker leem ; 

Nor blner doth the flax its blossom rear ; 

Not yellower doth the eastern gold appear; 
Nor pnrer can arise the scented steam 
Of amber, which luxurious men esteem ; 

Nor brighter scarlet doth the sea-shell bear. 

Than in the forehead, eyebnms, eyes, and 
hair. 
The breath and lips of my most beaateons 
queen, 

Are seen to dwell, on earth, in fsce divine. 

And since like all together is my fiiir. 
Lifeless elsewhere, alive in her are seen 

Ice, ebon, flax, gold, amber, and carmine. 

Here we have, indeed, a perfect invert- 
tory of cbarms ; the formidable array of 
nouns substantive at the end having, to 
borrow his lordship's comparison, very 
much the aspect of a line in the Propria 
qtuB maribus. It may not be unfair to 
oppose to the above the following sonnet, 
from among those attributed to Lope's 
great English cotemporary, Shakspeare. 

My mistress* eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red : 
If snow be white, why then her breasU are dan ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her 
head. 
I have seen roses damask'd, red and white. 

But no soch roses see I in her cheeks ; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress 
reeks. 
I love to hear her speak^^yet well I know 

That nnisie hath a far more pleaslnf sound ; 
I grant I never saw a goddess go,— — 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare.] 

All this^ and more^ he said of bad 
poets ; but of good ones he always spoke 
in terms of the highest commendation. 

He once leaned, with great caution, 
lest he should break himself, against the 
door of a bookseller *s shop, and said to 
him — *< This trade of yours wouM please 
me well, but tor one fault which it 
has.'* 

• The bookseller asked him what that 
was ; and he answered — ** The grimaces 
you make when you buy the copyright 
of a book, and the trick which you put 
upon the author if he happens to publish 
it at his own cost; since, instead of fifteen 
hundred copies, you have three thousand 
printed; and when the author thinks, 
l^ood man, that his own copies are selling, 
It is yours that are disposed of." 

Here, one cannot help remarking how 
small a share of the boasted Castiiian 
honour must have fidlen to the lot of 
Spanish publishers in the days of Cer- 
vantes ; for it is not to be supposed that 
so broad and unqualified a charge would 
have been brought by our rational luna- 



tic against the professibn^ had not llie 
application been general. The days are 
gone by, in England, when it was thought 
a good joke to swindle an author : surely 
it is the same at this day, even in de- 
graded Spain ! 

It happened the same day, that six 
criminals were to be flogged tiirough the 
streets; and when the crier began to 
publish their crime% saying, " The first 
for a thief," Vidriera called out aloud to 
those who stood before him, saying, 
« Get out of the way, my friends, lest 
this reckoning should begin with some 
one of yoM." 

There was present a chairman, who 
said to him, « Of us, Mr. Licentiate, 
you haye nothing to say :" 

*• No," answered Vidriera, " except 
that each one of you knows more sins 
than a confessor ; only, with this di£fer* 
ence, that the confessor knows them, and 
keeps them secret ; but you fgo and pub- 
lish them in the tayems." 

This was overheard by a mule-driver 
(for there were all sorts of people con- 
tinually listening to him), and be said — 
" Of us, Mr. Bottle, there is little or 
nothing to be said, for we are honest 
men, and necessary in the conmion- 
wealth." 

To which the licentiate answered— 
" The honour of the master is reflected 
in the servant. Mark, therefore, whom 
you serve, and you shall know how much 
you are honoured. Yon fellows are the 
greatest blackguards upon the face of 
the earth. Once, before I was a man of 
glass, I went a journey on a hack mule ; 
and I counted in it a hundred and twen« 
ty-obe blemishes, all in the first degree, 
and inimical to the welfare of mankind. 
All mule-drivers are partly pimps or 
bullies, partly thieves, and partly buf- 
foons. If their masters (for so they caU 
those who ride their mules) be simple, 
unsuspecting people, they practise all 
sorts of tricks upon them. If they are 
foreigners, they rob them ; if students, 
they curse them ; if monks, they swear 
at them; but if soldiers, they tremble at 
them. 

<<They and sailors, waggoners, and 
carriers, lead an extraordinary sort of 
life, and one peculiar to themselves. 
The waggoner passes the greater part 
of his life within the space of a yard and 
a hal^ as it cannot be much more from 
the yoke of his mules to ^he front of his 
waggon. One half of the time he is 
singing, and the other half swearing, or 
^ring the word of command to his 
mules ; and if a wheel h^penn to sink 
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in the mlro^.two oaths ar9 thea of more 
service to him than three mules, 

(' Sailors are a rude and heathenish 
tribe that know no language but that 
which is used on ship-board. In fair 
weather they are diligent) and in foul 
weather they are idle. In a storm, many 
of them command, and few of them obey. 
Their ^od is their mess, and their pas- 
time to see the passengers sea-sick. 

*^ Carriers are a set of men that are 
divorced from the bed-clothes, and mar- 
ried to the pack-saddle. They are so 
diligent, ai»d fearful of being too late, 
that rather than lose their journey, they 
will lose their souls. Their music is the 
noise of the mortar, in which they bruize 
their grain ; their sauce is hunger ; their 
rftfl*i*^«, to get up and feed their mules ; 
and their masses, never to hear any." 

When he said this, he was at the door 
of an i^thecary*^ shop (the apothecary 
being, as in those days he was in England 
also, merely a retailer of drugs and com- 
pounder of medicines) ; and, turning to 
the master of it, he said — '* Sir, yours is 
a salutary calling,, if it were not so hos- 
tile to the lamps." 

** In what way is it an enemy to the 
lamps?" asked the apothecary; and 
Vidriera answered — ** Because, when 
any oil ia wanting, you supply it from 
that of the lamp?) which is nearest at 
hand ; and there is another thing in this 
trade of yqur^ enough to ruin the repu- 
tation of the niost skilful physician in the 
world." 

Being asl^ed what it was, he answered, 
that there wa« an apothecary who, be- 
cause he was afraid to say that there was 
anything wanting in his shop which the 
physician prescribed, substituted for the 
things ordered in the prescription* others 
which he thought had the same virtue 
and quality, though they really had not : 
so that the medicine being ill-com- 
pounded, had an effect quite the reverse 
of that which it would havQ had* if mixed 
according to the prescription; — ares^lt 
which many a poor Englishman at this. 
day experiences from, the ignorance, and 
carelessness of country druggists, though 
in the present state of the profession* 
little of t^at kind can be apprdiend^d. 
from any regular apothecary. 

He was then asked what he thought 
of physicians; to which he replied: — 

'* Honora medicum prqpter necessi- 
tatem, etenim creavit eum altissimus^ 
A Deo enim est omnis medicina,, et a 
Rege acoipiet danationem. Disciplina 
medici exaltabit caput iUlus, et in con- 
spe^tu magnatuusL . coUaudabitur. AltiSr 



simus de terr& creaTit medidnam, et tIt 
prudens non abhorrebit illam.* Thus 
saith Ecclesiasticus, of physic, and of 
good physicians; and of bad ones might 
be said exactly the reverse ; fcr there is 
no set of men more hurtful to the com- 
monwealth than they. The judge may 
deny or delay justice; the advocate may 
exert his powers to establish an unjust 
claim; the tradesman may cheat us of 
our money; — in short, all those with 
whom we necessarily have dealings, may 
injure us in some degree: but to take 
our lives without fear of punishment is 
what none of them can do. Only the 
physician can, and does, slay us with 
safety and impunity, without unsheath- 
ing any other weapon than a recipe: nor 
are his offences to be discovered; because 
they are forthwith put under ground. 

** I remember that once, when I was a 
man of flesh, and not of glass, as I am 
now, a certain patient dismissed a second- 
rate physician whom he had employed, 
and took the advice of another ; a few 
days after, the former happening to pass 
by the shop to which the latter sent his 
prescriptions, asked the apothecary how 
his late patient was going on, and 
whether the other physician had pre- 
scribed any purgative for him. The 
apothecary answered that he had a pre- 
scription for a purge which was to be 
taken the next day: he asked to look at 
it; and seeing that at the bottom of it 
was written Sfumat tUluculo^ he said — * All 
that this purge contains, appears to me 
to be very well, excepting only this dt- 
luetiio; for it is .too humid.**' 

What a picture is here presented to us, 
of the state of medical practSiee in Spain 
in those days, which were alto the days 
of barber-shrgery and barbarous physic 
in England. Since then, every reader 
is aware that we have fkr outrun the 
Peninsular professors of the healing art* 

In Spain, the faculty of medicine has 
never been in honour. It is not there 
88 in England, where among the mem* 
hers of that £uiulty have been some of 
our most amiable scholars, most aecom<r 
plished writers, and brightest ornaments 
of' society. But indeed, were the science 

• In the BnelfohApocryplni, thiii>— 

HoAonr a pbysician with the hooour dne 
onto him, for the uses which ye may have of 
hiro ; for the Lord hath created hira. 

For of the Most High coraeth healingf and 
he shall receive honoar of the king. 

The skill of the physician shall lift np his. 
head; and in the sight of great men he shall 
be in admiration. 

The Lonl hath created medicines ont of the 
earth, and he that is wise will not abhor them. 
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in greater ateem, and woe its profeMon 
ever so enlightened and ddlftil, the thiek 
darkness of sapendtion in which that 
mott catholic country is involved* would 
oppoae an invincible obstacle to its sue- 
cessAil practice. What can medicine 
hope to accomplish in a country where^ 
although, after enduring many a pang, 
she did, indeed, some time ago expunge 
the use of bark and inoculation from the 
catalogue of mortal dns, yet if the plague 
appears in a city» the physicians are 
afraid to declare it infectious; and the 
only measures taken to prevent its ra>- 
vages,'are^ to .offer up certain prayers, 
and to bless the .four cardinal winds with 
a fragment of the true cross, an image of 
the Virgin, or some relic equally potent 
— and where often in individual cases, 
under the idea of flattering the humour- 
of some tutelary saint, or of one who is 
supposed to take, especial interest in thet 
cure of that particular disease, the veryi 
means are resorted to, which in. the 
course of nature are- calculated either to 
aggravate the malady, oir to produce a 
relapse. 

CCandfidedatp, 172 J. 



MISCELLANIES. 

TLANTS or VARIOUS COUNTKIES. 

It is generally known that cold coun- 
tries have fewer species of plants than 
warm ones. A learned botanist shews 
that this difference constantly follows 
the progression of the temperature. In 
Spitsbergen there are only 90 species of 
plants; in Lapland, 534; in Iceland, 
553; in Sweden, 1,500; in Branden- 
burg, 2,000; in Piedmont, 3,800; in 
Jamaica, 4»000; and in Madagascar, 
5,000. 

AKXCDOTX or KAFOLEOK. 

In his march from €rasa to Ja£b, Buo- 
naparte having halted at Ibna, ordered 
the sheikh of the village to furnish him 
with a hundred oxen, a hundred loads of 
com, and a hundred measures of flour. 
The Bedouin, forced to obey, humbly 
gave what the French general demanded. 
The knife was already at the throat of 
several of the oxen, when the sheikh, 
bursting into tears at the sight of his 
cattle ready to perish, said to Buona- 
parte, ** O Sultan, do you see what your 
soldiers are about to do?" Touched by 
his tears and his simplicity. Napoleon 
restored him his oxen, his com, and his 
flour, and contented himself with receiv- 
ing his hospitality. — CorreyHmdance de 
V orient par Mickand et Poujoulat. 



WATaa or ram ockav. 

After all the talk about the mountain 
billows of the ocean, the hei|^t of waves 
in a storm is only about twenty-lbiir 
feet. Yet I have known practical sailors^ 
who rated them at a hundred. 

FOKTKT AND PASTRT. 

A German poet, having lately written a 
gastronomic song .upon the pastry of one 
of the best pastrycooks of his place, the 
latter thought he could not better testify 
his gratitude, than by sending him one 
of the objects he had celebrated in his 
song. . llie poet was at first enchanted 
with the work ; but,'0 grief on finishing 
the last morsel ! he recognised in the 
pfiper on which it . lay when baked, the 
copy of his song with . which he had 
testified his homage to the pastrycook. 
In a great rage he ran to his shop, and 
accused him with .the crime, of UeuB 
poetiae. '* Oh,' sir," replied the artist, 
not in the least disconcerted, '/< why so 
angry? I have only followed your ex- 
ample ; you made a song upon my pastry, 
and I have made poAry upon your 
iongJ" H. w. 



If a person has a mind to be witty, be 
must shew it off neatly, or it will excite 
ridicule and contempt, instead of appro- 
bation and merriment. He must like- 
wise carefrdly avoid personal observations 
which maybe considered in the least de- 
gree ofiensive, lest he excite disgust and 
hatred : — The following has been con- 
sidered a pretty good specimen of wit : 
A party of young friends were dining 
together at a tavern, and, as might be 
expected at such a meeting, were all in 
high good humour. One of the waiters 
made a fiilse step ; he tried hard to gain 
his balance, but in vain, and down he 
tumbled. Upon which, one of the com- 
pany, who had observed him, cried out, 
<' Ah, never mind ; you fell not-wUh- 
stamUngm** Shortly afterwards, an op- 
portunity occurred for the waiter to re- 
pay this piece of wit by another. Having 
been in the same capacity at one of the 
universities, he had learned many words 
made use of there. As soon as the cloth 
was removed, the witty gentleman called 
out, " Waiter, bring us a bottle of *<hic 
HJBC HOC." Waiting some time, and no 
wine appearing^ he called the waiter 
again. He came, — ^* Well, where *s the 
HOC ?"— " I beg your pardon sir," said 
the waiter; "but I thought, as you 
ordered it, you declined it /" r. j. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF 
MY FIRST CAMPAIGN. 

fFor the Parterre J, 

'TwAs my first campaign — I might al- 
most say my first field ; for though I^was 
present at the desperately fiiught battle 
of Dresden,, and the variety of slight 
engagements which fiiUowed, all seemed 
to dwindle to nothingness, before the 
mighty struggle which I was to witness 
on the morrow. It was the eve of the me- 
moralde battle of Leipsic, upon the issue 
of which, . the destiny of Europe seemed 
to depend : the last great effort ci that 
gianftr spirit, who had wielded the thun- 
derbef ts of war upon so many victorious 
fields. 

' I belonged to a regiment of cuiras~ 
siers ; we were in the rear of .the '< grand 
army/' and the shades of night h^ de- 
scended long ere we arrived at the spot 
which we were to occupy for the night ; 
watchfires were blazing along our whole 
line, surrounded by the fiitigued soldiery. 
' After obtaining some little refiresh- 



«ment, I walked forward a few paces to 
observe our position. From the proximity 
of the countless watchfires which blazed 
in the direction of the enemy, I judged 
that immediately morning dawned, the 
battle would commence^ so near were we 
to each other. 

What an imposing scene ! — two of the 
greatest armies that had ever followed 
European leaders, lay hushed in repose 
— nothing disturbed the awful calm but a 
confused murmur, like the hum of some 
mighty hive. 

- What reflections crowded upon my 
mind ! Before the seUang of to-m(Hrrow*s 
sun, how many brave men, who were 
now full of lusty vigour, would be 
stretched upon the bare earth stiffening 
in their gore-r-how soon would this re- 
pose be disturbed by the deafening thun- 
der of cannon, the rude shock of cavalry, 
and close and deadly bayonet charge* 

In the midst of my reflections I was 
joined by an oflScer of my own troop : he 
bad entered the regiment at the same 
time as myself, and we had formed a 
sincere friendship for each other. His 
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usually cheerful countenance^ now wore 
an expression of deep thought, if not of 
melancholy. Upon my rallying him 
upon his rueful visage, in a subdued 
tone he thus'addressnl me, « My dear 
friend, I feel a strange presentiment that 
to-morrow will end my mortal career. I 
know you will laugh at me for indulging 
in what you deem chimerical forebod- 
ings; but the conviction that I shall fall 
in to-morrow's contest is indelibly fixed 
in my imagination. You have always ex- 
pressed a sincere regard for me, let me 
now bring you to the proof; promise 
me that you will deliver these two pack- 
ets to the parties to whom they are ad- 
dressed. This is addressed to one for 
whom my heart beats with an affection 
that shall cease not till I am a lifeless 
corse : it contains a miniature and a lock 
of my hair. The other is addressed to 
my father, M. d' Olliever, and contains 
a locket which is composed of his and 
my sister s hair. Promise me that in 
the event of my death, you will deliver 
these with your own hands, i have co- 
gent reasons for being thus urgent, for 
I more than suspect a villain of calum- 
niating me in the tenderest quarter — my 
love to H^lene de Chaluz, to whom you 
will find the packet addressed." I 
pledged myself to comply with his re- 
quest, but at the same time endeavoured 
to chase those sombre forbodings from 
his mind : my efforts were ineffectual 
however, and he continued plunged in 
settled gloom. • 

Our conference was scarcely finished, 
before the f^nt streaks of day appeared 
in the horizon: we hastily joined our di- 
vision, when all was bustle and confusion, 
which however was soon hushed, and 
every man mounted and ready for action. 
We were not kept long iii suspense, for our 
veteran colonel received orders to take, 
up a position in the rear of a large wood 
which protected our left fiank ; here we 
were quickly joined by squadron after 
squadron, until we mustered some thou^ 
sands strong. It .was now evident that 
one of those sudden and irresistible 
shocks of cavalry, with which Napoleon 
was so wont to surprise his enemy, was 
in oontemidation. The enemy however 
soon shewed himself to be aware of our 
movements, by sending several rounds of 
, artillery crashing through the wood ; no 
time was therefore to be lost, we were 
quickly wheeled into line, and at the 
eommand of a voice which every horse- 
man knew well, every blade flashed in 
fSbe ftdnt morning light ; — again thait voice 
W9» heard thundering — forward ! — 



charge ! and on we rushed, the solid 
earth trembling beneath the thunder of 
our chargers' hoofs, — our brave chief,who 
had led so many daring charges, about 
twenty yards in front, his sabre flashing 
above his head, and his long dark locks 
waving like war-pennons on the breeze. 

Terrific as our charge was, it was un- 
successful ; for the enemy having re- 
ceived notice of our intention, had so 
strengthened his position by bringing 
up his bravest troops, that we were 
unable to force his ranks. 

Our onset seemed to have been the 
signal for the commencement of the 
general engagement, which now raged 
along the whole line with a fury which 
I have never seen equalled : one inces- 
sant roar of cannon and musketry rolled 
from the opposing lines. The proximity 
of the two armies was so great that every 
volley did most deadly execution ; whole 
ranks were struck to the earth, and regi- 
ments were reduced to skeletons without 
once changing the position they had pc- 
cupied in the morning. 

Night was drawing on apace; but not 
a foot of ground had been won or lost 
on either side. Owing to the sanguin- 
ary contests in which we had been con- 
stantly engaged since break of day, our 
regiment was almost annihilated, — ^but 
our services were not yet to be dispensed 
with : in conjunction with some regi. 
ments of chasseurs, we were ordered to 
attack and drive back a division of Pola- 
russian infantry, and cover several regi- 
ments of Austrian cuirassiers. Whilst 
forming for this service, I bantered my 
friend upon his melancholy forebodings, 
for like myself he had hitherto escaped 
without a single wound : before he could 
reply, we received orders to i^arge, and 
I saw him no more alive. Upon our 
charging the Austrian cuirassiers, they 
retreated almost annihilated, leaving the 
infantry to their fate; they formed in 
squares, and firmly awaited our attack*- 
How my heart bled for these gallant 
men, thus compelled to maintain a con.^ 
test so unequal. In vain did we endea- 
vour to break in upon them ; — ^firm as the 
earth that supported them, they with- 
stood our repeated shocks; again we 
returned to the charge, and again werv 
we received by the steady huzza, the 
deadly shower of balls, and the bristling 
ranks of bayonets; and again were we 
forced to retreat before our brave oppo- 
nents. 

In the third charge which we made at 
this devc^ed band, a ball not twenty 
yards from the muizle struck my bridle 
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arm, almost st the same moment my 
horse was shot under me, — ^in falling, he 
pitched me forward on my head, and I 
fell insensible on the plain. Upon re- 
eovering my senses, I found myself in 
total darkness, stretched on the field of 
battle with my arm broken, and my body 
sore from the bruises I had received in 
my fall. After some efforts I raised my- 
adf upon my feet and endeavoured to 
walk, but the spot upon which I had 
fallen was so thickly covered with the 
dead and wounded that I could not stir, 
wthout disturbing some dying wretch. 
Oh God ! the^ memory of that dreadful 
night dings to my recollection with a 
tenacity that bids defiaoce to the efforts 
of time to efface it. Shrieks of despair 
and agony, aceompanied by fearful 
eurses and imprecations, resounded from 
— but enough ! enough ; let me no longer 
dwell upon the harrowing theme. In a 
short time I was discovered by a party 
sent out to collect the wounded, and 
fKMdveyed to a hospital at Leipsic. From 
the inquiries I made concerning the fete 
of my friend, I learnt that he had been 
so desperately wounded that he was not 
expected to survive many hours ; he also 
liad been conveyed to Leipsic. 

In that city the utmost confusion 
reigned ; the streets were crowded with 
-wagfma bearing the wounded soldiery 
to the hospitals. The inhabitants were 
in the utmost consternation : from the 
issue of the first day's conflict, they fully 
expected to have the victorious allies 
thundering at their gates ; it was even 
reported that the king of Saxony had 
sent proposals of capitulation to the 
allied sovereigns. 

After my wound had been dressed, I 
went the round of the hospitals, hoping 
to gain some intelligence of my friend. 
After a toilsome search, I was so &r 
successful as to find his remains, for his 
i|Hrit had fled some hours before my 
arrival : he had been shot through tbs 
lungs, and all human aid was futile. As 
I gaaed upon bis lifeless form, my ima« 
gination eoijured up visions of the fond 
relatives and friends to whom I should 
shortly have to communicate the sad 
narrative of his tragical end, and my 
eyes were unconsciously dimmed with 
tenrs. I resolved to execute the com- 
mission with as little delay as possible; 
but the hazards - incident to a soldier's 
life, rendered the accomplishment of it 
doubtful. 

I will not detain the reader, by a re- 
capitulation of the memorable events 
which occurred subsequently to those I 



have endeavoured to relate in the fere- 
going pages ; it will suffice to say, that 
the l9th of October beheld Napoleon 
and the wreck of his splendid army re- 
treating through Leipsic, totally disor- 
ganised : of four hundred thousand men 
with whom he had commenced the cam- 
paign, barely ninety thousand escaped 
beyond th^ Rhine. 

This disastrous chain of events at 
length terminated in the abdication of 
the emperor, and I then found mjrself 
at liberty to fulfil my promise. After 
spending a few weeks with my fk-iends 
in order to recruit my shattered health, I 
set out upon my melancholy mission. 
My journey lay through some of the 
most beautiful provinces of southern 
France ; and to one who had so long 
been accustomed to the blasting scenes 
of war, nature seemed clothed in double 
charms. 

At the conclusion of my second day's 
journey I arrived at my place of desti- 
nation, which was a retired village. It 
being late in the evening before I ar- 
rived, I determined to postpone my 
errand until the following morning,when 
I might make my d^bClt in some decent 
trim. The caberet I found'did not fur-* 
nish accommodations in the most supe- 
rior style of elegancy but I had seen too 
much of the " bivouac" to stand upon 
niceties. 

Scarcely had morning dawned before 
I was roused from my slumbers by the 
•merry peals of the village bells, and other 
joyful demonstrations, with which the 
populace are wont to celebrate some 
happy event. When the landl<H'd en- 
tered with my morning meal, I inquired 
the reason of those joyful ebiiUitioos. 

<^Why, Monsieur," exclaimed he, 
" J thought ail the world knew this 
was to be the wedding-day of Count 
Lenms and H^lene de Chaluz — it is the 
talk of the whole province. The Ck)unt 
is the richest man in this part of France^ 
and who will deny that H^lene de Cba- 
lua is as handsome as he is rich? No 
one who has once seen her, I think. 
Yes, yes; a splendid ^te shall we see 
this day, I promise you.'' 

So saying, he hastily left me, to attend 
to the numerous ffuests who were now 
rapidly filling his little hostelry. 

His unexpected infortnation filled me 
with perplexity and astonishment. — 
H61^ne de Chaluz about to be married I 
— Could she then so soon forget tbe» 
devoted affection of him, who, in the 
dark hour of death, had dwelt upon' 
her remembrance with such intense emo- 
n2 
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tion. Lewis had expressed his suspicions 
of the machinations of a villain, — was 
that villain Count Lenois? Possibly 
so. At all events I resolved to redeem 
the pledge 1 had so solemnly given my 
friend, and that with as little delay as 
possible. Inquiring, therefore, of the 
landlord, he directed me to the mansion 
which was about to become the scene of 
so much festivity. I found it surround- 
ed by equipages of every description, 
and crowded with the company invited 
for the occasion. Upon requesting to 
see Madame de Chaluz, I was ushered 
into an ante-room, and after a "short 
delay an elderly lady entered, and an- 
nounced herself by that title. I in- 
stantly concluded that she was the mother 
of the lady I wished to see. 

**1 am extremely sorry. Madam,*' 
said I, '*to intrude at so unseasonable 
a juncture, but I am compelled by un< 
avoidable circumstances to request a 
short interview with your daughter.'* 

" Why, really, sir,*' she replied, " you 
have reason to apologise for your ill- 
timed intrusion. What business of so 
pressing a nature can you have with my 
daughter, that you are compelled to in- 
terrupt her almost in the midst of her 
nuptials ? Cannot you communicate it 
to me ; you may rely upon her hearing 
it the earliest convenient opportunity. 
You cannot possibly see her now, for she 
only icwaits my return to enter the car- 
riage with the Count.'* 

I again apologized for my interrup- 
tion, but declined acquainting her with 
my errand, which was, I said, intended for 
her daughter's ear alone. After some 
further urging on my part, she acceded 
to my request, but manifestly with the 
greatest possible reluctance. She left 
the apartment, and in a few minutes 
returned with a young lady, whom she 
introduced as her daughter, and again 
retired. Her appearance instantly struck 
me: she was rather above the middle 
height, of a m^estic and graceful 
%ure; her handsome countenance was 
strikingly expressive, causing emotion 
in the most heartless and phlegmatic ob- 
server. She was arrayed in all the 
i^lendour becoming the wealth and rank 
of her intended husband; but her speak- 
ing features were darkened by a cloud 
of the deepest melancholy, forcing the 
beholder to the conviction that the 
lighting &ngs of grief had already fixed 
upon her young heart. 

As I gsoed upon her speaking counte- 
nance, the conviction that the image of 
Lewis was still engraved upon her heart, 



and that she was encompassed in the 
toils of some designing villain irresist- 
ibly fastened upon my mind. 

For some seconds I stood perfectly at 
a loss how to open my melancholy em- 
bassy, being convinced that the dureftd 
intelligence at such a moment would 
produce overwhelming effiscts. At 
length, in a faltering voice, I commenc- 
ed the melancholy narrative. At the 
mention of her lover's name, the truth 
flashed like lightning through her brain, 
her face assumed a deadly paleness, she 
sunk -upon a seat, and seemed gasping 
for breath. This was too much for me ; 
I hastily produced the packet directed to 
her, and placing it in her trembling 
hand, tiu^ed away to avoid seeing the 
troubled emotion I was convinced it 
would occasion. I heard her tear open 
the envelope— « silence of some minutes 
ensued — at length I ventured to cast my 
eyes towards her — she had read the let- 
ter, and was slowly untwirling a lock of 
his beautiful hair, which he had wound 
about her miniature. The torrent of 
her emotions at length found vent. 

** I knew, it — I said it,** cried she^ in 
frenzied tones. " I have been deceived, 
I have been entangled in the snares of 
a villain. Oh ! wretch that I was, to lis- 
ten to his vile calumnies, to have bad 
my mind poisoned with the breath of 
this reptile. But thou shalt be revenged 
Lewis ; never, never will I be his : but 
am not I at this moment arrayed ready 
to be led forth his victim? — thus, thus 
perish the wretch's hopes!" As she 
uttered these words, she snatched the 
rich coronet of diamonds that glittered in 
her dark hair, and dashed it to the floor, 
at the same time shrieking violently, and 
in the paroxysm of h&c passion, tearing 
from her person the valuable jewels with 
which she was decorated, and throwing 
them from her with frantic energy. 
Nature could endure no more^ she fell 
violently to the floor in deep convulsions. 

Her screams, and the noise of her fall, 
brought [her mother and several of the 
bridal party into the room; a genUe- 
man, whom I supposed to be the Count, 
hastened to raise her and support her in 
his arms, others of the company crowd- 
ing round her with looks of astonidi- 
ment and dismay. Upon applying re- 
storatives, she slowly recovered ; but no 
sooner did she perceive the person who 
supported her than she renewed her 
shrieks, writhing in his embrace with 
signs of the utmost loathing. 

"^Unhand me, wretch," she cried, 
" thy touch strikes horror to my soul ! 
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Away, reptile! lest thou wouldst have 
me expire at thy feet.** She relapsed 
more violently than before, and was 
speedily borne to her apartment, followed 
by the wondering group. 

I remained perfectly unnoticed in the 
midst of the general confusion, and there- 
fore determined to quit a spot where my 
presence had caused so much excite- 
ment. Before I had advanced two steps 
towards the accomplishment of my pur- 
pose, however, I received a slight tap on 
the shoulder : upon facing round, the 
Count stood before me. He was a man 
of middle age and stature, possessed of 
a good face and figure, but the former 
vras characterised by a peculiar cold and 
sinister expression, which in my eyes be- 
trayed a selfish and treacherous disposi- 
tion. After eyeing me for some seconds, 
he thus addre»ed me : — 

« Pray,'' said he, in tones so cold and 
calm, that he seemed to drop (if I may 
use thcexpression) rather than articulate 
them, <* wUl you have the goodness to 
enlighten me, with regard to the scene 
we have just witnessed: you are the 
person to whom I am to address myself 
lor an explanation, I presume. Am I 
right in my coiyeeture?" 

" Whatever your conjectures may be^ 
sir," replied I, in a voice and manner 
not a little less stiff than his own, " I 
do not feel myself called upon, either to 
confute them, or acknowledge them cor- 
rect. I have accomplished the purpose 
lor which I came, and do not feel bound 
to explain myself further." 

" You have accomplished the purpose 
upon which you came, have you ? " said 
he, in tones of suppressed rage. ** Am I 
to suppose then, that the interruption of 
my union with H61ene de Chains was 
your object ? " ^ 

*' If that hypothesis is most congenial 
to your feelings," rejoined I with a sneer, 
« I will not question the stability of its 
foundation. At any rate, you cannot 
but acknowledge, that my unlooked for 
presence has been the means of breaking 
up some ingenious plot, which seems to 
have been hatching against the peace of 
your beloved H^lene." I saw this touch • 
ed bim to the quick, and in a voice tre- 
mulous with rage, he said, *' I know 
you, you are some minion of Lewis 
d'Olliever?*' 

" And I know you," shouted I, in 
my turn ; you are a most consummate 
scoundrel ! " 

* <• Enough, sir," said he, leading me 
to a window, '< enough ! you see that 
wall which skirts the garden ; if you will 



meet me there, in- ten minutes, I will 
join you with weapons that shall settle 
this afiair without more brawling. " 

I signified my assent to this proposal, 
and left the house by a private door, 
which he pointed out. I had not ar- 
rived at the appointed spot more than 
five minutes, ere I was joined by my 
adversarv, who carried a brace of pistols, 
muflSed in a silk handkerdiief." 

" I suppose," said he^ with a sarcastic 
grin, ** as you are the challenged party, 
you must have your first choice of wea- 
pons." 

To this I made no reply; but taking 
one of the pistols which he held towards 
me, proceeded to examine it. 

** What ! " exclaimed he, " do you 
think I mean to assassinate you ; do you 
suspect me of treachery ? " 

<< I know not what your intention 
was," said I, having finished my exami- 
nation, ** but the 'charge of this pistol is 
blank;' lam perfectly willing to admit, 
that this was the result of accident ; but, 
with your permission, I will reload it my- 
self." 

He said tiothing, but produced a pow- 
der flask and buUets. Having loaded, 
I desired him to take his ground. 

** We will each walk six paces," said 
he, " and then turn and fire." 

To this arrangement I assented. 
Placing ourselves back to back, he gave 
the word "ready," and I stepped forward ; 
but ere I had taken three steps, the vU* 
lain turned and fired. The shot struck me 
in the smaU of my back ; and the shock 
was so great, that I thought I was shot 
through the body. Believing myself to 
be mortally wounded, I exerted all my 
remaining strength, and wheeled round, 
determined to take vengeance on my 
cowardly assassin. He had not stirred 
a single step from the spot, when a smile 
of malignant pleasure at the success of 
his murderous scfieTne, was visible on his 
countenance ; on seeing my movement, 
he hastily produced a second pistol, 
which he had till now concealed. I could 
hear the slight tick of the lock as he 
cocked it, but my arm was already raised, 
and before he could level, I touched the 
trigger, and with a shriek and a bound 
he fell a lifeless corse to the earth. I 
now grew sick and faint, my head grew 
giddy, the objects about me seemed ra- 
pidly whirling round, and I at length 
fell insensible to the ground, beside my 
prostrate enemy. 

When I recovered my faculties, I 
found myself in bed, with my wound 
dressed ; but I was so reduced with the 
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loM of blood, that I was icarcely able to 
move. To my bewildered sense, the 
strange scenes in which I had so lately 
been an actor, resembled the creations of 
a disordered imagination rather than ac- 
tual events. Whilst I was endeavouring 
to reduce my ideas to some desree of 
order, the curtains of my bed were 
slowly drawn aside, and a female coun- 
tenance of exquisite loveliness greeted my 
wandering eyes ; — it was but for a mo- 
ment, however, for no sooner did she 
see that I was conscious of her presence, 
than she vanished as suddenly as she had 
appeared. Before I had recovered the sur- 
prise occasioned by this beautiful vision, 
she again appeared, accompanied by an 
elderly gentleman, attired in deep mourn- 
ing. He sat down by me ; and after ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at my recovery 
Irom the stupor in which I had so long 
been plunged, he informed me, that I 
was in the house of no less a person than 
the father of my ill-fated friend, Lewis 
d'Olliever. I was perfectly aware that 
he resided in the same vicinage as Ma- 
dame de Chaluz, but I was perfectly 
at a loss to comprehend how he had dis- 
covered my intimacy with his son. He 
shortly satisfied my curiosity on that 
head, by giving me the following parti- 
culars. 

It appeared that the movements of the 
Count and myself had not been con- 
ducted so secretly as to escape the ob- 
servation of several of the guests, one 
of them had followed the Count and 
witnessed the whole transaction. Upon 
the alarm being given, the spot was 
quickly surrounded by the inhabitants 
of almost every house in the village. 
Amonpst others was M. d'Olliever. On 
my being stript that the wound might 
be examined, the packet addressed to 
him was discovered. The reader will 
easily see the result ; I was conveyed to 
his house, where everything that could 
fiusilitate my recovery had been done. 

Under the hands of my fair nurse, I 
grew rapidly convalescent. M. d'Olliever 
watched over my couch with' the solici- 
tude of a parent, and in his attentions 
to me seemed to lose a portion of that 
grief for the loss of his brave boy, which 
I was the means of acquainting him with 
in so extraordinary a manner. 

I have little more now to communi- 
cate, with the exception that one fine 
moonlight night found me at the feet of 
her who had tended me throughout my 
illness with more than the care of a 
sister or mother. What I said upon the 
occasion, J will not trouble the reader 



with— the sister of Lewis d* Olliever is 
now — my wife. 

I had hitherto avoided mentioning 
the attachment of Lewis and H€Une, it 
was too tender a chord to be lightly 
touched upon: at length, with a tear 
bedewed cbeek, my lovely bride gave me 
the following history of this ill-fated 
attachment. 

Madame de Chaluz was the widow of 
an officer, who fiJling in battle, left her 
with an only daughter, (the iU-starrted 
H^lene): she received a small pension 
from government, with which, and the 
little property left by her husband, she 
maintained an appearance of gentility, 
and educated her daughter in a manner 
suitable to her station in life. Ever 
since she had taken up her residence in 
the village, the strictest intimacy bad 
arisen between her and the d' OUievers. 
H^lene and Lewis were much about the 
same age, and an attachment slowly but 
deeply wound mutually around their 
young hearts. Madame de Chaluz saw 
this growing affection ; but innately re- 
solved that her daughter's beauty should 
win her an alliance more conducive to 
the ambitious views she nourished, than 
that of Lewis, who would have to de- 
pend solely upon his own exertions for 
fortune. The appearance of Count 
Lenois as a suitor for the hand of H^Une 
confirmed this determination, and the 
departure of Lewis for the army, which 
he had chosen . as his prof^ion, was 
hailed by her as a fortunate occurrence. 

No sooner had Lewis 'departed than 
the Count urged his suit with ten-fold 
vigour; but his efforts to win her affec- 
tions were abortive, his wealth she des- 
pised, and his cold and heartless demean- 
our contrasted too strongly with the 
frank and manly bearing of his rival ; — 
regardless of the remonstrances of her 
mother, she gave him a decided negative^ 

But the Count was not to be thwarted 
in whatever schemes he undertook, with 
impunity, he resolved to accomplish by 
chicanery that which he had so vainly 
attempted by honourable means. He 
caused reports of the gaieties and in- 
trigues of the young soldier to be circu- 
lated, than which nothing could be more 
unfounded, he intercept^ all his letters, 
and for months Helena had not heard 
from him. 

At length his efforts were crowiied 
with success — the harrowing conviction 
that she was neglected rose upon her 
imagination. He renewed his suit sup- 
ported by all the eloquence of Madame de 
Chaluz. Partly worn out by importu.- 
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iiity» and partly through the desire of 
piquing her faithless lover by marrying 
a man whom she knew he detested — she 
consented to become his. Still some Aunt 
glimmering of hope prompted her to 
name the day at so distant a period, that 
ample time was given for Lewis to ex- 
plain himself, or for the discovery of any 
treachery on the part of the Count. 

The = appointed day arrived^ however 
without any ev«nt occurring that might 
invalidate her promise, the most magni- 
ficent preparations were therefore made 
for her nuptials. The reader is already 
acquainted with the transactions which 
my unexpected arrival occasioned. She 
discovered at a glance the snare which 
had been laid for her; that, with the 
death of her lover occasioned a shock 
which, to a frame already worn down by 
grief and anxiety, proved fiital. Her 
reason was completely overthrown, she 
languished in that state a few months, 
when death kindly stepped in, and re- 
leased her from her woes. ** She sleeps 
well," and the first tears shed by myself 
and my happy bride fell fast upon the 
tomb of blighted love. W. C. N. 

London, Feb. lOth, 1836. 



MT MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. 

Thxex are very few people in this world, 
so poorly provided as not to have "a 
most intimate friend;*' albeit there is 
much difference in the characteristics of 
the relation. For example, the most 
intimate friend of a young lady of fashion 
is one of her own sex and nearly her 
own age — good-looking and pleasant, but 
not sufficiently beautiful or attractive to 
stand in the light of a rival under any 
possible combination of circumst^ces. 
If the friend have a dashing brother or 
cousin, unmarried, the force of the at- 
tachment is seldom diminished by that 
contingency. Friendship in this case is 
mostly displayed by a fi^equent exchange 
of visits at odd hours, and still more 
frequent exchange of small three-cornered 
notes, written in a fine lady-like illegible 
hand, and abounding with "dears," 
*' loves," and small secrets. They go 
shopping together, buy their gloves and 
shoes at the same place, and never ad- 
venture upon a new dress or bonnet 
without several consultations. Marriage 
generally puts an end to this class of 
friendships: very soon after the cere- 
mony they are observed to cool down 
into mere acquaintance, and on some 
idle day. when the bride has nothing 



better to do, she throws the hoarded 
collection of notes into the fire. 

Schoolboys also are much addicted to 
friendships : if you see a couple of lads 
with their arms over each other's necks, 
as they trudge along of a morning, you 
may be pretty sure they are intimate 
friends. They sit next to each other at 
school, have a community of apples and 
marbles, and generally contrive to get 
flogged together ; there being very few 
pieces of mischief in which both have not 
an equal share. A new face will some- 
times give the death-blow to an intimacy 
of this description, but in general they 
subsist unimpaired until the removal of 
one to some other school, or of both to 
college. 

Sailors are much given to friendships ; 
but they seldom outlive the voyage. 
Jack has sometimes been known to refrne 
a berth on board a vessel without his old 
shipmate; but sea-cronies in general 
shake hands and part whenever they reach 
their port of discharge, and each looks 
out for a new Achates* Grog and to- 
bacco are the principal tests of maritime 
friendship. Jack will give his money to 
any poor fellow that wants it, and thinks 
nothing of lending a helping hand where- 
ever his aid may be needed ; but if he is 
out of pigtail, or feels inclined to splice 
the main-brace, his first look-out is for 
his <* particular friend." The old fellow 
would rather drink with a stranger than 
drink alone; but he gets drunk with 
peculiar satisfaction when he sees Tom, 
** what sailed with him in the saucy little 
Nancy,*' tossing ofi^ glass for glass. 

Young men are less addicted to fiiend- 
ships than almost any other class of ra- 
tional beings. All the tender and affec- 
tionate feelings they have to spare, are 
chiefly bestowed upon the ladies. Never- 
theless, you will now and then see a new 
edition of Damon and Pythias, between 
twenty and twenty-five. The character- 
istics are exceedingly variable, depending 
more than in any other instance upon 
the disposition and habits of the parties. 
If they be of a literary turn, you will 
find them reading the same books, pur- 
suing the same studies, and very often 
entertaining the same opinions. They 
are apt to take long walks together, and 
each makes a point of admiring the other's 
poetry. Friendship between young men 
in business manifests itself chiefly in 
money accommodations; they endorse 
for each other, and when one fails, the 
jother is almost certain to have trouble 
with his creditors. Fashionable young 
men dine, sup^ drink, and go out riding 
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together, and bet upon the tame horses. 
But friendship m this class of society is 
more a matter of habit than any thing 
else, and is very seidom professed to such 
an extent as to attract notice. <<My 
yery intimate friend'* in the mouth of a 
young man, is, for the most part, syno- 
nymous with «a capital good felIow» 
always glad to meet him, and know he 
would do any thing in the world to 
serve me — provided he could do it with- 
out expense or trouble." 

The intimate fnendships of old gen- 
tlemen are made up with greater caution, 
and almost universally have their foun- 
dation in some accord of taste or occu- 
pation. They form the most numerous 
class of all; there is the friendship of 
gournf4mdise, of money- making, and of 
politics ; of wine, whist, back-gammon, 
and old pictures ; and stronger than all 
these, the friendship of long association. 
They are less ardent than the attachments 
of younger people, but more durable; 
more difficult to ascertain, but with more 
safety to be relied on. They display 
themselves rather in actions than in wordi^ 
and if broken by deftth or accident, or 
disagreement, are much less easily re^ 
placed by others. G. P. M. 

YOUTHFUL AFFECTION. 

Thk love of children is a sweet thing ; 
and though marked almost by the sim- 
plicity of instinct, yet is founded upon 
the tenderest of all motives, a confidence 
that it is itself the object of affection. 
By something resembling intuition, 
children are enabled to single out that 
man or woman, among many, whb is 
capable of loving them. To him or her 
they'cairry their affections spontaneously; 
but no affectation of attachment, no 
hypocrisy of the heart, can for a moment 
deceive them. They will avoid the pre- 
tender with a discernment astonishingly 
correct, and seek out with equal accuracy 
the heart that is kindly disposed toward 
them. As they act with grown persons, 
so do they with each other. In their 
own case, the simplicity of their character 
and their candour of mind, as yet uncor- 
rupted, present greater facilities for 
mutual understanding. Their attach^ 
ments are consequently much more vivid 
and disinterested than those of mature 
persons ; they love each other sincerely, 
and their purity of heart takes away that 
jealous sense which blights the affections 
of those upon whom the spirit of this 
world has breathed its chilling influence. 
We all remember the warmth of our 



childish or school-boy attachments. 
Each of us has had his bosom friend ; 
but the world has come between us ; we 
now, perhaps, pass him unnoticed in the 
streets, because life has gone hard with 
him ; or, perhaps, he, having had a 
more prosperous career than CHunelves, 
now meets us like one whom he had 
never known. Youth and childhood are 
the Eden of existence, where everything 
is pure and joyful aboift us, and within 
us ; but, alas ! we fall like our lathers, 
and pass out of its happy gates never to 
enter them more. 

There is nothing within the whole 
compass of existence, within the whole 
circle of human enjoyment, equal to the 
intense charm of love that awakens the 
heart to its own susceptibilities, before 
the fulness of manhood darkens, by its 
stronger passions, the purity of simple 
affection. There is in first love an 
ideality which engages the higher facul- 
ties of the imagination, and keeps the 
object of our affection &r above the reach 
of our lower thoughts. Subsequent 
attachments may be stronger, but it is 
on first love only that the soul can look 
back with complacency and delight. It 
alone is pure ; none of the baser motives 
are connected with it. The heart catches 
the sentiment from the unstained image 
of early fancy, and the picture it receives, 
having been adorned with graces which 
reality cannot boast, is retained by the 
imagination which created it, long after 
the heart has ceased to possess the sense 
of feeling. 

G. P. M. 



NOTES UPON ROME, AND 
THE CAMPAGNA. 

Translated for the P4uierre,fTom Didier, 

1. — Abdkk. 
From the narrow valley of Numieus, a 
steep and slippery ascent leads to the 
city of Ard^e. When I say city, it is 
from a lingering respect for the ancient 
capital of the Rutulii : hamlet it should 
rather be called, for hamlet is the only 
name that the city of Danae now merits. 
A square platform levelled at the 
sides; a fresh and circular meadow on 
the summit ; some fifteen cottages scat- 
tered around; an old feudal castle empty 
and dilapidated ; grass everywhere — in 
the courts, the windows, and on the 
walls; no streets; some fragments of 
Satumian ruins, the last vestiges of ob- 
literated fortifications ; and a handful of 
inhabitants, or rather spectres, meagre. 
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livid and haggard from fever and famine : 
such is Ardee. 

Thus reduced, after three thousand 
years of existence, it is still the most in- 
teresting feature of the desert, hoth for 
the warm and magic lines of its colour- 
ing, a tint peculiar to Ard^ and the 
varied scenery of its landscape. 

I know not whether there be through* 
out the whole Campagna of Rome, a site 
wefdthier in its misery, or lovelier in its 
decrepitude. Wealthy in remembrances 
and emotions, beautiful by nature and 
contrast ; the only wealth, the only beauty 
that can harmonise witii such misfor- 
tunes. 

The cotemporary of the extinct vol* 
canoes of Italy, it still preserves its an- 
cient name of Ard^ as a monument of 
those bibulous ages when still burnt the 
phlegreen fields of Latium. Rome did 
not then exist; it was centuries later 
before its name was heard. Fifteen 
diflferent tribes then cultivated the Latin 
fields now desert and waste : twenty- two 
cities flourished in those Pontine marsh- 
es, whose name is now synonimous with 
dep<^ulation and death : amongst all 
these cities and nations, Ard^e was es- 
teemed illustrious and powerful. What 
remains of it, we have seen. 

But revolutions have not been able to 
deprive Ard^ of the gift of nature ; the 
magnificence of her dcy, the exquisite 
verdor of her fields. Bidlt on the sum- 
mit of a hollow and volcanic rock, on 
the highest tier of the gigantic amphi- 
theatre, which from the Mediterranean 
rises up to the snowy brow of the Appe- 
nine, it commands a boundless horizon 
on the coasts of the sea and the Tiber, 
shut out on every other by the Sabine 
mountains and those of the AbruziL At 
the base of the precipices it surmounts, 
stretch out gay and fertile valleys, green 
pasturages, running streams, crystal 
springs, a young and splendid vegeta- 
tion. To the sun-set is the sea wiUi its 
waves, the sea with its infinity ; to the 
north is the Albanian Mount, the Ida of 
the Romans, with its white cities, marble 
villas, blue lakes, and belt of forests ; 
higher still, is the rocky country of the 
wise Sabines, the first residence of the 
aborigines, when Soractes and the Cir- 
cean mount were islands, and the whole 
plain a sea, and ocean washed the rocks 
of Palestrina and Tivoli. In this mag- 
nificent range of aiirian mountains, whose 
moring lines floated in the horizon like 
the waves of another ocean in graceful 
and varied play, all is now plain, solitude, 
and the malaria. Here on this side 



Leliut, the Scipios, and PUny had their 
pleasure houses ; there stretch the dull 
and unpeopled shores of Antium, where 
Fortune has no longer her temple v in 
a word, on every side^ is the Campagna 
of Rome, with its broad and lengthened 
undulation^ its grand recollections, its 
great names, its serious aspect, its 
stem melaneholy, its pines waving in 
the wind, its aqueducts and its ruins, 
the true poetry of the desert. 

2.— NXTTUNX. 

No point of Latium bears in its site and 
formation, a clearer impress, than. Nep- 
tune, the terror of the Corsairs. Afi^rlress 
of the middle ages, built on aprqjeotion of 
the coast, it commands a distant riew of 
liie sea ; its now dismantled battlements 
and high waUs, invisible beneath ivy and 
long grass, proclaim loudly in their 
monumental eloquence^ the ancient dan- 
gers of these shores. Eternally thi«at- 
ened by the two-fold pestilence from 
Africa and the Maremma, these coasts 
were formerly besieged by a third and 
yet more formidable scourge — the pirates 
of Barbary. 

Formerly the houses stood beyond the 
fortress destined to protect them : but 
gradually drawing closer, and pressing 
around it from terror, they have at last 
trenched upon it, and taken reiiige 
within its precincts as an asylum; and 
jumping one over the other in the narrow 
circumference, now fill up liie whole 
space. Some winding and damp lanes 
have been pierced through the contagi- 
ous labyrinth, without air and almost 
wi^out light. A church, no longer the 
magnificent temple of the god who gave 
his name to this city, rises white and 
naked in the centre of this formless 
chaos ; and, the heart of a new plague, 
broods in its sepulchral recesses over the 
corruption of the dead bodies within. 
All Uiis,. with its population of a few 
hundred of the living huddled up togeth- 
er with the dead, is denominated a town'; 
and there, in this forgotten town, lost at 
the extremity of the desert, they are 
bom, they live, they love, they die ; and 
they have their children and friends, 
tears and joys, passions and beliefs : they 
dream there of glory and of fortune ; and 
they die there, as at Rome, in the fiiith 
of the crucified ; and children sleep by 
the side of their fothers, beneath the 
same altar where they received from 
them the baptismal watef, and genera- 
tions roll silently away, and ocean sees 
them pass ! Occasionally a solitary name 
glitters above the gloomy tomb of so 
many unknown generations, carried far 
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down the stream of ages. Sueb as it is^ 
this obscure hamlet of the Maremma 
has given birth to a great artist— -Andr^ 
Seochi ; a simpley grand and stern g»* 
nius ; who was Uie but champion, the but 
CatOy as it were» of the Roman schooL 

It was a festival at Neptune, and the 
tinkling of bells was heard. In Sunday 
trim, with the white hat over the ear, the 
population of fidiermen, were like all 
the Italian populace on a day of fete» 
scattered in idle groups over the square, 
a name pompeudy given to a few buur 
dred of square feet, forming a court in 
front of the church. 

The children rolled about naked 
amongst people's feet ; and women fur- 
rowed the groups that opened with ad* 
miration before their brilliant Greek 
attire. 

Neptune is to the Campagna of Rome, 
what Procida is to the &ulph of Naples : 
it has preserved in the costume of its 
women, an undeniable evidence of its 
Hellenic origin. Young and old, the 
womep of Neptune glitter to the sun in 
corsets decorated with gold, and long 
scarlet dresses made in the Crreek style. 
They all wear aver their hair a veil 
of embroidered linen, folded in a square 
plait above dieir foreheads, and falling 
down thence into right angles over their 
shoulders; it is surmounted by large 
silver pins wrought in filigree, like the 
cbeta of the Italio-Albanese, which in 
other respects it resembles. 
- Fresh apd coquettish, the young 
walked with a lively tread ; then, with- 
ered and wrinklec^ the old, however 
bent they might be by age, yielded not to 
their juniors either in decoration or pre- 
tension ; but the massive trinkets of the 
mothers shone less brightly in the sun 
than did the large dark eyes of the 
daughters: the lustre of the jewelry, 
and splendour of the colours, were in 
singular contrast to the gloomy humi- 
dity of the streets and doors whence 
issued these living Madonnas. 

They hummed in walking the popular 
ballad <^the ever-blessed Louis of Gon- 
zaga, the beloved saint of the Roman 
women :— - 

Luigi Angellco 
Dal vostro viso, 
Di paradise 
Spira bella .... 

to which the men replied by praises as 
little incorporeal to the queen of heaven : 

Oh Maria delta bionda testa 
I capelli son fila d'oro 
' Rimirando quel bel tesaro 
Tutti gli angeli fanno festa. 



& — SaJOR JoBV-nB-LATBAM. ' 

The Golden Basilica — such is the title 
of Saint J<4m-de-Latran — is built against 
the walls of Rome. Urbis et orbis mater 
ei caput, it is the cathedral of the sove- 
reign Pontiff as bishop of Rome^ and was 
Ibunded by that Constantine who carried 
the law of the crucified upon the throne 
of the Csesars. He was himself bap- 
tized by pope Saint Silvester in the coiw 
tiguous baptismery of the sumptuous 
church where the tribune Rienzi created 
himself a knight, and where the pious 
ferce is still acted every Good Friday, of 
the converted Jews and Turks. Thou^ 
not in a pure style, the front of the church 
is ioipoidng. Amongst the number of 
statues that encumber, rather than <nma- 
ment it, the French recognize with plea- 
sure their Henry the Fourth, cast in 
bronze, as on the Pont-Neuf. The in- 
terior of the church is too rich, too das- 
sling with j^ld and precious stones ; and 
despite the marble saints, the apostles^ 
patriarchs and popes, with which it is peo- 
pled, resembles rather a ball-room than a 
temple. On days of f^te, in particular, 
it is dn^ed with hangings of red silk In 
a most profuse style of magnificence ; 
hence the Roman proverb, that we oug^ 
to see Saint Peter naked, and Saint John 
dressed. Several pontifis sleep beneath 
this superb dome, and the pencil of 
Giotte has bequeathed to it a representa- 
tion of the thundering Bonifiwcio Caetani. 
But if the sin of the church be an ex- 
CMsive splendour, nothing can be more 
contemptible or desolate than the square 
in which it stands. Some mechanics' 
stalls, built against the walls of villas^ 
and a few mean dwellings, the most 
miserable in Rome, alone remind us 
that we are in a city and not a desert. 
On one side is a vast hospital, on the 
other the sacred staircase; transported 
thither from the palace of Pilate^ and 
sanctified by the blood of the Son <xf 
Man, its twenty-eight steps of white 
marble, worn by centuries, are only as- 
cended kneeling. Some arches still 
standing of the Claudian aqueduct,, east 
their heavy shadow and long grass over 
the buildings and the sanctuary $ near is 
a murmuring fountain, whose voice alone 
breaks the silence ; an inmienae Egyp- 
tian obelisk rises above the consecrated 
solitude. 

• It is the most gigantic of the eleven 
in the fidlen city. Wrought out of a 
single block ctf red granite, and covered 
with hieroglyphics, it is fourteen hands in 
width, and a hundred and forty-four in - 
height. Brought from Thebes to Alex- 
andria by Constantine, it was transported 
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from Alexandria to Rome by his son. 
Raised by him in the centre of the 
Grand Ctrcus, afterwards buried for 
centuries in the earth, it was exhumed 
by Sixtus the fifth, and planted there by 
his architeet, Fontana. Thus, brought 
from Thebes to Rome, this monumental 
needle is the motionless image of the mov- 
ing ciyilization of mankind. Both have 
travelled from the east to the west, and 
iuive a common destiny. Standing in 
frt>nt of the church, the glanee may take 
in the vast solitude of the Latin fields. 
Saint John-de-Latran may be called the 
baloony of the desert ; it commands the 
whole Campagna as far as the Alba- 
nian hills, whose glittering cities and 
gloomy Yolcanio fi)rests bound the hori* 
son. Crossed in every direction by the 
ancient ways, and aqueducts ruinoi or 
standing ; strewed with crumbling tem- 
ples and tombs, converted either into 
resting-places or stables, the plain is seen 
thence in all its grandeur and beauty. 
The small stream of -the Manma de- 
scending from the Marina across the 
desert, flows at the base of the walls ; it 
enters Rome by the ancient valley of 
Egeria, and loses itself in the Tiber, be- 
neath the Aventine. 

4k — Thk Baths or Caracalla. 
The vast ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, 
the most picturesque of Home» are of all 
tile monuments of imperial magnificence 
in the best preservation. The Thernue 
of the ancients were not merely baths, 
where the most refined luxury exhausted 
its delights; they were walks planted 
with trees ; coveted ways, where the in- 
dolent might eijoy the fresh air ; they 
were stadia, where the wrestlers might 
harden and train themselves by gymnas- 
tic exercises ; immense galleries, sumptu- 
ous museums, where painters exposed 
their pictures to view, and sculptors their 
statues ; libraries and studious retreats, 
where the learned might come to read, 
philosophers to argue, poets and orators 
to recite th^r verse and prose. Such 
were the Baths of Caracalla. Those of 
Diocletian, on the Quirinal; of Titus 
on the Esquiline; and those of Nero, 
between the Agonal Circus, (now the 
square of Naroneci), and the Pantheon, 
were all appropriated to the same pur- 
poses ; but none of them surpassed these 
in grandeur or beauty. They had not 
less than sixteen hundred bath-rooms, 
all separated and ornamented by costly 
marbles : they were reached by magni- 
ficent approaches, and porticos equally 
superb; the emperor himself had a 
palace and bath there. 



Statuary has drawn, and still dra#a 
thence, her oheft-d'oBUvre ; it was there 
that the Soipio of Belvidere was exhumed» 
as was also the Hercules of Glyoon of 
Athens : the Farnesian Flora* and Bull, 
inestimable treasures^ that Rome now 
envies Naples ; fi>r th^ queen of the world 
eniicbed other nations with her spoils, 
after having enriebed herself with theirs. 

Hewn down and scattered by the axe 
of the barbarians, the forest of oriental 
columns that ornamented the halls and 
sustained porticos, now adorn and sup- 
port with their gorgeous ruins the 
churches of Rome. The last that was 
carried away fit>m the soil, was given 
by the pope to Cosmo of Medici, and 
removed to Florence. 

Although within the enclosure of the 
walls, and in the centre of ancient Rome, 
the Baths of Caracalla are now two 
miles from the Rome of to-day, and 
distant from every habitation. This 
isolation stamps them with a peeuliar 
character of desolation and sadness^ Be- 
reft of their marbles and paintings, but 
crowned with wall-flowers and lentisks, 
the high walls of red bdck rise from the 
dense and rank herbage that grows be- 
neath. The ivy tapestries them instead 
of bronse and gold ; the clematis, twines 
around its gniceftil wreaths $ a hall for- 
merly redolent of perfumes and every 
delight corporeal and mental, now serves 
as the unclean harbour for poultry ; and 
the solitary inhabitant of the desert, a 
peasant, meagre, wan, and wasted by 
malaria, guards the ruins, like a phantom 
seated on a sepulchre. 

S.—- Thx Sacbbd Mount. 
The sun had risen on the Sacred Mount : 
coming down from the eastern heights 
of the Appenine, it already illuminated 
the cupola of Michael Angelo. The 
long chain of the Sabine hills that girdles 
the Campagna of Rome to the east, 
beamed in the early light, and the highest 
peaks here and there cast over the plain 
their gigantic shades. ' The risen sun 
drew out in strong relief the picturesque 
varieties of these aboriginal mountains, 
silvered with cascades, and fraught with 
remembrances ; TivoU, the residence of 
Horace and of Ariosto, shone white 
amongst the rocks on the woody declivity 
of Catillo. 

The Albanian Mount, isolated like an 
enchanted isle in the midst of the barren 
and naked desert, but shewed the more 
in the fiery glow. The humble convent 
of the Passionists, glittering on the 
summit, recalled by its splendour the 
magnificent temple of Jupiter Latial, of 
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\rhieh it has usurped the place. Tuacu* 
lum, the resting place of a Stuart, dis- 
played its sumptuous marbles and patri- 
cian villas, the forests of Mount Algida, 
encircling with verdure its snowy brow, 
like a erown of misletoe round a Druid's 
head. 

The Campagna weltered in flames. 
Winding up from the city to the moun- 
tains, six red aqueduct^ ruined or stand- 
ing, delineated in the distance, like aerial 
bridges, their light and fleeting arches, 
imparting to the Roman plain a charac- 
ter of grandeur and poetry peculiar to 
itself. The pines of Italy languidly 
waved in the sun their graceful fans ; 
and nearer to Rome, the grave fir of 
the villas, reared its brown and motion- 
less pyramid. On this side, and not far 
from the Sacred Mount, a villa, fresher 
and gayer than the rest, marked the 
boundary of the desert ; the blue peak 
of Soractes completed its limit, whilst 
the shadowy outlines of the Cimiro 
floated far distant in the west. Some 
ravaged villages, feudal towers, and ruins 
of every kind and every age, strewed 
the hills and valleys with which the 
moving plain is furrowed ; and in its 
brilliancy, surmounting the cupolas of 
the Holy City, the golden cross of the 
Vatican, the star of the world, beamed 
in the azure heaven like the Liabarum 
of Constantino. 

The point of beauty of these stem and 
sad perspectives, the Sacred Mount, was 
yellow with grain. Rather a hill than 
a mountain, the ofl^ring of the extinct 
volcanoes of Latium, its base is washed by 
the Anio, whose green and rapid waters 
blend lower down with those of the slow 
and yellow Tiber. A mile higher up are 
lost in it, like two threads of golcC the 
fiunous rivulets of the AUia from Numen- 
tia, and the Cremere from the Veies, 
both wealthier in glory than in water. 

The sun inundated and tinged the 
whole expanse, but it gave not voice to 
those mute fields. The grave of Roman 
grandeur, their silence is eternal as the 
silence of the tomb. A herd of white 
goats quenched their thirst in the Anio, 
near the picturesque bridge of Numen« 
tia, whilst the shepherd on horseback, 
galloped, lance in hand, between two 
sepulchral ruins. 

Betfford. B. £. M. 

LOTS OF FATUERS AND MOTHEBS. 

A correspondent in the October number 
of the Gentleman's Magaxine, states his 
opinion that the author of the book of 
Enoch <* was a descendant of the ten 
tribes residing in Judea ! !" 



THE RATIONAL LUNATIC OF 
SALAMANCA. 

[Prom the nntniDslated works of Cervantea.] 
fFor the Parterre. J 

" Sooodlng in moral virtae was his speech." 

Chaocse. 

Chaf. IV. 
OuA licentiate's madness not only ren- 
dered him insmsible to the fear of ex- 
citing enmity by his strictures, but 
actually shielded him from the hostility 
which a satirist of perfectly sane mind is 
apt to awaken ; so that all sorts of people 
would follow him, to hear the remarks 
which he made upon all trades and pro- 
fessions, without doing him mischief, 
and without suffering him to rest. Still 
he would not have been Me to keep off 
the boys, but for the exertions of his 
keeper. 

One asked him what he must do in 
order .that he might have no one to 
envy. 

He answered—*' Sleep ; for all the 
time that thou sleepest thou wilt be 
equal to him whom thou enviest." 

Once, there was passing by llie place 
where he stood, a judge who was going 
to try a criminal cause, and was taking 
with him a number of people, and two 
alguazils or peace-officers. He asked 
who that person was; and when he was 
told, he said— "111 engage that that 
judge carries vipers in his breast, pistols 
in his ink, and thunderbolts in his hands, 
to destroy all whom he is conmiissioned 
to try. I ronember that a friend of 
mine, in a criminal commission which 
he held, once passed so severe a sentence 
that it exceeded by many degrees the 
guilt of the delinquents. I asked him 
wbv he had passed so cruel a sentence, 
ana done such manifest iigustiee; he 
answered, that he meant to grant an 
appeal; and that he should thereby give 
the members of the Council an <^por- 
tunity of shewing their clemency ia 
mitigating this his rigorous sentence, 
and reducing it to a measure proportioned 
to the offence. To which I relied, that 
it would have been better to have passed 
such a sentence as would have saved 
them that trouble^ since they would then 
have considered him as an able and 
upright judge." 

In the numerous circle of people, who, 
as has been said^ were constantly listen- 
ing to him, he observed an acquaintance 
of hb in the habit of an advocate, whom 
another addressed as Mr, Licentiate: and 
Vidriera, knowing that he was not even 
so much as a bachelor, said to him — 
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'< Take heed, my good Iriend, that your 
title does not come in the way of the 
hrethren of the redemption of captives, 
lest they should take possession of it as 
being astray. ** 

To which the friend answered— << Let 
us not quarrel on that account, Mr. 
Vidriera, for you know very well that 
I am a man of both high and deep 
learning.** 

Vidriera replied — <* I know that thou 
art a very Tantalus among the learning; 
for what is high is just above thy reach, 
and what is deep is just below it." 

Coming one day to a tailor's shop, 
he saw the tailor with his arms across, 
instead of his legs ; and he said to him, 
** Without doub^ master, you are now in 
the way of salvation." 

<< Why do you think so? " asked the 
tailor. *' Because^'* answered Vidriera, 
« since thou hast nothing to do^ thou 
hast no occasion to lie." 

He added~<< Wo to the tailor that 
does not lie every day of the week, and 
work on Sundays!*' 

Of shoemakers, he said that in their 
own opinion they never made an ill-fitting 
shoe ; because when it fitted their cus- 
tomers too tight, they said that it must 
be so, because tight shoes looked the most 
genteel, and that after an hour or two's 
wearing they would be as easy as a slip- 
per; and if they happened to be too 
wide, then they would say, it was better 
that they should be so, on account of 
the gout. 

A sharp lad, who was a writer in a 
provincial office^ troubled him very much 
with questions ; and told him the news 
of the town ; as Vidriera descanted upon 
all topics, and answered all that was said 
to him. This youth once said, << Vidriera, 
last night there died in prison a man 
of the name of Banco ^ Anglicd, SenchJ 
who was condemned to be hanged." 

He answered, << Then, Mr. Banco did 
well, to make haste and die before the 
hangman came and sat upon him:** 
alluding, as the reader is probably aware, 
to the practice, at Spanish executions, of 
the hangman's jumping upon the shoul* 
ders of the criminals after they were 
turned o^ in order, as was said, to 
dislocate the neck; a practice diigusting 
enough in appearance, but probably 
humane in re^ty, as shortening the 
struggles of the sufferer, though surely 
more decent meaiis might have been em* 
ployed to produce the same effect. 

Another time, he met a shopkeeper's 
wife, taking with her a daughter of hers, 
who was very ugly, but loaded with 



pearls and trinkeU ; and he said to the 
mother, ** You have done well, to pave 
the way for her with abundance of stones ; 
else she would have found it difficult to 
pass." 

Against the titereros or puppet- 
showers, he had a great deal to say ; he 
called them a vagabond set; and said that 
they treated sacred things with inckcency, 
for that, by the figures which they exhi- 
bited, they turned devotion into ridicule ; 
that often, they stowed the whole, or the 
greater part of the personages of the Old 
and New Testament into a bag^ and sat 
down upon them to eat and drink in the 
taverns and eating-houses. In fine, he 
said, he wondered that their exhibitions 
were not either entirely suppressed, or 
banished from the kingdom. 

One day, there happened to pass him 
in the street, a comedian dressed like a 
nobleman ; and on seeing him, he said, 
" I remember to have seen that man 
appear on the stage . in a sheepskin 
doublet turned inside out, and having his 
face whitened with meal ; and yet when 
he is off the boards, he is constantly 
swearing on the word of an hidalgo.*' 

" No doubt he is one,*' replied one of 
the bystanders, '< for many of the players 
are persons of very good birth." 

«That may be," returned Vidriera; 
** nevertheless there is nothing which the 
stage has less need of, than persons of 
good birth; of genteel figure I grant 
they should be, and of ready elocution. 
Moreover, it may be truly said of them, 
that they earn their bread in the sweat of 
their brow, with incredible toil, having 
constantly to get by rote their different 
parts, and wandering continually from 
place to places ever exerting themselves 
to give pleasure to others, since on 
that pleasure depends their own profit. 
Besides, in their trade they deceive no 
one, as they constantly produce their 
goods to public view, submitting them 
to the inspection and judgment of every- 
body. Tlie labour and care of the ma- 
nagers is inconceivable ; and they should 
gain a good deal in the course of the 
year, to save them from turning bank- 
rupt at the end of it; and yet their pro- 
fession is necessary in the commonwealth, 
as are woods, groves, vistas, and other 
objects that afford hannless recreation." 

He said that it had been the opinion 
of a friend of his, that the man who paid 
court to an actress, did, in her single per- 
son, do homage to a variety of mistresses, 
as for instance, to a queen, a nymph, a 
goddess, a waiting-maid, a shepherdess, 
and not unirequently to a page or a 
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laeqiiey ; as it often fell to Ihe lot of one 
of those ladies, to personate all, and more 
than all these different characters. 

When asked who had been the hi^- 
piest person in the world, he replied, 
« NsMO, — because nemo novit pittem, 
nemo tine crimine frivit, nema ma torie 
contentus, nemo ascendU in calwn" 

Of professed teeers he onee observed, 
that they were masters of an art, or 
science, in which, when they had most 
occasion for it, they were least skilful ; 
and that they were somewhat presump- 
tuous in striving to reduce to mathemai- 
tical demonstration the motions and 
passionate impulses of their antagonists. 
. Against men who dyed their beards^ 
he had an especial hostility* There is a 
Spanish proverb, which th^ apply to 
any one who affirms a thing as beyond 
all^ doubt of which at the same time 
he' is not certain, — that he lies by one* 
half of the beard. So Vidriera once 
said to an elderly man whose beard had 
been dyed, but from neglect was now 
half black and half white, that he would 
by all means advise him to beware of 
getting into a dispute with any one as 
in his present condition, they would be 
very apt to tell him that he lied by one 
half of the beard. 

Respecting this trick of dying the 
beard, he once related the following 
anecdote : — 

'< There was a certain young lady^pos* 
sessed of a considerable share of wit, ^ho 
nevertheless, in obedience to the will of 
her parents, consented to marry an old 
man, whose hair was perfectly grey, or 
rather whiter who, on the night preoed«- 
ing the wedding-day, went, not to the 
river Jortlan, as the old women say^ 
but to the bottle of aquafortis and sU- 
▼er, wherewith he renovated his beard 
so completely, that it went to bed of 
9now, and rose the next morning of 
pitch. When the hour for the nuptial 
ceremony arrived, the young lady looked 
attentively in the face of the bridegroom; 
then turning to h«t parents, desired 
them to give her the same husband they 
had shewn her before, as she would not 
have any other. They answered, that 
the person she saw before her was the 
same whom they had shewn her, and 
chosen for her husband. The bride, 
however, persisted in declaring that it 
was not the same, and brought wit* 
nesses that the husband whom her pa- 
rents had chosen, was a man of reverend 
aspect, covered with grey hairs, and that 
as the gentleman present had none, he 
could not be the same; and she com« 



plained that they wanted to deceive her. 
To this pLea she clung so resolutely, that 
the man of the renovated beard was put 
quite out of countenance, and the match 
was broken off." 

Duennas, or old maids, he likened to 
dried fish. He particularly remarked 
upon their primness their shroud-looking 
head-dress, their squeamishneas, their 
scruples, and their extraordinary par- 
simony; and ridiculed their qualms, 
their meagrims, and their mode of talk- 
ing with more kemt than there were 
plaits in their head-gear; and finally, 
he vented his spleen against their inuti- 
lity, and their eyelet-holes. 

He was once asked, << How comes it, 
Mr. Xiicentiate, that although I have 
heard you spesk ill of many callings^ . 
yet I have never heard you say anything 
against the »crwener8i^ much as there is 
to be said?" 

To which he answered — '< Although I 
am of glass, yet am I not so frail as to 
allow myself to be carried away by tiia 
current of popular opinion, which genei' 
rally sets in a wrong direction. . It 
seems, to me, that the subject upon 
which all novices in the art of detcae- 
tion first exercise their powers, is that of 
the scriveners, alguasils, and other o^ 
ficers of the law ; and yet the office of 
the scrivener is one absolutely necessary 
to the public security : so Ecdesiastieus 
tells us, < In menu Dei potestas hominis 
est, et super fiudem scrilue imponet ho- 
norem." The scrivener, I aay, is .a 
public officer, without whose ministra- 
tion the office of the judge cannot be 
appropfiately discharged. Scriveners 
must, by the law, be free; neither slaves 
nor the sons of slaves, legitimate chil* 
dren, and not sprung firom any bad race. 
They swear secresy, fidelity, and to 
make no usury deed, and that no pri-* 
vate interest or partiality shall induce 
them to perform their office otherwise 
than conscientiously, as honest men and 
Christians. . 

"But if this calling requires so many 
good qualifications, wher^re should it 
be thought that of upwards of tweSty thou- 
sand scriveners which there are in Spain« 
the Devil sweeps off the whole as so 
many fjanta in his vineyard?— -I will 
not believe it, nor is it fit that any ona 



* In Spanish, etcrihanos, A nnmerons class, 
distinct from the procwntdor^ or attorneys, 
their province extending not to the giving of 
advice, bnt simply to the making oot of l^al 
deeds and instniments, the noting of evidence, 
&c. They were litenilty, as their name im- 
ports, lawHvHfer*, and nothing more. 
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should; for, I onoe more repeat it, there 
is no set of men more necessary in a 
well-ordered commonwealth; and that 
if they take too many fees, it should at 
the same time be remembered that they 
are too often cheated." 

Of the alguazils he said, that it was 
no wonder they found enemies, their 
office being to take a man's person or his 
goods, or to keep him in custody in his 
own house, and eat at his expense. He 
censured the negligence and ignorance 
of the attorneys and solicitors; com- 
paring them to the physicians, who take 
their fee whether the patient recovers or 
not. 

One day, a wasp stung him on the 
back of his neck, and he was afraid to 
shake it off, lest he should shatter him- 
self; but still he complained of the pain. 
A person who was by, asked him how he 
could feel that sting, if his body was of 
glass? To which he answered, that the 
wasp was a backbiter, against whose 
sting not glass, nor even brass, was 
proo£ 

A very corpulent monk happening to 
pass by, one of Vidriera's listeners said, 
** The good fiither can hardly carry him- 
self along." 

To which the licentiate angrily replied 
— " Let no one Ibrget the words of the 
holy spirit— ^^o/iie tangere Christos meos 
— touch not my anointed;" and raising 
his tone still higher, he desired them to 
observe, that of the many saints whom 
within a few years the church had ca- 
nonized and beatified in that part of the 
world, not one of them had been called 
captain Don this, nor the secretary Don 
that, nor the count, marquis, or duke 
of such or such a place, but brother 
Diego, brother Yacrato^ brother Ray- 
mundo, all holy monks and friars; for 
that the religious orders were the royal 
gardens of the king of heaven, whose 
fruits were served up to the table of God. 
He said that the tongues of detractors 
were like the feathers of the eagle, which 
eat into and destroy those of other birds 
which they happen to touch. 

Of gamblers, and the keepers of gam- 
ing-houses, he had a good deal to say. 
He praised the patience of one game^ 
ster, who went on playing and losing a 
whole night, and who, although he was 
of a fiery temper, yet for fear bis anta- 
gonist should rise and go away, did not 
let an angry word escape him, though 
he was suffering the torments of the 
damned. He also admired the con- 
sciences of some worthy gaming-house- 
keepers, who would on no account suffer 



any unlawful game to be played in their 
houses, but who nevertheless got more 
in a quiet way, and without fear of 
the informer, than those who allowed 
the prohibited games. 

In fine, he made so many sagacious 
observations, that had it not been for 
the loud cries which he made when any 
one touched him or ran against him, the 
peculiarity of his dress, die slendemess 
of his diet, his mode of drinking, and 
his sleeping constantly in the open air 
in summer, and in the straw heap in 
winter — all which clearly indicated the 
one strange idea, or mono-mania that 
possessed him — he appeared in every 
other respect a man of the soundest 



Chap. V. 
Our pocMT licentiate's infirmity continued 
Tor two years or a little more, until a 
monk of the order of St. Jerome, who 
was particularly skilful in making the 
dumb understand, and, in a certain man- 
ner, speak, and in curing the insane, 
charitably undertook to cure Vidriera, 
in which he succeeded, and recovered 
him entirely from his strange delusion. 
As soon as he found him entirely sane, 
he dressed him as a doctor of laws, and ' 
sent him back to the capital, that, giving 
there as many proofs of his sanity as he 
had formerly done of his madness, he 
might exercise and succeed in his pro- 
fession. 

He accordingly went, calling himself 
the licentiate Rueda, instead of Rodiga ; 
but he had scarcely entered the town* 
before he was recognised by the boys : 
however, seeing him in so difierent a 
dress from that which he bad formerly 
worn, they dared not shout after him 
nor ask him questions, but they followed 
him and said one to another, ** Isn't this 
the madman Vidriera? It must be he. 
He's dressed now like a man in his 
senses; but after all, he may bemad in a 
good dress as well as a bad one; let us 
ask him something, and then we shall 
find out." All this was overheard by 
the licentiate, and made him feel more 
abashed and confused than he had tever 
been in the time of his infirmity. 

From the boys this recognition was 
soon communicated to the men; and 
before the licentiate arrived at the patio ' 
de lot coTU^os, or square of the courts 
of law, he had more than two hundred 
people following him, of all descriptions. 
With this attendance, which, says our 
author, was greater than that of a pro- 
fessor, he arrived in the preemcts of the 
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oouHSf wliere idso he was immediately 
surrounded by the persons there assem- 
bled. 

Finding himself in the midst of sudi 
a crowd, he said to them in an elevated 
yam I — 

'< Gentlemen, I was indeed the 
licentiate Yidriera, but I am not jxt&rMS 
I was ; I am now the licentiate Riteda.^ 
Misfortune, to "winch we are all liable,: 
deprited ine, by heitven's permission; of 
part of m^Teason, whidi .God's mercy 
has now restored to me.' By the things' 
which it is ^said that I uttered w^e 
insane, you may jod^e what I am capable 
of, now I am restored to reason. I took ' 
my degrecof laws, at Balamanca,. wliere 
I studied in poverty, and where I. was 
placed the second on the list of graduates i 
from which you may in^ that I oWe my 
degr^ more to merit than to favour. • 1 
am come here to thik busy,capital,.to gain 
my MvcUhoadbv' priictisifagAs an advocate. 
But :if ^ou' will hot' leave me . alpn^* I 
shall only gain iny death. . >For. God's 
sake, do «lt pfMrsecuU nie, an^ make mr 
loB»that/susteBaoeenow:I amsaiie wliich 
I gained-while I was. a lunatic. What 
you used to . ask me I in . the streets, .ask 
me now at my hoiu(e).and you will find 
that he who answered you well without 
premeditation, will answer you better 
with it.- 

They all listened to him, and some of 
them left him, as he desired ; so that he 
returned to his lodgings with a rather 
smaller attendance tiian he had come. 
He went the next day, and was followed 
in the same manner ; whereupon he made 
another appeal, which was equally un- 
availing. 

He was losing much and gaining 
nothing ; and finding that there was no 
possibility of getting his bread as an 
advocate, he determined to quit the 
capital and go to Flanders, there to avail 
himself of the strength of his arm, as he 
was prevented from us^g that of his 
intdlect. 

<*• He departed accordingly; — bidding 
adieu to the capital, in the bitterness of 
his heart, as ** the place which nourished 
the hopes of the forward pretender, and 
blasted • those of modest merit; which 
pampered in luxuiy the shameless buf- 
foon, and left the blushing man of sense 
to starve." 

With this fiirewell he set off towards 
Flanders ; where he acquired as great a 
reputation in the military profession, as 
he had attained in that of letters ; serving 
there in company with his old firiend 
captain Valdivia, and dying renowned as 
an expert and valiant soldier. 



MISCELLANIEa 

SHAmr KTK. 

Mrs. Jameson, in speaking of Mrs. 
Siddoos, rdates the following anecdote 
in illustration : — Once, when I was con- 
versing Willi A edebrated German critic, 
and he was deserihing, the person of 
Madam flekifmer, after floundering m a 
sea of Engiisb ^Mthets, none of which 
conveyed hb meaiia^, he at leng^ ex- 
claimed with enthnaia&iny i* Bfiklam^ Ikt 
eye is perforadmgJ'\ 

oiniKs. 
In En^and .they are stfll pretty numer- 
ous, but are found only in distant places, 
suddom-comiiig into the towns excepting 
iof small companies of two or three per-' 
sons.. 1 In Germany,*. Sweden and Den-: 
nuurk^ tlSey liavie;bieQ0me.rare, as also io 
Switaerhuid and the Low Coimtries. In 
Itafy their ^uinblfl-s'arerdiminish^. In 
Spain it is said ,there are fifty 'or sixty 
thousand of th^m.' In: Tran^lvania 
thof i^e most' numecpus ; for in a. popu- 
lation of one million seven hundred duni- 
s0id souls, tbiec^ are reckoned one hun- 
dred and four Uiousand gipsies* We do 
not .exi^gerate.in estimating' the Tsds- 
garian'or gq>^ population Of Europe 
lit lieadya nuUion ; in Afiica firor hun- 
dred thousand ; in India one million five 
hundred thousand, and abotit two mil- 
lions in all the rest of Ana—finr except 
in Asiatic Russia, China, Siam, aad 
Japan, they are everywhere to be found. 
Hence we may deem the total population 
tobefivemillicms. 

THE VOICE OP. DOOS. 

The better (pinion among mtturalists. 
seems to be at present, tluit wild dogs 
never bark. . Gardnen in his *' Music dC 
Nature^" says, jdial'.'in a state of native 
they only whine, howl» and growl f and 
that " the explosive noise called barking* 
is only found among those which are 
domesticated.'* Sonnini speaks of the 
shei^erds* dog^ in the wilds of £gypt» 
as not having the facuHy. Columbus 
found the dogs, which he had previou^ 
carried to America, to have lost thdr 
propensity to barking; and all the travel- 
lers in Australia unite in saying* that 
the native dogs of that, r^ion exhibit 
the same peculiarity. The ancients were 
aware of this circumstance ; Isaiah com- - 
pares the Uind watchmen of IsitieL to> 
these animals, "they are dumhy they 
cannot bark." WhUe.on thecontrary» 
David compares the nobe of his eneaoies 
to the dogs round about the.dty. Hence, 
the barking of a dog is an acquired 
faculty— an effort to sp^k^ whicl^ he de-. 
rives from associating with man. 
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THE RECOVERED TREASURE. 

AK OI.O XNGUSH LK6BKD. 

^ . (For the Parterre J, 

.i . :, C«AP..L .. 

" Thou has come on a bootless errand 
Master WsA^r;*' gcft thee home» and 
stick close to the plough ; thou may'st 
one day become rich; but I cannot en- 
'ttetAin thy suit now." 

Thus s^e Ralph Skeltoa> the rich 
yemn^n of WyyiU's- Croft, to a ruati(} 
but handsome youth, who stood with his 
eap in his hand, in an attitude of pro* 
,foiiftid deference. 

1%^ wqids of the farmer fell on the 
'youth*s.ear llke.a sentem^ of exqcmimi»> 
niasti^. He fumbled his. thrum cap, 
and i^uflle^ bis feet about, while he e^ 
$ayed m v«in: to stammer a reply. The 
.fiinner obnei^yed his uneasiness, and Qont- 
tinued. 

' f Pt*jthee t^aae me not again withihy 
s|Py rmmta. It becomes not the daugh.- 
,ter of .^Ralph Skelton to .wed a poor boy 
who *cao scarcely purchase a mass fkx his 
Aith«r*s90ul!*' 



*' Alas, it is too true.!" . replied the 
youth.. *< I am poor indeed; but I covet 
not your gold, Master Skeltbn^ give me 
but your sweet daughter, and — * ( 

- *< And thou wilt make. her a beggar, 
like a mad. boy as thou avt^*'.. interrupted 
the farmer ; *.' Away wfth thee,' or [thou 
wilt make me forget myself." - 

" Be not angry, .good Master Skelton< 
consider my/ suit, and let me not die in 
deapair, as I most surely shall an' yon 
jrefuse me." ; 

" Now. out upon thee for a most 
graceless coistrel!" cried the old muh 
staihping with rage at the youth's impor- 
tunity. . ** Do^t thou think I have re- 
fused Alan the miller, and Master 
William the reeve, and Jenkin the rich 
merccff at the cross, to take up with a 
son-in-law without a noble in his pouch? 
Get thee gone, boy, or by St. Bridget, 
Dick the Siepherd shall try if there be 
virtue in a crab-tree staff.*' 

Young Walter blushed with ^resent- 
ment at this menace ; but bid love fcur 
the old man's daughter forbad a harsh 
reply. 

38 
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'' Tou treat me unoourteously," ttid 
he mournfully. **I wot not that my 
fiither's ancient comrade would speak 
thus to his son. Who bore you on his 
back out of the press at Agincourt, 
sir, when hard blows were gotten 
cheaply r' 

'* Thy father, truly, Walter," said the 
old man, in a much milder tone; *'the 
seryice was both kind and timely ; but 
what boots it now? Am I to doom my 
daughter to — " 

« You will not doom her, sir," inter- 
rupted the youth, eagerly catching at 
the old man*8 softened tone. " Ask her 
an' I have not her heart, Master Skelton : 
ask her that." 

Again the farmer^s £Eice flushed with 
anger. 

*< She is a perverse and disobedient 
quean," cried he wrathfully ^ " and thou 
hast taught her a bad lesson. Begone, 
sirrah ! out o' my house^ or I'll tsuce a 
course with thee !" 

Master Skelton turned on his heel, 
and quitted the room, leaving the youth 
in a state of mind which novelists say, 
' may be better imagined than described.* 

Walter Beveridge left the house in 
high dudgeon; offended by Skelton's 
harsh manner, and grieved to the heart 
at his unfeeling refusal to admit him as 
a suitor to his daughter. He mounted 
his little rough coated pony, and urging 
it to its utmost speed, rode homeward to 
unbosom |ys grief to his aged mother. 
As he galloped down the road, the sigh- 
ing of the wind among die trees, and 
the hasty flight of the rooks to the 
neighbouring forest^ gave warning of the 
ooming storm. Heavy drops began to 
patter down aa he reached his humble 
dwelling, and night drew on apace. 

Walter gave an account to his mother 
of his interview with the rich yeoman, 
the conclusion of which we have at- 
tempted to describe ; and after listening 
to sundry wise saws andapopthegmswhich 
old ladies generally keep ** cut and dry" 
for such like occasions, sat himself down 
in the chimney comer, to watch the 
dying embers oif the fire, and ruminate 
on his hard destiny. 

In those rude days reading was not 
the evening pastime of men in his sphere, 
and he had therefore ample room for 
his melancholy, with nothing to divert 
it. Had he lived in our liberal and en- 
lightened age, he might have sought and 
fimnd consoUuion in ** Macgowan*s Dia- 
logues of Devils," or '* Hervey's Medi- 
tations," or " Drelincourt," or perhaps 
a soporific in some '< sacred" poem ^ but 



he had none of these, and was therefore 
thoroughly miserable. Meanwhile thb 
storm increased, and the rain descended 
in torrents; the wind bowled* and shook 
the humble dwelling, and the doors 
clattered on their hinges, as if beating 
time to the music of the blast without-^ 
it was a sad night for the traveller. 

'< Heyday! " cried the old dame, "'tis 
a fearful night — they say the devil rides 
upon the blast in such storms, and the 
witches go to sea in thdr'sieves." 

<*Ay, 'marry, dear mother," said 
Walter, raising his head despondingly, 
*' methinks the devil is abroad to-night : 
if he be looking for an usurer and a churl* 
he will find one eflsoones." 

** Hush ! " said the dame, in a whisper, 
" it's not for poor folk like us to say who 
is Satan's chosen. Father John says he 
will sometimes take strange fancies, and 
fondle the needy, whom he will lure with 
many ha ! Jesu, what's that ! " . 

The old lady's sage reflections were 
suddenly cut short by the solmd^bf foot- 
steps near the door, at which, the next 
moment, there was a loud knocking. 

Chap. II. 

Dame Beveridge was of opinion that it 
was not exactly safe to open the door ; 
but her son thought differently, and 
though by no means an undutifiil child, 
he was in no humour to listen to mater- 
nal remonstrance. 

«Who knocks?" demanded Walter, 
rising quickly and stepping to the door. 

'' A poor travel-worn man," answered 
a voice firom withoutt 

" What are ye ? " was the next ques- 
tion. 

<* A pedlar, good master." 

" Whence come ye ? " 

** From the town." 

« Then why did ye not try the Miller ?^' 

" The stream is swelled by the rain, and 
has broken down the miil dam : he is 
wroth with the mishap, and would not 
take me in," replied the stranger. 

**He is a churl," murmured Walter, 
opening the door ; «<come in, friend, — 
thou art poor, I ween; and men fly thee." 

** Ay, marry, my worthy master," said 
^e stranger, as he entered, " even as th^ 
would a Uper— poverty is like a sm'e : it 
is troublesome to him that hath it, and 
unsightly to his friends." 

*• Excellent," said Walter; «ihy wit, 
old sir, is as quick as thine hearing, for 
I wot not that my last words were spoken 
aloud." 

The pedlar heeded not this remark. 
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Hfi enlerecl ; and tettiag down his pack, 
drew off his habd, from which* he wrung 
the wet. He was an old man, -with hair 
and beard of silver- wjbiteneBs. His eom<* 
plexion was fair, and his eyes sparkled 
with a singular br%htness for a man of 
his apparent age* 

** I sought shelter for the night at the 
goodly house where the three roads meet," 
said the old man ; « but they told me td 
be gone, and cursed me for my insolency 
astheycaOed it.-' 

Widter started at the mention of the 
" goodly house," for it was master Skel- 
ton's. 

'* Thy betters have no kindlier greet- 
ing there, father," said he; <'but oome, 
sit down, and we will see where we can 
bestow thee to-night." 

Food and drink were offered to the old 
man, but he declined to partake of e£thet, 
and begged that he might be shewn to 
his resdng place; a request .which was 
complied with by Walter, notwithstand- 
ing the whispers of his mother, who pro- 
tested that she did not like the pedlar^s 
look»— an opinion which was certainly not 
weakened by Walter's dog, who kept 
sniffing at the stranger's heek, and oeca^ 
sionally uttering a low growl of dissatis- 
faction. These ezpresMons of dislike did 
not escape the notice of the old man. 

" Good mistress," said he, " ye have 
no need to fear : I am a poor weak old 
man : fifty years have I led a pedlar's life, 
but never coveted the goods of another. 
Behold this pack .* It holds tome things 
of value^all my worldly weadth ; . pkce 
it in your strong room until to-morrow." 

Walter fdt no inelination to receive 
this pledge for the pedlar's honesty ; but 
his mother determined to take the old 
man at his word, and locked up the pack 
In her store roouK An hour afterwards 
the cottage was in darkness and silenee, 
except the snoring of its inmates, and the 
shrill cbtrpins of the cHcketsL 

Toung W^ter dept, for he was weary; 
but his slumber^ were dbturbed by strange 
dreams. First he saw a train of wdl* 
dressed people escorting a newly-married 
couple to their home : he looked, and lo ! 
the bride was gruff master Skelton's 
lovely daughter Bmma, and the bride- 
groom, his hated rivaj, the crookei- 
backed Reeve ! 

Again he dreamt ; and tfaxs'tuM.he 
beheld a spaaious hall filled -vf itlnr gay 
company. • Richly-dad couples were 
footing it merrily to the sound of the lute 
and rebeck: he awoke, and found his 
homely pillow wet with tears ! 

<* The Blessed Virgin shidd me," inut- 



tered the poor youth, and with a heavy 
sigh he again relapsed into sleep. 

We must now leave the humble cot- 
tage of Walter Beverid^ and lead the 
trader to the substantial dwelling of 
Master Skelton. About an hour after 
the departure of his would-be son-in-law, 
a pedlar arrived and entreated shelter for 
the night. The wealthy yeoman was 
informed of his request; but he had no 
bowds for the poor. 

« Bid him be gone," cried he in a huff, 
** we cannot lodge such carrion as heu" 

** A murrain on thy master ! " growled 
the pedlar, as a servant slammed the 
outer gate in his iaae. He proceededon 
bis way ; and faint, weary, and drenched 
with rain, arrived at the dwelling of 
Walter Beveridge, where, as has been 
already shewn, he met with a hospitable 
reception. 

Master Skelton sat by bis cheerful fire, 
listening to the howling of the storm 
without : on his table stood a tankard of 
warm ale, in which swam a roasted crab. 
His pretty daughter sat near himt not 
reading a fashionable novel, but (alas ! 
that we should be obliged to confess it) 
making herself a new. i^tle. Her father, 
by the aid of his ten digits, was reckoning 
his last year's profits, and anticipating 
those to come. While thus occupied, 
his ear caught the sound of horsey' hoofs, 
and the next moment a loud voice from 
without cried — 

<< What ho ! within there j a traveller 
would fain, find shelter from the storm." 

** Run Will, and see who calls,"-.^ 
toid Master Skeltonr-'* *i^^ be of good 
condition, let him enter; but we keep 
no hostdry for hedge beggars"— ^He 
had scarcely uttered Siis charitable sen- 
timenti when a' tall figure muffled in a 
large cloak dripping with wet, entered 
the room. 

Mastet iSkelton was on his legs in a 
•moment, and assisted the stranger to 
divest himself of his cloak. He then 
gave vip. his own chair to his guest, and 
ordered refireshment to be brou^t in. 
JBui ike stranger ate nothing s he how- 
ever intimated his wish to pass the night 
under the yeoman's roof ; .and after 
chatting familiarly for a short time with 
his entertainer, and paying a ie\y words 
of compliment to the pretty Emnus he 
requested that he might be shewn to his 
chamber." 

<< He is passing haaadsome ! " sighed 
Emma, as tlie comely stranger quitted 
the room with her father — " He is not 
unlike my poor Walter, ' though some- 
what tsUer, and with a prouder bearing. 
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Ah me! that Aiee has doubtless made 
Inany hearts flutter." 

It had indeed somewhat disturbed her 
own ; but her love was plighted to Wal- 
ter : manly beauty is more puissant 
with women whose spring is almost 
merged in summer ; and this your hand- 
some coxcomb well knows. 

Master Skelton conducted his guest 
to the best chamber ; when the latter un- 
buckling the belt with which he was 
girded, placed it in the yeoman's hands, 
and bought him to put it in a place of 
safety. 

« Give you good-nifffat, Sir,", said 
the old man as he closed the door, and 
hurried to his own chamber. Here the 
belt was subjected to a strict scrutiny ; 
but it was fastened by cunningly con- 
trived springs, and Helton could only 
guess at its contents. 

Emma of course dreamt of her lover 
that night; but her father's slumbers 
were broken and disturbed by very 
different visions. He thought of the 
well-filled belt which the stranger had 
committed to his charge, and tiie evil 
spirit whispered him, that he might be- 
come possessed of it by a bold efibrt. 

** 'Tis a rare treasure ! " muttered he, 
in hurried and broken sentences — « there 
must be at least a thousand nobles in that 
belt ! He is a stranger — perhaps return- 
ing from a fhr country. — He would not 
be missed! 'Tis a rare prise! 'twould 
purchase many a broad acre, and make 
my Emma fit for an earl's bride. — He 
must die ! " 

He crept softly from his couch, took 
from a closet a hurge knife, and tried the 
point with his finger. The storm was 
bushed without, but a hideous tempest 
raged in the old man's bosom. The 
moon-beams which entered at the small 
window glanced upon the long bright 
blade^ and rendered the fiu^ of the trea- 
cherous host still more ghastly. He 
cautiously quitted his chamber and re- 
paired to that of his guest, who was 
sleeping soundly. He knelt by the side 
of the sleeping man, and listened for 41 
-moment to his hard breathing, then 
clutched his weapon tightly, placing his 
thumb on the end of the halt, and pre- 
paring to strike. 

'< llie saints say grace to thy un- 
shriven soul !" he exclaimed mentally, 
and raised his arm aloft, when lo ! ere it 
descended, a violent bufl&t, dealt by an 
unseen hand, dashed him senseless to 
the floor ! 

It was long ere the perfidious host 
retiAmed to consciousness, but when he 



had recovered his senses, the first nj» 
of the morning sun had lit up the horn 
windows of the chamber, and the Inrds 
were chirping gaily on the house-top. 
He arose from the floor and looked wild- 
ly around him — the chamber was empty, 
and the bed had not been pressed ! Was 
it ^a dream then ? Had he no guest on 
the preceding evening? He hurried to 
his own room pale and tmnbling, and 
examined his iron-bound ehest. Thebelt» 
that fatal bait, was not there, but in its 
place lay a Aofter / He gnashed his teeth 
with rage, tore his b€»rd, and howled 
like a maniac, until his still slumbering 
household were roused from their .beds 
and ran afirighted to his assistance. 

Chay. III. 

Blithely sounded the notes of early birdk 
The sparrow's incessant chirping min- 
gled with the sweet guttural trill of the 
swallow, and the << cock's shrill clanon" 
gave notice of the approach of morning. 
The sun was peeping over the distant 
hills, and night vapours still hung in 
the vall^s. The owl, exhausted witk 
the night's marauding, was wending 
his way to his twilight retreat in the 
old tower, and the bat had pinned ita^ 
against the moss-grown wall of the ab- 
bey, as safe from the eye as from the 
hand of the truant schooUboy. Walter 
Beveridge arose betimes, but early as 
was the hour, be (bund the Pedlar up 
and dressed for his journey. 

" Thanks, young master — thanks fbr 
your ho^tality," — said the old man, 
*< I have many a weary mile to travel, 
and time pcssses. Now, mark me, fbr 
what I have to say concerns thee much. 
Five feet eastward from the foot of the 
ancient oak, near the ruinedcross yonder, 
lies buried a great treasure." (Walter 
stared). « It was hidden by an ancestor 
of thy lord the baron's, when civil war 
made merry England a desart. Go to 
the castle, and let' him know that thou 
hast discovered it by my means. He 
hath a noble and a generous jonl, and 
will reward thee ri<^ly iar this service. 
— Peace, inquire no more." 

** But," said Walter, imploringly, der 
spite of this command, which was giveii 
in an imperative tone — "pr'ytheef good 
fiUlMfc say, who shall I call thee?" 

AffCe spokche meohanidftUy turned his 
eyes in the direction of the ruined cross, 
and the old man slapping him on the 
shoulder, replied — Puck tkk Psdulil ! 

The astioiudied jrouth again turned to 
look 'upon his Elfin guest, but lo, 4he 
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room was empt^, both pedlar and padL 
had ▼aniihed! 

For the satisiaetion of the unimagin». 
tive, we must add a few words by way 
of sequeL Walter discorered the tre** 
tare to the Baron, an4 was mimlfieently 
rewarded. Master Skelton lost his wits, 
and di^ a few months afterwards; and 
his daughter, no longer controlled by 
her avaricious fether, blessed the happy 
Walter with her hand. Dame Beveridge 
lived to see her son a wealthy Franklin, 
and often tiM to her grand-children the 
-story, how the miachievoas PUck, in re« 
▼enge for her unjust suspicions, had turned 
^ hercream sour, emptied the rennet-tub 
into a jar of new honey, and dadoed a 
pavise in a bowl of furmety ! 

Match, 1835. A. A. A. 

LOVE AND DIPLOMACY. 

BT KATHAKIXI. F. WU.U8. 

*' Pray pardon me, 
tin 1 am like a b^ that hath fooad money, 
Afraid I dream stilL"— ^ori or WtbtUr, 

It was on a fine September evenings 
within my time (and I am not, I trust, 
too old to bejoved), that Count Anatole 
L , of the impertinent and par- 
ticularly useless profession of attachi, 
walked up and down before the glass in 
his rooms at the *< Archduke Charles,** 
the first hotel, as you know if you have 
travelled, in the green-belted and feir 
city of Vienna. The brass ring was 
still swinging on the end of the bell-rope, 
and, in a respectful attitude at the door, 
stood the just summoned Signor Attilio, 
valet and privy counsellor to one of the 
handsomest coxcombs errant through 
the world. Signor Attilio was a Tyrolese, 
and, like his master, was very handsome. 

Count Anatole had been idling away 
three golden sunmier months in the 
Tyrol, for the sole purpose, as far as 
mortal eyes could see^ of disguising his 
fine Phidian features in a callow mous- 
tache and whiskers. The crmes rideniet 
(as Eneas SiMus has it) being now in 
a condition beyond improvement, Signor 
Attilio had for some days been nUher 
curious to know what course of events 
would next occupy the diplomatic talents 
of his master. 

After a turn or two more, taken in 
silence, Count Anatole stopped in the 
Buddie of the floor, and eyeing the well- 
made Tyrolese from head to foot, begged 
to know if he wore at the present moment 
his most becoming breeches, jacket and 
beaver. 



Attilio was never astonished at any 
thing his master did or said. He simply 
Answered " Si Sigrwre.** 

** Be so kind as to strip immediately, 
and dress yourself in that travelling suit 
lying on the sofii.'* 

As the green, sold -corded jacket, 
knee-breeches, buckles and stockings 
were Uid aside, Count Anatole threw 
off his dressing-gown, and commenced 
encasing his handsome proportions in 
the cast-off habiliments. He then put 
on the conical, slouch-rimmed hat, with 
the tall eagle's feather stuck jauntily on 
the side and the two rich tassels pendant 
over his left eye, and the toilet of th« 
valet being completed at the samo 
moment, they stood looking at one 
another vrith perfect gravity, rather trans- 
formed, but each apparently quite at 
home in his new character. 

"Tou look very like a gentleman, 
Attilio^" said the count. 

<< Tour excellency has caught, to ad- 
miration, rmiadeipaiwef** complimented 
baek again the sometime Tyrolese. 

«* Attilio !'• 

" Signore?*' 

** Do you remember the lady in the 
forest of Friuli ?" 

Attilio b^an to have a glimmering of 
things. Some three months before, the 
count was dashing on at a rapid post-paee, 
through a deep wood in the moimtains 
which head in the Adriatic A sudden 
pull-up at a turning in the road nearly 
threw him from his britska, and looking 
out at the *' anima di porco f*^ o£ the 
postilion, he found his way impeded by 
an overset carriage, from which three or 
four servants were endeavouring to extract 
the body of an old man,' killed by the 
accident. 

There was more attractive metal for 
the traveller, however, in the shape of a 
young and beautiful woman, leaning, 
pale and faint, against a tree, and ap- 
parently about to sink to the ground 
unassisted. To bring a hat full of water 
from the nearest brook, and receive her 
falling head on his shoulder, was the 
work of a thought. She had feinted 
quite away, and taking her, like a child, 
into his arms, he placed her on a bank 
by the road-side, bathed her forehead and 
lips, and chafed her small white hands, 
till his heart, with all the distress of the 
scene, was quite mad with her perfect 
beauty. 

Animation at last began to return ; 
and as the flu^h was stealing into her 
lips, another carriage drove up with ser- 
vants in the same livery, and Count 
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Anatole, throughly bewildered in his 
new dream, meohanicaily assisted them 
in getting their Uving mistress and dead 
master into it^ and until they were iairly 
out of sight, it hadjneyer oocurrod to him 
that he might possibly wish to. know the 
naiAe tod condition of the fairest piece 
of work he had ever^seen from the hand 
of his maker* . 

An hour before, he had doubled his 
btiono fMmo to the postilion, and was 
driving on to Vienna, as if to sit at a 
new congress. Now, he stood leaning 
against tbe^tree, at the foot of whidi the 
grass and wild fiowers shewed the print 
of a new-made pressure, and tiie postilion 
cracked his whip, and Attilio reminded 
him of the hour he was looag, in indn. 

He remounted after a while ; but the 
order was to go back to the last post- 
house. 

Three or four months at a solitary 
albergo in the .neighbourhood of this 
adventure, passed by. the count in scour- 
ing the country on horseback in erery 
direction, and by his servant in very 
particular ennui, bring UJj the story 
nearly to where the scene opens. 
«< I haVe iseen her !" said the count. 
Attilio only lifted up his .eyebrows. 
" She is here, in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna!" 
'* Felice leiT murmured Attilio. 
^'^he is the Princess IieichstenfelB, 
and, by the death of that old man, a 
widow." 

. ** VeramerUer\ responded the valet, 
with a rising inflexion ; for he knew his 
master and French moralti too well not 
to foresee a damper in the possibility of 
matrimony. 

** Feromen^f/** gravely echoed the cdunt. 
*« And now, listen. The princess lives 
in cliDse retirement. An old friend or 
two, and a tried servant,^ are the only 
persons who see her. You are to con- 
trive to see this servant to-morrow, cor« 
rupt him to leave her, and recommend 
me in his ^lace, and then you are to take 
him as your courier to Paris: whence^ if 
1 calculate well, you leill return to me 
before long» with important dei^tches. 
Po you. understand me?" 

In the small boudoir of a mcdson de 
plammce, belonging to the noble family 
of Leichstenfelst. sat the widowed mis- 
tress of one of the .oldest titles and finest 
estates of Austria. The light from a 
single long window opehing down to the 
floor, and leading out upon a terrace of 
flowers^ was subdued by a heavy carimson 
curtain, looped partially away, .a pastil 



lamp was sending up from its porphyry 
pedestal a thin and just perceptible curl 
of smoke, through which thelady musing- 
ly passed badcward and fi>rward one of 
her slender fingers, and, on a table near, 
lay a sheet of bla(^*^ged p&per, crossed 
by » small siLv&t pen, and scrawled over 
irregularly withdbviees and disconnected 
words, the work evidently of a fit of the 
mo9t absolute and listless idfeness. 

The door Ojpencd,- and a servant in 
mourning livery stood before i^laify; 

** I have thought over your request, 
Wilhekn, V she said^ t « I >' had become 
accustomed to your services^ and reigret 
to lose you; but I should regret nore to 
stand' in the way of your interest.: You 
have my pehnissiDn/'. 

Wilbelm expressed his thanks with an 
effort that shewed he had not obeyed the 
call of Mammon without regret, and re- 
quested leave to introduce thfe person he 
bad proposed as his successor. 

"Of what country is he?" 

" Tyrolese, your excdlency." 

"And why does he leave the gentle- 
man with whom he came to Vienna?" 

** H ett aniomrewe d'um Vtamake, ma- 
dman** answered the ex-valet, resenting 
to French to aipress ivhat he considered 
a delicate circumstance. 
. ** Pauvre er^mtT said the princess, 
with a s^h that partodt as much (^«nvy 
as of pity ; '< let him come in V* 

And the Count Anatole, as the sweet 
accents reached his ear, stej^ed over the 
threshold, and in the coarse but gay dress 
of the Tyrol, stood in the presence of her 
whose dewy temples he bad bathed 
in the fi>rest, whose lips he had almost 
"pryed into for breath," whose snowy 
hands he had chafed and kissed when the 
senses had deserted their cdestial organs 
— the angel of his perpetual dream, the 
lady of his wild and uncontttolkble^ but 
respectfy and. honourable love. 

The princess looked carelessly up as 
he approached, but her eyes seemed 
arrested in passing over his features* It 
was but momentary. She resumed her 
occupation of winding her tiqwr fingers 
in the smoke curls of the incense>lamp, 
and with half a sigh, as if she had repelled 
a pleasing thought, she leaned btu^ in 
the silken fauteuiH and adced the new- 
comer his name. 

** Abated, your excellency." 

The voice again seemed to stir somei- 
thing in her memory** fShe passed her 
hand over her eyes, and was for a moment 
lost in thcnight; 

«* Anatole," she said, (oh, how the 
sound of his own name, murmured in 
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that voioe of rauaiey thrilled through the 
fiery veina of the disguised lover!). 
'* Anatole^ I receive jou into my service. 
Wilhdm will inform you of your duties, 
mid — ^I have a fiuioy for the dress of the 
Tyrol — ^you may wear it instead of my 
livery, if you will." 

And with one stolen and warm gaze 
from under his drooping eyelids, and 
heart and lips on fire, as he thanked her 
for her eondescension, the new retainer 
took his leave. 

' Month after month passed on — to 
Count Aaatole in a bewildering dream 
<tf ever->deepening passion. It was upon 
a soft and amorous morning of April 
that a dashing equipage stood at the door 
of the proud palace of Leichstenfels. The 
arms of Esterhazy biased on the panels, 
uid the intouciants chasseurs leaned 
against tbe marUe columns of tbe portico, 
waiting for their master, and speculating 
on the gaiety likely to issue from the suit 
he was proseeuting within. How could 
a prince of Esterhazy be supposed to sue 
in vain? 

The di^uised footman had shewn the 
gay and handsome nobleman to his mis- 
trass's presence. After re-arranging a 
fiimily of very well-arranged flower-pots, 
shutting the window to open it again, 
changing the folds of the curtains not at 
all for the better, and looking a stolen 
and fierce look at the uneonscious visitor, 
he could find no longer an apology for 
remaining in the room. He shut the- 
door after him in a tempest of jealousy. 

<* Did your excellency ring?'* said be, 
opening the door again, after a few 
minutes of intolerable torture. 

The prince was on his knees at her 
feet! 

"No, Anatole; but you may bring 
me a glass of water.'* 

As -he entered with the silver tray 
trembling in his hand, the prince was 
rilling to go. His face expressed delight, 
hope, triumph— «very thing that could 
madden the soul of the irritated lover. 
After wuting on lus rival to his carriage, 
he returned to his mistress^ and receiv- 
ing the glass upon tbe tray, was about 
leaving the room in silence, when the 
princess called to him. 

In all this lapse of time it is not to be 
supposed that Count Anatole played 
merely his footman's part. His respect- 
ful and el^ant demeanour, the propriety 
of his language, and that deep devoted- 
ness of manner which wins a woman 
more than all things else, soon gained 
upon the confidence of the princess ; and 
before a week was past she fi>und that 
she was happier when he stood behind 



her chair^ and gave him, with some self- 
denial, those ftequent permissions of 
absence from tbe palace which she sup- 
posed he asked to prosecute the amour 
disclosed to her on. his introduction to 
her service. As time flew on, she at- 
tributed his earnestness and occasional 
warmth of manner to gratitude; and, 
without reasoning much on her own 
feelings, gave herself up to the indulgence 
of a degree of interest in him which 
would have alarmed a woman more skill* 
ed in the knowledge of the heart. 
Married from a convent, however, to an 
old man who had secluded her from the 
world, the voice of tlie passionate count 
in the forest of Friuli was the first sound 
of love that had ever entered her ears. 
She knew, not why it was that the tones 
of her new footman, and now and then 
a look of his eyes, as he leaned over to 
assist her at table, troubled her memory 
like a trace of a long lost dream. 

But, oh ! what moments had been his 
in these fleeting months ! Admitted to 
her presence in her most unguarded 
hours — seeing her at morning, at noon, 
at night, in all her unstudied and 
surpassing loveliness — ^for ever near her, 
and with the world shut out — ^her rich 
hair blowing with tbe lightest breeze 
across his fingers in his assiduous service 
— her dark, full eyes, unconscious of an 
observer, filling with unrepressed tears, 
or glowing with pleasure oy&t some tale 
of love—her exquisite form flung upon a 
oouch, or bending over flowers, or moving 
about the room in all its native and un- 
trammelled grace — and her voioe, tender, 
and most tender to him, though she 
knew it not, and her eyes, herself un- 
aware, ever following him in his loitering 
attendance — and he^ the while, losing 
never a glance or a motion, but treasuring 
all up in his heart with the avarice of a 
miser — ^what, in common life, though it 
were the life of fortune's most favoured 
child, could compare with it for bliss ! 

PaJe and agitated, tbe count turned 
back at tbe call of his mistress, and stood 
waiting her pleasure. 

"Anatole ! " 

"Madame!** 

The answer was so low and deep, it 
startled even himself. 

She motioned to him to come nearer. 
She had sunk upon the sofii, and as he 
stood at her feet she leaned forward, 
buried her hands and arms in the long 
curls which, in her retirement, she allowed 
to float luxuriantly over her shoulders, 
and sobbed aloud. Overcome and for- 
getful of all but the distress of the lovely 
creature before him, the count dropped 
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upon the cushuMi on which rested the 
av^aW foot In its. mourning slipper* and 
taking her.Iiand, pressed it suddenly and 
fervently to jiis lips. 

The reality broke, upon her ! Slie was 
beloved — but by whom? A menial!, 
and the appalling answer drove all the 
blood of her proud race in a torrent upon 
her heart, sweeping away all affection as 
if her nature had never known its name. 
$h6 sprang to her feet, and laid her hand 
upop the bell. 

'* Madame ! *' said Anatole, in a cold, 
proud tone. 

She staid her arm to listen. 

** I. leave you for ever." 

And again, with the quick revulsion of 
youth and passion, her woman's heart 
rose within her, and she buried her face 
in her hands, and dropped her head in 
utter abandonment on his bosom. 

It was the birthday of the emperor, 
and the courtly nobles of Austria were 
rolling out from the capital to offer their 
congratulations at the royal palace of 
Schoenbrunn. In addition to the usual 
attractions of the scene, the drawing-, 
room was to be graced by the first public 
appearance of ajiew French ambassador, 
whose reputed personal beauty, and the 
talents he had displayed in a late secret 
n^otiation, . had set the whole court, 
from the . queen of Hungary to the 
youngest dame d*honneur, in a flame of 
curiosity. 

To the prince Esterhazy there was 
another reason for writing the day in red 
letters. The princess Leichstenfels, by 
an express message from the empress, 
was to throw aside her widow's weeds, 
and appear pnce more to the admiring 
world. She had yielded to the summons, 
but it was to be her last day of splendour. 
Her heart and hand were plighted to her 
Tyrole^ menial ; and the brightest and 
loveliest ornament of the court of Austria, 
when the ceremonies of the day were 
over, was to lay aside the costly bauble 
from her shoulder, and the glistening 
tiara from her brow, and forget rank 
and fortune as the wife of his bosom ! 

The dazzling hours flew on. The 
plain and kind old emperor welcomed 
and smiled upon all. The wily Metter- 
nich, in the prime of his successful man- 
hood, odol, polite, handsome, and win- 
ning, gathered golden opinions by every 
word and look; the young duke of 
Reichstadt, the mild and gentle son of 
the struck eagle of St. Helena, surround- 
ed and caressed by a continual cordon of 
admiring women, seemed forgetful that 
Opportunity and Expectation awaited 
him, like two angels with their wings 



outspread; and haughty nobles «nd their 
haughtier dames, statesQ^n^ scholars^, 
soldiers, and priests, crowded upon each 
other 8 heels, and mixed together in that 
doubtful podrida, which goes by the 
name o£ pleasure* I could moralize here 
had I time ! 

The princess of Leichsteafels had gone 
through the ceremony of presentatioa, 
and hsud heard the murmur df admiration 
drawn by beauty from all lips, and dizzy 
with the scene, and vnth a. bosom fuU of 
painfvl and conflicting emotions, she had 
accepted the proffered arm of prince 
Esterhazy to breath a fresher air ugon, 
the terrace. They stood near a window,, 
and he was pointing out to his fiuir but 
inattentive companion the various charac-, 
ters as they pa^ed within. 

'* I must contrive," said the prince, 
** to shew you the new envoy. Oh ! yoU; 
have not heard of him. Beautiful as 
Narcissus, modest as Pastor Corydon,. 
clever as the prime minister hims^, this 
paragon of diplomatists has been here in. 
disguise these three months, negotiating 
about — Metternich and the deuce know 
whf^t— but rewarded at last with an am-. 
bassador*s star, and — ^but here he is; 
Princess Leiehsten^els, permit me to 
present — " 

She heard no more. A glance from, 
the diamond 'Star on his breast to the 
Hephsestion mouth and keen dark eye 
of Count Anatole revealed to her the 
mystery of months. And as she leaned 
against the window for support, the hand 
that sustained her in the forest of Friuli, 
and the same thrilling voice, in almost 
the same never-forgotten cadence, offered 
his impassioned ^rmpathy and aid, and 
she recognised and remembered all. 

I must go back so far as to inform you 
that Count Anatole, on the morning of 
this memorable day, had sacrificed a suky, 
but prurient moustache, and a pair of the 
very sauciest dark whiskers out of 
Coventry. Whether the Prince Ester- 
hazy recognized in the new envoy, the 
lady*s gentleman who so inopportunely 
broke in upon his tender avowal, I .am 
not prepared to say. I only know (for 
I was there) that the Princess Leich- 
tenfels was wedded to the new ambassador 
in the ** leafy month of June,'* and the 
Prince Esterhazy, unfortunately pre- 
vented by illness from attending the 
nuptials, lost a very handsome opportu- 
nity of singing with effect, 

" If she be not fair ft>r me," 

supposing it translated into German. 

Whether the enamoured ambassadress 
prefers her husband in his new character. 
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I Am' equaUy' uno^rftiii; thbugli) frondt 
mueh knowledge of Gemuni oourts and a 
little of human nalmv, I think the will 
be hi^I^ if at some future day she would 
not wiUuiglj exchange her proud envoy 
for the devt»ted Tyrolese» and does nbt 
sigh that she can no more bring htm to 
hir feet with a pull of a sHken string. 

THE NATIVES OF CALABAR. 

(Extract from a letter* dated Old CaU- 

bar, Sept. J^ 1884).' 
The natives are in some degree orri- 
lised, from their constant traffic with 
Europeans; but retain many of their 
old customs and superstitions. When a 
man is sick, they kill goats and fowls, 
and tie them to stakes opposite tht door, 
as profiitiatoiT sacrifices : when he dies, 
they keep firmg guns for several days, 
and kill a number of daves, according to 
his rank; they dance, and play upon 
small drwns, bells, and all kinds of dis- 
cordant instruments, and get drunk on 
membo, a kind of acid juice which exudes 
from wounds made in the bamboo. Tbc^ 
have a caste among them which they call 
Ebo-mtn, who perfonn some ceremonies 
for the sick and dead, dressed up in a 
most grotesque manner. They circum- 
cise, are polygamists, and abstain from 
certain kinds of food; but they have no 
form of worship — are great thieves, and 
very treadierous. There are a few white 
negroes, or Albinos, to be seen among 
them ; but these are a disgusting-looking 
and dtespised variety. 

In one of my rambles, a few days ago, 
I called upon an old King^ who lives a 
few miles in the country. I was hos- 
pitably treated, but with much ceremony. 
The dinner was composed principally of 
thefieshof the elephant (which is coarse 
and strong), yams, palm-oil, salt» and 
pepper. I adced where they got the 
elephant; and they said, about dght 
days' journey (or 160 miles) in^Jthe in- 
terior. When the old fellow took a 
tumbler of palm wine^ an attendant 
struck a curiously-shaped bell all the 
time he was drinking. They eat mon- 
keys, antel(^»es, deer, wild boars, goats, 
and sheep, and a kind of small cow, which 
they never milk. I have often advised 
them to use milk, but they are too lasy 
to look after the cattle: there are no 
horses. Several snakes have got up the 
cable, and beoi taken on the deck. There 
are lizards of all colours, and in great 
abundance; and the camelion is some- 
times met with. The products of the 
s(h1 are — ^yams; a root called konky by 



the iiatives; Indian com, plantains^ and> 
bananas. Tlie natives cannot comprehend 
the percussion gun; and, one day,' when 
I made an excursion about twenty mfles 
up the river, when they sa# Ae shboi 
l^rds flying, they almost fell into fits: 
nme shook hands with me; others took, 
me in their arms, and hugged me, swear- 
ing vehemently, that I ptuied iui wkiie 
man, and black man too. My spectaoles, 
too^ pose them not a liule. — Thb is the 
rainy season; from June until October 
is wet : then come the jmoAci, lasting till 
the rad of January; then the very hot 
weather; with occasional tornados, in 
April and May. This is the most sickly 
time with the natives; the siiioi(€t'are the 
most unhealikxfjor u$, 

NOTHING LIKE IT! 

FaoM a new American novel entitled 
*< The Down Batter,'* we Uke the follow- 
ing ludicrous scene, on board a steam 
boat. The principal character is a fellow 
whose puffing beats Rowland and Mo- 
rison, to use a yankee phrase, « all to 
immortal smash." If it be not an in- 
vention of the novelist, we promise the 
Yankee Quack an ample fortune! if he 
will come here and. do the office of ad- 
vertiser to the aforeMud worthies. 

** One of the boxes had pitched over 
upon a black fellow below, who cleared 
himself with a spring and a howl, and 
began leaping about the deck with his 
fo^ in his hand, his enormous mouth as 
wide open as it would stretch, and the 
tears running down his cheeks — 

« There now! and away bounced 
the Yankee to his relief; catching him 
up in his arms as if he had been acfaild, 
scolding him heartily all the time : and 
laying him out over the bales of goods, 
without appearing to see the strange 
feces that gathered about him, or to care 
a fig for their profound astonishment, he 
be^tn pulling and hauling the leg about, 
now this way, now that, and wrenching 
the foot first one way and then another, 
as if he would twist it ofi^ while the 
sufferer lay finding his teeth and utter- 
ing an occasional boo-hdo ! — boo-hbo ! 

** Boo-hoo ! — boo-hoo ! — cried the 
Yankee, who had now satisfied himself 
as to the state of the case. What's the 
use o' boo-hooin, I tell ye ! • * what 
are ye afeard on ? Got the stuff *11 cure 
ye, if ye'd jammed your leg off-^take the 
bruise right out by the roots — ^look here ! 
whipping out a large box, with a lead- 
coloured pigment, bUie pUl or opodeldoc 
perhaps, or perhi^ the scn^ng of a 
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datrisge wkeel. That^» the stvff for 
doni^' i UXL je i capital ^too for raaor 
straps ! addressibg himself now to one 
sod now teimother of the bystanders^ 
and eidwr hj aeoident or derigh se as to 
hit irather hanil liere and there, ' arid rbise 
Iwnatured latigh at tbnk eipense of 



a )Mk somebody 't^ithpiflohed feet) and 
a €ros»>looking old womari with a beards 
Clear grit as ever yoiii«eel> gut seob a 
thing as a jaekaife about je marm ?— to 
tbekftter; who 'stood stooping over the 
box with a most' inquisitive mr, eyeing 
him thn>ugfa her;gQiiden4»Awed specta*^ 
cles, and oooasbnally touching the eon- 
tents of the box^ and then smelUng her 
infers in a way that he didn't appear to 
relish — with a red'haired girl in very 
tight shoes on one arm, and a sleepy- 
looking coxcotnb with mustaohios on the 
other — clear grit, I tell ye ! — take a 
noteh out of a broad axe i^^whoa ; (to 
the Jugger,) who-a ! there, there ! — best 
fumitoor-polish ever you oome across 
mam. l^ere, there, stiddy-^^tiddy ! — 
dont kick-^plastering the foot all over 
with his fumitiirel fkmsh, and wrapping 
it up with a bandage of loose oakum—- 
ah, hahi begin to foel nicely aready, 
ddn*t it mister ? 

** O, yessa massa, ^groaned' the poor 
negro — him peel b^ry moodch nicealy $ 
tankee massa — ^berry nmdch — boo-hoo ! 
•^gomgh I 

« Totd ye so ! dickest stuff ever you 
seel, mv ii mister ? snatching up a rag 
of tarred canvass and a bunch of spun- 
yam, that somebody hdd near — good 
for the ledc-jaw-- 4ried it on myself; 
nobody talks faster 'an I do now, do they 
marm ? ' fuss chop to for yeller-fever, an 
moths, and lip-salve, and bed bugs — ^try 
a leetle on*t, mister (to the youth in 
nmstachios), or may be you'd like a boot 
or yer own — some icall it a new sort o* 
tooth paste with more varter in*t than 
nineteen sea boines; only a quarter 
dollar a box at retail, or two dollars "a 
dozen bov in all, and take your pay in 
most anything marm (to the red-haired 
girl) ; boxes worth half ihe money, and 
more too, marm— <^ake ^em back at 
double pvlee, if you aint satisfied, if I 
ever oome aci'oss you i^n— ^flell ye the 
privil^e right out for any o' the States, 
so^t your son there could make his for«> 
tin* by selKn' it for bear^ greese ; don't 
kick, I tell ye !— to the nigger— -sarthi 
eure for the itch^-Mp yourself, mister 
— AWby if you'll bdieve me, but I know 
you wunt,^-.ISe «een it cure a whole 
neiglfoourhood so privtftely, they did^nt 
know imieiasehvs— tchincough — ^ped 



fover and back-bitin' to bpot, only by 
nibbin' it over the minister's wig — mor* 
tai fine stuff for the hair l^tums it all 
manner o' colours— there; letting the 
Hmb go and lifting tbc poor man up wHh 
a bandage on it about. as big aaa moder- 
ate-siaed pilIow-»see tiiere! enough^s 
enough, I ten ye— boo-hoo— boo-hoo ! 
If yer don't stop your blartin' an' boo- 
hboin, youll take cold inside, and that'll 
take all the varter -out o' the greese — 
and then arter that's done, I defy yer to 
stop— I call it greese ; but it 's no more 
greese than you air (to a very fot man 
who had been laughing at all the others 
in succession — ^it was their turn now), an' 
what's more (to the nigger) your foot 
11 turn' all the colours of a peacock's 
taU. • • • 

** Here the poor n^ro began to bobble 
o£^ saying as he moved away — Tanka 
massa, tanka berry mush." 

« I say tho,' mister, cried the Yankee, 
calling after him — might ask what's to 
pay ; or buy a box o' the hair-powder — 
that's the least you can do. 

'* Why lor a bressa massa ; massa so 
good, he ndMr tink o' takin' notin* o* 
poor nigger, hey? 

" Try me.*' 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 
No. V. 

COVBSK OF THK THAMXS TBftOUGH 

lOKDOH — eoiraiNVBD. 
Thx grand sweep of the Thames front 
Westminster bridge to that of Black- 
firiars, almost at our feet, now demands 
our attentk>n. This is the most remark- 
able bend of the river that vre find in the 
itearer portion of the view, and is Uie 
broadest part of it in its course through 
the metropolis. The stream coming here 
suddenlyin contactwith the steep nertherti 
terge of the valley in whieb it more im- 
mediafely flows, makes a rounded angle 
rather than a curve, predenthig to our 
view a deep indentation on its left diore, 
and bn its right a remarkable, aoute- 
looking projection' of the Lambeth dis- 
trict of the town, shooting fiir into the 
watery expanse ; the Surrey ends of the 
Westtmnster- and- Blackfriars bridges 
forming the two extremities of its base ; 
while from its apex the level Une of the 
Waterloo bridge seems to run out 
directly across to the corresponding^ 
angte of the strtam on the opposite imnk. 
Let vs^rst consider the objects on this 
latter vei^e. 
. I most nere call the spectator's atteii*' 
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tion to a pcant of ditirion in the fine 
lender doDSidetationh Let hkn fix hii 
eye just on this side of- the righufaand 
e^treialty c^ Waterloo hridg^^ aoAi^d 
€he great loro-sbortened facade .and 
terrtwe immediately 'adtjoix^ag it, upon 
fbote tree tops whieh peep out from 
atnong those Ipngjilofty) and ibr ]tfae most; 
partoM-loc^tig ranges of boildtngj That 
spot iB'fhe Ten]9>ler-^e>«ses of wh|eb» 
for centuries past, ha^ been so different 
from those original ones 'of which its 
crusading name, as well as the mail-dad 
effigies within it6 yenerable church, 
remain a menMn-ial. I point to that 
locality on this occasion, because it marks 
the confines of the city of London, 
extending on this side of it, and that of 
'Westminster, the southern limit of 
\rhich [Stretches up the riTer side be- 
yond it. 

The whole sweep of that shore, from 
W^tminster bridge down to the Temple, 
now So irregularly erowded with build* 
ings of such various uses and a^ects, ia 
not less crowded with interesting his- 
torical recollections. It has undergone 
a strange alteration within the last two 
centuries, and that portion of theriyer 
Tiew has assuredly much decreased in 
beauty. The whole line of buildings 
towards the water, which wa» occupied, 
in • its higher part by the buiidingij and 
gardens of the ancient royal palace of 
\VhitehalI, and in its lower by a long 
range of mansions of the principal 
nobility with their ornamented lawns and 
terraces, now presents but few objects of 
picturesque interest. 

Carrying our eye downwards from 
Westminster bridge, we distinguish the 
lofty roof of the Banqueting House, the 
only striking remnant of the buildings of 
Whitehall palace, which, 'sO famed arid 
so frequented under the-Tudors and th« 
Stuarts, seems almost identified in his* 
torical remembrance with the assertion 
of high prerogative and divine right, and 
were fated not long to survive the revo- 
lution which exploded those pretensions 
for ever, being destroyed by an accidental 
fire in the reign of William the Hiird. 
The site of those 'buildings will be found 
to be now occupied, towards the water, 
by a number of excellent mansions 
irregularly ranged, to several of whicb 
ornamental gardens are attached, biit 
none of which have anything imposing 
in their exterior. Behind them we can 
just trace the line of the wide street 
which still bears the name of Whitehall, 
running, just by the front of the War- 
office or Horse-guards, of which we may 



distinguisb the small eentraldomsb. with 
St* James's park and its. tufted avaniMb 
stretching away behind it; 

Coming on, down the sameiine, carry^ 
ing.our eye-bver the high buildiogs.aboiii 
the nearer extremity of Wthitehatt, over 
which, thron^h our teleltec^i we may 
discover the. telegraph on ihe:roof of .the 
Adjuiraky ;. we may:niixt:di8Qeirn» in H^ 
picture, almostvamoog theichimney. tops^ 
the stonei lion over, .the .gateway of 
Northumberland Houses i. the princely 
town residence of the head of the house 
of Periiy, and^tfae only.one of the great 
mansions thationce lined the whole hank 
of the river from that point down to .the 
Temple^ wfaieh is still appropi^iated to itfei 
original use, and which, with its great 
court on th^ town side and its gardens 
towards the water, has alone resisted, as 
it were, to .the present day, the inunda* 
tion of ordinary buildings, and of 
business-like purposes, in which all the 
others have been submerged. 

Northumberland House marks the 
situation of the great opening of Charing- 
cross, just at the right of which we dis- 
tinguish the spire of the elegant. church 
of St* Martin, with its fine ring of bells. 
It also shews us the commencement of 
the well-known line of street^ called the 
Strand, from- the circumstance of its 
running along ai a riiort distance fvorn 
the river side, and which, in the view, 
we can pretty distinctly trace, to its 
nearer extremity at Temple4)ar, our eye 
being guided* first by the elegant taper- 
ing steeple of St. Mary-let- Strand, and 
then by that of St. Clement's, both of 
which it embraces, while a dense inter- 
minaUe mass of town lies on the right 
of it. 

The only striking, objects-.towards the 
water, in this soutlwm belt of Westmin- 
ster, as seen in tiiis prospect, are, the 
extremely fore*shqrtened front of the 
modern Adelphi terrace, of elegant pri- 
vate houses, just above the Waterloo 
bridge, and that of Somerset place, as it 
is now called, just below the bridge, both 
raised high upon their vaulted basements 
above the surface of ^le water, and the 
latter filling up with its immense quad- 
rangle the s|»aoe between the river and 
the Strand, from which street it is entered* 
This fine and ext^isive stone edifice, 
though looking more. like a palace than 
any other of the buildings that now over- 
look the river, and than most of those 
now existing in the metropolis, hajs long 
been converted, as the .spectator is 
probably aware, into a .variety of 
government offices, certainportions<being 
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iqppfopiiAted to the lue of the Royal 
Society and of the Royal Aeademy,whote 
yearly exhibition of works of livmg 
Bri^h artists, held here» is one of the 
taoBt attractive puUie resorts in the height 
of the London season. 

The name of the Waterloo bridge, as 
well as its aiqiect, is sufficiently indicative 
of its very recent date. Magnificent and 
unique as it is, as a specimen of civil 
architecture, yet to the eye^ its flat, aque- 
duot-loolung line is less attractive than 
either the stMdyelevation of the Westmin- 
ster, or the graceful sweep of Blackfriars. 
Its name, too, is a sort of solecism, — 
and, we cannot help thinking, an afiecta- 
lion, not quite worthy of the solid and 
lasting dignity of that metropolis which 
acqu ved in the erection of this structure 
one more noble feature in addition to the 
many which it had already accumulated. 
The names of all the other great bridges 
of the capital, have grown out of their 
respective localities; so that their per- 
manence is not liable to be affected either 
by political changes or by changes of 
opinion. Those names are intimately 
associated with the steady rise, the qplen- 
did progress, and magnificent prospects 
of the capital itself: their continuance is 
not dependent on the judgment jwhich 
future generations, or even the present, 
may form as to the degree of public 
benefit that may have resulted from a 
particular political or military achieve- 
ment. But even had British history had 
time to pass its final verdict upon the 
transactions in question, the taste would 
still have been very questionable which 
suggested the introducing of a name in- 
separably associated with all the darkest 
horrors of wholesale butchery, among 
thbse of the Wedmmster bridge, &c.— - 
which hold their steady, quiet place in 
the mind, linked with ideas of cheerful 
business, of peaceful pomp, and tranquil 
pleasure. And once more let me repeat, 
that, of all cities that are or have been, 
our own great capital may most ,iairly 
claim the right, before all other looEdiUes 
upon earth, to furnish names for her own 
magnific«it bridges. 

The portion of the Surrey shore lying 
between the Westminster and Blackfriars 
bridges, presents little that is striking to 
the eye, except the bold projection, 
already mentioned, of its own area into 
the course of the Thames. Exactly from 
the apex of that angle, and from the ex- 
treniity of the Waterloo bridge, th^e 
shoots up a remarkable-looking, slender, 
lofty round tower, of which, from this 
elevation we see the whole length relieved 



aga&ist the gleaming feurftcii of the river^ 
That moiim tower, like a tapering 
square one of inferior elevatioD, which 
Mands a little to the left of it, rather less 
conspicuously, just on this side of tlM same 
extremity of die bridge^ forms an impor- 
tant part of a shot-manufactory. In » 
picturesque view, they" are quite precious^ 
on so flat a locality and anttmg so ordi- 
nary a range of buildings as crowd that 
part of the river's bank. To the left of 
them, we can trace the Waterloo road 
running out in a cUrect line, past the 
steeple of the Lambeth new churchy 
towards the Obelisk in St. George's 
fields. 

Reverting to the Middlesex side of the 
water, we find, in bringing our eye 
downwards from the Temple, nothings 
apparently, but the roofs of great ware- 
houses and similar erections, till we 
reach the fine opening and handsome 
buildings of ChaUiam place at the loot 
of Blackfriars bridge^ consisting of 
el^^t private houses and commodious 
offices ; from which we perceive Bridge 
street, running up into the heart of the 
western portion of the city. At the 
opposite extremity of Blackfriars bridge 
we see the nearly corresponding range 
of Albion place, commencing the fine 
straight avenue of Surrey street or the 
Blackfriars road; this one, of all the 
bridges, happening to possess, on each 
side of the river, the finest and moat 
commodious approaches. 

From the point where we stand, we 
see in fine perspective the elegant curve 
of this' bridge, and eight of its nine 
arches, the nearer one almost disappear- 
ing behind the lofty range of building 
forming the eastern side of Chathanr 
place. This bridge is a younger sister 
of the Westminster, having been com- 
pleted about twmty years subsequently, 
adding not less to the beauty than to the 
commodiousness of the growing metro- 
polis. 

We come now to that portion of the 
river line which lies immediately at our 
feet, extending from the Blackfriars to 
the SouthwanL bridge, and sweeping 
horizontally through the picture along 
the southern border of the city. In this 
extent, there is little to arrest the eye on 
either shore. On the hither side^ we look 
almost plumb down upon the long^ broad 
roofings of the immense range of great 
warehouses that occupy the whole length 
of shore, and to which Thames street 
forms the access. The foundations of 
St. Paul's itself being laid upon the 
summit of this one of the range of hiUs 
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ImmpdmtoTy inclotiiig the basin of Um 
Thames, we consequently look down 
here from a most commanding eleration 
upon this part of the rWer, and the in- 
tenrening p<Mrtion of the City; which, 
bowe?er, offers little to our observation 
but a dense aggregation of roofs and 
angles of buildmgs of a similar character 
to those already mentioned as bordering 
the river side with their whar& and 
quays; diversified, it is true, by the 
steeples of several of the city churobesi 
which, however, present little that is 
striJung except by dint of the contrast 
their grey elevations afford to the flat ex- 
panse of roofings chequered with slaty 
Hue and dingy red. Some little relief 
also^ to this dull unifiirmity, is afforded 
by the range of tree tops shading the 
long narrow garden of Doctors* Com- 
mons, which lies beneath our eye, pa- 
fldfel with the river, as we look towards 
the nearer extremity of Blackfriars 
bridge. One scditary tree, too^ we ob- 
serve, towards the lower extremity of 
this portion of the river's brink, appa- 
rently overhanging the water, at the ex- 
tremity of a long range of warehouses 
at the spot called Queenhithe — an oliject 
in itself ordinary enough, but refreshing 
to the eye, as presenting one soft green 
spot amad that close hard mass of brick, 
and tile, and slate. 

The further or Surrey side of the 
nyer, towards the water's edge, is still 
more devoid of either picturesque or 
historical interest. Along that level line 
are ranged, besides timber yards, iron 
wharfi^ &C., the buildings belonging to 
a great variety of manufiictures, — as 
iron-lbunderfl^ stone-cutters, dyers, soap 
and oil noakers, glass-makers, &c. — ^with 
their tall, bhick-moutbed chimneys, 
shooting lip at intervals»^— which, thoi^h 
they have little to engage the eye, have 
much, oh a closer exanunation, to inte- 
rest an excursive mind, in their varied 
display of the magical operations and 
eflS»cts of ingeniously directed mechani- 
cal and chemical powers. They|exhibit, in 
short, a fine specimen of that' richly va- 
ried manufacturing industry which is so 
interesting to all but the most frivolous 
minds, as having contributed so largely 
to advance Great Britain, in the posses- 
sion of the means of national happiness, 
so fru* before every other country of the 
old world. 
' The Southwark bridge itself, of more 
repent erection even than the Waterloc^ 
springing lightly from its elevated abut- 
ments on either shore, ^and obstructing 



the current with two piers only, sup- 
porting its vast central arch of eighty 
yards span, and its five or six thousand 
tons of iron, which seem to float rather 
than weigh upon the bosom of the river 
—4s one of the great modem triun^hs 
of mechanical skill and power — such a 
work as only British gooius has yet been 
able to achieve. 

Now again, the river, which has been 
gradually contractmg its breadth from 
Blackfriars bridge downwards, is gently 
receding in the view and widcoking 1^ 
decrees, as if to shew us old Jjondon 
bridge to greater advantage. The new 
London bridge, opened but the otbeiv 
day, we shall not fail to visit on a future 
occasion : but for the present let us be 
content to look upon the aspect of the 
old one, the imaae of which is here more 
vividly presented to us than it can be bv 
any other mode. This, we conceive, is 
the finest original friU-length portrait of 
the latest that remained of the greater 
features of the gothic city, the Xx>ndon 
of the middle ages ; and Uie sight of it 
alone is well worth a visit to the Colos- 
seum. 

The coffer dams, &c. (preparing for 
the erection of the new bridge) which 
we see encroaching upon the surface of 
the river just above its frirther extremity, 
already announce to us that its doom is 
sealed-<4o the affliction of the antiquary, 
the disturbance of numerous traders 
carrying on business at each of its 
i^proaches, the greater security and 
satisfiiction of all quiet navigators Of 
passengers upon the river, and the ever: 
lasting privation of all those amateurs 
of unprofitable risk who. delight in run? 
ning the chance of being upset in shoot- 
ing the old bridge, that is, in descending 
in a wherry the sort of cataract which 
the excessive obstruction prevented by 
such a number of enormously-massiv^ 
piers and starlings^ compels the river to 
form at every ebbing tide. 

This is the only one of the bridge^ 
before us that can be regarded as an his? 
torical monument ; and often in our 
rambles through the past, shall we. find 
it in our track, — crowded, loaded, and 
overhung with the sharp-angled, fiintas- 
tically-gabled houses of the gothip pe- 
riod, projecting story beyond story. , 

This was the great and only thorough- 
fare over the Thames at London, until 
the middle of the last century; and 
countless have been the trains of warriors, 
of traders, of travellers,, of pilgrims, that' 
rode over it, before the state of English 
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roads 0nd wheel-oovidges would admit 
of any \ong journey being petfinrmed 
otberwbe than on horaebaek. 

In la|er times, tbe vast morease of 
the- port of London, and the immense 
dreulation of great depositories for 
goods on tioth sides of the riyer below 
this the last bridge going down the 
Thames, have caused it to be^ during 
the hours of business, more densely 
thronged than any other communieation 
of the like nature in the world, With all 
manner of Tehiisles and passengers, im- 
mediately or indirectly kept in motion 
by the various branches of the amasing 
commerce of London. This aeeumu'* 
lated pressure necessitated an entire me- 
tamorphosis of the upper fine of the bridge 
by removing aSl the grotesque and un- 
sightly incumbrances of the land pas- 
sage, long before the recent and finid 
demolition of the disproportionately 
massive lower masonry which so seri- 
ously impeded the water-way. 

llie ancient borough of Southwark, 
to which this bridge forms tbe grand ap- 
proach, greets our view with the first 
historical interest afforded us by the ob- 
jects on that level, banked-in shore, after 
quitting Lambeth palace. The mean 
low brick tower of St. 01ave*s church, 
indeed, almost at the foot of the bridge, 
looks insignificant enough ; but carrying 
on our eye towards the right in a straight 
line with the bridge itself, it meets one 
of the finest architectural remnants in 
London of the gothio times, in the great, 
square, storied and pinnacled tower of 
8t, Saviour's church, as it is now called, 
originally that of the great monastery of 
St. Mary Overie& 

This steeple of the fourteenth century, 
carries us back at once to the days of 
Chaucer and Gower, the former ofwhom 
has consecrated ^tbis locality by assem- 
bling his pilgrims at the Tabard, hard by, 
in the great thorough&re to Canter- 
bury ; while the bones of the latter Ue 
mouldering in that very church. Differ- 
ent indeed in fortune were the courtier 
poet, and the reformer ! — as different as 
patronage and a£9uence are from perse- 
cution and poverty. Death has long 
levelled them in fortune; — ^but as fiir 
fimie, — could the fortunate Gower speak 
from the dust, well might he exclaim : — 

So were I equalled with him in renown ! 

•Eventhe little mean tower of St Hiomas's 
dhurch, which strikes the eye just to the 
right of that of St. Saviour's, has some 
claim upon our notice^ if only as marking 



the qpot where ''ourbosfoftheTalMrJl 
made his company halt. 

Nor, at a future opportunity, shall we 
forget, as associated with this loodity, 
Shakspeare's Globe Theatre AUen's 
Royal Bear-garden, &o« &c., of a htter 
period. 

Towards the opposite or nearer end of 
London bridge^ shoots up across the 
river's fisibe, the lofty and rather elegant 
steei^e of St. Magnus* church, th« as- 
pect of which, with its prqjectiog clock, 
and the arched passage under its tower, 
is 80 inseparably asst^MOed with , the ap- 
proach to Londum bridge in the misid of 
every passenger that way [from the City; 
but which, now that the bridge itself to 
which it sceqied so heceesary an append* 
aoe has disappeared, ** stands alone ita its 
glory," looking, to such as now patt by 
it, Boiitmy And comfortless. 

To the left of it extends, parallel with 
the water-side^ the long quadrangolsr 
flat-roofed top of the new Custom-houss^ 
erected, on the destruction of the old <Mie 
by|fire, in'l814. That immense reposi- 
tory and revenue office is well worthy of 
our visiting it at a future opportunity. 

The lofty summit of the MonumetUt 
as it is called by distinction, next catches 
our eye, though its base is at some dis- 
tance from the water-side, up the steep 
bank which we find still bounding the 
river*s verge on this side. There 
^London's colamn pointing to the skies, 

in magnificent elevation, with the goldea 
flame upon its summit, literally blazing in 
the sun, commemorates at once tbe awful 
though eventually beneficialconflagnitiaa 
of the City in the seventeenth, century, 
and, like ike pile on which we staQ4 
the splendid genius of its great .architec- 
tural restorer ; -as the EngUdi inaeriptioa 
round its base attested, until rccostly, 
to the most^ordinary reader, the almost 
incredibly gross blindnesa . of religkras 
and party prj^udice prevailing in those 
timc^ and Justified the saveasm of Pope in 
the follow line to tbe one above quoted-* 

Like a t«U bally, rears its head and ttes. 

This finest modem pillar in the world 
will demand our more particular atten- 
tion; and, ^fortunately for the eye^of 
architectural taste and curiosity, the late 
City improvements connected with the 
rebuilding of London, bridge have^ fbt 
the first time, enabled the spectator to 
contemplate its whole length in one 
view. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

Two YolumeB of n work entitled "Scenes 
ondStoriesh^A Clergyman mJMt^*^ ham 
lately nude their appearance. They ore 
replete with curious matter^ some of 
which has the air of romance ; but l2ie 
IblJowing extract will shew what is often 
passing in this great metropolis, un- 
known to nine-tenths of its busy inha- 
bitants; so true it is that vice of all 
complexions is alwa3r8niost aetiye^ though 
sddom con^icuous in popular cities. 

" Supposing a private individual anxi* 
ous to discount a bill, which, not being 
mercantile, he 'could not get cashed by 
means of a city broker. — He is re* 
commended to a person residing in 
some city square — a Methodist parson, 
perhaps (we could adduce a notorious 
case in point) who will do it for him ; 
or he ifl^ as is still oftener the case, re- 
ferred to the parson's agent, who is al- 
lowed so much by his employer for 
getting the bill, and so much by the 
gentleman for cashing it. The money 
is given— say 351. for a 40/. bill—with 
the understanding that if the gentleman 
should be * short* when it becomes due, 
it can be renewed. This intimation is 
inTariably given when the party is known 
to have money, in order to excite a care- 
lessness as to the taking up of the bill, 
and, if possible, to prevent its beinepaid 
to the moment. Well, the gentleman 
departs with his money, and the agent 
flies oflf to the parson with the bill. The 
parson at once hands it over to Jos. 
Russel. The well-trained and well- 
training Jos., who may be in prison ot 
not, as he finds it answer his purpose, 
has always a gang of desperate rogues, 
some in, and some out of gaol, but all 
connected with the debtors' prisons, in his 
pay. His first step, then, on receiving 
the bill, is to endorse it himself; his 
next, to repair to these precious confeder- 
ates, to whom he pays one or two shil- 
lings each to write their names on the 
back of the bill, upon the understanding 
that, If at large, they are to be arrested ; 
if in gaol, to be served with common 
writs. In this manner, Jos. procures 
sixteen or twenty endorsemoits to the 
bill ; the more the merrier for Jos. 

*< The bill runs its time, and becomes 
due. The centleman, careless, as was 
expected and intended, is not at home 
when it is presented, and perhaps calls in 
a couple of days afterwards to take it up. 
The methodist parson has not got it, in- 
deed it is at hb attorney's, but if the 
gentleman will call to-morrow, he can 



take it up; at the Mhse^tlme, he be- 
lieves there are two or>three pounds costs 
upon it, which he bad bettet be pre- 
pared to pay. 

** The gentleman aoodrding^y calls Iftie^ 
next day; the sheriffs oQicera are> in- 
waiting for hfni« and he is arrested* Hs> 
is taken to a flpuaging-hooie^' and 
there for the first time, he is aateimded 
at the use that baa been made of tiib in- 
terval of time between the di^ when 4he 
bill became doe, and the day when -the 
money was tendered. He finds that it 
has been endorsed by some twenty per«{ 
sons, and that, in that • mterval) the 
whole of the twenty have had writs •u^ 
sued against them at a cost of three 
pounds each) thus leaving his. debt aO 
its original amount of -forty pounds, and- 
his costs at a tiifle more than sixty 
pounds ! It is well, then, if he have the 
money to pay ; for if he have not, the 
proceedings are further carried out &• 
gainst all the 'endorsers, who are, per.« 
haps, instructed to plead, for the purixMe 
of swelling costs, and then there is no 
knowing where the amount of costs «s to 
end. And this neforious system is no 
exception to the rule of common law ; 
by fiur a greater number of persons are 
thrown into prison by it, then ever go 
there from just debts : and it was once . 
proved in court, that tlii8*very Joa Ru»* 
sel held at one time iipon its practice 
twelve prisoners in the Fleet ; seventeen 
or eighteen in the King^s Bench; and 
about thirty in Whitecross ^Street ; and 
that upon one action brought upon a 
bill in a similar manner to that which 
we have described, where the origimd debt 
was 170i:,asumof20(M. hadbeenpaid) 
the Axmiture of three houses sold up in 
execution ; about forty persons com* 
mitted to prison, many of them of course 
wilftilly; and that then, at the time 
when the defence was put in, the amount 
of money claimed was no less a sum than 
580/. This is afactteootdgd in a court 
eflmo/ 



nrrtvnvcK of habit. 
At one of the magnificent shows with 
which Pompey entertained the Romans 
for five days in succession, the populace 
enjoyed the death of gladiators and wild 
befits; five hundred licms were killed; 
but on the last day, when twenty ele- 
phaiits were put to ieaih, the people, un- 
used to the sight, and moved by the - 
unaccustomed shrieks of -these aaimalsj 
were seized with sudden compassion, and 
execrated Pompey himself for being the 
author of so muc^ cruelty. 
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ENGLISH 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 
. OF THE 16th CENTURY. 

**A certain Tiuiety," aayt Mr. Blox- 
ham in his ^fj&nupae* at the mpnuments; 
of our aneaimnw, ''is ;apptfent in. the/ 
daiiKna o€:t6ii^. ofj this era/ whtoh may' 
be ^used;as follows :t^ *" « vv. s•^:.,} 

'< ftrAbr^SiMh as approai&iin ^yle.ofi 
eomporition the ftomb8>.of iBdwlArdf thei 
Third and Richard theiSec^d)r<and:ex<.f 
bibit their.iBide%.cov^ed with rich ^anoM 
pied niicAies :for. statues; interoiixed withi 
piibelled tracery«; ' some <^L these par^kei 
so much/ 6f{ the. chara6tbcqBtic& 6M/danr 
to tr}]Tili^ of the latter partjoriLt! pie-i 
cading century, that it j« Kumctimcs- 
difficult td jjointout any striking dlsBi" 
milavity between them. Of this dcsorifi- . 
IjoD arc the splendid monuments . lu^ 
Canterbury cnthcdra] . of j Hejiry jthe* 
Fourth, who 4jed. in,1412;Jn Sla,uJdrop| 
oltun^hi DuJcham, of R^Ji ^NevlUe^^ 
Earl of Westmorland, whodied inl4^;( 
and m thelBeauo^amp chftpel* Warwick i* 
«f Rtchard Bf^^uchampp^Earl of War-! 
wick, who died in 1439. jt m . , t 

*' Seeondly^ — Thosei tombs/ the sides 
whereof are embellished with refuses 
or niches for stutui'i^ surmounted by 
Qg^ taivupicfl, crockettcd, ^^d divided 
onlx hy small buttresses, the spaces be- 
tween the canopied heads of the niches 
being filled with paa^lHng. Of such 
is the tomb of William of Wyckham ; 
tiie sides are eorered .with arched re- 
OMNesy divided byemaU buttresses; the 
heiids of tiie. arches are cusped or. foil- 
ated» and surttounted by. ogee-shaped 
canopies, and the sptfaes interyeniiig be? 
tween the canopies are filled with narr 
row arched panels, trel^il-beaded. The 
tomb in Anmdel church, Sussex, of 
Tbtimaa Fiisalw)^ Earl of Ariindel, who 
ctied in lfll5| and of his countesi^ JBea* 
trix, is of the same description, l^ugh 
much rteher in des^^. than that of 
Wyckham, and has a small sculptured 
figure within each of the niches. 

« Thirdly— $ueb as. present their sides 
eo¥<ered with a series of narrow arched 
pands, cusped or foliated in the heads } 
exemplars of these may be seen on the 
totiAb in Newfoidd church, WfU'wicI&. 
shire,: of Geofiry Allesley, who died in 
1^1 ; on that in St. Saviour's church, 
JSouthwark, of Gbwer, the poet, who 
died in 1408; and on some r^ch tombs 
in Ratcltffe church, and the Mayor's 
chapel, Bristol. v 

.. « fourthly— Such tombs, the sides 
whereof are divided into square recessed 



compartments, oontafnin^ quatasfails, 
the interior sweeps of which are ritkly 
cusped and feathered; these contain' 
small shields, and the ipandrels or a 
between ;the. angles of the sqa 
partment apd qvatrefiiil earn filled up with 
fijliated trucery. Portions of parielled 
tasctTy somelinies inten^ene tnttw^t^n 
eaeh cainpnrtltierit,' and the basement of 
ths tomb is-oc5asiohaUy ^covered try a. 
sie^defirof small quatrofb ils in : c itvles ^ Th e 
gt-j&ater number of altiir tdn^s of this 
otntury sre of this dc^riptikin; and that 
in Wimborne minuter, of Jolin^Beaufart^ 
Bukc of Somerset/ who died in 1444, is 
a Hug specimen. A tomb of this kind 
in Meridian church, Warwickihireij. i?' 
aiso worthy of iri^mafk/* *j , .. » 

r.' ♦! -^wf^^'j^^^Es. \\ 

^i«T,-r-'^;8aid# Wvell^r/: << is.ongk of the 
fiffesty^lWwSfJ knobv.« ^e? exhibits >va/ 
hogpiii^Uy. 'Me rio^onlyJias 1i plate ierer 
Xfjgify far any of hi«frielib, but heaeaids 
a horSe to your door whenever you wish 
to. ride." .*<.That,«iQdi^,'V repUsd 
atiothei^, « is >eil:'J^ssHpMxt7* V 

»v-:-.-^T» •■ "■ • - 

A JUDICIOUS FAULT. 

An old French writer, more remarkable 
for originality of thought than for grace 
of style, was opce reproached by a friend 
with the frequent repetitions to be ftHmd, 
in his works. ''Name them to me," 
^aid tjbe author. The critic, .with o^ 
ligiilg precision, mentioned all the ideas 
which had most frequently recmrred in 
the book. '< I am satlffied," replied,the 
honest author; «you remeinber a»y. 
ideas ; I repeated them so pfiei^ on .pur- 
pose to prevent you forgetting tbein« 
Without my repetitions I should never 
have succeeded;" .'*'.• 

CHINESE INOXNUITT. 

The Chinese are oHyni oompdled to make 
their dwellings in krg? boats .on the 
rivers. An officer in the naty][t0Us me 
he observed one of these, who )4pt^ ditdi^ 
for a living, practice a^ odd' pitoe pf JAr 
g!Snui^y. In the day-time the'dncics 
were permitted, to float abiftut, butii^ tile 
pight-Ume they, were G/u»fv(XJi^ o^l^cted. 
The keeper, whei^ the tii^ set »n, pi^ 
a whistle, when the du^s aXw^f^JLtm 
towards him with violent spee^ .$o. that 
they were all inv^i^y j^hered in, a 
minute. How do yoja siippose he i^gi^ 
educated his flock so ^fS^c^a^y ?^ : Hit 
al^fays beat the last duck.; /«.-.. . j 
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THE ANGLO-SPANISH BRIDE; 

AV HISTORIC TALE. 

[Prom the oiitrantlated works of Cervantes.] 
^For the Parterre. J 

[This story, which, as Cervantes as- 
sures us, is founded upon fact, is highly 
characteristic of the state of religious 
and political feeling in Europe at that 
period; since there enters into the 
complication of its interest, not only, 
as in '«The Generous Lover," the 
grand contest between the crescent and 
the^ cross, but also the great strife 
which divided and weakened Christen, 
dom itself, between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 

It possesses, too, a peculiar interest for 
the English reader ; the scene of it being 
laid for the most part in England, in the 
re^n of Elizabeth, and most of the 
chief actors in it being English — the 
queen herself among the number. 

The tone of the narration exhibits in a 
iJtost striking manner the noble supe- 



riority, in the mind of the writer, to the 
violent religious and national prejudices 
and animosities of his country and his 
age. Cervantes, it should be rei^ne^i- 
bered, wrote this tale &fter the signal suc- 
cesses of the protestant arms of England; 
more especially in the defeat of the 
grand armada, and the sacking, yet more 
disgraceful to the Spanish crown, of the 
greatest of its commercial cities, Cadiz, 
had inflamed the hostile feelings of the 
Spanish nation against England and i^ 
queen to the highest possible pitch. 
Lope de Vega, the great literary con- 
temporary, and in some sort rival of Cer- 
vantes, having been an eye-witness to 
the disasters of the armada, seems to 
have imbibed his full share of the rank- 
ling malice of disappointed enmity, long 
harboured against England by her 
humbled foe. He designated queen 
Elizabeth, in his writings, as a bloody 
Jezebel, a second Athalia, an obdurate 
sphynx,the incestuous progeny of a harpy* 
Cervantes was superior to all this. He 
ever spoke of the English with respect — 

89 
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for he felt that the vigour of their cha- 
racter and genius deserved it. And it is 
remarkable that nowhere has Queen 
Elizabeth been portrayed in more 
amiable colours, than in the tale before 
us ; yet without at all losing sight of the 
jealous haughtiness which so strongly 
characterized her general demeanour. 

I have rendered this story with close 
fidelity to the text of the author, who 
will be found constantly speaking in bis 
own person; so that I have not even 
ventured to substitute English names 
for those of Spanish form, which he has 
given to his English personages. The 
reader, I conceive, is more interested in 
being shewn precisely how Cervantes 
himself wrote about England, than in the 
rectification of slight local incongruities, 
into which, with his keen and retentive 
observation, he never fell when treating 
of any one among the various localities 
which he had actually visited. 

Translator.] 

Chap. I. 
Among the spoils which the English 
carried oif from the city of Cadiz, an 
English gentleman named Clotaldo, 
commanding a naval squadron, took 
with him to London a little girl about 
seven years old. This he did without 
the knowledge and against the desire of 
the Earl of Essex, who had the child 
diligantly sought for in order to restore 
her to her parents ; they having come 
to complain to him of the loss of their 
daughter, entreating him that, since he 
contented himself with taking the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, leaving their 
persons free ; they, his petitioners, might 
not have the peculiar hardship, now that 
they were leift in poverty, to be left also 
without their daughter, who was the 
light of their eyes, and the most beau- 
tiful creature of the whole city. The 
Earl had orders published through all 
the fleet, that, on pain of death, whoso- 
ever had the girl in his possession should 
restore her. But neither penalty nor 
apprehension had power to make Clo- 
taldo give her up, who kept her con- 
cealed in his own vessel, having con- 
ceived a sort of parental fondness for 
the beauty of Isabel — for that was the 
child's name — so that her parents at 
last remained without her, sad and dis- 
consolate; and Clotaldo, rejoicing in 
his capture, arrived at London, and pre- 
sented the lovely child to his lady as his 
richest prize. 

It fortunately happened, that all Clo- 



tddo's family were secretly catholics^ 
though in public they conformed to the 
religion of their queen. Clotaldo had 
a son named Ricaredo, twelve years of 
age, whom his parents had brought up 
in the love and fear of God, and a strict 
adherence to the truths of the catholic 
faith. 

i\itaHna, the wift^ of Clotaldo, a nable, 
rcSlgiouiH arid prudent ladyj grew so 
fond of Ijsitbe), tlmt she educated her 
with as much tenderne^ and diligence 
as if she had been her own daughter ; 
and The child was of so good a dispo^ 
siiiun^ thpt s.he k-j,irntMl with faeilUy 
wlitituv(>r Uiey laugUt licr. Time, and 
Uic kindii^^ which she ihus^Jip^ricnced, 
gr-idually b^lDLshcd from ii4^r memory thai 
which her reii] pnrsDts b^ shewn her 
— TKit so eniir^y, bowcvijr, ^t tl*^t »hc 
wtnM Dileiitimes n^mtmbcr aiid ni^^h for 
til cm, Nttr, akhuughsht? w^tsk^rniog tlu- 
English language.', did ?^he lose her kuov^- 
Icdgo of the Spanish ; tor Clotaldo l*Xfk 
care to bring Spani^d.^ privately to his 
l]ou«>e, in ord*?r \.bM tlit^ might converse 
wHh her J so that, as wc have said, without 
furgetung her tilalher tongue, she spoke 
English n^ if she had been born in l^ou- 
don. After teaching facrall tLo$ti kinds 
of needle- work whicli a girl cf good 
family ought to be mistress of, they 
taught her to read and write extremely 
welL But what she most of all excelled 
in was, the touching of all musical in- 
struments proper for a woman's hand — 
accompanying her perfect and tasteful 
execution with an exquisite and enchant* 
ing voice. 

All these acquired graces, superadded 
to her natural charms, were gradually 
inflaming the bosom of Ricaredo, whom 
she affectionately attended as the son of 
her lord and master. Love first ap- ' 
proached him in the guise of a certain 
pleasure which he felt in gazing upon 
Isabel's matchless beauty, and contem-' 
plating her numberless virtues and 
graces — loving her as if she had been his 
sister, with pure affection, unmingled 
with desire. But as Isabel grew up, 
who had already completed her twelfth 
year, this first kind feeling towards her, 
and gratification in beholding her, were 
converted into most ardent wishes of 
possessing her. Not that he aimed at 
this thiough any other means than 
becoming her husband ; since from the 
incomparable modesty of Isabella (for so 
her adoptive parents called her), nothinW 
else was to be hoped for ; nor, indeed, 
would be have desired to entertain f^y 
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'other hope, had it been possible— seeitig 
that his own good birth, and the esti- 
mation in which he held Isabella, forbade 
any evil intention to implant itself ixr 
his breast. 

^ Many a time did he resolve to declare 
bis wishes to his parents, and as often 
did lie shrink from his resolution ; for 
be knew that they intended him for a 
very wealthy young Scotch lady of high 
rank, secretly a catholic like themselves; 
and it was clear, said he to himself, that^ 
they would not give that to a slave (if 
Isabella could be so called), which they 
had already agreed to give to a lady; 
and so, perplexed and thoughtful, not 
knowing what course to take in order 
to attain the fulfilment of his honest 
wishes, his life became so wretched, that - 
he was in danger of losing it altogether. 
But as it seemed to him to be great 
cowardice, to let himself die thus, with- 
out making any attempt to procure 
relief for his malady, he at length took 
courage, and determined to bring him- 
self to make his wishes known to 
Isabella. 

Tlie whole household were in sorrow 
and agitation on aocount of Ricaredo*s 
illness ; for he was beloved by all, atid 
by his parents with the greatest tender- 
ness — not only because he was their only 
son, but because his great virtue, bravery, 
and intelligence, well deserved it. The 
physicians could not find out the cause 
of his malady ; nor did he himself either 
dare or choose to disclose it. At last, 
however, bent upon breaking through 
the difficulties which he had fkncied, — 
one day, when Isabella entered his 
apartment to wait upon him, finding 
that she was alone, he, with fainting 
voice and faltering tongue, addressed 
her thus: — 

•* Fair Isabella, it is owing to yOur 
own great worth, virtue, and beauty, 
that I am in the state in which you 
now see me. If you wish me not to 
quit this li& in. the greatest agony ima- 
ginable> let your own will correspond to 
my honourable wish — which is no other 
than to make you my wife, unknown to 
my parents ; from whom I fear that, for 
want of knowing, as I know, how much 
you deserve, they would deny me that 
good which I so much need to possess. 
If you will give me your word to be mine, 
I forthwith pledge you my own word, 
as a true catholic christian, to be yours. 
For though I should not possess you,— 
as indeed I shall not, until the church 
and my pai-ents shall have given us their 
benediction,— yet the mere imagining 



myself assured that you will be mine, 
will be enough to restore me to health, 
and to keep me cheerful and happy, 
until the blissful moment which I long 
for shall arrive." 

While Ricaredo was thus speaking, 
Isabella was listening to him with down- 
cast eyes ; clearly shewing, at that mo- 
ment, that she had no less modesty than 
beauty, no less reserve than intelligence. 
And so, finding that Ricaredo was now 
silent, she, modest, beautiful, and sensi- 
ble, answered him in these terms : — 

*' Since the time when it pleased 
the rigour or the clemency of heaven 
(for I know not well to which of the 
two I ought to attibute it), to take me 
from my own parents, Senor Ricaredo, 
and give me to yours ; grateful for the 
numberless kindnesses they have done 
me, I have been resolved that my will 
should never oppose itself to theirs ; so 
that, were it against their will, I should 
regard not ss fortunate, but as unfor- 
tunate for myself, the inestimable favour 
which you seek to do me. If, with their 
knowleidge, 1 should be so happy as to 
deserve you, I here freely tender you the 
liberty they may so give me ; and should 
that be delayed or prevented, let it in tlie 
mean time soothe your \^ishes to know, 
that mine will ever sincerely desire for 
you all the happiness that heaven can 
give you.** 

So ended Isabella's modest and sensible 
reply ; and so began Ricaredo's recovery, 
and the revival of his parents' hopes, 
which in his illness had died away. 

The pair took courteous leave of each 
other; he with tears in his eyes; she 
with wonder in her heart, to find that of 
Ricaredo so devoted to her in love. The 
latter, having risen from his bed — as his 
parents thought, by miracle — resolved to 
keep his thoughts no longer secret from 
themi ; and so he one day communicated 
them to his mother, telling her at the end 
of his explanation, which was a long one, 
that if they did not marry him to Isabella, 
their denying her to him would be his 
sentence of death . With such arguments 
and such encomiums did Ricaredo extol 
the virtues of Isabella to the skies, as 
made her think that after all, the advan- 
tage of the match would be chiefly to her 
son. She gave him good hopes that she 
should succeed in inducing his father to 
enter willingly into the view which she 
herself had already embraced; and ac- 
cordingly, by alleging to her husband 
the ' same reasons which her son had 
urged upon herself, she easily persuaded 
him to favour that which his son so 
2o 
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much desired, and to devise excuses for 
breaking off the match which he had 
nearly concluded with the Scottish lady. 
At that period, Isabella, was fourteen 
years old, and Ricaredo twenty ; but in 
that green and flowery age, their great 
good sense and well-known 4>ru&nce 
gave them the steadiness of maturer 
years. Four days only had now to elapse 
before the arrival of that on which it was 
the pleasure of Ricaredo*s parents, that 
their' son should submit his neck to the 
sacred yoke of matrimony ; and they 
esteemed themselves prudent and most 
happy in having chosen their prisoner to 
be their daughter-in-law, setting more 
value on the dowry which she brought 
in her virtues than on the great wealth 
that had been offered them with the 
Scottish heiress. Tlie bridal decorations 
were already prepared ;, the relatives and 
friends invited; and nothing now remain- 
ed to be done but to give the queen in- 
formation of the intended alliance, as no 
marriage between persons of rank can 
take place without her express permis- 
sion. But as they had no doubt what- 
ever of objtaining her license, they were 
in no haste to solicit it. 

Such was the state of matters, and in 
four days the nuptids were to be cele- 
brated, when, one evening, all their joy- 
fulness was disturbed by an officer of 
the queen *s household, who delivered a 
message to Clotaldo, commanding him 
to carry before her, the next morning, 
his prisoner the Spanish girl from Cadiz. 

Clotaldo answered, that he would most 
willingly obey Her Majesty's command. 

The officer went his way, leaving 
every breast full of agitation and alarm. 

** Ah me ! *' said the lady Catalina, 
<<then the queen knows that I have 
brought up this girl a catholic ; and so 
she infers that all this family are catholics 
too. Now, should the queen ask her 
what she has been learning for the eight 
years that she has been a prisoner, what 
is the poor girl to answer that will not 
condemn us, in spite of all her discre- 
tion ?" 

Isabella, hearing this, replied, '<My 
dear lady, do not afflict yourself with 
that apprehension ; for I trust in heaven 
that, through its divine mercy, it will 
give me words, on that occasion, which 
not only^will not condemn you, but will 
redounfto your advantage." 

Ricaredo trembled, ^as if foreboding 
some untoward event. 

Clotaldo was seeking in his own mind 
for resources wherewith to combat the 
great fear which had seized him ; but 



found none except in the firm trust 
which he placed in God, and in the 
prudence of Isabella, whom he earnestly 
enjoined to use every possible caution in 
order that they might not be condenmed 
as catholics ; since, although in spirit 
they were ready to receive martyrdom* 
yet the frail flesh shrunk from that bitter 
triaL 

AgUB and agam, laabella assured 
them they might rest aecnre that wiHiiiig 
of what they suspected and feared dionra 
happen to them on her account; for that 
although she did not at that time knofw 
what answer she was to make to the 
questions that in such a case would be 
put to her, she felt the strongest and 
surest hope that, as she had already told 
them, she should answer in such a num- 
ner that in her replies they would find 
their safety. 

That night they talked over various 
matters ; and amongst others they cai^- 
vassed this point in particular — that if the 
'queen had known them to be catholics, 
she would not have sent them so gentle 
a' message ; whence it was* to be inferred 
that she merely desired to see Isab^la, 
whose extraormnary beauty and talents 
must have reached her ears, as they bad 
those of the whole city. But then, again, 
they felt they were in fault for not having 
presented her to the queen ; from which 
charge they decided that it would be well 
to exculpate themselves by saying, that 
fVom the first moment she came into 
their power, they had fixed upon her to 
become the wife of their son Ricaredo. 
Yet here, again, they had done wrong, 
in making the match without the queen's 
permission ; althou^, thought they, this 
was an offence which could incur no 
very severe punishment. They consoled 
themselves with this reflection ; and 
agreed that Isabella should go dressed, 
not in humble attire like a prisoner, but 
as became the betrothed wife of a person 
of their son's consideration. 

This being determined on, they dressed 
Isabella the next morning in a Sj>anish 
costume — a dress and train of green 
satin, slashed, and lined with rich gold 
stuff— the slashes taken up with SS or 
scrolls of pearls, and the whole embroi- 
dered with pearls of the richest quality ; 
the necklace and belt of diamoncb ; with 
a fan, after the. fashion of the Spanish 
ladies. Her own hair, which was plen- 
tiful, fair, and long, interwoven and 
interspersed with pearls and diamonds, 
formed her head-dress. In this splendid 
attire, with her wonderful beauty and 
graceful bearing, she appeared in the 
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itreets of London that morning in an 
elegant open carriage, leading captire the 
eyea and hearts of all who beheld her. 
In the same carriage with her went 
Clotaldo, his lady, and Ricaredo ; and 
many distinguished relatives attended 
them on horseback. All this honour 
Clotaldo thought fit to render to his pri- 
soner, in order that the queen might be 
induced to treat her as his son's con- 
sort. 

Having, then, arrived at the palace, 
and at.a grand apartment in which the 
queen was, Isabella entered it with the 
most beauteous aspect that can well be 
conceived. The room was lofty and 
spacious : they who accompanied Isabella 
advanced with her only two paces : she 
then stepped forward alone — looking ef en 
as some brilliant meteor that tracks the 
upper air on a calm, silent night, — or as 
a sunbeam between two mountain sum- 
mits bursting in the dawn. All this she 
seemed, and more — a comet, portending 
the conflagration of many a heart there 
present, kindled by the soft radiance 
of Isabella's eyes ; while she, with all 
humility and courtesy, went and knelt 
b^re the queen, to whom she said in 
English : — 

" May it please your migesty to stretch 
forth your hand to this your servant — 
who will henceforth deem herself a 
mistress rather, since she has been so 
fortunate as to came and look upon your 
glorious presence.'' 

: The queen gazed at her for some time 
without saying a word ; thinking, as she 
afterwards told her principal attendant, 
that it was a starry heaven she saw before 
her — the stars of which shone in the many 
pearls and diamonds which Isabella wore, 
and the two greater luminaries in her 
lovely face and eyes, while all together 
shewed a perfect miracle of beauty. The 
ladies that were with the queen seemed 
to be all eyes to examine Isabella. One 
praised the brilliancy of her eyes ; an- 
other, the freshness of her complexion ; a 
third, the elegance of her shape ; a fourth, 
the sweetness of her voice ; and one there 
was that, in sheer envy, said: " The 
Spanish girl is not amiss, but I don't like 
her dress." 

When the queen's wonder had a little 
subsided, making Isabella rise up, she 
said to her, ** Talk to me in Spanish, 
damsel ; for I understand it well, and it 
will give me pleasure.'/ Turning to 
Clotaldo, she said, " Clotaldo, you have 
done me wrong in keeping this treasure 
so many years hidden from me ; though 
its. price might well tempt you to covet 



it : yon are bound to restore it to me ; 
for ij right it is mine." 

"Your migesty says very true," 
answered Clotaldo : « I confess my fault, 
if such it be, in having kept this treasure 
by me until it should have come to the 
perfection requisite for its appearing 
before your migesty: and now that it 
has so, I was intending to present it with 
addition, by asking your majesty's leave 
for Isabella to espouse my son Ricaredo, 
and so offering you, dread sovereign, in 
this pair, all that I have to offer.'* 

*'I like the name, too," said the queen. 
"It only remained for her to be called 
Isabel, that I might find her all perfec- 
tion. But observe, Clotaldo, I am well 
aware that you had promised her to your 
sou without waiting for niy leave." 

** Your majesty says true," answered 
Clotaldo, " but it was done in the confi- 
dence that the many important services 
which I and my ancestors have rendered 
to this crown, would be sufficient to ob- 
tain from your mi\jesty even weightier ' 
fovours than the leave in question. — 
Besides that, my son is not yet actually 
married." 

** Nor shall he be married to Isabella,'^ 
interrupted the queen, "until he shall 
have merited her in his own person. — 
I mean to say, that I do not choose that 
either your services or those of his ances- 
tors should avail him in this matter. 
He himself must prepare to dbtinguish 
himself in my service, and so deserve this 
prize* which I value as if she were my 
daughter." 

Ko sooner had this last word fallen on 
Isabella's ear, than she once more fell on 
her knees before the queen, and said to 
her in her native Castilian, — " Misfor- 
tunes that bring with them such a coun- 
terpoise of good, most gracious sovereign, 
should rather be looked upon as blessings 
than as mischiefe. Already has your 
majesty called me daughter. With such 
a pledge as this, what evils can I fear, 
what good may I not hope?" 

With such grace and elegance did 
Isabella constantly express herself, that 
the queen took an exceedingly great liking 
to her ; commanded that she should re- 
main in her service ; and delivered her 
in charge to her first lady of the bed- 
chamber, a woman of high rank, that she 
might instruct her in the routine of her 
new situation. 

Ricaredo, who felt that he was parting 
. with his life in parting from Isabella, was 
almost distracted. And so, agitated and 
trembling, he went and threw himself on 
tils knees before the queen, to whom hQ 
said: — 
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« In order to serve your imgesty, I sbe teemed a weeping iflabaster statue.* 

need not be allured by any other rewards Tbesefondand tender cnddenees of aflfec-' 

than those which my parents and my tion on ^e part of the Vko lovers, 

forefathers have obtained for serving their moistened the eyes of TOany of the hj 

sovereigns. But since it is your roajes- standera; and without either Ricaredo s 



ty*s pleasure that I should serve you with 
desires and pretensions of anpther kind, 
I would fain know in what way, in what 
description of service, I may prove my 
desire to fulfil the obligation which your 
nujesty lays upon me.* 

** Two of my ships," answered the 
queen, are going on a cruise, under the 
command of my lord of Lancaster. Of 
one of these I make you ci^tain ; for 
the blood of which you. come, assures me. 



uttering another word, or Isabella's speak * 
ingoneto him, Clotaidd and those who 
aceompanied him, maicfe * their obeisance 
to t^e queen, axid withdrew fk'om the 
apartment, full of oompassioo; tonow, 
and tears. 

Isabella was left lilce on orphan who 
has just, buried her parents, and in fear 
lest her new znistress should seek to 
alter the habits in which the foftaer one 
had brought her up. And in two days 



that it will make amends for your want; from that time, Ricaredo set sail, 
of years. And mark well, what a favour- "* " ' ' ' 

I am doing you ; since I am hereby giving 
you an opportunity of proving yourself 
worthy of the name you bear, by shewing 
your talent and courage in the service of 
your queen ; and of so obtaining the best 
reward, in my opinion, that you yourself 
can desire. I myself will be Isabella's' 
guardian ; although she plainly shews 
that she needs no better guardian than her 
o^n modesty. Go, with God*s blessing ; 
for, since I fancy you go in love, I pro- 
mise mystjlf mncli from yojur achieve- 
ments. Hfipijy wijre the warrior king 
who sLiouM have in his army ten thou-, 
sand soldiers lo Juve, expecting as the 
reward of their victories, the possession 
of tlieir inistrcsses. Rise, Ricaredo; 
find conddcr wheilier there be anything . 
you would like to say to Isabella;, for 
to-morrow you depart." 

Ricaredo kissed the queen's hands, 
highly valuing the favour she was doing . 
him ; then went and fell on hb knees 
before Isabella : but on striving to speak 
to her, he found himself unaUe, for bit 
emotion choked his .utterance, and the 
tears started to his eyes: he strove, to 
repress them as much as possible: never- 
theless they did not escape the queen's 
observation ; for she said to him : — 

<< Take no shame to yourself for weep- 
ing, Ricaredo, nor think the worse of 
yourself for having given, on this occa- 
Mon, such tender indications of your 
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I. 

The gloomy green .chnrch^yard. 

Where swarthy yew trees guard 
The Mnlptnred am, or grassy scp»ickre; 

Where wiiMts, with moitrnfui cry. 

Whirl aatnmn's pageantry 
Of painted deaths aroand the wailing fir: 

Booming and wiht the bell 
From the bleak Campanile.; 

Or sad clock, vainly preaching Time's decay ; 
Or the swollen rivulet. 
Where the tomlnwecdii hang wet. 

Complaining as it £f>ek& the -difirflesa H9k : 

III. 

'Mid nghts and soands like these, 

E'en the dread grave might please 

The 80iil,o'erwearied with the world'« tormeil; 
And make ss love the bed. 
With thy deep curtains spread^ 

Oh Deuthl best chamberlain to mortal to9. 



NOTES OP A READER. 

SaLTaAORDINART AB8TIKSVCS PROM 
POOB. 

Thb more that animals etijoy the quali- 
ties of youth, strength, and activity, the 
greater is the increase and detelopment 
of their parts, and the greater the ne- 
cessity for an abundant supply isf -food. 
Of many individuals exposed to itti'abso- 
lute abstin^ee of many ddys, th^ yovttig 

Of this 



are always the first to perish 
feelings ; for it is one thing to fight with the history of war and shipwreck offers 
the enemy, and another to part with one's in all ages too many frightfid examples. 

There are several instances on record of 
an almost total abstinence from food Ibr 
an extraordinary length of timci Captain 
Bligh, of the Bounty, sailed nearly faar 
thousand miles in an open boat^ with oc- 
casionally a single small bird, not many 
ounces in weight, for the daily sustenance 
of seventeen people ; and it is even al- 
leged, that fourteen men and womten of 
the Junoy having suffered shipwreck on 



true love. — Isabella, embrace Ricaredo, 
and give him your blessing, for his affec- 
tion well deserves it." 

Isabella, confused and astonished at 
beholding the humility and the grief 
of Ricaredo, whom she already loved 
as her husband, heard not the queen's 
command. On the contrary, she began 
to shed tears so unconsciously, stand- 
ing so voiceless and motionless,^ that 
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^e'coBst of An-acan, Uved twenty-three 
days without any food. Two people 
first died of want on the fifth day. In the 
opinion of Rhedi, animals support want 
much longer than is generally heliered. 
A civet cat lived ten days witiiout food, 
an antelope twenty, and a very large 
wild cat also twenty; an eagle survived 
twenty-eight days, a badger one month, 
and several dogs thirty-six days. In the 
memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
there is an account of a bitch, which 
having been accidentally shut up alone 
in a country-house, existed for forty 
days without any other nourishment than 
the stuff on the wool of the mattrass 
vHiich she had torn to pieces. A croco- 
dile will live two months without food, a 
Scorpion three, a bear six, a cameleon 
eight, and a viper ten. Vaillant had a 
spider that lived nearly a year without 
food, and was so far from being weak- 
ened by abstinence, that it immediately 
killed another large spider, equally vigor- 
ous, but not so hungry, which was put in 
along with it. John Hunter inclosed 
a toad between two stone flower-pots, 
and found it as lively as ever after four- 
teen months. Land- tortoises have lived 
without food for eighteen months; and 
Baker is known to have kept a beetle in 
a atate of total abstinence for three 
years. It afterwards made its escape^ 
Dr. Shaw gives an account of two ser- 
pents which lived in a bottle without any 
food for five years. 

GHOSTS. 

There is a curious case related, of a 
man who was a well-known character, 
and a nian of sense — where it was said 
he used to see a number of people in the 
room with him. Now, he himself has 
described the whole of the phenomenon, 
and all the adjuncts to it. He has said, 
after taking a cup of coffee, or tea, or 
so on, th^y came into his room in great 
numbers ; and as he got better, and less 
nervous, be has only seen the arms or legs 
of the persons, without seeing any other 
part of them. Now, this is all an irregu- 
lar action of the retina of the eyes. A 
gentleman sitting in ^is library one day, 
reading or writing, on turning round his 
head, saw, sitting in a chair, a woman 
in a red cloak. And he said, how came 
you in here, good woman ? The woman 
said nothing. What is the meaning of 
your being here, woman ? No answer 
was made. You have no right to be 
here ; go out of the room. She took 
no notice of him. He got up and rang 
the bell for the Servant. The servant 



came in. Turn this woman out. What 
woman, sir? Why, the woman in a red 
cloak. There's no woman, nor any red 
cloak, sir. Well, go and fetch the doctor 
for me ; tell him I am ill, and wish to 
speak to him. The man, however, was 
not to be frightened by this, because he 
knew it was a delusion of his sight. Now, 
1 have had it so often, that it has been 
a matter rather of amusement to me, 
than anything else. I have stood before 
a glass, and seen the upper part of my 
head and eyes, and nose very distinctly ; 
but I never saw that I had any mouth or 
jaw ; and I have seen my shoulders very 
well, but all was blank between my nose 
and shoulders* Why, now I say, what 
can you make of this but that it is erron 
cf acHotit or inactivity in parts of the 
retina? 



XaiM GHERKI KATII OHXBRI. 

Have any of our readers, in turning 
over the pages of the Edinburgh Alma^. 
nac, ever been surprised in noticing as 
an ofHce-bearer in one of our pious be- 
neficiary institutions, a person with the 
singular title of JTnm GhetriKatti Gherrif 
If they have, they will most probably be 
glad to learn who this strange gentleman 
is. Mr. Krim Gherri Katti Gherri 
happens to be sultan of the kingdom of 
Caucasus in Tartary ; and, what is still 
more curious, his wife, the sultana, is 
ah Edinburgh lady, the daughter of 

Colonel . The history of young 

Krim may be soon told. While about 
fifteen years of age, he became acquaint- 
ed with some missionaries who had taken 
up their station near the Caucasus; on 
which occasion he embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, left his native country, and 
proceeded, under their protection, to St. 
Petersburgh, which he shortly after 
quitted for Scotland ; and here he soon 
acquired the English language, habits, 
and manners. While resident in Edin- 
burgh, he became acquainted with the' 
above lady, to whom he was married, 
and carried her with him, though against 
the consent of her relations. As Krim 
is lineally descended from the ancient 
Khans of the Crimea, the throne of the 
present sultan, Mahmoud, will be his on 
the extinction of the reigning family. 
He has sons; and should any of them 
hereafter ascend to the Ottoman throne, 
the singular fact will be presented of a 
prince of a descent from an Edinburgh 
family, holding his court at Constanti- 
nople, and reigning over the Turkish 
empire. 
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SPANISH rOLlTSNSSB. 

Near Naval-Moral, we met a Spanish 
family of rank travelling, a sight very 
uncommon, llie ladies and female at- 
tendants were seated in a large, heavy, 
old-fashioned carriage, covered with 
carved work and tarnished gilding. This 
vehicle was drawn by eight mules, which 
two fine-looking men on foot guided 
solely by the voice, calling out their 
names, to which they appeared by their 
movements to answer with great doci- 
lity. The gentlemen of the party rode 
with the male servants, all conversing 
familiarly together; and the last ofttin 
put their heads into the carriage-window, 
and spoke to the ladies. The Spaniards, 
I have often observed, however exalted 
their rank, are exceedingly kind and af- 
fable to their servants and inferiors. And 
indeed the lower classes have much na^ 
tural politeness; nor is there anything 
in their language or manner which dis- 
gusts or offends. They have no vul- 
garity in their freedom, nor servility in 
their respect. I have often sat round 
the fire of a Posada, amid Spaniards of 
all classes, whom chance had assembled 
together, and been quite charmed to 
mark the general good-humour, and the 
easy, unembarrassed propriety of beha- 
viour of the conunon peasants. 



FILIAL ArFICTION OP THE MOORS. 

A Portuguese surgeon was accosted 
one day by a young Moor from the coun- 
try, who, addressing him by the usual 
appellation of foreign doctors in that 
place, requested him to give him some 
drogues to kill his father, and, as an in- 
ducement, promised to pay him well. 
The surgeon was a little surprised at 
first, as might be expected, and was un- 
able to answer immediately ; but quickly 
recovering himself (for he knew the 
habits of the people well), replied with 
sang /roid ec^uaX to the Moor's, " Then 
you don*t live comfortable with your 
father, I suppose ? " " O, nothing can 
be better,'* returned the Moor; '** he has 
made much money, has married me well, 
and endowed me with all his possessions; 
but he cannot work any longer, he is so 
old, and he seems unwilling to die.'* 
The doctor, of course, appreciated the 
amiable philosophy of the Moor*s reason- 
ing, and promised to give him what he 
desired. He accordingly prepared a 
cordial potion, more calculated to restore 
energy to the old man than to take it 
away. The Moor paid him well, and 
departed. About eight days after he 



came agaiii» to say that his father was 
not d^d. '* Not dead!'* exclaimed the 
apothecary, in weU-feigned surprise : 
" he will die.** He composed accord- 
ingly another draught, for which he 
received an equal remuneration, and 
assured the Moor that it would not fail 
in its effects. In fifteen days, however, 
the Moor came again, complaining that 
his father thrived better than ever. 
** Don't be discouraged," said the doctor, 
who doubtless found these periodical 
visits by no means unprofitable, " give 
him another potion, and I will exert all 
my skill in its preparation.** The Moor 
took it, but returned no more. One 
*day the surgeon met his young acquaint^ 
ance in the street, and inquired the suc- 
cess of the remedy. ** It was of no 
avail,** he replied mournfully ; " my fa- 
ther is in excellent health. God has 
preserved him from all our efforts; there 
is no doubt that he is a marabout** — 
(a saint). 

THE NATURALIST. 

WHITE-HEADED SEA-EAGLE. 

Elevated on the high dead limb of some 
gigantic tree, that comHuuids a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered 
tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below ; the snow-white gulls slowly win- 
nowujg the air ; the busy tringas, cours- 
ing along the sand; trains of ducks 
streaming over the surface; silent and 
watchful cranes, intent and wading^ 
clamorous crows, and all the winged mul- 
titudes that subsist by the bounty of this 
vast liquid magazine of nature. High 
over all these, hovers one whose action 
instantly arrests his attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing, and sudden 
suspension in the air, he knows him to 
be the fish-hawk, settling over some de- 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kin- 
dles at the sight; and, balancing himself 
with half-opened wings on the branch, 
he watches the result. Down, rapid as 
an arrow from heaven, descends the dis- 
tant object 6f his attention, the roar of 
its wings reaching the ear as it disap- 
pears in the deep, making the surges 
foam around ! At this moment the 
eager looks of the eagle are all ardour ; 
and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees 
the fish-hawk once more emerge, strug- 
gling with his prey, and mounting in 
the air with screams of exultation. These 
arc the signals for our hero, who, launch- 
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ing into the air, instantly gives chase, 
and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each 
exerts his utmost to mount above the 
other, dispUying, in these rencontres, 
the most elq^t and sublime aerial evo- 
lutions. The unencumbered eagle rsh 
pidly advances, and is just on the point 
of i^hing his opponent, when, with a 
sudden scream, probably of despair and 
honest execration, the latter drops his 
fish; the eagle, poising himself for a 
moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches 
it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away to the woods. 

▲ SXKSIBI.K HOaSX. 

We do not think the records of instinct 
ever contained a more extraordinary in- 
stance than that we are now about to 
reUte, and for the truth whereof many 
respectable witnesses pledge themselves. 
Some time since, Mr. J. Lane, of Fa»- 
comb, Gloucestershire, on his return 
home, turned his horse into a field in 
which it had been accustomed to graze. 
A few days before this, it had been shod 
all fours, but unluckily had been pinch- 
ed in the shoeing of one foot. In the 
morning Mr. Lane missed the horse, 
and caused an active search to be made 
in the vicinity, when the following sin- 
gular circumstance transpired. The 
animal, as may be supposed, feeling 
lame, made his way out of the field, by 
unhanging the gate with his mouth, ana 
went straight to the same farrier*s shop, 
a distance of a mile and a half. The 
farrier had no sooner opened his shed 
than the horse, which had evidently been 
standing there some time, advanced to 
the forge, and held up the ailing foot. 
The farrier instantly be^an to examine 
the hoof, discovered the injury, took off 
the shoe, and replaced it more carefully, 
on which the horse inmiediately turned 
about, and set off at a merry pace for 
his well-known pasture. While Mr. 
Lane's servants were on the search, they 
chanced to pass by the forge, and on 
mentioning their supposed loss, the far- 
rier replied, " O, he has been here and 
8hod» and gone home again ;" which, on 
their returning, they found to be the 
case. 

SXLS I&AVXLLINO OVER LAND. 

The eel (says Mr. Jesse, in his 
«* Gleanings in Natural History**) is 
evidently a link between the fish and- 
the serpent; but, unlike the former, it 



can exist a long time out of water, 
which its nocturnal migrations prove, 
though probably a certain degree of 
moisture on the grass is necessary to 
enable it to do this. ThiLt they do wan- 
der firom one place to another is evident. 
I have been infi>rmed, upon the author- 
ity of a nobleman well known for his 
attachment to field sports, that, if an 
eel is found on land, its head is inva* 
riably turned towards the sea, for which 
it is always observed to make in the most 
direct line possible. If this information 
is correct (and there seems no reason to 
doubt it), it shews that the eel, like the 
swallow, is possessed of strong migra- 
tory instinct. An annual migration of 
young eels takes place in the river 
Thames in the month of May; and they 
have generally made their appearance at 
Kingston, in their way upwards, about 
the second week in that month. These 

{roung eels are about Iwo inches in 
ength, and they make their approach in 
one regular and undeviating column of 
about five inches in breadth, and as thick 
together as it is possible for them to be. 
As this overland procession of eels gene- 
rally lasts two or three days, and as they 
appear to move at the rate of nearly two 
miles and a half an hour, some idea may 
be formed of their enormous number. 



WOMAN. 

Bl ftOBERX POLLOK. 



Ah! who can lee fair Woman lend to man. 
In loft tabmission and fall homage free. 
The sam of all her powers unaskM, nor feel 
The need of anch sweet comforter, the Joy 
Of being her protector, the high mark 
Of all her earthly hopes, her world entire. 
Centre and continent of all she owns f 
This creature beantifnl, this finer part 
Of oar coarse natnre* claims not half oar smiles. 
Yet wipes off all oar tears ; she is the rose. 
The gem, the essence of terrestrial life. 
The hope, the pride, the honour: to our side 
She grows, its ornament supreme, and holds 
Among all qations, as her best loved dae, 
Tlie very dearest title tongue can name*— 
'* Mother !"— Oh I sacred sound ! whose endless 

charm 
Is felt wherever throbs a heart himiane ; 
Thy echo lives among the very stars. 
And tongues of heaven repeat thee, wondering 
That abject earth bath aog^t of sucli a prioe. 
And could lean Envy hold a seat above. 
Thou wert her only mark below. 



Two travellers having been robbed in 
a wood, and tied to trees at some dis- 
tance from each other, one of them in 
despair exclaimed, "Oh ! I'm undone!*' 
"Are you?'* said the other, "Then I 
wish you'd come and undo me.** 
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SKISTGHES OF TURKEY. 
No.ir. 

BY V. P. WILLIS. 

Scutari— Tomb of the Saltans Valide^Mosqae, 
of the Howling Dervishes — A Clerical Shoe- 
' maker— Visit to a Turkish Cemetery— Biid's- 
' eye view of Stambonl and its emriroDs — 
. ^craglio-point^The Seven Towers. 

PtTLiED over to Scutari in a caique, for 
a day^'s ramble. The ChrysopoHs, the 
*' golden city*' of the ancients, forms the 
Asian side of the bay, and, though 
reckoned generally as] a part of Con- 
stantinople, is in itself a large and 
populous capital. It is built on a hill, 
very bold upon the side washed by the 
sea of Marmora, but leaning toward the 
seraglio, on the opposite shore, with the 
grace of a kdy (Asia) bowing to her 
partner, (Europe). You will find the 
simile very beautifully elaborated in the 
first chapter of «* The Armenians." 

•We strolled through the bazaar awhile, 
meeting, occasionally, a caravan of tired 
and dusty merchants, coming in from 
Asia, some with Syrian horses, and some 
with dusky, Nubian slaves, following 
barefoot, in their blankets ; and, emerge 
ing ^m the crowded street upon a 
square, we stopped a moment to look at 
the cemetery and gilded fountains of a 
noble mosque. . Close to the street, 
defended by a railing of gilt iron, and 
planted about closely with cypresses, 
stands a small temple oi airy architecture, 
supported on four slender columns, and 
enclosed by a net of gilt wire, forming a 
spacious aviary. Within sleeps the 
Sultana Valid^. Her costly monument, 
elaborately inscribed in red and gold, 
occupies the area of this poetical sepul- 
chre; small, sweet-scented shrubs half 
bury it in tfaneir rich flowers, and birds of 
the gayest plumage flutter and sing above 
her in their beautiful prison. If the 
soul of the departed sultana is still sus- 
ceptible of sentiment, she must look down 
with some complacency upon the dispo- 
sition of her '< mortal coiL" I have not 
seen so fanciful a grave in my travels. 

We ascended the hill to the mosque of 
the Howling Dervishes. It stands at the 
edge of the great cemetery of Scutari, 
the favourite burial-place of the Turks, 
The self-torturing worship of this sin- 
gular class of devotees takes place only 
on a certain day of the week, and we 
found the gates dosed. A small caf^ 
stood opposite, sheltered by large plane- 
trees, and on a bench, at the door, sat a 
dervish, employed in the unclerical voca- 
tion of mending slippers. Calling for a 



cup of the fragrant Turkish eofl^ we 
seated oiirselves on the matted bencli 
beside him, and, entering into conrver- 
siltion, my friend and be were soon upon' 
the most courteous terms. He laid down 
his last and accepted a proffered narghiU, 
and, between the iieavily-drawn pufik of 
the bubbling vase, gave us some informa- 
tion respecting his order, of which tiie 
peculiarity that most struck me wite alaw 
compelling them to follow some secular * 
profession. In this point, at least, tfaey 
are more apostolic ^an the clergy of 
diristendom. Whatever may be the 
dervish's excdlence «s a ^mender of 
souls," thought I as I took up the last, 
and looked at the stkohing of the bri^t 
new patch, (may I get well out of this 
sentence without a pun !) I doubt whether 
there is a divihe within the christian 
pale who could turn out so prettj a' 
piece of wdi'k in any ebrrespondingoill'- 
ifig. Our edffee dnmk and our chi- 
bouques smoked to ashe^ we took leave 
of our papoosk^men^ng friend, wha laid 
his hand on 'his breast, and sud, with 
the expressive phraseology- of tiie east, 
<< You shall be welcomed agnn." 

We entered the gloomy shadow of the 
vast cemetery, and found its cool and- 
damp air a grateful exch«ige for the 
sunshine. The author of Anastasius' 
'^ves a very graphic description of this 
place, throwing in some horrors, however, 
for which he is indebted to his admirable 
imagination. I never was in a more 
agreeable place for a sununer-moming's 
lounge, andj as I sat down on a tnrboned 
head-stone, near the tomb of Mahomet 
the second's horse, and indulged in a- 
train of reflections arising from the 
superior distinction of the brute's ashes 
over those of his master, I could remem- ' 
ber no place, except Plato*s Academy 
at Athens, where I had mused so abso- 
lutely at my ease. 

We strolled on. A slender and elegant- 
ly-carved slab, capped wiUi a small tur- 
ban, fretted and gilt, arrested my atten- 
tion. ** It is the tomb," said my 
companion, ** of one of the ichoglans or 
sultan's pages. The peculiar turban is 
distinctive of his rank, and the inscrip- 
tion says, he died at eighteen, after having 
seen enough cf the world ! Similar senti- 
ments are to be found on almost every 
stone." Close by stood the ambitious 
cenotaph of a former pasha of Widin, 
with a swollen turban, crossed with folds 
of gold, and a footstone painted and 
carved, only less gorgeously than the- 
other; and under his name and titles 
was written, " I eigoyednot the world." 
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Farther od, we stopped at the black- 
banded- tucfaan.ofji caki».aBd mad agaio^ 
underneath, ** I took no pleasure in this 
evil world.," You would think lihe Turks 
a piulosopbiMiig pec»ple, judging by thes^ 
poathuraous declarationa; butonejieed 
not *trai?el to learn that 4oiidMtlx>nes ai« 
sad liais.. 

Thv oemetery of. Sootariu oowers as 
miioh ground as a oity. . Its Mack ey* 
pre^ pall spreads- away over Jiill and 
dale, and- terminates, at last, on aUmg 
point projecting into iMbrmora, as if it 
wuuld pour into the sea the dead it could 
no. longer cover* From the Armenian 
▼lllage, ■ immediately above, it forms a 
dark, 'and not un^neturesque ^reground 
to abriUiant picture of the gulf of Ni^ 
oofxnedia and the clustering Frinees^ 
islands. Whh the economy of ;room 
wbioh die Turks practise in their bury- 
ing-^^unds, laying- the dead, literally 
side by side, and. the immense extent of 
this forest of cypresses, it is probable that 
on no one spot on the earth are so many 
of the human race gathered together. 

We wandered about among the tombs 
till we began to desire to see the cfaeefffol 
li^t of day, and, crossing toward the 
height of JBulgnrlu, > commenced its 
ascent, with the design of descending by 
the other side of the Bospfaonxs^ and 
returning, by caique^ to the city. Walk-* 
i«g leisurely cm between fields of the 
brightest cakrvation, we passec^ liaif way 
up, a small and rural serai^ the summep 
residence of Esmeh Sultana, the younger 
^sterof the sultan, and soon after stoody 
well breathed, on the lofty summit of 
Bul0urlu. The oonstantly^ooeuirmgsair- 
ge^, orsmall grass platforms 49rspr«Mling 
the carpet- and « taking hUf,'* sheW' how 
well the Turks appredate the advantaged 
of a position, eommanding, perln^' 
views unparalleled in the world for their 
extraordinary beauty. But let ns tdce 
breath and look around us. 

We stood some three miles back llrom' 
tfie Bosphoms, perhaps a thousand ibet 
above its level. There lay Constant!' 
nople ! The " temptation of Satan" could 
not have been OMHre sul^ime. It seemed* 
as if all the •* kingdoms of the earth*' 
were swept confusedly -to the borders of 
the two continents. From Seraglio 
Point, seven miles down the coast of 
Rotkmelia, the eye followed a continued 
wall ; and from the same Point, twenty 
miles up the Bosphorus, on either shore, 
stretched one crowded and unbroken* 
city ! The star^shaped bay in the midst, 
crowded with Aytng boats; the Golden 
Horn sweeping fvom behind the hills,- 



and'paurfag-tiivough*the-Qity like a faroiad 
rivtir, studded with skips; and, in the 
palacs-lincd and liill-sinltered Bospho- 
rus; the sultan's fleet at anchor, the 
lofiry men«H)f«4Kar flauntiiig their Uo^v 
red flag^ atid thrusting their ttipering 
man almoA into the ludooniea of the 
fairy dwellings, and among lbs bright 
foliage of the terraced gardens . above 
them. Gould a scene be more strangely 
and beautifttlly mingled ! 

But sit. down upon this silky grass, 
and let us listen- to my polyglot iriendi 
while he explains the details of the' pa* 
norama. 

First, dear outer the sea of Marmora^ 
you observe a snow-white doud resting 
on the edge of the horiizon. That is 
OlympuK Within* sight of his snowy 
sunraiit, and dong towinrd the extremity 
of this long line of eaalem hillo, lie .By-* 
thinia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, Paphla<t 
gonta, and the whoJe scene of the apofr* 
ttes' travels in Asia Minor; and just at 
his feet, if you will condescend to be 
modem, lies Brusa, famous for its silks^ 
and one of the most populous and thrill- 
ing of the suhah's cities. Returning 
over Mirmora by the Princes' Islands, 
at the western extremity of Constan.* 
tinople, standi the fortress <^ the Seven 
Towers, where fell the Emperor Con« 
stantine Pdaeologos, where Othman the 
second was strangled, where refractory> 
ambassadors are left to come to their 
senses and the sultan's terms, and where,. 
Sn short, that '<sealous public butcher,"^ 
the seradeier, cuts any Gordian knot 
that may tangle his political meshes ;> 
and here vras the fomous '< Golden Gate,". 
Attended no more by its ** fifty portera 
with white wands/' and its crowds of 
*^ichogUms and mutes, turban-keepers,', 
nail-cutters and dipper-bearers/' as in 
the days of the Selixns. 

Between the Seven Towers and the 
Golden Horn youmaycoont the <<s6vea> 
hiUs'* of ancient Stamboui; the, towering 
arches of the aqueduct of Vdens, ci'Ossing 
from one to theother, and the swelling 
dome and gold-tipped niinarets of a 
hundred imperid mosques crowning and 
surrounding their summits. What an 
orient look do those gallery-abound and> 
sky-piercing shafts give to the varied 
picture ! 

There is but one. ** Seraglio Point" in 
the world. Look at that tapering -jBiqpe, 
diaped like a lady's foot, projecting from 
Stamboul toward the shore of Asia, andr 
dividing the bay from the sea of Mar*, 
mora. It is cut oif from the rest of th^ 
city, you observe, by a high wdl) flanked 
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trith towen, and the ctreumfereiioe of 
the whole ser^lio may be three miles. 
But what a gem of beauty it is ! In 
what yaried foliage its unapproachable 
palaoes are buried ; and bow exquisitely 
sleam from the midst of the bright leaves 
Its gilded cupolas, its gay balconies, its 
airy belvideres, and its glittering domes! 
And mark the height of those dark and 
arrowy cypresses, shooting frtmi every 
eomer of its imperial gardens, and throw- 
ing their deep shadows on eyery bright 
cluster of foliage, and every gilded lattice 
of the sacred enclosure. They seem to 
remind one, that amid aU its splendour 
and with all its secluded retirement, this 
gorgeous sanctuary of royalty has been 
stained, from its first appropriation by 
the monarchs of the east till now, with 
the blood of victims to the amlntion of 
its changing masters. The cypresses 
are still young over the graves of an 
uncle and brother, whose cold murder 
within those lovely precincts, prepared 
the throne ftir the present sultan. * The 
seraglio, no longer the residence of 
Mahmoud himself, is at present occupied 
by his children, two noble boys, of whom 
one, by the usual system, must lUl a 
sacrifice to the security of the other. 

Keeping on toward the Black Sea, we 
cross Uie Golden Horn to Pera, the 
European and diplonaatic quarter of the 
ctty. The high hiU on which it stands 
Overlooks all Constantinople; and along 
its ridge toward the beautifVil cemetery 
on the brow, runs the principal street of 
the Franks, the promenade of dragoman 
exquisites, and the Bond-street of shops 
and belles. Here meet, on the narrow 
pm, the veiled Armenian, who would 
die with shame to shew her chin to a 
stranger, and the wifie of the European 
merchant, in a Paris hat and short pet- 
ticoats, mutually each other's sincere 
horror. Here the street is somewhat 
cleaner, the dogs somewhat less anti- 
Christian,'^ and hat and trowsers some- 
what less objects of contempt. It is a 
poor abortion of a place, withal, neither 
Turkish nor Christian ; and nobody who 
could daim a shelter fi^r his head else- 
where, would take the whole of its date- 
coloured and shingled pslaces as a gift. 

Just beyond is the mercantile suburb 
of Galata, which your dainty diplomatist 
would not write on his card for an em- 
bassy, but fi)r which, as being honestly 
what it calls itself, I entertain a certain 
respect, wanting in my opinion of its 
mongrel neighbour. Heavy gates divide 
these different quarters of the city, and 
if you would pass after sunset, you must 
anoint the hinges with a piastre. 



MR. H : 
OR BEWARE OF A BAD NAME. 

Nxvxa had the tranquillity of the 
beautiful little village of M— » in Somer- 
setshire^ been so put to the rout as it 
was a litde befixre noon on the thir- 
tieth day of May, anno domini 1810. 
The weather vras warm for the season, 
but delightlully pleasant; thanks to a 
cloudless sky, a bri|^t sun, and just 
breeie enough to keqp the air fresh, and 
the fiiliage in motion, and the MoMui 
harp in Inbel Hartley's boudoir in the 
full tide of its wild and mysterious har- 
mony. The girls and boys of the village 
were all at the school ; the men out at 
work in the fields; the housewives busy 
over their cooking; and, in short, the 
most profound quiet reigned through the 
place, unbroken, save by the barber's 
ambitious fiddle* the drone of old Goody 
Smith's spinning.wheel, and the royster- 
ing uproar kept up by a party of hard- 
drinkmg ducks that used to meet eveiy 
day to talk over the news, in the shade 
of the willows that drooped with their 
long pendulous branches over the pond 
in front of the Arundel Arms, the head 
inn of the village. On a sudden the ge- 
neral calm was disturbed by the rattling 
of wheels over the smooth macadamised 
road, and the clatter of horses* feet — the 
unexpected noises increased, and in an- 
other minute^ up to the door of the Arun- 
del Arms whirled a neat, new, dashing 
curricle with two horses, followed by two 
mounted grooms in a rich, though not 
conspicuous, livery. 

lliere is something wonderful — almost 
supernatural — ^in the celerity with whidi 
the tidings of an arrival are spresd 
through the population of your small 
quiet villages, where such an event is of 
unfrequent occurrence; the knowledge 
becomes universal in maces of time so 
exceedingly brief, that it seems to be the 
result rather of intuition than of any as- 
certained mode of communication. Such 
was the case in the present instance. 
From the gate at the Londonward end of 
the main street to the door of the Arun^ 
del Arms* was a ride of only a few mi- 
nutes, and yet its passage was witnessed 
by more thui two* thirds of the popula- 
tion. The women abandoned their ket- 
tles and spits to their own devices, and 
ran to the door to see who was coming ; 
Goody Smith's wheel was hushed; the 
barber ran, fiddle in hand, to the comer, 
for his shop was a short distance down a: 
cross street; the windows of the school- 
house were thronged with dustering 
heads piled tier above tier; the village 
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milliner and her fbur apprentices dropped 
^eir unfinished bonnets and caps; the 
blaeknnith suffered his iron to cool ; the 
apothecary broke off* short in the very 
act of making up a prescription ; and . 
even the ha&-pay lieutenant, the ftt 
curate, the retired cheesemonger, and 
the parish clerk, who had assembled as 
usual in the tap-room of the Arundel 
Arms to discuss the County Oaiette* 
over a pipe and a cool tankard, brought 
their debate to an abrupt close and Mi- 
lled out into the porch — ^where the land- 
lord was already standing in fearful hope 
of a guest, and prompt to receive the 
eempant of the af^roadiing vehicle with 
a ^egrae of attention ad^uate to his 
distiiigiiiilied appearance. It was not 
every day that a eorride with out-riders 
was to be seen in the village of M — » 

A week had now passed away, and 
still the curricle and the fbur horses re- 
mained at the Arundel Arms; but the 
proprietor had installed himself and his 
servants in lodgings. He had taken the 
four best rooms in the house of the widow 
Johnson ; furnished them anew, and in 
a style that amazed the whole village ; 
and was understood to intend making a 
long stay in M — . He was rich ; imd 
paid, not like a prince, for those gentle- 
men often pay only in promises, but 
with an unquestioning and most agree- 
able liberality ; young, handsome, and ac- 
complished, gay and polite to the highest 
pitch of refinement. In short, the man 
was a paragon, and never were the peo- 
ple in and about M — . so delighted 
with either woman or man, as with the 
lord of the new curricle. He had a 
particular Acuity of making himself 
acquainted with everybody ; and by the 
end of the first week of his stay, was on 
vinting t^rms, not onlv with every 
£unily of the least note in the village^ 
but with all the neighbouring gentry 
within a circuit of twenty miles. There 
was but one thing that diminished in the 
lightest degree the general satis&ction 
and even £light felt and expressed at 
the presence, manners and conduct of the 
new-comer; and this was the mystery 
in which, for some reason or other, he 
thought proper to envelope his birth, 
parentage and connexions. It was very 
remarkable^ but nevertheless a fact, that 
he choose to be known simply as Mr. H ; 
and all efforts were vain to discover the 
remaining vowels and consonants that 
made up his legitimate appellation. His 
servants were skilfully pumped, but to no 
purpose; they protested that they were 
no wiser than those by whom they were 
questioned, and on being still farther 



pressed, observed that they considered 
their master's name to be none of their 
business, with a manner so marked, that 
the questioners could not but take the 
hint, and abandon their efforts in that 
quarter. Speculation was on the alert in 
every direction, and all sorts of conjee- 
tures were thrown out as modes of 
accounting' for the remarkable circum^ 
stance. Some would, have it that there 
was a bet in the case; others that it was 
merely a whim ; other again invented a 
lonff and plausible story about a strange 
will, under which Mr. H had come to 
hu fortune upon condition of tidung that 
letter or aspirate for his only appellative; 
and a few old dealers in scandal shook 
their heads with an ominous look, and 
muttered dark hints to the effbct that 
there must be something wrong fn the 
business. As for the party himself, he 
had taken the first occasion to let all the 
world know that the subject was one on 
which he did not choose to be questioned. 
One of his first visits was at the Hall, 
about a mile from the village, where lived 
Squire Hartley ; the father of that same 
Inbel whose .£olian harp has already 
been mentioned. He had presented 
himself at the Hall with an introduction 
from the squire's very particular friend, 
Sir Egerton Martyn, of Egerton House, 
in the county of York; and the high 
terms in which he was spoken of in the 
letter, had secured for him a degree of 
consideration which was confirmed by his 
own striking appearance, elegant man- 
ners and sensible conversation. He was, 
of course, invited to dinner ; and on 
arriving at the Hall on the appointed 
day, found a large party assembled to 



Among the guests there was a fox- 
hunting oentleman of the neighbourhood, 
who tad already taken infinite pains to 
solve the mystery of the stranger's name, 
and now, having well fortified himself 
with thecouragetof port and champagne, 
very soon after the cloth was removed 
commenced a series of jesting interro^- 
tions, in which there was more of pomt 
than politeness, ending at last in a direct, 
and as some thought, impertinent query 
as to the real cognomen, of which H was 
simposed to be nothing more than the 
initial. The attack was parried with 
great address and good-humour, so long 
as it was kept within admissible bounds ; 
but when the last point-blank interroga- 
tion was put, there was a decided change 
both of tone and manner, and the reply 
was such as to put a stop to all questioning 
on the sutyect. 

« My name, sir," he said, " as you 
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have alreadf beea told, is H; bf that 
nakne I have enjoyed Hhe honoui: of an 
kitrodnction to our respected host, and 
the ladies and gentlemen whose aa^amnt* 
ance I have th£s day had the pleasure 
t»f making ; it may be a singular, name 
to bear, .but it ia mine nevertheless^ and 
until it can be made to appear that its 
owner has dohe something ta forfeit the 
respect due to a gentleman, I shall be 
under the necessity of considering any 
farther remarks as an overture to a 
^rious disagreement." 

The i-eport of this conversation was 
soon spread abroad, and. had the etEsct 
to prevent any future allusion to the 
forbidden subject, in the presence of 
.the party concerned; and in process of 
time, the woiider began to diminish, and 
Mr. H to be left in the undisputed eii- 
jdyinent of his supjiosed incognito. la 
the course of a few more weeks, people 
even b^an to believe, or at least to 
admit, that his name might really be 
H,' by itself H ; letters oame to him so 
directed, firom various parts of the king- 
dom; books and paroeb were brought 
down, every week from. London, for 
:Mr. H ; and all doubt was at ' lengich 
jremoved^ whea.it was. found that his 
4rafls on a great banking-houflS in the 
metropolis, signed merdy with a pecu- 
liar and difficult flourish, <in the centre 
■of which was a handsome and very 6&a*- 
tinct H, were, honoured with all po»> 
aible promptitude. 

Spring passed away, sonmier. came 
and departed, and autumn still .found 
Mr: H the observed of all observers at 
M — . The village and. the country 
(Vdund it had n^ex been so gay as 
they had become under the inspiring 
■inftuenee of his presence. The men all 
swore he was the best rider, and one of 
the best shots they bad ever, seen, and 
gave capital dinners and wine into the 
bargain. The old ladies eulogized hk 
pro^und skill and atftention at whist^ 
and the young ones were idl in raptures 
•with his fine voice, bis exquisite taste In 
dress, and liis ddight&d gallantry. Even 
.the boys werei his devoted adherents, ^r 
he allowed them to ride his horses, and 
.shoot with his guns, and both were flrsfts> 
rate. He was always proposing and 
carrying into effect^ some particularly 
agreeble scheme of amtnement; today 
a pis*nic, on the top of one of the Mal- 
vern Hills ; to-morrow a ride to the old 
-ruined casile that frowned over th^ 
Severn ^ now aa. extemporaneous ball^ 
:and anon. a fishing ezcu«don« Heintto^^ 
duced archery, and invented the sweetest 



uniform for the ladies.; haddown all'tbe 
new music as fiat as it was published ki 
London, and the new nov^ a week ih 
CKlvanoe of the circulating library. More- 
overj he played the churdi-organ on 
Sdncbys, with almost the tettch and^taste 
of a Nenkonmt ; and there ^«ra» not a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood tittit 
possessed such a talent at making conim- 
drums, aoting charades, and putting oU 
sorts of pec^le in perfect humour with 
themselves and everybody around theM. 
It was very soon ascertained too, that he 
was not only an unmarried, but. a 
marrying man ; rich, yonng, handsoine, 
aocompftisfaed, and uncommonly (feasant 
— there was not a young lady in M — *, 
or its vicinity, from the retiiied cheese- 
monger's plmrap daughter up to die 
aristocratic sister 'of the poor^ but prood 
baronet who represented the county 
in parliament, that would not have 
been willing, and, if the truth nniM 
be told, delighted to change faertrfeole 
name fdr a share of bis singjie letter'; 
and, for a tinM» so general) were his 
attentions, that an equal hope was ohe>- 
rished' by all of a result so coflgemal to 
their wishes. It appeared; however, in 
*time^ that Mr. H hada pref^eM6e; and 
-he approved l^mself a man of eXcelienit 
taste, and judgment in tnaldng il^^ Isabdl 
Hartley was a deligbtftii-er0s««re$ theirs 
con be no doubt of it, for ^ven^en I 
knew her four years ago, she was stiH 
almost as beautifal as either of her thre^ 
-charming daughters, and although not 
quite so^yiph-'like in form, loofced but a 
very few jears older. Wtitti Mr. H 
became the slave of her bright hatel eyes^ 
she was but just mneteen ; a lovdy, im- 
nocf nt, guileless being, whose motioni 
were all grace, looks gladness^ and 
thoughts purity. I have not time to 
describe her at length, and the teadet 
must be contented with learning from 
me that she ^as not tall, nor yet very 
short> sloider in the waist, but jof^'i 
most beaotifo) rounded proportions, wi^ 
a snudl classioid head, a sweet little 
mou^ exqittsite hands, and a foot of 
surpassing lov^fnesB. Her temper was 
not very gay, but always serene tmd 
cheerful ^ and her tniikd both good and 
weU celtivated In short, she was a girl 
to be loved more as a wifo than -h hriie ; 
and so she has been for' the last twenty 
years of her happy innocent K^ Mr. H 
foil in ky«<e with this good and blewitchln^ 
girl, courted her like a man of sense and 
It^ gentleman, and gained her afiections. 
Her parents were- satisfied, She'w'as grated 
litl and happy, and he at the summit of 
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mtional human feltcky. They were 
•engaged, and the wedding day wiis 
appointed to be in the first week of 
J>e9eipben 

. The annuf^ oounty ball given a^ Bridge- 
w^teTf on the second of November^ 1810, 
was more than eomofOnly brilliant* aind 
wes graoed by the presence of all the 
weidtb, beauty, and fashion of Somerset- 
shire. There had been a great political 
.struggle, or iu other words, a hotly con- 
tes^d election ; and it is always observed 
.that in exiwt proport'on to the heat and 
violence of the strife upon these occa- 
sions, are the splendour and luxury of 
the dejeuners, dinners and. balls by which 
they are followed ; the victorsi of course^ 
anxious to make the most of their triumph, 
and the vanquished to 'hide or ibrget the 
mortification of their defeat. The 
Bridgewater ball, therefore, of the par- 
ticular year in question, was much 
talked-of beforehand, expected with vaest 
impatience, and attended by every 
creature > within thirty miles, who could 
manage the three requisites of a convey^ 
anee, a dress, and an invitation. The 
pfiicersof the regiment stationed at Bris- 
tol were there to a man» from the colonel 
down to the cornet ; both the candidates 
for the honour of representing the county 
made it 'a point to be present, with their 
wives, sons, daughters, brothers, and 
sisters, and as many friends as tbey could 
drum, up for the occasiofi ; Taunton sent 
forth its belles; Bath and Cheltenham 
furnished their quota of yellow nabobs, 
dyspeptic dowagers, fortune-hunters, and 
young nnen of no particular occupation ; 
and eyon the catholic peer, the right 
honourable baron De GliiK>rd, emerged 
ifrom his seclusion at Weston Park, and 
forgot for a single night his political 
wrongs, and the duns of his troublesome 
creditors. The scene was one of enchant- 
ment; look where you would, your 
glance was rewarded with visions of 
beauty : diamonds and ladies* eyes 
seem^ to vie with each other in briU 
liancy ; the pearly lustre of satin was 
eclipsed by teeth of moreexquisite purity; 
and round, graceful arms, surpassed both 
in softness and hue the unsullied kid by 
win^ they were partly enveloped. 
Honeyed words were murmured by irre- 
sistible voices in charmed ears ; many a 
pure and innocent heart fluttered with 
mingled delight and alarm, as the fair 
hand of its gentle mistress was clasped 
for a moment in that of some handsome 
captain or major, whose eyes spoke a lan- 
guage too flattering to. be disbelieved ; 
and many a vigilant mother hovered 



att>und, to ward off the unwelcome atten?- 
tiona of poor younger brothers, orlo 
encourage thpse of the b^ful young 
squires whose estates were. knowA to 
amount to the desirable number of thoui- 
sands per annum*. The band wasjooe 
of the best that could be procured frow 
Jjondon, and poured out a continual 
flood of the richest and most inspiriting 
harmony ; perfuines of the most delicious 
fragrance floated upon the air, but m 
skilfully regulated as not to oppress while 
they delighted the sense; and in the 
intervals of the dance, numbers of richly- 
dressed liveried servants wandered about 
the rooms, jaden with welcome refreshr 
ments, in every variety that taste and 
luxury could devise. 

Conspicuous among the throng of the 
refined, the elegant and the lovely who 
graoed this splendid array, was the party 
from M — ; and chief among these were 
the betrothed lovers. Mr. H and Isabel 
Hartley were both exquisite dancers^ 
apd the grace of their movements not 
less than her exquisite loveliness and his 
manly beauty, attracted general admiral 
tion. It was very soon known by all iii 
the room that they were engaged, and 
therefore it excited no. surprise, although 
a great deal of envy to both ladies and 
gentlemen^ that he solicited no other 
band than hers for waltz or quadrille, 
and that her answer to. every request fQf 
the honour of being her partner, was met 
with a gracious and graceful deniaJL 
Isabel was delighted with all around her ; 
with the splendour of the scene, the ad-* 
miration excited by her lover, his assi- 
duous and elegant attention, the exquisite 
music, the champagne, and last but not 
least of all, with the secret consciousness 
of her own irresistible and acknowledged 
beauty. Women always know when they 
are loveliest, and see the evidence of their 
power with a pleasant feeling, even 
though they care not to exert it. It is 
an innocent and harmless joy, and 
shame to him who would ccmderon its 
presence. 

But never before had the M — friends 
of her betrothed seen him to such advan^ 
tage, or shining with a brilliancy of peiv^ 
son and mind so fascinating andsustained; 
His spirits, always elastb. and oheerfiil# 
were now excited to the highest pitefa# 
yet beautifully tempered with .the most 
perfect good breeding. His discourse 
was a perpetual series of neat .repar.tee, 
elegit compliment, bright thought and 
liappy expression; he had. a beaming 
smile and a pleasant word for every one 
that came near him ; he jested with the 
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men, was refipeetfully attentive to the 
dowagers, flattered the belles, amused 
the ii£ythers, and even found time, now 
and then, for some little act of courtesy 
and kindness to the forsaken wall-flowers 
and humble companions; and yet was 
scarcely a moment away from the side 
of hi.s mistress. He anticipated her 
thougbtSj knew thu meaning of every 
gliinGiff and ministered to h^r every wkh 
almost before it was formtnl. As tht 
night wojs ot^} Isabel wearied wlt]l danc- 
ings and she mid her immediate friends 
gathered together at otic side of the room, 
where tlie sofa on which she was seated 
quckly became the central point of a 
numcroiis c ire I e. comprising the 61 its of 
the assembly, among whom Mr» H was 
the reigning star of the Jiouf* His fimd 
of anecdote was amazing^ and of the 
richest quality ; and he poured it forth 
with a profusion that mode ali around 
h i m dd igh ted 1 isteners « H e was actual ]y 
in<ipircd with liappiiiesst admiration, and 
just siifiietent diampagne to give fuli 
play to his conversftiional powers. Still 
the party increased^ as one after another 
came up eager to know and la share the 
enjoy metit that eaused such repeated 
bursti of merriment and good^utnour ; 
and every one thought to hitnself tbit 
decidedly the most agreeable part of the 
night was oommencmg just when the 
dancing was over. 

« H," said IsabePs firther, « you are 
leaving the band nothing to do; they 
will not have a quadrille to play to, if 
you go on at this rate.** 

" The united attraction is too great to 
resist,'* said the pompous Lord Hun- 
gerford ; ** the amusing talents of Mr. 
H, and beauty like that of Miss Isabel 
Hartley might wile away the most de- 
voted servitor of Terpsichore.** 

** En revanche,** squeaked a diminutive 
colonel, <* Miss Hartley ought to divide 
the attraction, and get up another set. 
May I solicit the honour of leading her 
to the floor?*' 

Isabel pleaded fatigue; and her 
mother suggested that it was time to 
withdraw ; but a dozen voices at once 
were lifted up in remonstrance, and 
two rattling young men linked their 
arms in those of the irresistible H, de- 
daring that they should keep him a fast 
prisoner for three hours at least. 

« You remind me, gentlemen," said 
Mr. H, with a smile, ** of an adventure 
I had some six years ago, in Spain. I 
was out one day, on a stroll, with my 
fiiend, the Marquis of Larrington, among 



the passes of the Sierra Morena. We 
had been told that banditti were lurkitig 
among the roeks, but gave no fiuth to 
the story, and went unprovided with 
arms of any description. We had 
rambled some miles, without thinking 
where we were going ; pursuing ii moxtn- 
taiR-pathf worn, prohably, by the sheep^ 
of which large flocks are pastured among 
the rich valleys that lie hidden away, as 
it wpre^ in those wild reeesaes*. At 
lengthy we Ibund ourselves in a narrow 
glen, completely surrounded by steep, 
craggy rock*i and aee^^^lble only by the 
nurrow and difficult path fey wbieh we 
had reached it. I confess that the look 
of the place gave me some not v^rj 
agreeable thotighLs and I was on the 
point of suggesting to Larrin'gton the 
propriety of returning^ when our learn 
were assailed by a loud, shrilP whistle, 
apparefit! y just over ,6ur h eads* ' LpSir- 
rington/ said t, 'did jou htkr thttt?' 
Before he eoutd atiswer, the whistle was 
answered again and again ^ and I begai) 
to suspect that mlaehief was eoming* 
Larrington 5 thoughts were much of the 
same tenor ; * llogsKesh, my boy, ' said 

be to me " 

There was a general start— a alinek^-^ 
a shrill cry of wretchedness and despair* 
Isabel Hartley fell swooning into the 
arms of her mother. « Hogsflesh ! 
merciful heavens !" exdaimed her father 
-—the gentlemen stared at each other, 
and muttered ^ Hogsflesh ! O, horrid ! " 
The brilliant room was . in a moment a 
scene of wild and disastrous confusion, 
and when this had in some measure sub- 
sided, the unfortunate cause was no 
where to be seen. He had rushed from 
the room like a madman, and « Lodgings 
to let " appeared the next day in the 
lower-floor windows of the house occu* 
pied by the widow Johnson. J. I. 



A SPSCIMEN OF THE ABSURD. 

At a late catechetical examination in 
Trinity College, Dublin, an examiner, 
well known for his delight in badgering 
blockheads, enjoyed the following treat : 
— Q. It is recorded in scripture that a 
beast spoke — what was the beast?— 7 A. 
A whale. Q. To whom did the whale 
speak ? — A. To Moses in the bulrushes. 
Q. What did the whale say ?~A. Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
Q. And what did Moses reply? — A. 
Thou art the man ! 
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DEATH IN THE TOWER. 

BY HORACS GUILFORD. 

(Far the Parterre J, 

The damsel led him throngh the sfmcioas hall, 
Where ivy hnng (he half demolished wall ; 
She frequent looked behind and changed her 

hue. 
While fancy tipt the candle's flame with blae : 
And DOW they gained the winding stairs' ascent, 
And to '* The Lonesome Room of Terrors " 

went. 
When all was ready, swift retired (he maid— 
The watchligh(s barn ; tacked warm in bed was 

Uid 
The hardy s(ranger, and attends the sprite. 
Till his aceastomed walk at Dead of Night! 
Gay*8 lalea. 

What a fine thing, even to imagination, 
is a fine old mansion, lonely, remote, and 
melancholy — so smothered in a beechen 
rookery, that its clustered chimneys can 
scarcely shew their dingy white cornices 
over the tree-tops, or the tawdry vanes 
glimmer murkily against the clottered 
blackness of the gigantic firs ! See that 
dull moat, unwillingly reflecting the beau- 
tifully shy moon, and with reluctance still 
more savage, yielding to the soft caresses of 



the musical night-wind, that sows his 
hdllow murmuring flood with diamond 
sparks ! Lo ! the magnificent and crested 
porch, — the resounding hall ; the tapes- 
tried saloon, whose pompous raiment of 
palaces and castles, and groves and vil- 
lages, and tilting knights and banquefr- 
ting ladies, is enwoven with the parti- 
coloured gorgeousness of that bright 
art— 

'* Which zealons Europe learnt of Pagan hands. 
While she assayed, with rage of holy war. 
To desolate their fields : but old the skill : 
Long were the Phrygians' picturing looms re- 
nowned ; 
Tyre also, wealthy seat of arts, excelled. 
And elder Sidoo, in th' historic web."* 

how majestically gloomy the volu- 
minous pictures of romance and terror 
and gallantry glare at you from the vast 
walk, their cumbrous woof oversprtads ! 
— with what appalling solemnity do they 
sweep and swell, when, through the clat- 
tering windows, or the groaning doors, 
the audacious gusts assail their inviolable 
pomp: some such a bridling, peacock- 
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morement asahfgfa, stiff dowager would 
make, on the advance of some gay un- 
chartered libertine — not a fivUer, but a 
surge I On with you to the gleaming 
armoury, with its pavisses and spears and 
banners and burgonets, " e'en to horror 
bright;" — up the wide staircase, with its 
gothic wincbw of << saint -eneyphered 
glass,*' and its grim portraits an4 braien 
effigies, and traverse the hearth-Ugbt 
"haunted gallery, in which the puny light 
of your lamp is lost in gulphs of jiadow 
and umbered flame from dying brands, 
as you creep sliivering to the oaken cham- 
ber. 

Oh friemi--^ whoever tilou ai4| thus 
sHuated ! — would I were witit th€% were 
It only for th« saki^ of^ the apperittoa* 
which will undoubttKJly oome te thett ! 

Yes 1 you will bavo stirred' tbe logs 
on the hearth intu a bfight blaae^ giv«n 
oneadixtirmg look ut tbe sublime tester 
and Indian draperies of the pavilion- 
like coudi, reiuf^mbering that 

** Onr ancestors. 
Selected snch for hospitable beds, 
To rest the stranger or the (ory chief. 
From battle or the chase of wolves returned."* 

— and noted, with lachimo (though with 
less felonious intent, it is to be hoped) 
the antique phantasms of forgotten ages — 

" First, the bedchamber was hanged 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
Frond Gleop«tra, when she met her Roman, 
And Cydnas swell'd above tbe banks, or for 
The press of boats, or pride : a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value. The chimney 
Is south the chamber ; and the chimney-piece. 
Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her. 
Motion and breath left out. The roof o' the 

chamber 
With golden chemblns is fitted , the andirons 
(I had forgot them), were two winking Copida 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands." * 

Thus sauntering on the luxurious 
margent of repose, you at length plunge 
a plombe into the billows of eider-down, 
and sink — no, mdm to that &r distant 
shore of gay and gloomy mysteries, the 
Land of Dreams* 

Three yells, more deep than loud, 
with a profound, measiured (need I say, 
horrible 9) pause between each, startle you 
from your first sleep, which, as every one 
knows, is as hard to replace as first hive. 

A figure in tbe habiliments of the 
grave, but whose features and attire are 
alike incarnadined with revolting goute 
of clotted gory red« discloses itself in the 

• Dyer. 
• Cymbellne. Act S. Scene 4. 



firelight, and vanishes through tbe win- 
dow. From that window you had not 
long before undrawn the massive cur- 
tains of yellow Damascus brocade, flow- 
ered with scarlet poppies and white lilies, 
in order to admit the moonlight, whose 
imprint of the panes, mullions, and tran- 
somes, in black and white, on the polished 
wainscot, and floor, you had so sleepingly 
admired. Wdl ! — after a pause, during 
which you had hardly drawn breath from 
the recent horror, the same three yells 
are heard in the garden below, to which, 
bulustraded steps, and terraces lined with 
orange trees in sculptured vases, inter- 
minted with old white &uns and nymphs 
of marble, lead down from your window. 

You, neither see nor hear more of this 
I^mntaiBr— but I wish you joy of the rest 
of youe-i^t^ More than lUl, do I foli- 
citate^you on your feelings, — when, upon 
your descending to . breakfast the next 
morning late, jaded and perplexed, you 
discover, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
in a silent, pale, nervous looking person- 
age, attired in sable, and sitting by your 
noble host, who pays her the most i^eo- 
tionate though quiet attention — the Spec- 
tre of the Oak Chamber ! 

Of course you take the first oppor- 
tunity of delicately cleansing your bosom 
of its perilous stuff, in the confidential 
ear of his lordship, who, in hb turn ad- 
ministers to your mind diseased, by- 
starting, biting his lip, changing colour, 
and finally apologizing for the unpleasant 
mistake to which the neglect of servants 
and the very late hoiur of your arrival on 
the preceding night had evidently led. 

His sister, the Lady Arabella B — was 
incurably but harmlessly insane. She 
had been a prisoner in the Conciergerie- 
during the reign of terror ; from a wii»- 
dow she had been compdled to witness- 
the murder of her husl^nd in the street 
below, together with the unutterable 
mutilations of his blood- streaming corpse 
by the pikes and sabres of the demon 
rabble. She herself had only escaped 
the guillotine by the death of Robeqfuerre 
and his atrocious clique. 

Her madness seldom manifested itself, 
except in a propensity to strange noises 
and horrible mummeries during the 
night. At most other times she waa 
tranquil, and even occasionally mingled 
with the fiunOy, as you had srourself seen 
that morning. A remote and solitary 
suite of apartments had however been 
assigned to her exclusive occupation — and 
you (once more I congrattilate you. Oh 
dear, though imaginary friend !) and you 
had the luck to 8tundt>le upon them ! 
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If, kawQveart in ipite of att my deido- 
turin^ you hare not ^und yourself in 
this grand predioament, e'en try a ramble 
after adventures with one who would AiU 
fain make your acquaintance. Of course 
you will excuse a little bald, di^ointed 
chat, a tale of shreds and patches — other- 
wise I warn you» if you had rather avoid 
discurnoenetSy avoid my discourse I 

Hailes Castle is a large gray pile, over* 
looked by dark Dunpemkr Law; a 
grass-garlanded battlehouse, rising on 
the basaltic rooks that wall in the lasy 
Tyne. It consists of the remains of 
biuldings quite superior to the generality 
of Scottish eastles. 

A broad extensive fiibric it is» studded 
with proud square towers, whose ruins 
shew what they have been : — the river 
flows at their very base, and a turret 
with arched portal and stone steps^ still 
descends to Uie blue stream, and forms a 
fair water tower. There is not much of 
architectural beanty remaining about it ; 
but it is striking, at first view, from the 
veneraUe group of various buildings 
which it displays, — the picturesque 
thickets of ash, plane^ and aider» inter- 
spersed among the silvery fidiage of the 
willow shrubs that rustle on its banks, — 
the wild desolation of the dull green hills 
around; and chiefly from the awful and 
sequestered aar of utter solitude which 
characterises its site. 

At this moment I behold the most 
magnificent sunblase, overflooding the 
shrubby ramparts and naked hiUs with 
gold, while the heaven above mantles 
with autumn's purest and most placid 
blue. Faith ! but in England men 
would marvel how any one discovered 
auch a wilderness to build in ; still more 
bow its lords reached it when it toot 
built ; and most of all how, having once 
reached it, they ever found their way 
back again to the busy haunts of men^ 

Zahara's sandy deserts would not be 
more desolate and lonesome ! 

Yet the jack-daw hath found it out, as 
his pert sharp clicking cry proclaims; 
and see! the roundel of yonder turret 
top is ringed with them like so many 
huge black beads. Well, I do honour 
the jack-daw for his taste. You never 
observe a tall and antique building, whe- 
ther pontific or baronial^ that this black- 
letterad antiquary doth not select it for 
his domicile. He buildeth in the steeples, 
in the battlements, in the pinnacles, in 
the chimneys. Not more 

'« That m«tt of sttMiber, 
TfM templehaoBtiag iimrtkt,dot1i approve 
By his loved mansionary, that heaven's breath 
Smells iv'Odiiigry Ifefe.'' 



— ^his voio* alone ringMh through the 

hollow grassy oourt, of moss-gfeen clois- 
ter; the loftiest parapet is but a throne 
of pride to him ; and his glossy myrmi- 
dons turn into a tilt-yard the largest 
chamber. By the way, if you have never 
read Vincent Bourne's Cornicula, pray 
get at it directly ; and having luxuriated 
in its felicitous elegance, — dash into Cow- 
per*s spirited but somewhat rough trans- 
lation — especially my two pet stanzas : 

Above the steeple shines a pbte. 
That tarns and tarns, to indicate 

Prom what point blows the weather : 
Look ap I yonr brains beeiA to 8Wim/>— 
'T is in the eloads— that pkases hiui> 

He chooses it the rather. 
He sees ttuit this great roondaboat-«> 
The world with all its motley rout— 

Ghorch, army, physic, law : 
Its customs and its bnslnesiei. 
Are no concerns at all of his,— 

And says — what says he t — Caw 1 

But hereby hangs my tale, which has as 
much to .do with jackdaws as jackdaws 
with Hailes Castle, or indeed (as you, my 
much enduring friend, will see) rather 
more. 

It was about the close of the sixteenth 
century, that a great hunting match, or 
meeting; as it was termed, was held in 
the neighbourhood cf the romantic town 
of Hexham in Northumberland. 

It was to last for a week ; and, as the 
concourse was prodigious, not' a few 
among the company were fain to take 
advantage of every lone grange and 
sequestered cottage where the barest 
possibility of shelter might chance to offer 
itself; since the neighbouring residences 
of the noblemen, knights, and squires 
had exhausted their chivalrous hospitality, 
even to that sacred appanage of the 
mediseval castle and manor hall, the 
Haimted Room. 

The evening was gradually deepening 
those gray lines in which September 
monotonously but sweetly arrays the 
dusky town, green mead, and tinted wood. 
Hasty but fitful gusts shook down a few 
yellow leaves from the great cluster of 
ancient sycamores and elms that encircled 
the stately tower of D — , and swung 
their branches over its deep and heavy 
parapets, till they intertwined in a dark 
canopy of umbrage ; and beneath this 
rich screen, only resonant with the soft 
coo of the woodpigeon, the flippant cry 
of the jack-daw, or die slow sonorous 
caw of the wearied rook returning from 
his foray — lurked the Tower*s pale form, 
like some awful Druid shunning eyes 
profime. 

" It was an ancient, lonely honse, that stood 
Upon the borders «f the spacious wood. 
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Here towen and antiqiie battlementa ariie» 
And there in heaps the moQld'ring min lies. 
Some lord this mansion held in days of yore. 
To chase the wolf, and pierce the foaming 
bo«r."» ^ 

As the day declined, the sun broke, in 
partial streaks of long slanting radiance, 
behind the clouds that rolled along the 
distant Cheviots; and glanced in such 
sudden and blinding glory on the portly 
i;^ls of D — Tower, that every window 
answered him at once with flames of 
harmless lustre. His calmer but not less 
splendid light swept over the pale green- 
sward of the meadows, and lovingly 
lingered on the swelling outline of aged 
woods, boldly relieved from whose dark 
green back ground, stood a large rick 
recently piled, whose mellow hay poured 
incense to the evening air. But the 
magical radiance fiided as suddenly as it 
kindled ; and from the insurgent clouds, 
rolling round the chariot wheels of the 
departing luminary, large and heavy 
drops heralded the tempest that soon 
came roaring and tumbling overhead. 
** And now," as Gay says in his tale, 

*'And now the skies with gathering darltness 

lonr. 
The branches rnstle with the threatened shower. 
With sadden blasts the forest marmnrs loud. 
Indented lightnings cleave the sable cloud; 
Thnnder on tliander breaks ; the tempest roars, 
And heaven discharges all its watery stores." 

This storm with its battxdions of clouds 
had precipitated the transition from 
evening to night, when two horsemen, 
mounted on powerful steeds, and whose 
accoutrements bespoke them appertaining 
to the more opulent class of yeomen, 
came clattering up the somewhat steep 
ascent that leads from the shores of the 
romantic water in that vicinity, to the 
noble tower of D — . 

This beautiful but simple structure 
presented, at the date of our story (that 
is, about two hundred and fifty years ago) 
much the same appearance that it now 
wears. It was also as deserted then as 
now; its lord being in exile, for some un> 
lucky part he had taken in the Romish 
rebellions of the Elizabethan reign. 

Square and bulky, the variously pro- 
portioned turrets at each angle, breaking 
its embattled brow with their pierced 
parapets of unequal heights, scarcely 
redeemed the pile they decorated from a 
character of unwieldy heaviness; but 
the soft high bank of greensward from 
which its walls arose, and the dignified 
old grove in which it stood embosomed, 
made one forget everything but its en- 
tire grandeur. 

• Gay's Tales. 



- A low browed portal in the south tin*- 
ret i^peared to be the only entrance- 
but ere our two hunters of the north 
(finr such they were) had reached it, he 
who seemed the senior of the two shouted 
rather than said — 

«Well sped, my nimble Dorian! 
blessings on thy fingers thou lither page ! 
Look yonder. Matt. !" to his fellow. 
*< That red banner, flaring away, speaks 
as plain as ever a sign above a hostel 
porch, that there be drink for our 
drowth, as well as warmth for our wet- 
ting, up i'th* old baron's hall!" 

Tlie Tower hall occupied the first 
story of the building; and at this hour 
its mighty window was all coloured over 
with tranquil crimson firelight, gorge- 
ously contrasting the darkened moidd- 
ings and buttresses, from among which 
it set forth its courteous invitation to a 
refuge from the inhospitable night. 

** Hostel, quotha !" replied the other ; 
*< I would fiun see the hostel that could 
shew us such a solar on the finest day at 
noon (be the gaUery never so cheerful 
and the lattice never so gaily painted), 
as we shall find up yonder on this stormy 
night! Why, Master Gilbert! what 
philtre hast given the lad, that he quits 
the cloth of gold mantles and stiver tis- 
sue fardingales at Naworth, to cater for 
two weatherbeaten yeomen?*' 

" Philtre? none from me. Matt! save 
some sneaking kindness it may be he 
holds towards me^ since the night when 1 
took in the young cub and his dam, when 
they were perishing of thirst and him- 
ger, like those the parson tells us of in 
the wilderness of Beersheba.'* 

« Even so ! I have scarce seen him 
since thetf ; and now 'tis a gay slip of a 
youth, with a kinder heart too than 
beats under every page's doublet." 

" That hath he ! Why this very morn- 
ing my young Princox would not leave 
praying the Lady Howard (who so 
doases, she will scarce endure him from 
her presence), till he had won permission 
to go with me dturing the hunting; and, 
that gained, — lo ye! nothing would 
serve his turn but he must go fiirward 
and make ready our rere supper. Well, 
*t is a good youth." 

" Ay, and his goodness brings its own 
reward ; at any rate he hath well scaped 
the drenching we have met. St. George ! 
but 't is a gallant blaze : oh happy men 
be our dole, if the fare be equal to the 
fire!" 

A menial, warned by the clatter of the 
steeds in the flagged court-yard, stood 
ready to receive the bridle reins of each 
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at the low Tower gate ; and lightly and 
jocundly the horsemen leapt from their 
saddles, and vanished under the arch- 
way. As they tramped with iron heels 
up the stone staircase, the voice of the 
page was heard huishing and hallooing, 
as if to scare away some obnoxious ani- 
mal. As soon as they reached the land- 
ing, on which the open door of the hall 
flung forth a mass of light, the hunters 
paused to ascertain the cause of the page's 
excitement. The interior of the spacious 
apartment beamed with all that gladden- 
ing cheerfulness which, clothing every 
object in one resplendent raiment of 
light, makes the bare wall and the 
smoky rafter as bright as the silken 
tapestry and the painted ceiling; and, 
investing desolation with those grand 
attributes of comfort — Ught and wamUh — 
seems to mock the elaborate luxuries that 
convert them into pomp and glare, 

Dorian, the page, a fine tall stripling 
of some sixteen years, his graceful Umbs 
admirably set off by his close dress of 
black and scarlet, his eyes large and 
bright, his glossy hair flaking over the 
warm tinge of his swarthy cheeks, and 
his laughing lips uttering shouts, like a 
trumpet with a silver sound, stood in the 
centre of the floor. Following the direc- 
tion of his eye, and indeed the action of 
his hand (for Dorian having in vain ex- 
ercised his lungs, was proceeding par vote 
dejhit), the two hunters discovered the 
object o£ all this hostility. 

Perched on the massive transverse 
beam, which more profuse of carving and 
blazoned arms than its brethren, crossed 
the centre of the vaulted roof, sate a 
great old jackdaw, looking unutterable 
wisdom, but as immoveable, amidst all 
the attacks of the page, as if he had been 
a family crest carved in wood, and set 
up there for an ornament, save that ever 
and anon the fire-light caught his black 
bright eye as he put his head on one 
side with the greatest nonchalance, to 
see what was coming next. 

Wearied with ineffectual attempts to 
molest the philosophical bird, page Do- 
rian stinted in his operations, and then, 
for the first time, aware of the presence 
of Master Gilbert Royson and his com- 
panion, away went the red cloth barrette 
which be was about to shy at the black 
intruder ; the gridiron, spread with deli- 
cate. scollops of venison duly seasoned, 
and which in his momentary excitement 
he had deposited on the tiled pavement 
of the hall, was snatched to the fire ; and 
while bubbling and sputtering and hiss- 
ing sounds, and steams of dainty savour. 



denoted the important change, Dorian 
hastened up to his sometime patron, em- 
braced him with almost feminine fond- 
ness, and relieved him in a trice of his 
drenched flat cap and dripping outer gar- 
ment, which with the other hunter's wet 
jerkin, &c. were carried off by a varlet 
in the Howard livery, to be dried below. 

Master Gilbert received the attentions 
of the page with a sedate pleasure, that 
sate well on the broad but handsome 
features of middle age; and as the three 
stood before the animating hearth, whose 
vaulted arch yawned in prodigality of 
blaze, small thought had they on the 
broken wainscot of the walls, or the 
blackened beams of the roof, or the ab- 
sence of blazoned shield and inlaid helmj 
and gorgeous banneral, which wont to 
glitter to that flame in the Tower's more 
prosperous days. On far other cares in- 
tent, one duly turned the delicious col- 
lops, till their shrieks and sobs subsided 
into a resigned simmer; another watched 
the lovely white and yellow of the new 
laid eggs as they consolidated in the pan„ 
which boasted too the streaked and 
frothy slices of the flitch ; while a third 
heaped a great clumsy table with a brown 
loaf, and Cheshire cheese, which might 
have feasted the Anakim, and to which 
flagons .of ale, and flasks of wine and 
brandy, stood in the capacity of senti- 
nels. 

The feast was high and ftill, with the 
two huntsmen at least; the young Do- 
rian partook much more moderately, but 
even he was somewhat carried away by 
the tide and time of hilarity. 

« How the rain swoofs against that 
window !*' said Master Gilbert, with a 
deep respiration from the ale-draught 
with which he had been lubricating his 
weary jaws. 

** And hark !'* rejoined Matt. Farrent, 
<<how the wind halloos down the chim- 
ney, as if he had a mind to leap in and 
make a fourth among us !** 

'< In sooth," chimed in the page, *< I 
do think he be wrath that we have 
brought in his brother element to roar 
and bicker and blaze away, in chambers 
where he himself hath so long lorded it 
alone.*' 

« Ay, likely, likely! The old bully 
hath had the run of the old Tower 'so 
long, that he forgets his place is on 
the turret roofs, and among the elm tree 
tops, not in the kindly hall, or by tlie 
basking hearth." 

" Well ! let him fret and fume as h 
may; he must blow the old Tow 
about our ears, ere he drive us from 
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glow of these logi, and the ludit of this 
liquor!" 

*<Fair and softly, father Gilbert!^' 
said young Dorian laughingly, as ha 
marked the hearty hug the yeoman 
lavished on the wine flagon. « Have a 
thought that we are to spend to-morrow 
night in the Tower, and beware lest the 
wind come theu'asid surprise you in your 
fortress. How would you like to be 
beleaguered with neither victuals nor 
ammunition 1'* 

I'Nay."* said Master Farrent, <<it 
would then be blockade and storm at 
once," f— and he simpered at his own 
wit. 

" There*8 more grows where diis was 
gathered!'' shout^ Gilbert Royson; 
'<but neverthdess, grammerey Ibr thy 
caution, my lad of the coal-black eye^ 
and that we may thrive upon it, ie( my 
crony. Matt. Farrent, he«r the voice 
that hath so often cheered our old Grange 
in days agone; I warrant me age hath 
^yen it strength, like thu mellow barley 
juice!" 

** And marredlts sweetness, too, if it 
ever had any,** was Dorian's reply; 
f I besides, I am so hoarse with storming 
to scare that foul carrion orow, that 
seemed to mock our good meeting from 
the top beam of the hall yonder!" 

<' Nay ! an' thou udlt chab thysdf for 
a silly daw. Sir Dorian, — ^but look, lad ! 
he 's flown, he hath abandoned the cita- 
del ; and thou oan'st do no less than carol 
for thy victory !" 

Dorian gazed up to the £ax> away beam, 
over which the decaying ire had now 
cast a partial shade, and saw that the 
obnoxious bird had sailed away, in so* 
lemn silence, at some period of their 
mirthful repast. 

Half ashamed of liis boyish petulance^ 
he stroved to laugh it off by saying, 
with a sarcastic glance at Royson — 

'* My lord's jester at Haworth hath a 
lay of the jackdaw, so please you; and 
as my kind father inclines to honour 
that sage bird, I will task my brain to 
remember it." 

The platters were pushed aside, the 
wine cup put in abeyance ; and the page 
carolled blithely thus :» 

The eaisle glares imperioos prM« 

FrofQ his dread aiery throne ; 
O'er -wilds untamed, t^ntenanted, 

He kings it all alone : 
His haughty eye ^mmimds the sky. 

And in the very sun. 
Affronts a flani^ that cannot taqie 

Tbe i^ance it ^lows upon. 

dut of every bid on t«wer or tree, 
The daw, the jotty j^cKdaw for me. 



The nvfiB lovas the dreary moor, 

Aqd the wlUte h|lasted tree, 
Where doll clouds sweep, and low windy weep. 

And the fern sighs dolefolly : 
He loves akme tbe nray old stone. 

With moss emhrwdered o'er; 
beneath, the grass grows rank, gti4 about 
the irons clank , 
A skeleton once wore I 

Bat, of avejry binl on bumnt or lea, 
;ri|? merry, tlie meny Ja^djiw for mt. 

The burgher rook, sedate and sage, 

3y town ;ind village dwells. 
And there erects— no hermitage — 

Qut streets and citadel^. 
O^er bam and grange his sqoadions range. 

Old stjitely liomes he love* ; 
Where'er builds he, prosperity 

Basks by protecting groves. 

But, of all the birds by land or fea. 
The daw, |he sable daw lor me. 

The raven hates, the eaj^e 8c<ni|8 

The social mart of men ; 
4b4» if the grove ttr grange depaya. 

The rook deserts them theiu 
But the brisk daw, with kindly caw* 

Still constant yop behold ; 
He wres not he, how grim it be. 

If the hotise be high apd old I 

And of all the birds 1 ever see. 
The faithful, friendly daw for n)e. 

His banner where tbe baron raised. 

Or priest the censer swung ; 
Where minsttrel harps the champion praised. 

Or funeral bells were rung; 
T is a regular law with the Jucplar daw 

To put up his hostel there. 
And he builds and dwelk above bowers and 
ceiU, 
Next to the sweet blue air. 

And, of all tbe birds that bnllden be. 
The booyant heartsome daw for me. 
For when the last sad day arrives 

Of desfdation's doom, 
Thongh all b^ gone, th^daw «uidbr«s 

To iinimate tl^e i^oom. 
No drear de^ay s^ai^ kirn away. 

Though kni^ts and monks be sped. 
Flits his Mack wing, bis brisk notes ring 
9y (he dpwnfall'n fmd the dead 1 

O thcM, of every bird, for glee 
The philosophic daw tor me f 

Many a lusty laugh, ringing again and 
Qgain, through tbe high and echoing 
hall,. hailed the conclusion of Dorian's 
lay ; and the night now waxing late, our 
little merry company began to bouno 
them, for their repose* 

In spite of «U the page*s expostula- 
tions, and even complaints. Master GUr 
bert insisted that Porian i^oiUd occufnr 
thQ only room in which there was a b^ 
the adjuncts to which had been furniahed 
for the nonoe, from 9. neighbouring 
grange: and he was wannly joined by 
1ms friend Matt, in deckuripg their reap- 
lution of passing tbe night by the.^e-i 
side. 

Finding resistance vain, Xloriaii heapn* 
ed fresh logs upon the hearth, plaeed 
with a sly smile the iagons withMn tUeir 
reach duly r«pl^nish^ and then wilhr 
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ireiw to the dignified tmt unirelooiiie 
flolitude of the state chamber. It was a 
noble iqaartment, lined whSi boldly pan- 
nelled wainscoting of black Irish oak> 
with three orUA windows, in whose 
lozenged panes the goigeous eokmrs of 
the armorial blasonry were already dim 
with dust and cobwebs. The arms of 
England and France surmocinted the 
solrain and ponderous manteltree^ and, 
where the wainscot met the ceiling, a 
broad oaken eorniee of fruit baskets and 
fiower garlands, whose festoons were 
linked by beautifiiUy carved goatheads, 
stretched round tiie room. 

The bed was lofty, and displayed with 
rduetant ostentation curtains which had 
once been erimson TeWet, embroidered 
With what had once been gold ; but noti^ 
whether the crimson was blacker than the 
gold» or the embroidery dingier than the 
velvet, was difficult to decide. 

The tester and pillars were of ebony, or 
some such dark-gnuned wood, luxuriantly 
ornamented wi£ carve work, on every 
point and boss of which the ghastfiil dust 
told its own melancholy story. 

A large mattrass, and heaps of warm 
eoverlid« blankets, &c, spread over this 
ample couch, were the omy things to ai^ 
Rst for a moment the sinking cheerful- 
ness ci its destined occupant. 

Two large dusky pictures (the one 
representing a knight in full armour, 
scowling right tru^ently through his 
raised visor ; and the other some scene 
in the Marian persecution), drooped 
disconsolately along the dismantled walls 
--4o which the red smouldering fires 
curling round the bare limbs of the 
martyr, and the triumphant air of vin- 
dictive malice marking the very prominent 
figure of a Dominican in the foreground 
of the latter picture, added an unnecessary 
horror. 

Other furniture there was none ; — ^nor 
even an attempt at it, if we except the 
fresh-cut grass and fragrant herbs, which 
Dorian had gathered and strewn on 
the brick floor for the refreshment and 
delectation of his kind patron, for whom 
his vain cares had prepared this sleeping 
room. As for the foreplace, It might have 
roasted the dun cow, and stewed the 
dragon of Wantky at the same time with 
ease ; but, as it was, a mouse would walk 
through it unsinged; and the crickets! 
they would have turned up their ndses at 
such an imgenial vault. — 

- Black it stood a« night 1" 
What ailed the hearth? Dorian had him- 
self piled the wood and kindled the fire, 
and there was the wood still, but not th^ 



fire ! — In short, both Lares and Pebates 
had abandoned their templ^ and the place 
was not only ugly but dangerous ! 

It must be owned, that when all this 
fHfmp of melanehofy met Dorian's eye, the 
preparations he had made with such afiec- 
tionate assiduity for lilaster Gilbert lost 
their value considerably in his opinion. 
Nor was it till he had doflfed his weed and 
buried himself to the eyes under the warm 
bed-clothes, that he could persuade him- 
self of the folly of those who prefer a 
chimney nook to a comfortable bed. 

When the eastern glow burst through 
the dusty colourings of the oriels, — 
Dorian bounded up suddenly from heavy 
tmt disturbed slumbers, and the first ob- 
ject that saluted bis dizzy eyes, was the 
burly figure and ruddy countenance of 
MaslerGilbert, bending over him with an 
expression of goodnatured concern which 
plainly -spoke how he repented his having 
forced a distinction so unenviable on his 
foster son. 

'<Hal my flower of pages! if this was 
the chamber of Dais thou toldest me of, 
thou owest me small thanks for resigning 
it to thee. And hast had no fire too ? " 
looking at the sullen wedges of half> 
charred wood that lumbered lazily on 
the hearth, presenting a most eloquent 
emblem of inhospitality. 

" See if we have not played the tyrant 
with this poor lad!" continued the kindly . 
yeoman to Matt. Farrent, who now en- 
tered the room, *' why he looks as if he 
had seen a spirit !'* 

Dorian leapt out of bed, and signing 
to them, with a glance of consternation, 
to be silent, besought them to tarry for 
him till he had dressed himself. 

•* That will we ! ** said Rojson, ** and 
saddle thy black Arabian for thee to 
boot, ere Uiou canst patter an Ave I " 

** We have broken fast already,*' said 
Farrent, « but thou wilt find enough on 
yonder board to chase these megrims from 
thybram." 

" Or if that fail,** added Master Gil- 
bert, «• a mouthfid ot the fresh morning 
air, a gallop over the heathery hill side, 
and a glance at the gallant stag, among 
ringing bridles, waving feathers, and 
scarlet cloaks, will soon breathe thy lungs, 
quicken thy pulse, and make thy heart 
as high as an emperor's !" 

With these words the two hunters 
turned from the chamber, their heavy 
steps were heard descending the Tower 
stair, and ere long the trembling joyous 
whinny of their steeds testified to Dorian's 
ear their arrival at the stables. 

The page hurriedly commenced dress- 
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ing — but paused abruptly in the midst, 
and with a deep sigh, and an expres^n 
as much of dejection as weariness, he sank 
down on the foot of the bed. 

There needed not indeed a restless 
night, or dismal dreams, to enhance the 
disconsolate and depressing aspect of the 
apartment. 

The orient sunflame flooding in at 
every point, through the wide projecting 
baywindows that boldly courted his ap- 
proach, resembled a guest, who, invited 
to some high solemnity, comes in mag- 
nificent apparel, and finds himself at a 
funeral. Nothing did he smile upon 
that did not scowl in return ; — nothing 
he caressed that did not loathe his lustrous* 
touch. 

The gallant oriels, which had been 
built in his honour, triumphal arches as 
it were for his morning march, now 
seemed ashamed of his approach. The 
heraldic panes that once flashed exulting 
in his rays, looked obstinately dull t and 
in short, as penetrating through their 
various colours, he advanced on the 
floor and walls, — the tattered arras, the 
swarthy pictures, the tarnished wainscot, 
the layers of dust and masses of cobwebs 
that hung on every ornament, as if spite- 
fully to blacken what they could not 
efface ; the disheartening apparatus of the 
Jire-piacey the very ru^es on the floor 
withered and shrivelled, and the faint 
mist of motes that . streamed athwart 
the room, impregnated with the vari- 
coloured but ghastly radiance of the em- 
blazoned windows,---altogether exhibited 
a combination of the gaudy and the dis- 
gusting, that must be seen to be con- 
ceived. 

For some minutes — after one Ions 
doleful look around, the page yielded 
passively to the depressing influence of 
bb own thoughts, thus painfully em- 
bittered by the malicious art, that cir- 
cumstance can always impart. 

But only for a short space did this des- 
pondence endure. Youth, elastic light- 
some courageous youth, was on his side. 

<* Foy ! fby !" was his exclamation, as 
he resumed with activity the remainder 
of his clothes. *< Shame on thee, Do- 
rian ! shall a few heavy dreams, well 
earned by a foolish revel, or a dismal- 
looking dormitory, soon to be exchanged 
for sweet turf and blue sky— unman thee 
thus? and yet, Sancta Maria ora pro 
me ! they were sore visions those of last 
night ; and touching Gilbert Royson too, 
of all others — my beloved friend, my 
more than fother ! Ugh ! how hideously 
he was changed ! still *t was but a dream. 



Ay, but I have heard Father Hubert 
say, that dreams are sometimes warnings^ 
At all events the warning shall be given ; 
and it shall go hard with me, Messieurs 
Grim ;" here the page bowed with ironic 
cal reverence to the two pictures, " it 
shall go hard but if you are to have visit- 
ing acquaintance, you shall have it to 
yourselves for this night at least !'* 

Thus saying, the page hastened out 
of doors, and, having made his morning 
ablutions in the cold sparkling brook, 
that curled below the Tower bank, — 
<< Making sweet music with flie ena- 
melled stones, he offered his brief orisons 
on it^ flowery margent, while. the melo- 
dious lowing of the fiiU uddered cow% 
and the cheerful clarion of the sultan 
chanticleer mingled their strains with his 
devotions*'* 

Soon then, were the glossy black curls 
shaken into <<most admired disorder,'* 
soon was the scarlet barrette tossed upon 
them with artful carelessness ; a single 
moment he stopped at the gateway to 
caress his Belphoebe, as he called the 
little Arabian, whose bridle Master Gil- 
bert (already mounted) held ready, .and 
who betrayed all the pretty pride and 
impatience of her sex. 

Then promising instantaneous return^ 
he sprang up the staircase, into the hall, 
and soon achieved very satisfiietory 
advantages over sundry maple bon^ 
remaining with rich milk and curds, 
loaves of hot bread, eggs flaky with 
freshness, and brown gravied bee&teaks. 

The sun had not shifted over three 
quarries of the hall floor, ere Dorian had 
dispatched his break&st, mounted his 
courser, and trotted merrily with his 
companions out of the Tower court. 

And now Master Gilbert somewhat 
scoffingly requested to know the cause 
of Dorian's annoyance ; " for well X wot," 
he added, "thou bearest a heart too 
gallant to grow cold with one night s 
indifferent lodging !'* 

" Nay fiither dear, it was but a dream, 
yet it was of you, and a frightful dream 
It was — ay, and thrice repeiUed.** 

<* Alack, and was it so my boy ?** said 
Royson smiling; « then no marvel thou 
art jaded, for what saith the old saw, ' no- 
thing so weary as a twice told tale,* and 
so thou hast had it thrice !'* 

*' And what might this grim vision be, 
my £edr sir?** asked Master Farrent, 
with an assumed raillery of tone, that 
suited ill with the anxiety of his foce. 

" O, methought you were both sleep- 
ing in yonder weary bed; and I was 
watching you by that great manteltree 
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where the queen'g arms are painted. You 
were ah-eady fast asleep, and I too began 
to nod ; for the fire biased comfortably 
warm, and the wind and ram made 
drowsy serenades on the lattice ; when 
all on a sudden the fire went out, and in 
its place two candles of strange unearthly 
light appeared flaring Uvidly through the 
room, from those pictures of the Warrior 
and the Burning Heretic. 

'* While I garcd bewildered, a volume 
of black smoke rolled heavUy down the 
chinmey, and shaped itself into the very 
counterfeit of the armed knight. Ere I 
oouid draw another breath, fresh billows 
of vapour emerged from the vaulted 
chimney as if from the gulf of Erebus 
itself, and behold, the awful form and 
sable garments of the monk, stood in the 
centre of the floor. Oh Master Royson," 
continued the page, with a look of 
dreariment that belied his assertion — 

" I can smile now at any terror ; but 
it is one thing to recount a story when 
you are borne lUong like a gale of sum- 
mer on your favourite steed, over breezy 
hills, under a sunny sky — and another 
to encounter it in the fetters of sleep, on 
a gloomy bed, and in a dismantled and 
perhaps haunted room ! ** 

Master Gilbert^ as the page paused, 
turned his round blue eyes on him, and 
pushed back his flat cap from the thick 
light curls that clustered over the bullet 
intended for his head ; more, it is to be 
confessed with the air of one whose wits 
have been wool-gathering, than with 
that becoming expression of dismay 
which was so reasonably to be antici- 
pated, — and, with a hasty, "Likely, 
likely, my lad! I marvel if we be lag- 
gards at the tryste?" seemed either for- 
getfiil of the beginning, or careless of 
the conclusion of Dorian's tale of terror. 

Not so Master Farrent ; he had in- 
clined more seriously to the story, and 
now with nervous eagerness he pressed 
Dorian to finish it. 

" Nay," said the page, slightly colour- 
ing at Royson's inattention, *' I speak 
but what I saw ; — and if the knight and 
the priest did not glide up to each side 
of the bed, if they did not seize you both 
by the throat — and never relax their 
gripe till your eyes started forth of their 
sockets, and your limbs beat the bed till 
they were stiffVi^ ^>s bad enough, in 
conscience) to dream it, and especially to 
dream the same thing thrice!" 

Even bluff Gilbert's ruddy face grew 
shadowy at this sequel to the tale, — 
while Farrent's features betrayed un- 
equivocal symptoms of the impression 
it had made on him. 



But when the page, observing the 
effect he wished, in so fair a train for ac- 
complishment, began somewhat prema- 
turely to entreat that they would relin- 
quish all idea of passing the next night 
at the Tower ; or, at any rate, would 
suffer him to join their couchee by the 
hall fire ; Gilbert Royson broke in with 
an abrupt execration upon his own folly 
in exposing his fiivourite to the anti- 
quated dismalities of the state chamber ; 
and ended by proclaiming his resolution, 
of passing the night there himself. It. 
would be but a light penance for his 
fault, he said, to sleep in a brocaded bed 
with soft mattress and coverlid, — and as 
for the apparitions — ^the fire he would 
kindle, should exorcise them from the 
chimney vault at least. 

All who knew Master Gilbert were 
fully aware that hb impracticable obsti- 
nacy precluded the least chance of suc- 
cessfully combating a resolution he had 
once taken. Not the ambrosial curls of 
Jove himself formed a more irrevocable 
fiat, than the emphatic nod of a head not 
half so well furnished as his heart, which 
generally ratified the worthy yeoman's 
determinations. 

Honest Matt. Farrent saw this at 
once^ and being (despite of a proneness 
to superstition) of a kindly, as well as 
courageous heart, he checked the vain 
expostulations of the less experienced 
page, and asseveratefl, with something 
very like an oath, that if Master Gilbert 
had set his bold heart on this freak. 
Matt. Farrent would never, be the lad to 
desert his friend, — in short, that he 
would take his share in the perils (if 
perils there were) of the Chamber of 
Dais. 

To this Master Gilbert heartily assent- 
ed; and by the time they reached the 
trysting place of the hunt, Dorian's spi- 
rits were so thoroughly renovated by the 
fresh air and brisk ride, that without 
much reluctance he gave in his adhesion 
to their plans. He consented that, after 
the day's hunting, he should pass the 
night, as usual, at the neighbouring 
castle of his lord, from whence he was to 
dispatch such additional supplies to D — 
Tower, as should effectually fortify the 
northern ][)rains of our two gallant hun- 
ters for the adventures of the state cham- 
ber. 

He promised to be at their door, by 
sunrise on the morrow, and summon 
them thence, 

" to fresh fields, and pastares new." 

* ft * • 
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« A waimioii on the churliA logs !" 
was Master Gilbert's droirsy eidama- 
tion that night, as he, and his friend 
Matthew entered, jawning, the Chamber 
of Dais. Their eyes were dull; thdr 
steps unsteady, — ^diey were weary with 
the fbtigues cS the day, and heary with 
their antidotes against Uie terrors of the 
night; for their libations had been su- 
pmbundant, and threatened, like other 
treacherous allies, to betray them at the 
crisis, when their assistance was most 
needAiL 

^ A wannion, I say, on them ! saw 
ever man a better flame than we kindled 
some three hours ag(me? and lo ! ye 
hear, it hath died of sfnte \** 

'« Wdl !" growled honest Matt, with a 
lasy chuckle, « I'll Ibrgiye the death of 
the fire, so I but 'sci^e its ghost, the 
smoke. Faith, but mine eyes smart 
shrewdly r ^ 

Thus dreanuly grumblings Master Far- 
rent undressed himself, and quickly de- 
posited his stork head within the curtains'; 
his eyes closing in deqp, hard^breathed 
slumber, almost before he touched the 
bolster. And Master Royson only delayed 
following his example till he had brought 
in a huge flaming heap of fuel, from the 
hall, and mixed it with the wood upon the 
capaciou9 hearth. He then proceeded, 
carefully, to stop erery cranny against 
the night wind ; closed the massy door, 
doak^ up the wide windows with gaudy 
remains oif tarnished arras, and at last, 
with many a murmur at the smouldering 
hearth, whose densi^ Tolumes of smoke 
threatened once more to orerpower the 
flame, he made the pondrous bedstead 
ffroan and tremble under the bulk he 
lung upon it, and was instantly asleep. 

No eye saw the black and demon clouds 
that murkily surged, and crept, and 
volumed, and soared through the Cham- 
ber of Dais that night : no ear heard the 
dioaked groan, the night-mare struggle : 
no hand aided the heaving, gasping im- 
potence of the unconscious victims: no 
warning voice aroused them to escape 
firom the Formless Destroyer ! 

The next morning, an unnatural and 
alarming silence astonished the young 
Dorian when he came to call up his 
friends. His single strength proving 
ineffisctual to obtain an entrance, he 
hastened for assistance. The heavy bar- 
ricaded door was with difficulty forced 
open. 

A murderous pitch-black vapour liter- 
ally swallowed up every feature of the 
apartment. Dorian however, rushed in, 
tore down the arras from the windows, 
an(i^ in his frantic effi>rt to obtain air. 



daabed out some score of the KtUe dia- 
mond panes, to strew the Tower court be- 
low with their shattered blazonries. Forth 
from the very first outlet that presented 
itself, — forth like some noxious and enor- 
mous reptile escaping from its pursuers, 
— ^forth rushed the darkly wreathing 
vapour, and vanished gniltfly in the pure 
morning sky. 

The bed was now seen, with its fune- 
real curtains closely drawn. — 

Dorian's first impulse was to ^>rii^ 
towards it ; his hand had already grasped 
the stiff unwieldly drapery — but his heart 
fkiled him, he staggered back and leaned 
fiunt and averted against a pilaster of the 
wainscot. 

Other hands effected what his could 
not; — the dark-red curtains were un- 
drawn, thdr horrid secret unveiled ! 

The bold and brawny Gilbert was 
found a stark corpse : — his companion 
though not dead, was but a gasping libel 
upon Ufe. Aid was summoned to him 
in vain. In two hours he died, speech- 
less and convulsed. Gilbert's chest and 
throat were black, swelled, and writhen ; 
and the appearance of both the bodies in 
short, was horribly revolting. 

The immediate cause of &eir shocking 
deaths was soon ascertained ; and though 
it painfully reminds me of a certain 
*ridictUui Mta,* yet the fiu^t cannot be 
concealed. 

A colony of jackdaws had for years 
blocked up the great chimney with their 
nests. The fire which, after so many 
fhilures, poor Royson had at lengt^ so 
fatally succeeded in kindling, unable to 
find an exit by the usual vent, disem- 
bogued its dire^ smoke into the room. 

Wine and wassail had prepared the 
way for its effects on the two devoted 
hunters, and while 

*' in swiniali sleep 
Their drenched natures lay as in a death,"— 

the insidious foe flung around^them closer 
and closer toils, heavier and heavier 
fbtters, till it advanced and stormed the 
citadel of life itsdf. 

This melancholy story is true as to its 
main features ; and, if I might presume 
to hold my taper to the sun, I vrould in 
profound reverence conclude it with 
those fine words of Isaiah the son of 
Amos, which strike me as remarkably 
applicable to the catastrophe. 

« Behold ! all ye that kindle a fire^ that 
compass yourselves about with q»rks: 
walk in the light of your fire^ and in the 
sparks that ye have kindled. This shall 
ye have of mine hand. Ye shall lie 
down in sorrow ! " H.G. 
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THE PYPE-HALL YEW TREES. 

BT aOKACS OUILFOKD. 

(Far the Parterre J. 

Ths MB, ikm aiokiiig, o'er hii colcnrad crMt 
WfBpi the dnn rt4>rm*cloii(U Uwt bMeem him 

best; 
Down thy dee|» hoQows glared hii angry hoe, 
Thmi sepnlohrt of light l^thon stern grmndwval 

yewl 
Bpt glared in vain i^the eternal golf of shade 
Closed, on his march, his awfol barricade ; 
CVer the red pavvment climbed the laboring 

tranh, 
Down on «ach side the oartained foliage sank. 

Now, surging to the plaintive evening gale* 
3Uick glooms invest the vegetable veil, 
Mass poised on mass, each anarch branch 

npneaves. 
With pemciUed fringe, its Brebns of l«av«i. 

Yet (pale explorers of that dasmon's hall)* 
A few faint, llatiering, umbered sparlcles fall { 
So strange,— the raven waliens on his nest ; 
So soft, he soon returns him to his rest. 

The air is stUi and warm ^ yon may descry 
The merry gnats' moresco revelry. 
No ether soand frMn Cannock on the west, 
Fiondiing her hamlets in her lieathery nnst ; 
To eastern Lidifield, who^e tiara looms. 
Distinct, bat dismal, through the twilighf 
glooms. 

Oh, strength of limb I oh, energy of mind I 
How, at such moments, are your aids reaigued I 



Nov AvAU.— ^Two collegiani slept in 
the nine room. Sayn one to the other, 
early in the morning, <* Jaok, are you 
awake?" «Why?" asked the other. 
'* Because, if you are> I will borrow 
half-aerown of you." « Is that all?'' 
r^lie4 Jack, ** Then I am not awake." 



THE ANGLO-SPANISH BRIDE. 

AN HISTORIC TALE. 

{JPnm the untranslated works of Cervantes.] 
(For the Parterre J. 

Chap. II. 
Whilb upon his vovage, Ricaredo was 
agitated by two conflicting and distract* 
ing considerations. One of them was, 
that it behoved him to perform deeds 
which should make him worthy of Isa- 
bella; the other, that he could perform 
ncme whatever if he was to be true to his 
catholic conscience, which forbade him 
to draw his sword against catholics; 
and if he did not draw it, then he must 
be set down either as a catholic at heart 
or as a coward — all which tended to en* 
danger his life and obstruct his- k>vai> 
suit. 

At length, however, he resolyed to 
make his duty as a catholic yield to his 
inclination as a lover ; and in his heart 
he prayed heaven to grant him opportu-* 
nities in whiph, while shewing hia valour, 



he might lidil hia chilstiMi obBgirtiona, 
at the same time gitkig satkfiMtioB ta 
bis queen, and merStiag the hand of 
Isabella. 

For six days, the two shipe proeeeded 
with a fiivourable wind, steering Ibr the 
Asores — a station where there are always 
to be found either Portuguese vessek 
from the East Indies, or some from the 
West Indies, driven thither by stress of 
weather. At the six days' end there 
sprung up a violent side wind, which in 
the ocean goes by a different name from 
that of mediodUh or noonday wind, which 
it bears in the Mediterranean. This 
gale blew with sueh ftiry and obstinacy, 
that, preventing them entirely from 
making the islfmds, it compelled them 
to run for Spain. 

Close to the Spanish eoast, and at the 
^mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, they 
descried three ships; one of great sise» 
and the other two quite small. Bioareo 
do's vessel hove to, in order to learn 
from his commander vdietber he in- 
tended to bear down upon the three ships 
just discovered; but before he could 
come up, he saw a black flag hdsted on 
the topmast; and as he came nearer he 
heard the note of trumpets hoarsely 
aotmded, clearly announcing the death 
either of the commander, or of some 
other person of consequence on board. 

In this alarm they came near enough 
to speak the other vessel, which they had 
never before done since they came out of 
port. They of the flag-ship called out 
for Captain Ricaredo to come aboard of 
her, for that the commander had died 
of apoplexy the night before. All felt 
sorrow at this news, excepting Ricaredo, 
who was gladdened, not at the fote of his 
commander, but at finding himself left 
in full command of both shaps; for sueh 
were the queen's orders-^that should any 
thing be&l the commander, the com* 
mand should devolve upon Ricaredo. 
Accordingly, he went promptly aboard 
the flagoship; where he found some 
lamenting for the dead commander, and 
Others rejoicing with the living one. 
However, all immediately tendered him 
their obedience, and proclaimed him 
their commander, with brief ceremonies 
only, for they were obliged to dispatch, 
observing that two of the three vessels 
they had discovered, having parted from 
the larger one, were now i^^proadiing 
them. 

They immediately recognized the ad« 
vancing vessels as galleys, and as Tiu^ 
ish, by the crescents on their flags ; at 
which Ricaredo was'gr^Atly pleased, as 
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he deemed that this prize^ should heaven 
vouchsafe it to hiiii,woidd be onie of im- 
portance, obtained without injury to a 
single catholic. 

The two Turkish galleys came up and 
reconnoitred the English ships, which 
bore the colours, not of England, but 
of Spain, in order to deceive such as 
should approach to reconnoitre them, 
and should not take them to be Corsairs. 
The Turks thought they were weather- 
beaten ships from the Indies, and that 
they should capture them with ease. 
They kept gradually nearing them ; and 
Ricaredo purposely let them approach 
until they were within the range of his 
guris, which he ordered to be discharged 
so precisely at the right moment, that 
he struck one of the .galleys so furi- 
ously between wind and water, that he 
shot it through and through ; it heeled 
immediately, and as nothing could stop 
the breach, it began to fill with water. 

The other galley, seeing this disaster, 
took its companion in tow, and moved 
off to place it under the side of the large 
vessel. But Ricaredo, keeping his own 
ships on the alert, and working them so 
well that they turned and wheeled as 
easily as if they had been moved by oars, 
had his guns reloaded, and followed 
them up until they reached their large 
vessel, showering balls upon them all 
the way. The men of the sinking gal- 
ley had no sooner arrived at the great 
ship's side, than they proceeded in all 
liaste to quit their galley, and take re- 
fuge in the ship. Ricaredo, observing 
th^ and that the second galley was oc- 
cupied with attending to the damaged 
one, bore down upon it so quick and 
close with both his ships, giving it no 
time either to go round or even to work 
the oars, that the Turks on board were 
compelled likewise to seek refuge in the 
great ship, not so much to make a de^ 
, fence there, as to save their lives for the 
moment. 

The christian ci^itives at the oar in the 
galleys, forcing out the rings to which 
their chains were fastened, and breaking 
the chains themselves, mingling with 
the Turks, also sought shelter in the 
ship ; and as, while they were ascending 
its side, the musketry from the two hos- 
tile vesseb kept playing upon them point- 
blank — upon Christians as well as Turks 
*- Ricareio gave orders that no one 
should fire upon the Christians. Thus 
nearly all the remaining Turks were 
kUled ; and those who had entered the 
ship were, by the christian captives, 
mipgllng among them and using, their 



own weapons, cut to pieces; — for the 
dejected brave are stronger than the 
faint>hearted proud. Their courage 
being moreover inflamed by thinking 
that the English ships were Spanish, 
the captives achieved wonders for their 
liberty. 

When, at length, they had slain nearly 
all the Turks, some of the Spaniards on 
deck presented themselves at the ship's 
side, and in a loud voice called out to 
those whom they took for Spaniards, to 
come on board and enjoy the reward of 
their victory, 

Ricaredo asked them in Spanish, what 
ship that was. 

They answered him, that it was one from 
the Portuguese Indies, laden with spioes, 
and with so many pearls and diamonds, 
that it was worth above a million in gold; 
that a storm had driven it in that direc- 
tion, quite disabled and without artillery, 
^ they had been obliged to throw it 
overboard, — the crew almost dying of 
hunger and thirst;— that those two gal- 
leys, which belonged to the famous cor- 
sair, Arnautie Mami, had d^ptured her 
the day before without any resistance ; — 
and that, as they had heard said, it was 
because their two small vessels could not 
take in so rich a cargo, that they had 
taken the ship in tow, to carry her into 
the river of Larache, on the African 
coast, which lay not hr off. 

Ricaredo replied, that if they thought 
those two ships were Spanish, they were 
mistaken ; for that they belonged to no 
other than the queen of England; — 
which intelligence gave occasion, not 
only of reflection, but of apprehension to 
those who heard it ; fearing, as well they 
might, that they had escaped one snare 
only to fall into another. But JRicaredo 
told them not to apprehend any mis- 
chief; for they might rest assured of 
their liberation, provided they did not 
attempt any resistance. 

" There is no possibility of our at- 
tempting it,** returned they ; " ior, as 
we have already said, this ship has no 
guns, nor we any arms ; so that we must 
needs yield ourselves to the graciousness 
and generosity of your commander. And 
it will be but fair that he who has de- 
livered us from the intolerable bondage 
of the Turks, should jnake so signal a 
favour and benefit complete, as it will 
suffice to make him renowned in all 
places, and they will be manifold, that 
shall hear of this memorable victory, and 
of his generosity, on which we rely with 
hope rather than apprehension." 

Ricaredo thought the Spaniards* ap- 
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peal was not unreasonable ; and so, calling 
together his officers in council, he asked 
them what he should do, in order to send 
all the christians to Spain without in- 
curring the risk of any sinister event, in 
case their numbers should give them 
courage to rise against their captors. 

Some were of opinion that he should 
make them pass one by one into his ship, 
and that as each one went below deck, 
they should dispatch him, and thus put 
them all to death ; and so the great ship 
might be carried safe to London without 
any fear or anxiety. 

To this Ricaredo made answer: — 
'< Since God has Youchsafed lis so great 
a mercy in giving us so rich a prise^ 
I will not requite it with a cruel and 
ungrateful spirit ; nor is it good that what 
I can manage by prudence, I should 
execute by the sword. And so, I am 
of opinion, that none of these catholic 
christians should die;-~not that I like • 
them at all ; but that I like myself very 
well, and would fain that this day's 
achievement should not, either to myself, 
or to you my companions in it, give, 
mingled with the renown of valour, the 
reputation of cruelty: for never did 
cruelty add grace to valour. What must 
be done is this : — All the guns of one of 
our vessels must be removed into the 
great Portuguese ship, leaving in that 
vessel, neither arms, nor anything else 
but the provisions; then, manning the 
great ship with our own people, we will 
carry her to England, and the Spaniards 
shall go to Spain." 

No one dared to contradict Ricaredo's 
proposal; and some thought that it 
shewed his bravery, magnanimity, and 
good sense ; while others set him down 
in their hearts for being no better a 
protestant than he should be. 

Ricaredo, then, having taken this re- 
solution, went on board the Portuguese 
^np with fifty musketeers, all with their 
matches lighted, and their pieces ready 
to fire. He found in the ship three 
hundred individuals surviving, of those 
who had escaped from the galleys. He 
first of all asked for the ship's papers ; 
when the same man who had before 
qpoken to him over the ship's side, an-, 
swered him, that the commander of the* 
Corsair vessels had taken them, and so 
they had gone to the bottom along with 
them. He instantly put the helm in 
order; and bringing his second vessel 
alongside the great ship, with wonder- 
ful celerity, and by the force of capstans 
of very great strength, they removed the 
guns out of the small English vessel- into 
the larcre Portuguese one. 



Then making a brief address to the 
christians, he ordered them to remove 
into the lightened vessel, where they 
found provisions enough to last them 
abundantly for a month and more ; and 
while they were changing vessels^ he 
gave each of them four Spanish gold 
escudos, which money he had ordered to 
be brought firom his own vessel, in order 
in some degree to relieve their necessities 
when they should reach land — which 
was so near, that the lofty summits of 
Calpeand Abyla were plainly discernible. 
They all returned him infinite thanks 
for the kindness he was doing them. 
The last of all that was going to pass 
from the one ship to the other, was the 
man who had spoken for the rest; and 
he now said to Ricaredo : — 

'* I should deem it more fortunate for 
me, brave sir, that you should carry me 
with you to England, than that you 
should send me to Spain ; for, although 
Spain is my native land, and it is but six 
days since I quitted it ; there is nothing 
for me to find in it that will not remind 
me of my sadness and my solitude. You 
must know, sir, that in the loss of 
Cadiz, which happened some eight years 
ago, I lost a daughter, whom the English 
must have carried to England; and in 
her I lost the comfort of my age, and 
the delight of my eyes, which, since they 
ceased to behold her, have looked with 
pleasure upon nothing else. The great ■ 
unhappiness in which I was left by her 
loss and that of my property, which was 
also taken, reduced me to such a state 
that I had neither wish nor means to 
embark again in commerce, my practise 
of which had gained me the repute of , 
being the wealthiest merchant in the 
whole city. And so I was ; for, besides 
my credits, which amounted to many 
hundreds of thousands of escudos, the 
property actually in my house was worth 
above fifty thousand ducats. I lost it' 
all — and yet the loss would have been 
nothing, had I not lost my daughter. 
After that public, and my individual 
misfortune, necessity beset me to such a 
degree that, unable any longer to resist 
it, myself and my wife, who is that sor- 
rowful creature whom you see there 
sitting, resolved to go to the Indies, the' 
common refuge of the independent- 
spirited poor. Having embarked six days' 
ago in a packet-ship, in coming out of 
Cadiz we fell in with those two Corsair 
vessels, which captured us; and so our 
misery was renewed, and our ill-fortune 
made complete— which yet would have 
been still greater had not the Corsairs 
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takeathat PortugUetfe sbip^ which found 
them occupation until what you know 
has just now befi^en them.'* 

Riearedo asked him what was his 
daughter's name ; and he answered) that 
it was IsabeL 

This convinced Ricar^o of that 
which he had ahready suspeeted-^that 
the man who bad been relating his 
fortunes, was the lather of his bdoved 
Isabella. So, without giving him any 
news of her, he tc^d him that he would 
very willingly take himself and his wifia 
along with him to London; where^ 
perhaps, they might get some intel> 
ligence of her whom they desired to find. 
Then he made them go on board hid 
flag'Ship, and fumisbedthe Portuguese 
prize with seamen, and a sufficient 
guard. 

That ni^t they hoisted sail, and 
made all haste to steer away from the 
Spanish coast, on account of the vessel con- 
taining the liberated captives ; amongst 
whom also were twenty Turks, to whom 
Ricaredo had likewise given their liberty, 
in order to shew that it was rather ow- 
ing to his kind temper and liberal spirit 
than from partiality to catholics, that he 
acted with that generosity : he had ifr- 
quested the Spaniards to set the Turks 
at full liberty, the fint opportunity that 
should ofier; for which request the 
Turks, in thdr turn, testified their gra- 
titude. 

The wind, which had promised to be 
&vourable and sufficiently strong, b^^ 
for a little while to subskle ; which ap- 
proaching calm raised a storm of appre- 
hension in the breasts of the English, 
who now blamed Ricaredo and his gene- 
rosity, tellmg him that the liberated cap- 
tives might give information in Spain of 
this event, and that if there happened to 
be galleons of war in port, they might 
come out and ^ve them chase, and 
might even press them so hard as to put 
them in imminent danger of being lost or 
taken. 

Ricaredo was well aware that they 
said right; however, overcoming th^ 
fears with prudent arguments, he sue- 
ceeded in hushing their murmurs. But 
they were more effectually tranquillised 
by the wind, which sprung up again so 
£ur and briskly that, hoisting afi their 
sails, and without finding occasion to 
reef or dacken them, they arrived within 
nine days in sight of London ; and whea 
they reached it again victorious, it was 
only about thirty days after their de- 
parture. 

(CtmcMed ai page S39). 



A WORD IN FAVOUR OF 
NOVELS. 

MtfcH has been said and written, prt» 
and con, about the good or evil tendency 
of novels: and the most they af^iear to 
have gained by these discussions of their 
merits, is the being tolerated as neces- 
sary evUs, or the Mnt praise of being 
possibly productive of good. But as 
novels will be read as long as they ocm- 
tinue to be amusing, we have endea- ' 
voured to find some arguments in their 
fiEivour, and as their friend, wiU take the 
liberty of throwing out a fisw hints for 
the consftderation, not only of those wha 
read and those who write them, but abo 
of those who d^eeate their influence^ 
and can see na merit in anything not 
invested with the solemnity of plain 
matter of foet, or the pomp of dry- 
disquisition. 

The truth of the proposition^ « His- 
tory is philosophy teaching by example^" 
has been denied; but, we think, with 
little appearance of reason* What is- 
philosoi^y, and what is history? The 
first is the science which teaches us how* 
to regulate our conduct, and how to dis- 
cipline our minds, in order to eigoy the 
gpreatest possible degree of tempond 
happiness. The second portrays die 
lives of other men, exhibits their temp<^ 
tations, their yielding weakness or tbor 
bold resistance, and teaches us to avoids 
their err<Hrs, or to imitate their virtues; 
and thus, by means of the reflections^ 
suggests, fixes indelibly upon the mind 
those principles of phMosophy, of the 
truth and advantages of which mere^ 
written reasoning would never perhaps 
have convinced us. For what is aU our 
reasoning worth, unless theve are exam* 
pies to which we can appeal to test its 
correctness! And where can we find 
examples, of the consequences of winch 
we can accurately judges at the same 
time that we are inspecting them, if not 
in history? Not in the worid anmnd 
us ; for the jud^^nents of very fow on 
what is passing, th^i will be found to be 
impartial or. correct. Not in reviewing 
the characters and actions of distin- 
guished individuals of our own, or even 
of the preeeding age; finr exaggeratioa 
and detraotion will not- sufler us to •ee' 
them as they are. It is to history, then, 
that we must apply — ^to tbose relnlftens 
of actions and events, and thdr oonsfr- 
quences^ wkneh time and frequent du- 
cusoon have stamped with the impress of 
truth. 

Although we hftve here contendid 4k, 
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ttsd iirmly bdieve, the correotneM of tlio 
proposition above quoted* yet we are far 
from believing that history supplies all 
the Guunples that are wanting. To the 
embryo statesman and warrior, it per- 
hi^ aflRxrdB all that are neeenary; but 
those who are, and intend to remain, 
contented with a humbler station, need 
autjects for their reflection of a less pre> 
tending, but, to them, equally important 
nature. The historian has selected the 
strongest lights and shades of human 
character for the admiration or detes- 
tation of his readers. The conductors of 
enterprises, whose success or fieulure in- 
volved the interests of a world — the 
tyxants, who, lost to all feelings of hu- 
manity, have triumphed and rioted in 
the blood of thousands for a while, in 
order that there down&Us might present 
a more remarkable contrast — the philan- 
thropists, who, incited by the desire of 
efifbcting some great universal good, 
faave had no leisure to aid in the cultiva- 
tion and dissemination of the more pri- 
vate and less ostentatious virtues— are 
those on whose biographies he delights 
to expatiate as pregpiant with instruction 
fbr all who desire to be like them. The 
adventures and conduct of the legitimate 
monarch or the ambitious usurper — of 
the warrior, nobly sacrificing his life for 
the benefit or glory of his country, or 
seeking his own aggrandisement under 
the mask of patriotism-- of the minister 
ai state, exhausting the enogies of a 
gigantie and upright mind in devising 
plaos fbr Uie lasting benefit of his fellow 
citaens, or basely waiting for an oj^knt- 
ttmity to win the priee of treadiery — 
bave filled his pages ; while he has left 
unrecorded the simple, but interesting 
and instructive IneideDts, which are 
hourly oceurriag in the vrdks of private 
life. 

From whom» then, are we ** every- 
dpy people" to learn ? Are we to draw 
a moral from the lives of those whom 
the historian has been contented with 
describings and apply it to our own si- 
tuations and circumstances? Are we 
not to seek for the honourable office of 
mayor of this goodly city, because Dio- 
nysius, Nero, and others, became in- 
toxicated with power, and abused the 
privilege of beii^ great? Are we not 
to become general^ colonels^ or even 
captains, because Alexander and Niqx>- 
leon subdued, one the whole, and the 
other the half of the world ? Or, to be 
more sedate, if not more serious^ are not 
the narratives of those who have moved 
in a humbler sphere capable of affi)rding 
us the examples which are necessary to 



excite and dlreet oiur emulalion, or to 
teach us how we may avoid the rocks on 
which better ships have spUt? Are 
there no^ those to be found in many do- 
mestic circles, who have resisted tempta- 
tion, and held on to their integrity 
better than he who "thrice refbsed a 
kingly crown ?" Are there not those to 
be found there, who have been the foun- 
tains from which have flowed never- 
failing streams of benevolence and sodal 
love ? And are there not, alas ! those- 
to be found there who have broken every 
law, human and divine, whose consequent 
anguish and remorse are more powerful 
to deter from the perpetration of like 
enormities than all the reverses and 
bloody deaths of ambitious tyrants? But 
who sQi^ dare to lift the veil, and reveal 
to the world the virtues of the private 
benefoctor— or wound the feelings of the 
innocent, by exposing the crimes of a 
reckless and dissolute relative? He 
^riio would do either, wquld deserve and 
receive the execrations of all capable of 
appreciating the excellence of goodness, 
or the holiness of family afiection. 

How then are we to be benefited by 
the examples of uprightness or depravity 
to be found in private life ? Are they 
to be lost to us for want of a chronicler, 
or because we fear to violate the sanctity 
of the domestic circle ? No ! the novelii^ 
must be their chronicler, and he can 
perform the duty without betraying con- 
fidence or making the good ashamed. It 
is his province, aided by his free ima- 
gination and prolific pen, to portray 
scenes and characters that may have ex* 
isted, and to form, from the remarkable 
incidents in various lives, an individual 
character whi<^ cannot be ascribed to 
any, because it resembles no single one ; 
but, like the Venus of the sculptor, 
unites the graces of many : or to select 
from the mass of human depravity such 
details as may suit his purpose, and de- 
scribe them as the acts of a personage of 
his own creation. It is also his province 
to exhibit the simple elegancies c^r^ired 
Mfe — to shew how, when removed from 
the toil and turmoil of the world, and 
placed beyond the real wants and restless 
desires which erase one half of it, the 
heart has leisure to expand, and finds its 
highest enjoyments in the exercise of its 
b^ afiections; or, on the other hand, 
to delineate the scheming man of the 
world, crushing those feelings in himself 
and in all around him, and sealing the 
unhappiness of his daughters and de- 
grading his sons, for the lucre of place 
or power. It is also his province to 
display the virtues and the vices of those 
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irhOae portion is poreKy— to depiM the 
ftieadfut uprightne« and unoompromis. 
ing int^rity of the poor, uneducated, 
but conseientious fiunily — their trials^ 
afflictions, and triumphs; and to con- 
trast them with those in their Own sta- 
tion, who, acknowledging no' law but 
llieir own unrestrained passions, have 
committed crime upon crime, until they 
met a fearful end. 

In short, it is his io shew, that vice, 
in its abdoktte'and'inevit&ble depriiration 
of those enjoyments which yirtue alone 
can confer, > is its own punishment: thus 
teaching us to be c6ntenfed with compe- 
tence, ' and those - dohic^tic sources of 
hapf>iness the Orieatcirliad' bestowed upon' 
all, and not to barter for wealth-bought' 
honours — or^ for the world's applause,' 
which gladdens' but (oi a moment and 
remains not with us, that which is our' 
own; and which none but He who gave 
can take away^ - * 

Such is th^ noTelist's privilege as well 
as province, 'ami so long as* Ife exceeds 
not the bounds' of possiblKt^, it is' no' 
matter whether 'the charScteristics he* 
ascribes to his imagiilary cfe&tioh^' have 
been copied from bne or a thousand indi- 
viduals, the picture presented to our view 
is equally instructive. If he has repre- 
sented a degree of perfection, which our 
inspection of human nature has never 
revealed to us, we certainly should not, 
therefore, relax in our endeavours to ap- 
proach it. If he lias exhibited an aggre- 
gate of depravity, that exceeds anything 
It has ever been our lot to meet, vice is 
not thereby made more inviting. And 
if he has occasionally omitted to deal 
out '< poetical justice" to all; but has 
chosen rather to picture the loveliness of 
repentance, and to consider its tears and 
groans of anguish worthy of a temporal 
reward, let us not blame him ; but re- 
member that repentance, when sincere, 
is the worst of punishments. 

Shall we add that in describing his 
province, we have also described his 
duty? We fear that by so doing, we 
might be accused of an assumption of 
the authority of the established critic. 
But this we may safely add, that the 
novelist, viho disregarding the opportu- 
nity afforded him to convey instruction 
to his readers, has contented himself 
with catering for their amusement, and 
merely described extraordinary charac- 
ters and events for the qualifications of a 
vitiated taste, should be classed with the 
historian, who, biassed by a political 
(irejudice, or from a base subservience 
to those in power, has compiled a tissue 
of misrepresentations. The productions 



of both tare not more ealenlated to bene- 
fit mankind, than a half-penny pamphlet 
detailing the last horrid murder and awiiil 
execution. G. 



MISCELLANIES. 

' SUKDAT rOLISB. 

Among the advertisements in an Ame- 
rican ^periodical, is one of a hatter in 
New York, who concludes his an- 
nouncement with the following capti- 
vating temptation: — *<Hats Ironed on 
Saturday evertirt^s, freed expense,** Ima^ 
gine Sambo;' or Cufiee, or Scipio, or any 
Other ** Nigger,** strutting about Broad- 
way on 'Sunday morning,, their well 
smoothed ^'castors" rivaDiftg in colour 
and pc^sb their sooty phizaes, after un- 
dergoing the renovating process of the 
Benevolent Hatter ! ! ! £. F. 

ASKING FAVOURS. 

Many persons boast axi independence in 
which I, cannot sjrmpathise. They pique 
themselves upon never asking a &vour 
of any one. \ If it be the to^en of no 
worse characteristic, this habit is the 
sign of an unreflecting mind. Why, 
they are perpetually receiving £ivours, 
not only from Providence but firom their 
fellow-creatures, without whose kindness 
they could scarcely exist. 

A CBANCB FOK LIFX. 

A fiigot-man carrying a load, by ac- 
cident brushed against a doctor. The 
doctor was very angry, and was going 
to beat him with his fist. *' Pray don't 
use your, precious hand, good sir; kick 
me and welcome." The b3r8tanders 
asked him what he meant. " O, says 
the woodman, if he kicks me with his 
foot, I shall recover; but if I once 
come under his hands, it will be all over 
with me." 

COLKBIDOE. 

In a lecture delivered upwards of twenty 
years ago, at some hall in Fetter-lane, 
he divided readers into four classes. The 
first he compared to an hour-glass, thdr 
reading being as the sand — ^it runs in 
and out, and leaves not a vestige behind. 
A second class, he said, resembled a 
sponge — which imbibes every thing, and 
returns it in nearly the same state, only 
a little dirtier. A third class he likeneo 
to a jelly-bag—which allows all that is 
pure to pass away, and retains only the 
refuse and the dregs. The fourth class, 
of which he trusted there were many 
among his auditors, he compared to the 
slaves in the diamond-mines of Golconda, 
who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserve only the pure.gtfm. 
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A DILIGENCE ADVENTURE. 

A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

(For the Parterre,) 

One raw cold morning in the winter 
of 1829, I mounted the cabriolet of 
one of the diligences that journeys 
between Calais and Paris; I found an 
Englishman seated there, with a copy of 
the " Traveller's Guide " open in his 
hand, ready to commence a comparison 
of the roads as we jogged along, with the 
description in his volume : being rather 
of a free disposition, I soon drew the 
Englishman out, and we quickly became 
good friends. During the day nothing 
passed that could be called extraordinary 
—but many notes were taken by my 
travelling companion every time that the 
changing of horses gave our bones a 
little repose. At six o'clock in the even- 
ing we dined at Montreuil, where we 
made the acquaintance of an Irishman 
who was an inside passenger. After we 
had finjs^ed our coffee and tossed off a 
small'glass of brandy fiirnished to each 
guest, the Irishman called me aside and 



said. '* that being an outside passenger I 
should have an opportunity of observing 
if any harm happened to us during the 
night, and if so, call out for Patrick 
0<Hara, who was provided for all 
comers. '* Never having dreamed of acci> 
dents of the nature alluded to, in this 
well frequented road, I was astonished 
at the remark, but of course thanked 
him for his attention, and clambered up 
to the cabriolet burdened wit)i cloaks and 
great coats. 

The horses were soon harnessed; 
thwack, thwack, went the whip ; jingle^ 
jingle, went the bells; the postiHoii 
vaulted into his seat, and off we jolted. 
The night was cold and dismal; not a 
star was to be seen, the lamps of the dili- 
gence gave little or no light, and the fog 
was so dense that we could not see how 
many horses were in the vehicle; but 
notwithstanding the uncomfortable ap- 
pearance of the evening we were far froTd 
being uneasy; a good dinner had put us 
into admirable humour, and a bottle 
found its way, notwithstanding the fog, 
to our chilly lips, from which We tasted 
41 
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€i the real oognae ; our eonducteur was 
a good sort of a fettow, and knowing that 
the evening would be rather cold, had 
provided hinwelf with this comforter; 
the fiint and the steel were soon brought 
into contact, and never did three better 
humoured fellows fit smoking together; 
there was a sort of real luxury in the 
enjoyment when we popped our heads 
out of the cabriolet for a moment, and 
then drew them into our nice, snug, 
warm, smoky apartment. Since that 
evening I can never bear to hear any 
one complain of a smoky house but im- 
mediately set it down to the account of 
affectation — ^with our large meerschaums 
between our feet we pul!ed away most 
acientiScally, but how long I can hardly 
tell : by degrees I was not aware whether I 
was smoking or not, the crack of the whip 
sounded less harsh in my ears, and the 
jingling of the horse bells resembled 
some distant music — ^the swearing of the 
postilion and shaking dt the diligence, 
had something of the effect of ''hush a 
baby " and the cradle, and by degrees all 
thoughts of this sublunary world had 
vanished, and I felt myself tasting the 
sweets of a world of fancy. The dreams 
of that evening are even at this distance 
of time, on account of the after circum- 
stances, still vividly impressed on my 
memory. The immense plains of France 
sunk rapidly from recollection, and I 
soon found myself among the rocky 
mountains of Scotland. Hie scenes of 
Loch Katrine and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood passed forward in quick suc- 
cession, the fertile districts of Ireland 
were idso vividly painted in my imagi- 
nation, and I foncied myself the only 
companion of a suspicious-looking car- 
man traversing among the hills and lakes 
of Killamey ; we had entered one of the 
most bleak and deserted looking districts 
that ever the disordered imagination of a 
banditti-struck traveller could dread, the 
frequent starts of the carman, and his 
angry glances to the reiir, had already 
convinced me that all was not correct, 
when all of a sudden we were called upon 
to stop, the carman threw off bis disguise 
and stood before me in all the ragged 
terror of Captain Rock — three or four 
companions issued from a miserable 
looking cabin, and commenced a strict 
examination of my portmanteau; one 
part of my dress was portioned after 
another, I was hurried into the cabin, and 
saw my books and papers rapidly con- 
sumed before a peat fire; during all 
this I manifested the appearance of 
total indifffrence, but the moment they 



attempted to lay violent hands on my 
person, I shook myself vrith one effort 
from their grasp. The hands already 
stained with many Moody deeds, had 
grasped the knife which was to be my 
introduction to another world ; already 
vras I bound, and forcibly held down 
upon the floor, the knife gleaming in the 
well-lighted hovel was descending upon 
my person, when I vras awakened by a 
shrill cry of horror, — I started to reality, 
but not all at once to reooDection — the 
place where I was seemed strange; I was 
conscious of sitting, but where I knew 
not. Raising mvwlf upon my feet, I 
pushed aside the leathern curtains of the 
cabriolet — Che cold air rushed past my 
fiice^ and another moment seemed to tell 
me where I was. I groped for my com- 
panion and found him in the arms of 
the sleepy god — I stretched out my 
hands to the place where I thought our 
eonducteur once was, well wrapped up 
in his fleecy sheep-skin, but there I 
found no eonducteur ; drawing aside the 
leather curtains and popping my head 
out, I perceived that the diligoice moved 
not, but it was too dark either to distin- 
guish the horses or where we were ; even 
the lamp which burned in fitmt when I 
fell asleep, was gone. After several times 
calling on the guard and postilion but 
without receiving any answer, I was on 
the point of awakening my friend, when 
the shrill cry of female distress readied 
my ear : it awakened my companion, who 
starting up laid hold of me by the throat, 
and before I had time to explain, 
had almost finished my journey on the 
spot; however, when he becaiaie folly 
awake, and perceived the cries came 
from a little distance, he unloosed his 
iron grasp, and heard with astonishment 
my information — the vehicle stopped — 
the guard, the postilion, the light, and 
for aught we knew — ^the passengers and 
horses gone; .down we descended with 
all the agility the case admitted of, aAer 
disburdening ourselves of our loose gar- 
ments; and discovered that the horses 
were still attached to our vehicle, but fest 
asleep. We soon awakened the pas- 
sengers; and magnifying tiie circum- 
stances, as may be expected in such cases, 
put them all with the exception of the 
Irishman into the greatest consternation. 
We had no long tales of ghosts and 
witches, but sliort pithy sentences regard- 
ing banditti and robbers; some proposed 
to draw up the windows and fasten the 
doors, whUe others deemed it better that 
we should quietly submit to be rifled, 
and only care for our lives. The : 
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clamorous and noisy of the passengers 
was a portly looking Frenchman, who at- 
dinner had acted the bear, and made his 
feUonr passengers aware that they were 
travelling with a man who thought him- 
self of vast consequence : raising his voice 
to the highest pitch, he insisted that the 
passengers sliould allow themselves to be 
searched as quietly as possiUe, and on no 
account offer any resistance to the ban- 
ditti in whose neighbourhood be assured 
us we were: he descanted with consi- 
derable vehemence on the sacred nature 
of his office^ and informed us he was a 
messenger travelling to Paris on the 
national affiurs, and attempted with 
some shew of argument to prove that the 
state would suffer greatly by his safety 
being compromised. We had another 
important personage, a widow lady, who 
was going ta meet a colonel in some 
regiment of the tine^ in order that the 
nuptial knot might be again tied; her 
exclamations and arguments all ended 
with the wish that her " Sear colonel was 
here," or that *-' the brave fellow knew 
her situation^*' there were also an old 
lady and her daughter, who said they 
quietly resigned themselves to their fate, 
at the same time imploring two young 
soldiers, who had been entertaining them 
all the evening with their feats and 
prowess in arms, to 4irrange some plan 
of escape, which they soon accomplished, 
but forgot to include their &ir- auditors. 
The most firm and determined of the 
whole party, however, were a young 
French girl and her husband; in this 
vehicle they had thor all, and whatever 
the other passengers might do, they were 
determined to compromise nothing, nay, 
they would even risk the whole diligence 
in their violence to the robbers, the mo* 
ment they appeared; the council of war 
soon became the seat of war itself, and high 
words were on the point of giving way to 
blows, when 0*Hara, who had patiently 
listened to the clamour, told them all in 
his best^nco to cease their botheration 
and noise. That his companions under- 
stood his words I doubt much, but they 
understood what they meant, and order 
haing been restored, he proposed to ascer- 
tain whence the shrieks which were now 
redoubled proceeded from, and volunteer- 
ed to lead the expedition, if he could find 
two companions ; we gladly assented, itiid 
promising to return immediatiely and 
report the cause of our detention, the 
Irishman putting a pistol into each of 
our hands, we pushed forward in the 
direction of the noise ; what the feelings 
of our leader were we knew not, but the 



feeling of the army under him was that 
of mischief. As wequickly marched along, 
the sound of voices and the rattling of 
chains became distinct, and we soon 
arrived at the scene of action. The 
cursing and swearing of the men, and 
the screams of the women, joined to the 
pattering of about a dozen horses* feet, 
made in the stillness of the night a harsh 
and disorderly sound, and it was not 
until we recognised our conducteur, that 
we could get any explanation of the dxs* 
turbance. He informed us, that we were 
entering the outworks of Abbeville, and 
that owing to the darkness of the night, 
the postilion bad brought the wheels of 
the diligence which preceded us, in 
contact with the wooden ramparts of the 
drawbridge; we found on examination, 
that the vehicle was firmly fixed and 
partly turned over; the screams of the 
women in the coupS were occasioned 
by their discovering, by means of the 
lantern, that they overhung a deep moat, 
and but a few inches, seemingly, inter- 
vened between them and destruction; 
they screamed at the danger, and vdie- 
mently insisted on being let out; but 
their conducteur would not permit it, 
as he expected to be off immediately. 
We were soon convinced that it was 
impossible for the heavy, lumbrous ma- 
chine to fell over, yet admit> that had we 
been inside, we should have been more 
incredulous ; we advocated the cause of 
the ladies, and insisted on their being 
released, — still the conducteur was in- 
exorable. : The Irishman called us 
aside, " Come," said he, '* it is no use 
tlilking to these fellows, we must take 
the girls out,'' and addressing himself to 
me, said* "do you engage the attention 
of these boys, while your fi-iend and 
myself liberate the females, and we will 
give you the hint when we have done it; 
we can easily find a stone to break the 
lock with, and the moment they are out 
we will give you the signal." I imme- 
diately told the conducteurs. that they 
would wait there till doo^isday before . 
they unloosed the machine^ by attempt- 
ing to drag it forward, but unloosing the 
horses and fixing them behind, they 
would succeed in drawing it again into 
the road. My plan was adopted ; and 
while they were busily engaged in this 
rather tedious task, I received the hint 
that the cage was open : to the coup6 I 
ran, and received a slender figure into my 
arms. We soon rejoined the other four, 
and marched forward; ^e now found 
ourselves within a fortified town, the 
ladies seemed to be acquainted with the 
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localities, and were certain that the dili- 
gence, when loosed, would follow in the 
same route. They were loud and varied 
in their expressions of gratitude to their 
Unknown liberators^ and none save those 
who have met the modest yet free and 
unassumuig French ladies in such cir- 
cumstances, can furnish any idea of the 
compliments they showered upon us; 
it would be a fruitless task to attempt 
the description, but those who have met 
such ' pleasant companions under like 
circumstances, will easily conceive the 
scene. We walked slowly forward/or at 
least half an hour, when we were over- 
taken by the diligence ; on our calling 
out, it was stopped, and having suffered 
a volley of curses from the postilion for 
our conduct, replaced our fair charges in 
their former seat. We now pursued the 
road through the fortification, expecting 
that we should be overtaken by our own 
vehicle ; but Judge of our astonishment 
on being told by a sentinel that both had 
passed, and that we had strayed from the 
road. Our only chance was now to run. 
If it had been daylight, we knew the 
overtaking of them would have been an 
easy task, but in the middle of a fortified 
town in a dark night it was no easy feat : 
the urgency of the case admitted of no 
debate; the Irishman soon outstripped 
us in the race, and the Englishman was 
left in the rear. The race of that evening 
I shall never forget : often did I un- 
willingly embrace the miry road ; but 
forward was the order of the evening, 
and although I knew I was not in the 
proper path, yet to turn beck I knew 
equally well would not find my coach. 
There was no alternative, but as often as 
I fell to get up again : half an hour*s race 
at last brought me to a house, before 
which stood two diligences. The sight 
was pleasing : I soon found my way into 
the hotel, where the appearance of our 
Irish friend covered with mud, con- 
vinced me that I had at last overtaken 
the convoy. The scene was one of the 
most striking kind, — ^an immense wood 
fire, which filled one side of the house, 
was surrounded by our fellow passengers, 
each congratulating himself; before its 
wanning influence was a woman with a 
squalling child, which she in vain was try- 
ing to hush ; near the door stood our three 
fair charges, eloquently pleading with our 
conducteur . to send out and search for 
the absent passengers : the heartfelt satb- 
faction evinced by them as we succes- 
sively made our appearance, was a reward 
for all our troubles; and the fair hands 
outstretched to welcome us, raised a hope 
that we had yet more accidents to share 



in company with them. Our ckHbea 
were soon dried, our fooes bad partaken 
largely of the mud, but we were now 
inclined rather to laugh than to mope, 
and were soon seated around a large table, 
on which was a tureen of coffee, and 
another of boiled milk ; with a ladle I 
soon assisted the ladies to have their 
basins half filled with coffee, while the 
gallant Irbhman at the foot of the tMe 
filled up the basins with boiled milk ; the 
joke and repartee passed quickly round, 
the bugle horn blew a eharffe, and we 
were soon again in our old quarters; 
the diligence moved slowly forward; 
another day, without any further adven- 
tures, brought us to Paris, when ex- 
changing cards with the ladies, each bent 
their steps homeward. Such, gentle 
reader, was my introduction to that 
ornament of her sex, who is destined to 
vojrage with me throu^ life^ sharing tiie 
pleasure and the pain for better and* 
for worse. J. R. 

GUugow. 

THE OMNIBUS: 

AV AMKKICAN TALK. 



OmDibas incntient blandnm per pectcnra 
amorem.— X^fc. I. SO. * 

An omnibas inspiring sweet love into his bosom. 

It was about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of a wet, warm, and Uue-devillsh 
day, in the summer of 1892, that a 
young gentleman, indebted to nature for 
a person by no means frightful to look 
upon — ^to fortune, for a large sufficiency 
of the goods of this world-~and to his 
lather, for the romantic appellative of 
John Atherton Hastings, mounted the 
unstable steps of an omnibus, at the cor- 
ner of Pine-street and Broadwi^. The 
velfiicle was without a tenant; all such of 
mv readers, therefore, as are conversant 
with the ways of those modern helps to 
pedestrians, will at once conceive that ita 
progress was none of the most speedy ; 
and that time is allowed, to say a lew 
words of the individual who has just 
taken possession. 

He was by birth a Vir^nian ; rich, as 
has been hinted; just emancipsited from 
college and his minority; modest to an 
excess — indeed, the develc^ment of this 
quality in his organisation, might be 
oEdled bashftilness; strangely addicted to 
blushing; not loquacious at any time, 
but in the presence of females, espedally 
young ones, not much more talkatiTe 
than an oyster; and, to conclude, very- 
i^t to be flurried by sudden and unex- 
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pected oecurrenees. He had arrived in 
New York Imt two or three days previ- 
ous^ with an intent to enlarge bii mind 
by an assiduous observation of matters 
and things in general, as they appear in 
that great metropolis; and especially of 
the theatres, opera, fashions, Broadway, 
and the city-hotel, where he had estab- 
lished his quarters. 

Taking the stops and slow pace into 
consideration, the onmibus may be fiiirly 
supposed by this time to have reached 
Maiden-lane; and John Atherton Hast- 
ings was last sinking into a reverie of no 
particular character, when his thoughts 
-were suddenly turned in a new direction, 
by an abrupt halt and the <^ning of the 
door: humiliating reflection, that such 
« common-place incident should have 
power over the workings of man's lofty 
intellect ! But we won't enlarge upon 
that just now. The door open^l, as has 
been mentioned; and the young Virgi- 
nian's incipient speculations as to the 
idiosyncrasies of the new-comer, were 
cut short by the i^parition of a bundle 
of female habiliments, at the top of 
which was a dose calash, of green silk, 
with a thick veil hanging from it in 
front, and, at the other extremity, at 
least one very neat little foot ; a fiiet of 
which the disclosure was unavoidably 
made in the process of stepping into the 
vehicle. John Atherton Hastings was 
on the point of undergoing a tSte-'Ontite 
with a woman, shut up in a moving 
apartment of five feet by eleven. 

The door was shut with a bang ; the 
figure advanced and seated itself (^posite 
the young southron; the horses moved 
on ; and his face assumed the colour of 
England's meteor banner. The veil 
worn by the stranger was thick enough 
to defy his gaze, u he had ventured to 
look, which he did not; but he felt in 
his inmost soul that eyes of some sort or 
other were fixed on his blushing ooua- 



The embarrassment was, perhaps, mu- 
tual for a time; but that of the lady soon 
passed away, if such was the case ; his 
alarm probably gave her an equal degp'ee 
of courage ; there was a slight motion 
under the huge cloak that enveloped her 
form ; then an exceedingly white, small 
hand, i>eeped from beneath its folds; 
and, in another moment, the hand was 
raised, the veil twitched aside, and a 
young, lovely, and laughing face shone 
out like the silver moon from under a 
cloud, of which the most -remarkable 
features were two large, bl|Mik, mis- 
diievous eyes, and a small red mouth. 



which rivalled them in the playful ma- 
lice of its expression. John Atherton 
Hastings looked up ; blushed deeper than 
ever ; and, for a moment, wished him:- 
self safe in his college once more, poring 
over a volume of Euclid, or (which is 
much less readable) one of Don Teles- 
foro Trueba y oosio y Metricias y M 
de ral's novels. 

Silence remained unbroken for several 
minutes; his alarm b^gan to sub^ide^ at 
finding himself not only unhurt, but not 
likely to come to any very desperate 
harm: and, after two or tluree efforts, 
he succeeded in raising his eyes once 
more. Those of his pretty companion 
were now cast down, but he fielt certain 
that such was not the case a moment 
before; the sweet little mouth seemed 
ready to melt into a smile^ and the 
aspect of things in general so encourag- 
ing^ that he ventured to utter, « Allow 
me,'* and to take from the other white 
hand, (which, by this time, had also 
emerged firom its hiding-place), a smaU, 
silk umbrella, dripping with mobture. 
The courtesy was repaid with a slight 
bow, a glance from the bright black 
eyes, which now seemed much less for- 
midable in their expression, and a bard.y 
perceptible severing of the pretty red 
lips, which he was content to receive as 
equivalent to a " Thank you." John 
Atherton Hastings began to suspect that 
an omnibus might be as pleasant a place 
as a small, uncarpeted, fourth-story 
room in- a college. 

His second attempt was, of course, an 
observation upon the weather; and this 
called up a decided smile, and an audi- 
ble " Very unpleasant, indeed, sir." 
The collegian- thought conversation a 
dreadfully awkward thing to manage, 
and silence resumed its sway ; the lady 
perceived the necessity of making a de- 
monstration, knowing that where people 
have nothing to say, every moment in« 
creases the cufficulty, and a small, pret- 
tily-bound volume made its appearance ; 
it was one of the Annuals, and luckily, 
one too that Hastings had not seen ; his 
courage revived, tod a remark was 
hazarded, which happily met with fevour 
and a responsive answer ; a delicate finger 
was genUy insinuated among the leaves, 
and the youth, taking this for an over- 
ture, put away the umbrella, reached 
forth his hand, and possessed himself of 
the volume. 

Matters are now in excellent train, 
and the reader will have the goodness to 
manage the rest of the interview to his 
own liking. It is enough to say, that. 
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all things considered, the parties made 
themselves very agreeable; that any 
third person coming in at this juncture, 
vould have taken them for acquaint- 
ances of several weeks* standing; that 
smiles had grown into lair samples of 
laughter ; and that when the vehicle 
stopped fiur up m Broadway, the door 
opened, and a gentleman made his ap- 
pearance, in whom the lady appeared to 
recognise a father, an unde, or some sort 
of protector, resumed her umbrella and 
got out. John Atherton Hastings did not 
know which to confound most heartily — 
>Uie omnibus for stopping at all, or his 
own stupidity in not ascertaining the 
name axid residence of his charming 
companion. 

He was once more alone, and tus 
thoughts were exceedingly pleasant; he 
had, indeed, taken no steps to secure 
a renewal of the acquaintance; but he 
hoped to accomplish that very desirable 
end, somehow or other, and he felt 
proud and happy in going over again 
the incidents of the ride, in which he 
-had acquitted himself with so much he- 
roism, and gallantry. John Atherton 
-Hastings firmly resolved never again to 
be in ihe least afraid of a woman» 

A few moments more brought him to 
his own place of destination ; the machine 
stopped) and he rose to get out; as he 
.did so, his eye was caught by a ^tter^ 
ing object, lying amidst the straw that 
in rainy weather serves as a carpet in 
those travelling houses; he picked it up, 
.and found that it was a very small, hand- 
some pocket-book, with a polished steel 
clasp ; of course it belonged to the lovely 
and lively stranger, and would, no doubt, 
prove Uie means oif discovering who she 
was. With a thrill of delight, he placed 
it beside his own, in the pocket of his 
- surtouty a^d went on his way r^oicing, 
jmd full of gratitude to the omnibus. 

It is painful to have to say, that his 
expectations were not fully realized ; he 
found, indeed, a name — and a very 
pretty one, too— -written within the trea- 
. sure, and also a lock of beautiful dark . 
hair, enclosed in a small gold fra^ie, with 
a ^ass, attached to the inside of one of 
its covers; he learned, indeed, that the 
. book was the property of a certain Ca- 
therine Somerville, but all his researches 
were fruitless in ascertaining the resid- 
ence» or even the very existence of any 
such personage. For weeks, and indeed 
months, he employed himself in the 
search, but to no purpose; Longworth*s 
Directory gave him no clue to the incog- 
nita; and of the four or five hundr«l 



persons whom he teased with inquirieg^ 
not one could give him any intelligence 
of a Mr. Somerville, likely to have a 
daughter, and such a daughter 2» his own 
lost and lamented Catherine^ 

He mi^t, indeed, have advertised the 
pocket-book in the papers ; but this mea- 
sure either did. not occur to him, or, jf 
it did, he cared not to resort to it; per- 
haps he had no inclination to give up his 
treasure without securing an interview 
with the fiiir proprietress, and feared that 
an advertisement would only bring for- 
ward some brother, or father, whose 
thanks he should consider by no means a 
feir equivalent. Be that as it may, ad- 
vertise he did not; and his hopes grew 
every day fiiinter and feinter. 

It was about three months after the 
date of that memorable encounter, Ihat 
circumstances, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, another heavy shower of rain in- 
duced hhn to enter an omnibus onoe 
again. This time the huge conveyance 
was full at his entrance; that is, ftill in 
the opinion of all the passengers ; the 
driver practically announced that it would 
hold five or six more, by taking in all 
that offered. Our friend soon found 
, himself very unpleasantly situated, be- 
tween a stout gentleman, whose tho- 
roughly soaked great-coat imparted to the 
collegian's garments and person more 
wet than warmth, and another gentle- 
man, not at all stout, whose sharp elbow 
made an extremely unpleasant impression 
upon his ribs. In feet, before he had 
ridden a hundred yards, John Atherton 
Hastings had heaped on the omnibus 
nearly as many curses, and was now on 
the point of concluding to give up his 
place, and *<bide the pityless peltmg** 
without, when his ear was suddenly 
struck by the sound of the name with 
which his 'feelings and hopes were so 
closely mingled. Catherine Somerville 
was -decidedly mentioned by one of two 
dashing- looking young men who had 
-come in within a few minutesu Our 
young friend concluded to stay where he 
was, for the present. 

At length there was a ring of the bell, 
and the omnibus stopped; several got 
out, and among them he who had qpoken 
that word of power. Our Virginian did 
the same, accidentally revenging himself, 
in his haste, on his sharp-elbowed neigh- 
bour, by planting the heel of his boot 
precisdy upon the most sensitive com in 
that person's possession; without stop- 
ping, however, to offer any apology, he 
descended the steps and pursued the 
young stranger, on whom his hopes were 
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just at this time suspended. Bashful- 
ness was forgotten in his anxiety, and he 
boldly addressed, without blushing, a 
person he had never seen before. 

*< I must beg your forgiveness, sir, for 
the liberty I am taking, but you men- 
tioned the name of— of— a person — a 
lady — whom it is important for me to 
see. I have been seeking her for several 
months, but in vain. You would impose 
upon me the most lasting obligation, by 
&vouring me with the address of that 
lady— of Miss Somerville." The stranger 
appeared a good deal surprised, a little 
suspicious, and somewhat affirouted, and 
it was evident that his first impulse was to 
give a cool and rather uncivil reply; but 
he was a good-natured fellow, and when 
Jie took time to reflect on the agitation, 
the earnestness, and, above all, the ex- 
trenoely genteel look of the person who 
thus addressed him, his heart relented ; 
and after a little parly, he consented to 
tell our Virginian all he knew, which, in 
truth, was but very little. His acquaint- 
ance withMissSomerville was exceedingly 
slight, he said; she was from Boston, and 
now on a visit to one of her friends in 
'. New York ; the address of that friend he 
gave, and ^en John Atherton Hastings, 
with many thanks, made his bow, and 
wended his way, with his faith in the 
virtue and excellence of the omnibus 
more firmly established than ever. 

In the evening he knocked at the door 
of the house which contained his now 
discovered incognita; his agitation was 
absolutely cropressive, and the rat-tat-too 
of the knocker was scarcely louder than 
that kept up by his heart. A servant ap- 
peared — " Miss Somerville !'* " Not at 
home." Here was a disappointment. 
** When would he be certain to find her 
within?" ** She was to leave town the 
next day at four o'clock ; would probably 
be at home all the morning." Mr. 
' Hastings left his card, and would call at 
eleven ; and then he went to the theatre, 
not to enjoy the play, but simply because 
he knew not what else to do with him- 
self. 

The City-hall clock struck eleven the 
next morning, as our Virginian once 
more lifted the knocker at number — , 
in Broadway; Miss Somerville was at 
home, in the drawing-home^ and alone. 
The servant ushered him to the door of 
. the apartment, threw it open, and an- 
nounced " Mr. Hastings. " The lady was 
standing at the window, performing 
some nameless and delicate duty to seve- 
ral rare exotics, whose fragrance per- 
fumed the air; the young map rushed 



forward — his movement was too quick 
and abrupt to say he advaneedp«*exclaim* 
ins, ** How delighted I am to find you 
at last," when she turned and presented 
to his bewildered gase a very beautiftil 
■et of features indeed, but not at all those 
of his lovely unknown ! He stood as if 
rooted to the floor ; blundered out some 
vague attempt at an apology ; and wish- 
ed himself and the omnibus somewhere 
into the interior of Caffraria. <' I beg 
ten thousand pardons, Miss — Madam — I 
am sure — I — that is — I thought — I 
wished to see Miss Catherine Somer- 
viUe.'* "You do see Miss Catherine 
Somerville^" answered the lady. John 
Atherton Hastings began to blush, and 
look like a fool; and then, not knowing 
what better to do, made several bows, 
and retreated with all possible haste, re- 
peating his efforts to utter something at 
least in the shape of an explanation. By 
the time he had reached the door, he was 
not very distinctly advised whether his 
hand or his foot was the proper instrument 
wherewith to open it; he succeeded, 
however, in turning the handle, and 
rushed out like a madman, overturning 
in his precipitate flight the fix>tman,who 
just then was coming in with a salver 
loaded with costly glasses, decanters, and 
goblets, of which, in another moment, not 
one but was smashed into less than seven 
distinct fragments. ' How he got out of 
the house, our Virginian never precisely 
knew ; but out he did get, somehow or 
other, and hurrying to his hotel, shut 
himself up in his own room, and enacted 
the part of a lunatic for the rest of the 
day. 

Time will wear out the deepest griefs ; 
at any rate it wore out the mortification 
and rage of the collegian. In the spring 
of the next year he was again in New 
York, , and again (so the fates willed) 
took a seat one day in an omnibus. There 
were three or four passengers; and his 
ride altogether was pleasant enough. He 
got out at the corner of Broome-street, 
auid the first man he met, full in the face, 
as he stepped from the vehicles, was one 
of his class-mf^tes at college. '* Hast- 
ings !" exclaimed one, and " Walters !" 
the other. "Why, Jack, where have 
you come from?*' said Walters; and 
" Walters, my dear fellow, what brings 
you to New York?" and then by way of 
obtaining satisfactory answers to these 
and several other mutual queries, the 
young men linked arms, and betook 
themselves to a stroll. The conversation 
that then ensued is no way likely to 
prove instructive or entertaining to read- 
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ers in general^ save and except one snoall 
piece of information elicited by our hero; 
to wit, that Richard Walters was now 
on his way to Boston, with his sisterj 
and a young lady who had been staying 
for more than three months at his father's 
house in Virginia, on a visit to the sister 
aforesaid ; the object of the present jour- 
ney being a return of that visit by one 
of equal duration, on the part of Miss 
Walters, to her friend and late guest 
Miss Catherine Somerville. The reader 
may fancy the sudden effect of this bit 
of intelligence, on the susceptible heart 
of John Atherton. The result was, that 
in less than ten minutes he had told all 
his perplexities to his friend, and both 
were striding as fast as their legs could 
transport them, in the way that led to 
the house where the glasses had suffered 
from Hastings* impetuosity, and at which 
Miss Somerville and her friend Miss 
Walters were staying during their brief 
residence in New York. 

Walters had heard, from Miss Somer^- 
ville, of the strange caper played off by 
his present companion ; but that young 
lady, with very commendable delicacy, 
had always refused to mention the name 
of her eccentric visitor, and he therefore 
knew nothing of Atherton's agency in 
the matter; touching the pocket-book, 
he could give no explanation. 

But if he could not, Miss Somerville 
could; and she did, too. It was, un- 
doubtedly her chattel ; the gift of a very 
dear brother, an officer in the navy, and 
just at this time on service in the Medi- 
terranean. It was his hair that the 
locket contained; and the young lady 
with large black eyes and the mischievous 
mouth, was her, Catherine Somerville*s, 
cousin. At the time of the adventure 
which formed the opening-scene of this 
drama of misadventures, the said cousin, 
Harriet Evertson, was about departing 
for Charleston, where she resided ; the 
eventful ride in the omnibus was one of 
her wild frolics ; the abstraction of the 
pocket-book was partly another, and 
partly the result of a certain, supposed 
secret affection, cherished, in spite of 
her teeth, by Miss Harriet Evertson, for 
the young sailor whose hair it contained; 
her design was to take out the glossy 
ringlet, have another inserted, and then 
restore the book to its rightfiil owner ; 
but this design was frustrated, as has 
been seen, by its losis in the omnibus; 
^nd the time of her departure was too 
near at hand to admit of any steps for its 
recovery. 

Such was the account given by Miss 



Catherine Somerville, partly from &cts 
that had recently come to her knowledge, 
and partly conjectural. There is nothing 
more to be told, save that our Virginian, 
having nothing e^ecial to keep himtelf 
and his horses in New York, accompa- 
nied his friend and the two ladies to 
Boston ; that in process of time there 
was a wedding, and that both John 
Atherton Hastings and his pretty wife 
Catherine, very often exclaim, with a 
smile that does not betoken much of 
Unhappiness, "one may do a worse thing 
sometimes, than take a ride in an om- 
nibus." 

MISCELLANIES. 

ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson, being ■ introduced to a 
reverend prelate who had long been 
desirous of knowing him, the latter 
took the opportunity of walking with the 
doctor through St. James's Park, for the 
purpose of improving his acquaintance. 
The doctor, however, did not happen to 
be in a very communicative humour, and 
the bishop was at a loss what kind of a 
remark to venture upon by way of open- 
ing a conversation; at length, after a 
pause, turning to his companion, he ob- 
served that the trees around them grew 
very large and strong. '< Sir," said the 
cynic, ^'t hey have nothing else to do.** 

OlD QUOTATIONS. 

There are a thousand quotations — scn^ 
of metre or morality — floating about t^e 
world, and familiar in everybody's mouth 
** as household words," which it would 
grievously puzzle the utterers to assign 
to their legitimate places. The bit of 
information given in the extract with 
which this paragraph concludes, will be 
totally new, we suspect, to the majority 
of our readers : — " Sir John Mennis is 
the author of * Musarum Deliciie, or the 
Muses' Recreation.' " London, 1656. 
In this volume are the lines, 
'* He that fights and runs away. 
May live to fight another day," 
which have been generally, but errone- 
ously supposed to* form a part of 
Hudibras. 

EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURE. 

A gentleman, well known for his parsi- 
monious habits, having billeted himself 
on his acquaintances in Edinburgh dur- 
ing the royal visit, was talking to a friend, 
on his return, of the great expense of 
living — " How much now do you sup- 
pose I spent in Edinburgh ?** " I do not 
know," replied his friend, << I should sup- 
pose about a fortnight,^* 
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THE ANOLO.SPAN1SH BRIDE; 

AK HISTOEIC TALE. 

[From the nntranslated works of Cervantes.] 
(For the Parterre, J 

Chaf. III. 
Ricaredo would not enter the port 
with demonstrations of joy, on account 
of his commander's death ; and there- 
fore, intermingling the marks of cheer • 
fulness with Mose of sadness, now was 
heard the shriU clarion, and now the 
hoarse-Toiced trumpet, — ^then again, the 
spirit-stirring drum, and the brisk sound 
of clashing arms, — to which the fife 
responded with its most plaintive and 
melancholy notes. From one top- 
mast hung, reversed, a banner of ^e 
crescent ; from another, a long flag of 
black taffety, the points of which touched 
the water. Bearing these conflicting 
signals, he entered the river of London 
with his own vessel ; for, as there was not 
depth of water enough to bnng up the 
great Portuguese ship, it was left in the 
(^n sea. 

These contradictory sounds and en- 
signs held in suspense the vast crowds 
of spectators assembled on the shore. 
They saw plainly, by some of the colours, 
that this smaller vessel was Lord Lan- 
caster's flag-ship; but they could not 
understand how the other vessel that had 
gone out with it should have been 
changed into that huge ship which was 
left down at the sea. However, they 
were relieved from this uncertainty when 
they saw the brave Ricaredo himself 
leap into the ship*s boat, in full, rich, 
and resplendent armour. He, without 
any attendance but that of the innume- 
rable multitude that followed him, went 
straight to the palace, where the queen, 
plac^ at a corridor, was already awaiting 
the news from the two ships. 

Among the other ladies in attendance 
on the queen, was Isabella, dressed in the 
English costume, in which she looked as 
weU as she did in the Castilian. Before 
Ricaredo arrived, there came another per- 
son to the queen, and announced his ap- 
proach. The sound of Ricaredo's name 
threw Isabella into agitation ; and at that 
moment she at once feared and hoped the 
event of his coming. Ricaredo was tall, 
handsome, and well-proportioned ; and as 
he came clad in back and breast plates, 
gorget, arm and thigh pieces, with pistols 
in his girdle, richly chased and gilt, he 
looked extremely handsome in the eyes 
of all who beheld him. He had no 



hvlmet of any kind on his: hetid, but a 
bnofld-brimmed hat of tawny hue, with 
a great variety of fibers laid across it 
in front ; he wore a broadsword with the 
richest trappings, and trunk-hose a la 
Esguisiara, In this array, with his elas- 
tic step, he was 'Compared by some to 
Mars himself; while others, remarking 
the beauty of his foce, are said to have 
likened him to Venus, assuming that 
disguise to play some jest upon the god 
of battle. 

Having arrived before the queen, he 
knelt and said : — 

« Dread sovereign, by dint of your 
good fortune, and in furtherance of my 
desire — ^my commander, my lord of Lan- 
caster, having died of apoplexy, and I, 
thanks to your majesty's generosity, 
having succeeded him — fortune threw in 
my way two Turkish galleys, having in 
tow that great ship which lies out yonder. 
I engaged them — ^your soldiers fought as 
ever"— and the corsair vessels, were sunk. 
In one of our own, in your royal- name, 
I gave "liberty to the Christians, who 
thus escaped out of the hands of the 
Turks. I have brought with me only 
one Spanish man and woman, who -de- 
sired, for their own pleasure, to come 
and look upon vour glorious presence. 
That great ship is one fVom the Portu- 
guese Indies, which, having suffered by 
a storm, was captured by the Turks with 
little or no trouble. According to the 
account of some of the Portuguese that 
were on board of her, the spices and 
other merchandize, in pearls and dia- 
monds, which she contains, are worth 
above a million. Nothing has been 
touched, nor had the Turks laid their 
hands upon anything; for heaven had 
intended the whole, and ordained that it 
should be kept for your majesty — to 
whom, for the gift of one only jewel, I 
shall fiiUy owe ten more such cargoes ; 
which jewel your miyesty has already 
promised me — my good Isabella — ^with 
whom I shaU be richly rewarded, not 
only for this service, such as it is, which 
' I have done your nuyesty> but for many 
more which I purpose to do in order to 
repay some part of the infinite sum for 
which, in bestowing on me this jewel, 
your migesty makes me your debtor." 

<< Rise, Ricaredo," answered the 
queen ; and believe me, that if for a 
price I were to give you Isabella, so 
highly do I value her that you could pay 
me for her neither with all that ship 
contains, nor with all that remains in the 
Indies. I give you her because I pro« 
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vakud licr to you, and became she b wor- 
thy of you, and you of her. li is your 
worth alone that merits her. If you 
have kept the jewels in that ship for me» 
I have kept your jewel for you ; and 
although you may Uiink I do not much 
in restoring to you what is yours, yet I 
know that ther^n I do you a great 
favour ; for the treasures that are pur- 
chased with desire have their value in 
the heart of the purcfaaser<^they are 
worth the value of a heart — to which no 
price in the world ia adequate. Isabella 
is yours. There she is. Whenever you 
please, you can take entire possesrion of 
her ; and I believe it will be with her 
good-will — ^for she has good sense, and 
will know how to estimate the kind- 
ness you do her — ^for favour I will -not 
call it— as I choose to do myself the 
honour to consider that only / can do 
her a favour. Go and repose yourself; 
and come to me to-morrow, for I want 
to hear a more particular account of 
your achievements; and bring me those 
two persons you mentioned, who desired 
to come and see me, that I may return 
them my thanks." 

Ricaredo kissed her majesty's hands 
in acknowledgment of the many &vour8 
she was doing him. 

The queen then retired; and the 
ladies came round Ricaredo. One of 
them, named the lady Tansi, who had 
become a great fiivourite of Isabella*Sp 
and was regarded as the most clever, 
free, and witty of them all, said to him : — 

<<How is this, Senor Ricacedo? — 
Why these arms ! — rDid you think; per- 
adventure, that you were eoming to fight 
with your enemies? Truly, all of us 
here are your friends*— excepting indeed, 
the lady Isabella, who, as being a Spaniard, 
is obliged to b^ you no g(Md wiU." 

"Let her but remember to bear me 
any, lady Tansi," answered Ricaredo, 
**ior to that I but dwell in her remem* 
forance, I well know that her will towards 
me will be good ; since her great virtue, 
excellent understanding, and incompa- 
rable beauty, are quite inconsistent with 
the deformity of ingratitude." 

To this Isabella replied; ** Senor Rica- 
redo, since I am to be yours, it is for you 
to take in me all the satisfMJtion you 
desire, in recompense for the praises you 
have bestowed upon me, and the favours 
you intend to do me." 

Ricaredo had other pleasant eonver- 
aation with Isabella, and with the other 
ladies, amongst whom was a little girl 
who kept her eyes all the time fixed 
upon Ricaredo's garb— lifting up the 



thigh-pieces to see what was underneath 
them; feeling his sword— and, with 
childish simplicity, going close up to 
look at her own face reflected in the 
polished armour; and when she had 
done, she turned to the ladies and said : — 
'< Oh, ladies, I. fancy that war must be a- 
most be&uti^ thing, now I see that men 
in armour lo<^ so handsome, even 
among women." 

*' ^d so they do," answered the lady 
Tansi. <^For look at Ricaredo — does 
he not seem like the sun himself come 
down upon earth and going through the 
streets in that attire ?" 

All the ladies laughed at the child's 
remark, and at the lady Tansi's incon- 
gruous simile. Nor were there wanting 
evil-speakers who called it an imperti- 
nence in Ricaredo that he had come 
armed to the palace ; although he was 
exculpated by others, who said that, 
being an officer, he was at liberty to do 
so, in order to shew his gallant bearing.. 

Ricaredo was received by his parents, 
friends, kindred, and acquaintances, with 
every mark of cordial affection. A 
general r^oicing was made that night in 
London, for his gpood success. Isabella's 
parents were already lodged in Clotaldo's 
house : Ricaredo having toldhim who they 
were, requesting him at the same time to 
give them no tidings of Isabella until he 
himself should make the communication : 
the same intimation was given to the 
lady Catalina his mother, uid to all the 
men and women servants of their 
househcdd. 

That same night, with many boats and 
barges, and in the view of numerous 
spectators, was commenced the unloading 
of the great ship, which it took more than 
a week to empty of the great quantity of 
pepper and other precious merchandise 
that were stowed in her hold. 

The next day, Ricaredo repaired again 
to court« taking with him Isabella's 
father and mother, in new apparel, made 
after the English fashion, telling them 
that the queen desired to see them. They 
all three arrived where the queen was, 
with her ladies about her, expecting 
Ricaredo, whom she was pleased to 
&vour and flatter by having Isabella 
close at her side, wearing the very same 
dress in which she had £rst beheld her, 
and looking no less beautiful now than 
she had done on the former occasion. 

Isabella's parents were fiill of astonish- 
ment and admiration, to see so much 
grandeur and elegance combined. They 
fixed their eyes upon Isabdla, but did 
not recognize her ; although their hearts. 
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giting {ifessge of the 
Approached so nearly, leqied within 
Iwfloms, not with anxious alarm, but with 
a certain feeling of pleasure which they 
themselves knew not how to account for. 

The queen would not let Ricaredo 
remain on his knees before her. She 
mode him rise and seat himself upon a 
stool which she had placed for the pur- 
pose — an unwonted fiivour from the 
haughty temper of the queen— which 
made some one say, " Ricaredo sits to- 
day, not on the stool they have set for 
him, but on the pepper he has brought." 
Another, following up this remark, ob- 
served ; ** This verifies the common 
saying, that gifts can break through 
rocks; sfince those which Ricaredo has 
brouj^t have softened the stony bosom 
of our queen." And a third added,— 
'* Now that he is ao well in his seat, 
many a one will venture to tilt with 
him." 

In fact, this novel honour which the 
queen vouchsafed to Ricaredo gave occa- 
sion of envy to many of those who wit- 
nessed it ; for every grace that a sovereign 
bestows upon his favourite, is a shaft 
that pierces through the heart of the 
envious. 

The queen desired to know from 
Ricaredo the particulars of the battle 
with the corsair vessels. He accordingly 
related it afresh, attributing the victory 
to God and the valorous right arms of 
his soldiers, giving praise to jthem all, 
but specifying more particularly the 
deeds of some who had distinguished 
themselves above the restr— hereby 
moving the queen to shew favour to them 
all, but more especially to the more dis- 
tinguished. And when he came to relate 
his having given liberty, in her mij^^^y'^ 
tiame, to Sxe Turks and Christians, he 
added:— 

<*This woman and this man here 
present (and he pointed to Isabella's 
parents) are those of whom I told your 
majesty yesterday that, desiring to be- 
hold your greatness, they had earnestly 
solicited me to bring them with me. 
They are of CsXdi ; and from what they 
have related to me, and what I have 
observed in themselves, I know them to 
be persons of good quality and virtuous 
diaracter.** 

The queen commanded them to ap- 
proach. 

Isabella rused her eyes to look at those 
who were said to be Spaniards, and 
moreover from Cadiz — desirous of learn- 
ing if perchance they were acquainted 
with her parents. Just as Isabella lifted 



4m^ lier eyes, her m<»ther fixed hers upon 

examine her move atteBti f siy * And tiow 

in Isabella's memory some conftised 
notion began to be awakened that some- 
where or other, in former time, she must 
have seen the woman now belbre her. 

Her father was in the same uncer- 
tainty, not daring to give full credit to 
the fact which his eyes declared to him. 

Ricaredo was earnestly attentive to 
mark the sensations and emotions of the 
three doubtful and agitated breasts which 
hung in such suspense and perplexity as 
to their mutual recognition. 

Tlie queen observed the uncertainty 
on both sides, and moreover the un- 
easiness of Isabella, noticing the unusual 
tremor in which she seemed, and that she 
lifted her band repeatedly to her head, as 
if to adjust her hair. 

Isabella meanwhile was wishing that 
she whom she thought to be her mother 
would speak to her, as perhaps her hear- 
ing would then relieve her from the sus- 
pense into which her eyes bad thrown her. 

The queen told Isabella to desire that 
woman and that man, in Spanish, to tell 
her what had induced them to decline 
enjoying the liberty which Ricaredo had 
given them— seeing thi^t liberty was the 
thing dearest not only to beings possessed 
of reason, but even to the animals, which 
possessed it not. 

Isabella put this question in full to 
her mother ; who, with<}ut answering her 
a word, regardless of everything, half 
stumbling, and forgetful at once of all 
reverence, all fear, -and all courtly pro- 
priety, hurried up to Isabella, lifted 
her hand to her right ear, and there 
discovered a black mole, which mark 
confirmed her suspicion. Thoroughly 
convinced that Isabella was her daughter, 
she threw her arms round her, and ex^ 
claimed aloud, '< Oh, daughter of my 
heart ! oh, dearest treasure of my soul !'* 
and, unable to say more, the sunk feint- 
ing into Isabella's arms. — {Illtustration^ 
see p. 193). 

Her father, no less tender than discreet, 
spoke his feelings only by the tears that 
stole silently down his venerable face and 
beard. 

Isabella laid her cheek fondly to her 
mother's ; then turning her eyes towards 
her father, she gave Mm such a look as 
told him at once the pleasure and the 
uneasiness which she felt at beholding 
them there. 

The queen, in wonder at such an 
occurrence, said to Ricaredo, << It sti'ikes 
me, Ricaredo, that you have been the 
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contriver of this meeting : but let it not 
be said that you have done wisely ; for 
veil we know that sudden joy is wont to 
be fotal as well as sudden grief.'' 

So saying, she turned to Isabella and 
parted her from her mother, who, when 
they had sprinkled water in her face, soon 
revived, and being somewhat more col- 
lected, knelt before the queen and said ; 
'* May it please your migesty to pardon 
my, presumption — but it is no wonder 
that I should lose my senses with the joy 
of finding that beloved treasure." 

The queen told her (Isabdla acting as 
interpreter) that she said very right. 

In this manner were her parents made 
known to Isabella, and she to her parents ; 
whom the queen commanded to remain 
at the palace^ that they might enjoy at 
leisure the presence and conversation of 
their daughter. 

Ricaredo was greatly rejoiced at this ; 
and again he solicited the queen to fulfil 
the promise she had made him of givine 
him his betrothed — in case he had merited 
her ; — and if he had not merited her, then 
he entreated her migesty to command him 
forthwith'upon other services which might 
entitle him to that which he so much de- 
sired. 

The queen was well aware that 
Ricaredo was quite satisfied of his own 
desert, and of his great valour, which 
needed not fresh trials to prove it ; and 
so she told him that in four days she 
would deliver Isabella to him, at the 
same time doing them both every honour 
in her power. 

With this assurance Ricaredo took 
leave, most happy in the confident hope 
of so speedily possessing Isabella without 
one alarming chance of losing her — ^which 
is every lover's fondest aspiration. The 
time passed on—but not so swiftly as he 
could have wished ; for they who live in 
hope of a coming boon, ever fiincy, not 
that Time flies, but that he travels with 
the pace of indolence itself. At length, 
however, the dav arrived, on which 
Ricaredo expectecC not to extinguish his 
desires, but to find in Isabella new charms, 
impelling him to love her yet more dearly, 
if that were possible. 

But in that short space of time wherein 
he thought that the bark of his good for- 
tune was gliding with propitious gale 
towards the wished-fbr haven, opposing 
fate raised such a tempest on its track as 
oftentimes had well nigh overwhelmed it. 

It happened, then, that the queen*s first 
lady of the bedchamber, who had charge 
of Isabella, had a son about one-and- 



twenty years of age, named Earl Ar* 
nesto, whose elevaied rank, high blood, 
and the g^reat fiivour which his mother 
eigoyed with the queen, all together made 
him excessively arrogant, haughty, and 
presumptuous. This same Amesto fell 
in love with Isabella so ardently that his 
soul caught fire at her eyes; but al. 
though, during Ricaredo's absence, he 
had shewn her some marks of his pas- 
sion, never had Isabella given bim any 
encouragement. Notwithstanding that 
rfjection and disdain in the commence- 
ment of a love-suit will usually make a 
lover desist from his enterprise, quite 
the contrary effect was wt)rked upon Ar- 
nesto by the many open repulses which 
he received from Isabella ; for her con- 
stancy did but incite him, and her mo- 
desty inflame him. 

So, as he found thM Ricaredo^ in the 
queen's opinion, had merited Isabella, 
and that she was so shortly to be given 
to him in marriage, he was ready to &li 
into despair. But before he should do 
a thing so mean-spirited and cowardly, 
he resolved to speak to his mother, whom 
he asked to solicit the queen to make 
Isabella his bride; for that otherwise 
she might rest assured that death was 
awaiting him. 

The lady of the bedchamber was in 
astonishment at the words of her son ; 
but knowing the fierceness of his violent 
temper, and the tenacity with which any 
desire fixed itself in his breast, she was 
apprehensive that his passion would have 
some unhappy issue. Nevertheless, as a 
mother, in whom it is natural to desire 
and promote her children's happiness, 
she promised her son that she would 
speak to the queen, not with any hope 
of obtaining from her a thing so unrea- 
sonable as the forfeiture of her word, 
but that, at all events, she might not leave 
the last desperate remedy untried. 

Accordingly, Isabella being that morn- 
ing dressed, by the queen's command, in 
a manner splendid beyond description; 
and the queen having with her own 
hand thrown about her neck a string of 
pearls, from among the best that had 
been brought in the prize-ship, valued 
at twenty thousand ducats, and put a 
diamond ring upon her finger worth six 
thousand escudos; all the ladies being in 
a bustle of preparation for the approach- 
ing espousals; the first lady of the bed* 
chamber came into the queen's presence, 
knelt down before her, and petitioned 
her to postpone Isabella's nuptials for 
two days longer, saying, that if her ma- 
jesty would do her but that favour, she 
should consider it as an ample payment 
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of all iavours else that she might have 
merited or hoped for. 

The queen desired to know first of all, 
why she so earnestly solielted that post- 
ponement, which would be directly con- 
trary to the word she had given to 
Ricaredo; but the lady would not tell 
her until she had first obtained a promise 
that her request should be acceded to — 
so strong was the queen's desire to have 
the occasion of this demand. 
' And so, when the lady of the bed- 
chamber had obtained what she desired 
Ibr the time, she informed the queen 
of her son*s passion, and of her own 
apprehensions that, unless Isabella were 
g^iven him to wife, he would either go 
into despair, or commit some scandalous 
act ; and that she' had asked for the two 
diys* delay, solely to give her miyesty 
time to consider what might be the fittest 
means of relieving her son's unhappi- 
ness. 

The queen replied, that had not her 
royal word interposed, she might have 
Ibimd means to obviate so urgent a difiH- 
ciilty ; but that she would not break that 
word, nor deceive the hopes of Ricare- 
do, fi>r all the interest upon earth. 

This answer the lady conununicated 
to her son ; and he, without a moment's 
delay, burning with desire and jealousy, 
went and put on full armour; theu, 
mounting a fine and powerful horse, he 
went and presented himself before the 
house of Clotaldo, calling out aloud for 
Ricaredo to come to the window. The 
latter had already put on his decorated 
bridegroom's habit, and was just on the 
point of setting out for the palace with 
the requisite attendance. But when he 
heard this call, and was told from whom 
it came, he, with some agitation, went 
up to one of the windows, and as soon 
as Arnesto perceived him, he said: — 

** Ricaredo, mark what I have to say 
to you. The queen, my mistress, com- 
manded you to go upon her service, and 
perform deeds that should make you de- 
serving of the peerless Isabella. You 
went, and brought back your ships laden 
with gold, wherewith you think you have 
purchased and merited Isabella. Now, 
although the queen, my mistress, has 
promised her to you, it was because she 
thought there was no other about her 
court that could serve her better than 
you, or do more to deserve Isabella. 
But therein, forsooth, she may have been 
mistaken ; and so she is, in my opinion, 
which I hold to be very truth ; and there- 
fore I tell you, that neither have you 
done anything to make you worthy of 
Isabella, jior can you ever do anything 



to raise you to such fortune: and in 
maintenance of this my declaration that 
thou dost not deserve her, if thou think 
fit to contradict me, I here deiy thee to 
mortal combat." 

The earl was now silent, and Ricaredo 
answered him thus : — 

<< I am nowise concerned to answer 
your challenge, my lord; for I freely 
declare, not only that I do not deserve 
Isabella, but that there is no man breath- 
ing who does; so that, acknowledging 
as I do the truth of what you say, I 
once more tell you that I am not called / 
upon to meet your challenge ; but yet I 
accept it, on account of the presumption 
you have shewii in challenging me at 
alL" 

So saying, he retired from the win- 
dow, and called hastily for his arms. His 
relatives, and all who had come to attend 
him to court, were thrown into pertur- 
bation. Among the many who had seen 
Arnesto armed, and heard him vociferat- 
ing his challenge, there were those who 
did not fiul to go and relate the whole 
to the queen, who ordered the captain of 
her guard to go and seize the earl. The 
captain made such speed that he arrived 
just at the moment when Ricaredo was 
coming away from his father's house, 
clad in the very same armour in which 
he had landed from his expedition, and 
mounted upon a beautiful horse. 

When the earl saw the officer, he 
immediately guessed for what purpose he 
came, and resolved not to let himself be 
taken. So he called out aloud to Ri- 
caredo— << You see, Ricaredo, what im- 
pediment comes between us; but if you 
have a mind to chastise me, you will seek 
me out; and with the mind which I 
have to chastise you, I shall seek out 
you; and as two men that seek each 
other do not long seek in vain, let us 
leave till then the performance of our 
wishes." 

" Agreed," answered Ricaredo. 

The captain now came up, with all his 
guard, and told the eairl that he must 
make him prisoner in her migesty*s 
name. 

The earl replied, that he submitted, 
but not to be taken anywhere else than 
into the queen's presence. 

To this the captain assented; and 
taking him in the midst of his guard, he 
carried him to the palace and before the 
queen, whom her lady of the bedchamber 
had already apprised of her son's violent 
passion for Isabella, entreating her ma- 
jesty to pardon the earl, who, as a youth 
and in love, was liable to even greater' 
errors. Amestoarrived before the queen. 
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who, without waiting to hear anything 
he had to say, ordered him to be depriv- 
ed of his sword, and carried prisoner to 
a certain tower. 

All these things were torturing the 
hearts of Isabella and her parents, who 
beheld the tranquillity of thdr fortune 
thus suddenly disturbed. 

The lady of the bedchamber advised 
the queen that, in order to obviate the 
mischief that might arise between her 
kindred and Ricaredo's, she should re- 
move the cause out of the way, by send- 
ing off Isabella to Spain, and so the 
effects that were to be feared would be 
avoided; enforcing her arguments by 
adding, that Isabella was a catholic, and 
so firm a one that none of her persua- 
sions, and she had used many, had been 
able to make her swerve in the least 
from her attachment to her rdigion. 

To this the queen answered, that she 
esteemed her the more on that account, 
for adhering to the &ith which her pa- 
rents had taught her; and that as for 
sending her to Spain, she would not hear- 
of it, for that she took great pleasure in 
contemplating her lovely aspect, her 
many graces and virtues ; and that as- 
suredly, if not on that day, on some 
other she should give her in marri^e to 
Ricaredo, as she had promised him. 

This determination of the queen's left 
her lady of the bedchamber so disconso- 
late, that she was unable to answer a 
word; and thinking, as she had already 
thought, that if Isabella could not be 
removed out of the way, f^ere was no 
other means whatever, either of soothing, 
her son's violent temper, or inducing 
him to keep peace with Ricaredo, she 
resolved to commit one of the greatest 
cruelties that ever entered the imagina- 
tion of a woman of rank, especially so 
elevated as hers; she resolved to take off 
Isabella by poison; and as the temper of ' 
women is, for the most part, hasty and 
eager, she administered the poison that 
very evening, in a conserve, which she 
forced her to take as being good for a 
sinking of the heart, by which she was 
then affected. 

Not long after she had taken it, Isa- 
bella's tongue and throat began to swell, 
her lips to turn black, her voice to grow 
hoarse, her eyes to look wild, and her 
bosom to feel oppressed — all evident signs 
that poison had been given her. 'Die 
ladies hurried to the queen, and told her 
what had happened, assuring her at the 
same time that her first lady of the bed- 
diamber was the author of the mischief. 
The queen found no great difficulty in 
crediting this statement; and so she 



went to see Isabella, who already wtis 
almost expiring. 

The queen ordered her physicians to 
be summoned with all speed ; and while 
awaiting their arrival she made her at- 
tendants give the patient a quantity of 
certain powders, with many other an- 
tidotes, such as great sovereigns keep 
always in readiness for the like emergen^ 
cies. The physicians came, administered 
their remedies with all diligenee, and 
^solicited the queen that the lady of the 
bedchamber might be 'made to declare 
what kind of poison she had given, a« 
there was no cause to suspect that it had 
been administered by any one but her- 
self. She made the required disclosure; 
and upon this information the physicians 
appli^i their remedies so abundantly and 
efficaciously, that by their means, and by 
God's blessing, Isabella's life •w.ta spared 
or at least th^ appeared good hopes of 
saving it. 

The queen ordered her lady of the 
bedchamber to be taken and kept in close 
custody in a small room in the palace, 
intending to punish her as her crime de- 
served; although the latter defended 
herself by saying, that in killing Isabella 
she was only ofi^ring up a sacrifice to 
heaven, by ridding the earth of a oatho* 
lie, at the same time that she waa re- 
moving the occasion of strife to her 
son. 

When these melancholy news reached 
the ears of Ricaredo, they drove him 
almost to distraction, so wild were hia 
movements, and so heart-rending his 
complaints. Isabella, however, was not 
doomed to die; nature having, as it 
were, commuted that sentence into the 
leaving her without eye-lashes, eye- 
brows, or hair, — with her face swollen, 
her colour gone, her skin blistered, and 
her eyes watery ; in short, so unsightly 
' did she remain that, as hitherto she had 
appeared a miracle of beauty, so now she 
seemed a monster of ugliness. .They 
who had known her before thought it 
more unfortunate for her to be leh in 
that condition, than it would have been 
had the poison killed her. Nevertheless 
Ricaredo solicited her hand of the queen ; 
and entreated her majesty that she would 
permit him to take her to his own resi- 
dence, for that the love which he bore 
her posseted the soul as well as the body, 
and that if Isabella had lost her beauty, 
she could not have lost her inestimable 
virtues. 

** True,*' said the queen ; ** take her, 
Ricaredo ; and mark well that you bear 
with you a most precious jewel enclosed 
in a homely casket. God is my witness, 
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how fain would I have given it to you 
such as you delivered it to me; and 
perhaps, by the punishment which I will 
inflict on the perpetrator of so heinous a 
crime, vengeance at least will be satis- 
fied." . 

Ricaredo used many arguments with 
the queen in extenuation of her ]ady*s 
guilt; entreating that she would forgive 
her, as, he said, the excuses she alleged 
were sufficient to make even greater of- 
fences pardonable. 

In fine, Isabella and her parents were 
presented to hiip> and he carried them 
home to his parents' house; the queen 
having added to the rich pearls and the 
diamond ring other jewels and apparel^ 
which testified her great affection for 
Isabella. The hitter remained in her 
d^ormity for two months, without giving 
any signs of ever recovering her pristine 
beauty ; but at the end of that period 
her skin began to clear, and her lovely 
complexion to return. 

Meanwhile, Ricaredo's parents^ seeing 
no possibility of Isabella's perfect reco~ 
very, determined to send for the young 
Scottish lady, to whom they had origi- 
nally propo^ to marry their son, and to 
send without his knowledge, not doubt- 
ing that the present beauty of the new 
bride would soon make him forget the 
departed charms of Isabella, whom they 
designed to send to Spain with her pa^ 
rents, bestowing upon them at the same 
time property sufficient to compensate 
their past losses. 

. Scarcely six weeks had elapsed when, 
unexpected by Ricaredo, the intended 
bride entered the gates with an attend- 
ance suited to her rank, and looking so 
beautiful that, after the Isabella that 
used to be, there was not another so 
handsome in all London. Ricaredo was 
startled at the unlooked-for presence of 
this young lady; and was fearful lest the 
alarm of her arrival should prove fatal 
to Isabella ; and so, to allay it, be went 
straight to her bedside, and found her 
parents with her, in whose presence he 
said: — 

« Dearest Isabella, — my parents, in 
the great affection they bear me, not 
yet aware how great a one I bear to you, 
have brought to our house a young 
Scotchwoman, to whom they intended to 
marry rde before I had come to the 
knowledge of your own perfections; 
and this, I believe, they have done to 
the intent that this damsel's great beauty 
may banish the impression of yours,, 
which is fixed in my heart. But, Isa- , 
bella, from the first moment of my pas- 
sion, my love for you was far different 



from that which tends only to sensual 
gratification; for, although your personal 
charms enchained my senses, your ines- 
timable virtues captivated my soul ; — so 
that if in your beauty I loved you, in 
your deformity I still adore you ; in 
confirmation whereof let me take this 
hand;" and grasping her right band, 
which she held out to him, he continued: 
** By that catholic faith which my reli- 
gious parents taught me — which if it be 
not in all due integrity, then by that I 
swear which the Roman pontiff* sanc- 
tions, that which in my heart I confess, 
believe, and hold, — and by the true God 
who now bears us, I promise thee, Isa- 
bella, my dearer half, to be thy hus- 
band — and such henceforth I am, if thou 
wilt so elevate me as to make me 
thine." 

Isabella was surprised at Ricaredo's 
words, and her parents were in utter 
astonishment. She knew not what to 
say, nor how to do otherwise than to 
kiss Ricaredo's hand repeatedly, and tell 
him, with tears in her eyes, that she ac- 
cepted him for hers, and yielded herself 
to be bis slave. Ricaredo then pressed 
his lips to the unsightly cheek which in 
its beauty he had never ventured to ap- 
proach; and Isabella's parents solem- 
nized the espousals with tender and 
plenteous tears. 

Ricaredo told them that he would 
contrive, in the manner they should 
afterwards see, to get the marriage with 
the Scottish lady postponed; and that 
when his father should desire to send- 
them all three to Spain, they must not 
refuse, but go and wait for him at Cadiz 
or at Seville for two years, within which 
time he pledged himself to join them, 
should heaven grant him so long to live; 
and should that term expire without 
their seeing him, then they were to set 
it down for certain that some serious im- 
pediment — most likely, death— had in- 
terposed. 

Isabella replied, that she would wait 
for him not only two years, but all the 
years of her life, untU she should be 
convinced that his own was at an end, 
for that she could never survive the in- 
telligence of his death. 

These tender assurances drew fresh 
tears from them all, and Ricaredo with- 
drew, to go and tell his parents that he 
would by no means be married, nor give 
his hand to the Scottish lady, without 
first going to Rome to satisfy his con- 
science. Such arguments on this point 
did he use to them, and to the relatives 
who were come with Clisterna — so the 
Scottish lady was named — ^that, being all 
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catholics, they admitted them without 
dtfiiculty; and Clisterna consented to 
remain at her father-in-law*s house until 
Ricaredo*s return, who had requested the 
postponement for a twelvemonth. 

This being agreed' and ^decided, Ck>- 
taldo informed Ricaredo criT his determi- 
nation to send Isabella aild het parents 
ib Spain; that the queeti' had giv6n him 
permission ; arid that 'perlii^ IsabellaV 
native air wouldiiadten and i^llitate that 
recovery of which she bad begun to shew 
some' symptoms. R;i6iftredo, that he 
inigitt givte no indidltion of his intentions, 
answcmT his fa^er coolly, that he must 
do what he thought best; only he en* 
treated him not-to take from Isabella any 
of the, valuables which ^e queen had 
given her.' ^ ■ • * ' 

Clotaldo promised him that he would' 
not ; and 'the' same day he went to ask 
the queen's leave j both to marry his soif 
to Clisterna, and to send Isabella and 
her parents to Sp^n. The queen gave 
her consent in . both instances, and 
thought Cldtatdo had taken a prudent 
resolution. The v^ry same day, without 
either holding legal consultation, or sub- 
jecting her lady, of the bedchamber to 
judicial examination, she condemned her 
to perpetual exclusion from her office! 
about her peiison/ and to a fine of ten 
thousand escudos in gold for Isabella's 
use. And Earl Arnesto, for giving the 
challenge, she banished from England 
for six years. 

Within four days Arnesto was prepar- 
ed to dei^art in pursuance of his sen- 
tence, and the money was in readiness. 
The queen sent for a rich merchant re- 
siding in London, who, being himself 
a Frenchman, had correspondents in 
France, Italy, and Spain. To him she 
delivered the ten thousand escudos, and 
requested bills for the payment of the 
money to Isabella's father at Seville or 
some-other Spanish port. The merchant, 
reckoning up his discounts and allow- 
ances, told the queen that he would give 
bills, perfectly safe, upon another French 
merchant, his correspondent, at Seville 
— after this miinner. — That he would 
write to Paris to get the bills drawn 
there by another correspondent of his, 
so that they tnight bear a French date 
instead of an English one, communica- 
tion being prohibited between England 
and Spain ; and that then it would only 
be necessary to carry iei letter />f advice 
from him without any dale, but with 
his signature, in order to have the money 
paid over by the merchant at Seville, as 
he would already have received advice to 
that effect from the one at Paris. Fi- 



nally, the queen took so many securitiet 
of the merchant as satisfied liet that the 
transaction was perfectly safe. 

She moreover sent for the master of a 
Flemish vessel which #as to sail the next 
day for France, merely po take a certifi- 
cate from some French port, which 
should enable it to enter a Spanish one, 
ds coming 'fi^om France instead of Eng- 
hmd ; atrfd hitir^e earnestly requested to 
take Isabella- and her- parents onboard, 
an4 with every care foi" their safety and 
good treatment, to land them at' the first 
Spanish port' He- shobld^toueh aU The 
sea-captaih, desirous of gratifying- the 
qucien, told her that he #duld do' so, and 
would land them ei^er at Lisbon, at 
Gadis, or at Seville. • , ' 
^ HaVing taken -Ih^ - mercJhanVs ■ securi • 
des, the- queeh sent' i^6fA to Clotaldo 
that he^'ih^st- not take frdm^ Isabella any 
article' of whdt s^ hiaid - 'given 'her in 
jewels or apparfeh The )iext dayl IsabeDa 
and her parents went to take leave of the' 
queen,' who received them' with'^great 
kindness. She gave then ^hie mercBsSiirs 
letter;, tod niade tUc^ -many add^ional 
presents in money and in articles 6^ plea- 
sure for their voyage. In such ienAs did 
Isabella express her gratitude, that the 
queen felt more than ever bound to do 
her kindness. She then took leave of 
the ladies of the court, who, now that 
she was no longer handsome, desired 
not her departure, finding themselves 
reeved from the envy which they had 
borne her beauty, and well pleased ta 
have the enjoyment of her gracefld con- 
versation. The queen embraced all 
three ; and commending them to their 
good stars, and to the captain's care, and 
requesting Isabella to send her infomuiF- 
tion of her safe arrival in Spain, and 
ever after of her health, through the 
hands of the French merchant, she 
took final leave of herself and her pa- 
rents. 

They einbarked the same evening, not 
without tears from Clotaldo and his lady, ' 
and from all their household, by whom 
Isabella was exceedingly beloved. Ri-^ 
caredo was not present at this parting; 
for, in order to avoid betraying the 
real state of his feelings, he had got 
some of his friends to take him out that 
day on a hnnting party. The presents 
which the Lady Catalina made to Isijbella 
for her voyage were many ; hfer 'embrsbes, 
endless; her tears, abundant; her injunc- 
tions that she would write, without 
number; and Isabella and her ^rents 
answered them with such ample acknow- 
ledgments, that those whom they left 
weeping, they still left satisfied. . 
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(Concluded.) 
Chapter V. 
That night, then, the vessel set sail; 
and the wind being fair, after touching 
on the French coast, and taking in the 
papers necessary for its admission into a 
Spanish port, in thirty days it entered 
within the bar of Cadiz, where Isabella's 
parents and herself disembarked ; and 
the former, being speedily recognized 
by the whole city, were welcomed with 
every mark of satisfaction. They re- 
ceived a thousand congratulations on 
their recovery of Isabella, as also on 
their own deliverance out of the hands 
of the Moors who had captured them 
(for that circumstance had been learned 
from the captives whom Ricaredo's gene- 
rosity had liberated), and on the liberty 
which the English had granted them. 

Already did t^bella begin to shew 
strong si^s of p^ day recovering her 
former beauty.' For a little more than 
a month they remained at Cadiz, rest- 
ing from the fatigues of their voyage ; 
and then they went to Seville, to see if 
the ten thousand ducats would be duly 
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pfdd, for which they had a draft upon 
the French merchant. Two aays after 
their arrival, they looked out for him, 
found him, and delivered to him the 
letter they had brought from the French 
merchant of London. He recognized it 
as genuine; and told them, that he 
could not pay the money until the letters 
and the advice should duly reach him 
from Paris; but that he was in daily 
expectation of their arrivaL 

Isabella's parents hired a good house, 
fronting the convent of Santa Paula; 
for one of the nuns in that religious 
house was their niece, remarkable for 
the exquisite sweetness of her voice; 
and so they chose that situation, both in 
order to have her near them, and because 
Isabella had told Ricaredo, that^ if he 
came to look for her, he would find her 
at Seville, where her cousin, the nun of 
Santa Paula's, would tell him the place 
of her abode ; and that in order to find 
her cousin, he would only need to 
inquire for the nun with the finest 
voice in the whoW convent — which token 
he would be sure not to forget. 

It was forty days longer before the 
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achriees from Parts arrived; and two 
days after their arrival, the French mer- 
chant delivered the ten thousand ducats 
to Isabella, and she to her parents ; with 
which sum, together with something 
more, which they realized by disposing 
of some of Isabella's numerous jewel^ 
her father resumed his mercantile pro- 
fession, to the wonder of those who were 
acquainted with his heavy losses. In a 
few months, his ruined credit began to 
be re-established, and Isabella's charms 
regained their fonner perfection so 
thoroughly, that when female beauty 
was the theme, all awarded the palm to 
La Eapanola Ingbaa, by which name, as 
well as by her beauty, she was known to 
the whole city. 

Through the hands of the French 
merchant at Seville, Isabella and her 
parents wrote to the Queen of Eng- 
land an account of their arrival, with all 
the expressions of gratitude and sub- 
mission called for l:^ the many fiivours 
they had received finm her. They like- 
Wise wrote to Clotaldo and the lady 
Catalina ; Isabella calling them her father 
and mother, and her parents^ their master 
and mistress. From the queen they 
had jio reply ; but iVom Clotiddo and his 
lady they received one, congratulating 
them on their safe arrival, and inform- 
ing them that their son Ricaredo, the 
next day after they set sail, had departed 
for France, and thence to other parts, 
whither it behoved him . to go for the 
security of his conscience ; adding other 
matters in their letter, in terms of great 
affection, with many kind assurances. 
To this letter they wrote an answer, no 
less courteous and affectionate than it 
was grateful. 

Isabella at once imagined, that Ri- 
caredo had quitted England on purpose 
to come and look for her in Spain. 
Encouraged by this hope, she lived per- 
fectly happy ; and strove to spend h^r 
time in such a manner that when Ri- 
caredo should arrive at Seville, tH^ fame 
of her virtues should reach his ears even 
before the place of her abode. She 
seldom or never went out of her own 
house, except to the convent; nor ap- 
peared in any holiday processions, but 
such as took place there. It was only 
in her thoughts that she went from her 
oratory at home, on the Fridays in Lent, 
the most holy station of the cross, and 
the seven verdderos of the Holy Spirit, 
She never visited the river ; nor went to 
Triana ; nor attended the general re- 
joicing at the field of Tablada and the 
Xeres gate, on tlie great holiday of St. 



Sebastian, which multitudes almost 
countless assemble to celebrate. In 
short, she never went to any public or 
other festivity in Seville; she passed 
the whole time in her seclusion, her 
prayers, and her virtuous desbes, ex- 
pecting Ricaredo. 

This close retirement of hers, in- 
flamed the desires not only of the 
gallants of that quarter of the town, 
but of all who had once beheld her; 
whence her street was haunted by music 
in the night, and by cantering horsemen 
in the day. This studious keeping her- 
self from view, and the desire of so 
many to see her, occasioned, too, the 
enriching of the toilettes of divers kind 
ladies who undertook to be the first in 
soliciting Isabella ; and some there were 
who thought fit to try the effect of ma- 
gical spells, although they are nothing 
but absurdity and delusion. But 
against all, Isabella was proof, as the 
rock in the midst of the ocean is, against 
the winds and waves which beat against 
it, but move it not. 

A year and a half bad already elapsed, 
when the approaching expiration of the 
two years* term assigned by Ricaredo, 
began more than ever to swell the heart 
of Isabella with anxious expectancy. 
Already did she fancy her husband arriv- 
ing — that she had him before her eyes- 
was asking him what obstacles had de- 
tained him so long ; — already was she 
listening to his excuses ;7r-a]ready was she 
forgiving him, embracing him, and re- 
ceiving him to her inmost heart ; — when 
there came to her hands a letter from 
the lady Catalina, dated at London fifty 
days before, and written in English, as 
follows : — 

"My dearest daughter, — you well 
know Ricaredo's servant, Guillarte. 
This man went with him on the journey 
which, in a former letter, I informed 
you that Ricaredo had taken to France 
and elsewhere, the day after your de- 
parture. 

*' This same Guillarte, then, at the end 
of six months, during which we had no 
tidings of my son, entered our gates yes- 
terday with the news that Earl Amesto 
had treacherously slain Ricaredo in 
France. Only think, my daughter, what 
his father and I, and his wife, must have 
felt at this intelligence, which was such 
as left us no room to doubt of our mis- 
fortune. 

" What Clotaldo and myself have once 
more to beg of you, my dearest daugh- 
ter, is, that you will earnestly commend 
the sold of Ricaredo to God s mercy— -a 
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btfadlt w«ll m erftN i bj one wb^ m yon 
kmohti loved y«u so w^. You will aUo 
pray o«ur Lord to grant us patience and 
a happy end — as we will snppUcate him 
to grant them to thee, and to thy 
parents many yean lo livB.'' 

Fwom. the hand^wrtting, and the sijgo 
nature, Isabella could not doubt that the 
aecoiint of her husband's death was tf ue. 
She knew his man GuiUarte tery well ; 
she knew that he was Moustomed to 
speak the tmtby and eould neither haTe 
had will nor occasion to fehri<iate that 
story of his master's death; s^l less 
ecNild his mother the lady Catalina hare 
inrented it-~8itMtesbe hadnerwnointereit 
•n sending her svehmdancholy news. IM 
short, she eOuld neither find nor imagine 
anything to banish fr6m her the convio- 
tioii that the tidings of her calamity 
were tmcb 

When she had finished reading the 
letter-*^ withont shedding a tear, or iiiew»- 
ingany sign of griefu-«wtth acalm ooiil»- 
«enanoei ^nd seemingly tranquil bosom 
— ^ftie rose from a ooiioh on which she 
was'seated. walked into aH orajtory, and 
kneelhig down before the sacred image of 
he^ enieiied Redeemer, she votred to take 
the mdnoBtte ▼^L— whidh the might do, 
now that she considered herself a widow. 
Her parents prudently dissembled the 
pain which the moumfnl news had given 
them, that they might be able to console 
Isabella in the bitterliess of hers. But 
ahtf, as if hear own grief were over, 
asBoaged as it was by the holy and re** 
ligious resolution she had taken, admi«- 
flistened eonsiriation to hdr parents. 

She i niiiu he d them of her intention ; 
•nd.th^ adhriscd her net lo execute it 
until the two years which Rlcaredo had 
fahikself Assigned as the term of his ar- 
rival sheuld ha»e expited ; as the &ot of 
his death would thn be confirmed be<^ 
yond a doubt, and dte might change her 
oonditita wkh the greater seottrity. To 
^is Isabella consented ( and the mx 
nontha and a half whieh had to elapse 
beiate the two years should be com* 
{deted, she ^toiployed in reygrous exer* 
cites, and in* making the arrangements 
fiir her adaaJasion into the consent, 
having made choiee (Of that of Santa 
IVihda, in iNiich her «a«sin was. 

- The t#oyetfra' ten|t at iengdi expired* 
and the day for 'taking the'v^l ieu-rived ; 
the news of whieh spread, through the 
city; and of those wlio knew. Isabella by 
'^glit,- tfaoao who, fltetraoted by her ikme 
o^, cdowded the oonvebt and the short 
spao^ b^Dween ifcand her paroits' housei 
tiiafriends wfa^ma her fiftther invited^ and 



others whom they brought w|th them, 
wtBs composed for Isabella one of the 
most distinguished attendences that had 
ever been seen in Seville on the like 
occasion. 

There were present the assiMaUe, or 
chief magisia-ate of the oity, the promor 
of the cathedral^ and the archbishop's 
Yiear, with all the noblesse of title that 
were then in the town; so great, a desire 
had they all to look upon the splendour of 
Isabella's beauty, which lor so many 
months had beeh eclipsed from their 
view*. 

As it is the cuAem for yOung women 
when about to take the veil, to go as 
ekjgaiktly dressed aA possible — as pre- 
paring to oasft off all remains of worldly 
vanity — Isabella resolved to apparel 
herself as brilliantly as she conld g and 
so she put on the very same dress that 
she had worn when she went for the first 
time before the queen of England, the 
richness and splendour of whieh have 
Idready been described. The. pearls and 
the magnificent diamond ritig were 
brought ft)rth, together with the value- 
Ue neoklace and girdle. In this array, 
and with her graceful step, giving ooca^ 
sion for all who beheld her to bless God 
in her glorious oountenance, Isabella 
set out from her home on foot, as its 
close vicinity to the convent rendoed 
the use of carriages unnecessary* 

They found the concourse of people^ 
however, so great as to make them re- 
gret that they bad not ordered the car- 
riages; for it was with difficulty that 
they could make their way to the con- 
vent. Some blessed her parents ; others 
blessed heaven thiit had gifted her with 
eo much beauty ; some stood on tiptoe 
to look at her ; others, having seen her 
0noe, ran forward to look at her again $ 
—and the person who seemed to do so 
the most eagerly— so much eo» indeedy 
that it was remarked by many — ^was. A 
JBBIL in the dress worn by captives lately 
redeemed, with a badge Of the order of 
the Trinity on his breast, in token of his 
havitig bem ransomed by the dms of bil 
deliverers. 

This captive^ then» at the V6ry mo- 
ment when Isabella was Just stepping 
under the porch of the conyent, into 
trhich, aeeording, to custom, the prioress 
and nuns, with the cTods, were come out 
to receive her, cried , out aloud* <* Stay) 
Isabella* stay->-for while J tun alive) thou 
canst not take the veiU" 

At. this exclamatioh,. Isabella and her 
parents looked rchuidi and ««w tber^ 
^e^med captive in question,.. making his 
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way towards them through the crowd ; 
and a round light-blue hat which he 
wore, falling from his head, discovered a 
profiuion of tangled locks, hanging in 
golden ringlets, and a complexion of 
mingled white and carnation, which at 
once told all who beheld him, that he 
was a foreigner. At length, stumbling 
along as well as he was able, he arrived 
where Isabella was ; and laying hold of 
her hand, he said, hurriedly — " Do you 
know me, Isabella? In me you see 
your husband Ricaredo." 

«« Yes,»* said Isabella, *' I do know 
you — ^if, indeed, you be not a phantom, 
oome only to disturb me." 

Her parents took hold of him, looked 
earnestly in his fece; and soon ^recog- 
nized Ricaredo himself in the person of 
the captive; while he, fSsilling on his 
knees before Isabella, entreated her that 
the strangeness of the garb in which she 
beheld him might not hinder her full 
recognition, nor his fallen fortune pre- 
vent her from keeping the word which 
they had pledged to each other. 

Isabella, notwithstanding the impres- 
sion made upon her mind by the letter 
from Rioaredo's mother, containing the 
'news of his death, was inclined to give 
more credit to the evidence of her eyes, 
as to the fiict before her ; and so, em- 
bracing the captive, she said, " You, my 
dearest sir, are undoubtedly he who alone 
can hinder my religious determination — 
you are undoubtedly the partner of my 
soul — for you are indeed my husband — 
your image is engraven on my memory, 
and treasured in my heart. The tidings 
which my lady, your mother^ wrote me 
of your death, although, indeed, they did 
not take my life, maide me devote it to 
the cloister, which at this very moment 
I was going to enter. But since God, 
by interposing so just an impediment, 
shews his will to be otherwise, it is not 
in our power, nor does it become me, to 
oppose it. Come^ sir, to my parents' 
house, which is your own; and there I 
will become yours, according to the 
forms which our holy catholic fiiith re- 
quires." 

AU this discourse being heard by the 
bystanders, «nd among the rest by the 
assistente, and the archbishop's vicar And 
provisor, filled them with wonder and 
amasement ; and they desired to be im- 
mediately informed what all that story 
was about, who that stranger was, and 
what marriage they were talking of* 

To this, Isabella's fother made answer, 
that the story required a different place, 
and some litUe time, wherein to tell it ; 



and so be begged of all those who de- 
sired to know it, that they would go 
back to his house, since it was so short 
a distance ; and that there it should be 
related to them in such wise, that they 
should rest satisfied of its truth, and in 
admiration at so great and extraordinary 
an event. 

Here one of the spectators called out 
aloud: — *< Sirs, that youth is a great 
English corsair — I know him wdl — ^it 
was he that, a little more than two years 
ago, took from the Algerine pirates the 
Portuguese ship coming from the 
Indies. Without doubt he is the same— 
for I know him, because he gave me my 
liberty, and money wherewith to go to 
Spain — and not to me only, but to t^ee 
hundred captives besides." 

These words caused a fresh sensatioo 
among the multitude, and made them 
all additionally ei^r to hear the expla- 
nation of so intricate a matter. In fine^ 
the principal among the persons present, 
including the assistente and the two 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, attended Isa- 
bella back to her own houses leaving the 
nuns in sorrow, disappointment, aii4 
tears, at the loss which they sustained io 
failing to add the beauteous Isabella to 
thdr sisterhood. 

Chap. VI. 
Having entered a large saloon in her 
parents' house, Isabdla made those 
who accompanied her be seated. Andl 
although Ricaredo was ready to enter 
upon the relation of his story, yet 
he thought he had better entrust it to 
the judicious lips of Isabella than tc his 
own, which were not very fluent in the 
Castilian language. 

The whole company were silent, list* 
ening with breathless attention to the 
words of Isabella, wlio now commenced 
her narrative — whi^ I must sum up bj 
saying, that she told them all that had 
happened to her fit>m the day when 
Clotaldo stole her from Cadis, until her 
return to that place^-4relating also Rica- 
redo's battle with the Turks, his gene- 
rosity to the Christian captives — the 
troth which they had mutually plighted 
— his promise to join her within two 
years-— and the news she had received of 
his death, the apparmt certainty of 
which had led her to the resolution 
whidi they had witnessed, of entering 
the cloister. She extolled the generosttji 
of the queen, the religious constancy of 
Ricaredo and his parents, and ended 
with sayings that Ricaredo would mform 
them what had happened to him 
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his depnrtura from London, undl the 
present moment that they nw him in 
the gMrb of a eq»tlye» with a badge de- 
noting that he had been ranaomed by 
afans. 

** I hare ao," said Riearedo ; "and 
now in few words let me sum up the 
long story of my yioiasitudes. 

'* After my departure from London, 
to avoid the marriage whidi I could not 
contract with Clist^na, the young Soot- 
tidi catholic whom, as Isabella has told 
you, my parents wished me to marry, — 
takingwith me Guillarte, the man who, 
as my mother writes, carried to London 
the news of my deatl^— passing through 
France, I arrived at Rtmie, where my 
soul was comforted, and my fidth 
strengthened : 1 kissed the feet of the 
supreme pontiff; and confessed my sins 
to the grand-penitentiary, from whom I 
received absolution, and the necessary 
certifications of my confession and re- 
pentance, and the entire submission 
which I had made to our universal mother 
the Church. I then visited the number- 
less holy places in that holy city; and of 
two thousand escudos which I had in 
gold, I ddivered sixteen hundred to an 
exchange-broker, who gave me an order 
for that amount upon one Roqui, a Flo- 
rentine, residing in this city. With the 
remaining iofur hundred, intending to 
come to Spain, I set out for Genoa, 
where I had learned that there were two 
galleys bdonging to that state, about to 
depart for S^n. 

^ I arrived, with my servant Guillarte, 
at a place called Aquq[>endente, which, 
on the way from Rmne to Florence, is 
the last in the papal states ; and at an 
inn there, at whidi I alighted, I found 
Earl Arnesto, my mortiu enemy, who, 
with four servants in disguise, and more 
for the sake of curiosity dum religion, 
was goings I understood, to Rome. 
Feeling certain that they had not recog- 
nised me, I shut myself up in a room 
with my servant, anxiously awaiting the 
nigfatfell, at which hour I had resolved. 
to remove to another inn. This, how- 
ever, I did not do, for I satisfied myself, 
from the careless air of the Earl and bis 
attendants, that I had not been dis- 
covered. I supped in my chamber — 
fastened the door — laid my sword ready — 
commended myself to God — ^but thought 
it beUer not to go to bed. My servant 
was sleeping soundly, and I mysdf was 
slumbering in a chair, when, a little 
after midnight, I was awakened by those 
who nought to make me sleep the sleep 
everlasting. Four pistols were dis- 



diarged at me, as I afterwards learned, 
by tiie Earl and his servants; and, 
leaving me for dead, having got their 
horses ready to start, they rode off, 
telling the innkeeper to bury me, for that 
I was a man of rank. My servant, as 
the innkeeper i^lerwards told me, awoke 
at the noise ; and, in his fright, jumped 
out at a window looking into a small 
court, and crying out, *' Woe is me ! — 
they've killed my master V* ran out of 
the inn with such terror, as it should 
seem, that he never stopped until he got 
to London — since it was he that earned 
thither the news of my death. 

'* The people of the inn came up, and 
found me pierced with four bullets and 
a number (k small shot, but in such parts 
that not one of the wounds was mortal. 
I asked to be confessed, and to recmve 
the other sacraments, like a true catholic. 
They were administered accordingly; 
I received surgical aid; and in two 
months' time, but not before, I was able 
to continue my journey, and proceed to 
Genoa, where I found that no passage 
was to be obtained, except in two feluc- 
cas, which were hired by two Spanish 
gentlemen and myself; the one to go 
before on the look out, the other to carry 
ourselves. 

** With this precaution, we embarked, 
and navigated coastwise, not intending 
to cross the Gulf; but on reaching a 
point off the French coast oslled Les 
Trois MarieSf with our first felucca keep- 
ing the look-out, there came suddenly 
out of a creek, two Turkish gaHots, 
which, the one taking us on the side 
towards the sea, and the other on that 
next the land when we were preparing 
to make for it, shut us in between them, 
and captured us. They no sooner had 
us on board, than they stripped us even 
to the skin. They took out of the 
feluccas everything they contained, and 
then, instead of sinking them, let them 
drift ashore, saying that they would serve 
them some other time to convey another 
gaUma, as they call the plunder which 
they take from the Christians. 

** You may well believe me when I 
say, that I felt my captivity to the bottom 
of my heart, and more especially the 
loss c^ the papers I had brought from 
Rome, which I carried in a tin case, 
together with the bill for the sixteen 
hundred ducats. But my better fortune 
so ordained it that they feil into the hands 
of a Christian captive, a Spaniard, who 
took care of them ; for had they come 
into the possession of the Turks, I should 
have had to pay for my ransom the 
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attcmnt bftfae bill at least, m they would 
have ascertained to whom it belonged. 

*<Tbej> carried lis to Algiers, where 
I found that the brethren of the most 
holy Trinity were at that time transaet- 
ing the redemption of oajptives. I spc^e 
to them$ told them who I was; and 
they, moved by charity, although I was 
a foreigner, ransomed me after this 
manner.— They were to give for me 
three hundred duoats ; one hundred to 
be paid down, and the other two hun- 
dred when the vessel bearing the alms 
should come again, to ransom the fether 
of the order of the Redemption, who was 
left in Algiers, in pledge for ibmr thou- 
sand ducats which he had expended over 
and above the sum he had with him ; — 
for to that length of pity and genero^Uy 
does the charity of those good brethren 
extend, that they give dieir own liberty 
in exchange for that of others, and remain 
in captivity to ransom the captive. In 
addition to the blessing of my liberty, I 
recovered the lost case containing the 
papers from Rome, and the draft upon 
Seville: I shewed the latter to the 
blessed father of the Redemption who 
had ransomed me, and offered him five 
hundred ducats over the amount of my 
ransom, in aid of his charitable offices. 

« It was almost a twelvemonth before 
tidings arrived of the return of the alms- 
ship ; and all tiiat I experienced in that 
twelvemonth, could I here relate it, 
would form a history by itself. I shall 
therefore only tell you, that I was recog- 
nised by one of the twenty Turks to 
whom I had given their liberty along 
with the Christians already mentioned ; 
and the man was' so grateful and so 
honouraUe that he would not disclose 
who I was; for had the Turks discovered 
me to be the same who had sunk their 
two vessels and taken from them the 
great Indian ship, they would either 
have put me to death, or have sent me as 
a present to the grand signior, which 
would have made me a captive for life. 

<* In fine, the father of the Redemption 
accompanied myself and fifty other ran- 
som^ Christians to Spain. At Valencia, 
we performed the general procession and 
thanksgiving ; and f^om thence each one 
set out whithersoever he pleased, bearing 
with him the ensign of his liberation in 
this habit which I wear. I arrived to- 
day at this city, with so ardent a desire 
to behold my bride Isabella, that the 
very first thing I did was to inquire for 
the convent where they were to give me 
news of her. What has happened to me 
there you have already seen : what you 
have yet to see is, these papers, in order 



that they may' verify iny story, which is 
no lesf wtmderfiil than true." 

So saying, he took out of a 4iR case 
the papers he had xtientkaied, and prot 
them into the hands of the provisor, who, 
together with the iassisteDtc, examined 
them, and found nothing in them 'that 
could lead him to doubt the ftuJta 
which Ricaredo had related. For the 
greateiS»nfirmatioB of their trntii, hea>' 
ven had so ordained it' that ther Fknren-- 
tine noerchaat YAmmlf, upon whom the 
bill for sixteen hundivd dncata wm» 
drawn, was present all the whfle: ho 
now requested that thebiU might be 
shewn to him ; and vipon looking ait it 
he acknowledged it to be genuine, and 
ofiered immediate ^yment, as he had 
received advice of the transactk» many 
months before. And all these eiroum* 
stances increased the general astoaMv- 
ment and admiration. 

Ricaredo repeated his offer of the five' 
hundred ducats. The assistente em- 
braced Ricaredo, tiien Isabella^ parents,' 
and then herself, ofibring his services to 
them all in the most courteoua* terms. 
The two ecclesiastical dignitaries did the- 
same; and requested Isabella to write 
out all that story, in order that their lord- 
the archbishop might read it; which 
accordingly she promised to do. 

The' deep silence which the bystanders- 
had l^pt while listening to the extra- 
ordinary narration, was now brekea by 
the praises which they ofibred up to God 
for his wonderful works ; they then took 
their leave, after tendering all of them, 
from the greatest to the Imt, their con- 
gratulaitions to Isabella, Ricaredo, and 
their parents; who entrealed the assistente 
that tlheir nupdids, which they intended 
to celebrate in a #edc, might be boMoured 
with his pr o s o iK ^ 

The assistente, with the greatest 
pleasure, acceded to their request i and 
accordingly, in a w«ek frtMn that tiine, 
he attended them, accompanied by aU 
the persons of most consequenee in the 
city. 

Through these vicissitudes, and with 
theseciroumstances, did Isabella's parents 
recover their daughter and repair their 
fortune;- and she, by the fkvour ef 
heaven, and the aid of her many viiCiics, 
in spite of so many obstacles, obtained 
sb distinguished a husband as Ricaredo; 
in whosQ society she is thought to be still 
living, in the bouses which they rented 
opposite the convent of Santa Paula, 
and whidi they afterwards purchased 
fVom the heirs of a gentleman of Burgos, 
named Hernando de Cifbentes. 

This tale may teach^ the force of 
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Tirtue and the power of beauty; since 
they are able, not only both together, 
but each of them singly, to captivate the 
hearts of enemies themselves ; — and that 
heaven, when it pleases, can make our 
greatest calamities conduce to our 
greatest prosperity. 



THE POLICE OF VIENNA. 

(From the French,) 

Tkavxllvrs complain of the custom- 
house difficulties and vexations of the 
Austrian empire ; the army ofdotumiers 
so inquisitive, dictatorial, and suspicious, 
so formal, grave, and implacable in the 
fulfilment of their troublesome duties. 
But after all, there is nothing so dread- 
fal in their ministration — provided 
always that one takes the proper method 
in dealing with them. Reproaches, 
threats, arguments, and entreaties are all 
thrown away ; but the application of a 
few florins mhkes them 6s tractable as a 
trained spaniel. And the beauty of it is, 
that no tact or management is requisite in 
the administration of the panacea ; you 
may make your bargain in broad day> 
light, and before the eyes of all the world. 
In facit, there is a regular tariff of bribes 
— or to speak more gingerly, douceurs — 
wbidi ought to be printed in the guide- 
book. To exempt a carpet-bag from 
inspection, the fee is twelve kreutzers; 
a portmanteau twenty ; and a fiiU-sized 
trunk will be let alone for forty ! 

But the police is quite another afiair. 
Here there is no bargain to be made, no 
subordinate to be mollified. Whether 
you like it or not, the customary for- 
malities must be undergone, the strictest 
and most comprehensive examination 
must be submitted to. You are required 
to declare your name, your means of 
living, your profession, whence you 
come, whither you intend to go, the 
objects of your journey ; and to exhibit 
your letters of credit and of introduction. 
If you come direct from England or from 
Paris, the inquiry assumes a still more 
serious character ; and if perchance your 
pursuits are either literary or legal, your 
position begins to be troublesome; 
authors and lawyers are regarded with 
peculiar suspicion by the agents of tlie 
Austrian police. Huge books are exa- 
mined, files of papers are ransacked, to 
see if your name is not already entered 
in red letters — if it has not been ap- 
pended to some pernicious article in a 
political journal, or enrolled among the 
ranks of the carbonari, the " friends of 



the people, *' or the bvrschensehaf. If at 
last it is found unconnected with either of 
these dreaded and noxious objects, your 
"permit of residence " is delivered to you, 
but with hesitation and many suspicious 
looks ; but do not be in haste to congra- 
tulate yourself. The alarm has been 
given; the secret agents know you, 
watch you, surround you at every step 
and in every situation — in the streets, at 
your meals, in your occupations and 
amusements, even in your very bed. The 
humble menial, in jacket and green' 
apron, who brushes your coat in the 
morning before you rise, is a spy of the 
police ; so is the porter who takes your 
letters to the post-office — the shopman 
who sells you a watch-ribbon or a sheet 
of paper — the wretched girl who accosts 
you at the corner of the street, as you 
return late at night from the opera — the 
sexton who conducts you through a 
church or a cathedral — the polite stranger 
who helps you at table, or hands you the 
newspaper in a coflee>house. At Vienna 
nothing is too unimportant for investi- 
gation; conversations are listened to — 
letters opened — movements, however 
trifling, carefully noted — every thing 
falls into that vast, all-grasping, inevi- 
table reservoir which is called the police; 
and one might almost suppose that 
Mettemich kept spies upon himselfj so 
integral a part of his system is universal 
espionage — like the miser, who used to 
rob himself at night for fear that others 
should do it for him. 

To live perfectly unsuspected at 
Vienna, it would not be sufficient to 
possess a proud and ancient title, and to 
be well known as a thorough -going 
aristocrat; for man is an inconstant 
animal, and dukes and marquises have 
been known to turn out very radicals. 
The greatest certainty would lie in 
being deaf, dumb, and blind ; or at least 
in a condition similar to that of a certain 
Prussian philosopher, who had laboured 
so hard in study, thought and written so 
much, devoted himself with such ardour 
to science, that his physical strength 
gave way under the constant attrition of 
his indefetigable mental energy, and he 
became so ill and feeble, that h» Gfe was 
at one time thought in danger. At 
length, after a whole course of medicine, 
and an inconceivable multitude of reme- 
dies, which his watchings and intellectual 
labours rendered perfectly useless, his 
physicians told him that they could do 
nothing for him — die he must — unless 
he gave up study, and abstained from 
thinking. 
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" And whers shall I go, then — what 
shall I do, if I must not think ? " said 
the patient. 

« Go ! '* answered the medical gentle- 
men ; " go to Austria." 

Thereupon a passport for Vienna was 
procured, on which was written in a bold, 
plain hand, "if. ^., private gentleman^ 
commanded by hiiphyndans not to thinks'* 
and when he arrived at Vienna, and the 
police-officers read the inscription, the 
gates were opened wide, and a guard of 
honour turned out for his reception. 

The man who stands at the head of 
thb vast system — who knows all its 
agents, means and actions — in whose 
hand are united its innumerable wires — 
is Prince Metternich ; it is he who is 
really sovereign judge and absolute mas- 
ter of Austria. From him all instruc- 
tions emanate ; to him, in the last resort, 
all controversies and questions are re- 
ferred. A word from his mouth would 
bear us in triumphal procession firom the 
frontiers to the capital; another would 
consign us to the dungeons of Olmutz. 
I have seen him once— this man without 
parallel in the world, unless it be the 
Prince de Talleyrand — this man, whose 
head has whitened amid the windings 
and intrigues of diplomacy — who decreed 
the ruin of the first Napoleon, and the 
death of the second — who wrote and read 



despatches while the thuoderi of th» 
Corsican were pealing at Austerlitx, at 
Jena, at Moscow and Madrid-— and who, ^ 
after the victories of the French had 
shaken the world, stepped firom his cabi- 
net to send their emperor to St. Helena, 
and place himself at the head of the Ger- 
man confederation, in his stead. I have 
seen him once — the potent minister before 
whom every head was bent, the smiling 
courtier, whose very look was flattery. 
I gazed long and earnestly upon that 
calm and unwrinkled brow ; that counte-'- 
nance which always bears a thoughtful 
expression, but never reveals more of 
what is passing within than its master 
pleases — thone Tips which smile upon you 
while the eyes are reading your very heart. 
His coming was watched with anxiety — 
all eyes followed his movements, all ears 
were attentive to catch his slightest word. 
He moved around the courtly circle, like 
a political machine; but no sooner was 
the prescribed circuit finished, than he 
turned, as if glad to escape from a long 
and wearisome constraint, and seated 
himself by the side of his latdy-married 
wife. And she, young, lovely, gracious, 
animated and glittering with jewels, con- 
trasted with that impersonation of diplo- 
macy like the new-born liberty of nations 
with the superannuated principle of ab- 
solute hereditary sway. J. G. W. 



TRADESMEN'S TOKENS. 




Wx here present our readers with a 
representation of the hal^enny token of 
Master Backster, the host of the Mother 
Red Cap, in Holloway, in the reign of 
the most religious and gracious king 
Charles the Second. It is a fair speci- 
men of the substitute for small change 
at that period, both in its execution and 
the orthography of its inscription. Evelyn 
in his folio of strange jumble, entitled 
" Numismata, or a Discourse of Medals, 
ancient and modem,** incidentally men- 
tions these * pledges for a halfpenny.' 
*' The tokens," says he, " whi«h every 
tavern and tippling house (in the^j^ys of 
late anarchy and confusion among us| pre- 
sumed to stamp and utter for immediate 
exchange, as they were passable throligh 



the neighbourhood, which, though seldom 
reaching further than the next street or 
two, may happily in after times come to 
exercise and busy the learned critic what 
they should signifie, and fill whole volumes 
with their coi^ectures." — 

Few of our readers can be altogether 
unacquainted with the tradesmen's tokens 
so common in the seventeenth century; 
but they are probably ignorant of the 
cause of the evil. The silver penny, in 
the earliest Saxon times, weighed twenty- 
four grains; hence our term penny- 
weight ; but in the time of Edward the 
Confessor it had declined considerably, 
and continued to decline until the reign 
of James I, when it contained only 7f 
grains. Th^ coinage of its half was then 
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out of the question, and many i 
were propoied upon the coming of that 
prince to the throne, for coining farthing 
tokens. Three years before the death of 
Elisabeth, she was again pressed to accede 
to a proposition which had been previous- 
ly made to her ; but with her charao 
teristic obstinacy she declared her resolu- 
tion never to consent to a copper money. 

The reasons stated to James, were the 
same as those which had been urged 
with his predecessor; namely, the in- 
fringement of the prerogative by private 
individuals, who issued tokens and 
pledges for a halfpenny, in great num^ 
bers ; the loss to the poor by their not 
being universally current, and the want 
of them to bestow in charity. What 
king could resist such a plea as the last 1 
90 Jartking tokens appeared, the charita- 
ble feelings of the leiges found vent, and 
copper coin rattled in the pouches of the 
halt, the lame, and the blind. In those 
days^ a pious wish that the donor might 
enter by the straight gate, was exchanged 
fiir one of these little pieces against 
which Elisabeth felt such peculiar hor- 
ror. 

In July, 1626, a patent for coining 
iarthing tokens was granted for seven- 
teen years, to Frances Duchess Dowager 
of Richmond, and others. Forgeries 
were however very numerous, and some 
of them were probably executed so in- 
geniously, as to puzzle those who were 
authorized to coin farthings. Great 
confusion consequently took place.' The 
patentees refused to acknowledge those 
which they pretended were not of their 
issue, and vast numbers being thrown on 
the hands of the people, caused much 
distress. At this time, it is said, there 
was at least a hundred thousand poimds* 
worth dispersed. 

The great quantity of royal tokens 
uttered by the patentees, the number of 
counterfeits which were mingled with 
them, and the refusal of the patentees to 
change them, at length put an entire 
stop to the currency, and in 1762 they 
were abolished by proclamation. In the 
tenth year of Charles the First — Hawkes 
and others, were fined and set in the 
pillory, for forging the authorized farth- 
ing tokens. 

The Mother Bed-cap was situated at 
upper HoUoway, between the three and 
four mile stones, and we believe a public 
house with the same sign, still stands on 
its site. HoUoway appears to have been 
a favourite resort of the Londoners, on 
holidays, in the seventeenth century. 
In an old comedy, entitled <^ Jack Drum's 



Entertainment," printed' in 1601, the 

following delectable verses ooeur : — 

Skip it and trip it. nimbly, nioBbly, 

Tickle it, tickle it iDfdly; 

Strike ap the tabor for the wencbea* fivoor. 

Tickle it, tickle it iQsdly. 

hex ju be scene on Highgate greene. 

To dance for the honour of HoUoway ; 

Since we are come hither, let's spare for no 

leather. 
To dance for the honour of HoUoway, 

llie holiday folks, no doubt, sought the 
fresco of the Mother Red-cap, after dan- 
cing themselves out of breath. Drunken 
Barnaby, in his " Itinerarie," visited 
the Mother Red-cap, and did not meet 
the best of company, as may be inferred. 
fh>m the following lines, which our 
reader will forgive us for not translating. 

" Yeni Hollowell, PUmm Rvbrtim, 
In cohortem mulibrem ; 
Me Adonldem vocant omnes 
MeretricUB«bylonis; 
Tangnnt, tinguQt, molliont, mukent. 
At egentem foris pulsant." 

Civis. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF 
EUROPE. 

BT AN AMXRICAK. 

No. I. 

Trieste, its extensive Commerce-^Hospitality of 
Mr. Moore— Ruins of Pola— Immense Am- 
phithealre—VillaieofPoIa— Coast of Dalmatla, 
of Apulia and Calabria— Otraato—Saih for 
the Isles of Greece. 

TaixsTB is certainly a most asreeable 
place. Its streets are beautifully paved 
and clean, its houses new and wdl built, 
and its diops as handsome and as well 
stocked with every variety of things as 
those of Paris. Its immense commerce 
brings all nations to its port, and it is 
quite the commercial centre of the con- 
tinent. The Turk smokes cross-legged 
in the cafet the English merchant has his 
box in the country and his snug esta« 
blishment in town; the Italian has his 
opera, and his wife her cavalier, the Yan- 
kee captain lus respectable boarding- 
house, and the German his four meals a 
day at a hotel dyed brown with tobacco. 
Every nation is at home in Trieste. 

The society is beyond what is common 
in a European mercantile city. The 
English are numerous enough to support 
a church ; and the circle, of which our 
hospitable consul is the centre, is one of 
the most refined and agreeable it has 
been my happiness to meet. The friends 
of Mr. Moore have pressed every possible 
civility and kindness upon the commodore 
and his officers, and his own house has 
been literally our home on shore. It is 
the curse of this volant life, otherwise so 
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attractive, that k9 frequent partings vr^ 
bitter in profportion to its good fortune. 
We make friends .but to loaei them. 

We got -under weigh with a light 
breeze this morning, and stole gently out 
of the b8}[. The remembranoe of a thou* 
sand kindnesses made o«ir anchors lift 
heavily. We waved our handkerchief 
to the coqsuli whose balconies were filled 
with his charming family watching our 
departure, and, with a freshening wind* 
disappeared around the point, and put up 
our helm for Pola. 

The ruins of Pola^ though among the 
first in the world, are seldom visited. 
They lie on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, at the head of a superb natural 
bay, far from any populous town, and 
are seen only by the chance trader who 
hugs the shore for the land-breece, or the 
Albanian robber who looks down upon 
them with wonder fVom the mountains. 
What their age is I cannot say nearly. 
The country was conquered by the 
Romans about one hundred years before 
the time of onr Saviour, and the amphi- 
theatreand temples were probably erected 
soon after. 

We ran into the bay with the other 
frigate close astern^ and anchored off a 
small green island which shuts in the 
inner harbour. There is deep water up 
to the ancient town on either side, and it 
seems as if nature had amused herself 
with constructing a barbour incapable of 
improvement. Pola lay about two miles 
from the sea. 

It was just evening, and we deferred 
oiir visit to the ruins t31 morning. The 
teajestic ampitheatre stood on a gentle 
ascent, a mile from the ship, goldenly 
bright in the flush of sunset ; the plea- 
sant smell of the shore stole over the 
decks, and the bands of the two frigates 
played alternately the evening through. 
The receding mountains of Istria 
changed their light blue veils gradually 
to gray and sable, and with the pure 
stars of these enchanted seas, and the 
tftidl of a new moon bending over Italy 
in the west, it was such a night as one 
remembers like a friend. The Constel- 
lation was to part from us here, leaving 
us to pursue our voyage to Greece. 
Hiere were those on board who had 
brightened many of our ** hours ashore," 
In these pleasant wanderings. We pulled 
back to our own ship, after a fiurewell 
visit, with regrets deepened by crowds 
of pleasant remembrances. 

The next morning we pulled ashore 
to the ruins. The amphitheatre was 
close upon the sea, and, to my surprise 



and pleasure, there was no dcerane, A 
contemplative donkey was grazing under 
the walls, but there was no other living 
creature near. We looked at its vast 
circular waD with astonishment. The 
coHseunL at Rome, a larger building 
of the same description, is, from the 
outside, much less imposing. The whole 
extettor wall, a circular pile one hundred 
feet high in front, and of immense 
blocks of marble and granite, is as per- 
fect as when the Roman workman hewed 
the last stone. The interior has been- 
nearly all removed. The well-hewn 
Moelai of the many rows of seats were 
too tempting, like Hiose of Rome, to the 
barbarians who were bunding near. The 
circle of the arena, in which the gladia- 
tors and wild beasts of these then new- 
conquered provinces fought, is still 
marked by the foundations of its barrier. 
It measures two hundred and twenty- 
three feet. Beneath it is a broad and 
deep canal, running toward the sea, 
fiHed with marble columns, still erect 
upon their pedestals, nsed probably fbr 
the introduction of water for the naumO' 
ckia. The whole circumference of the 
amphitheatre is twelve hundred and 
fifty-six feet, and the thickness of the 
exterior wall seven feet six inches. Its 
shape is oblong, the length being four 
hundred and thirty-MX feet, and the 
breadth three hundred and fifty. The 
measurements were taken by the cap- 
tain'^ orders, and are doubtless critically 
correct. 

We loitered about the ruins several 
hours, finding in every direction the 
remains of the dilapidated interior. The 
sculpture upon the fallen capitals and 
fragments of frieze was in the highest 
sty-& of ornament. The arena is over- 
grown with rank grass, and the crevices 
in the walls are failed with fiowers. A 
vineyard, with its large blue grape just 
within a week of ripeness, encircles 
the rear of the amphitheatre. The 
boat's crew were soon among them, much 
better amused than they could have 
been by all the antiquities in Istria. 

We walked from the amphitheatre to 
the town ; a miserable village, built 
around two antique temples, one of 
which still stands alone, with its fine 
Corinthian columns, looking just ready 
to crumble. The other is incorporated 
barbarously with the guard-house of the 
place, and is a curious mixture of bean- 
tiftil sculpture and dirty walls.* The 
pediment, which is still perfect, in the 
rear of the building, is a piece of carving 
worthy of the choicest cabinet of Europe. 
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The fcb]e««rus from tfae amphitheatre are 
easily, detected. There is aoaroelj a b^- 
gfur's bouse in the village, that does not 
shew a bit or two of sculptured marble 
upoD its front. 

At the end of the village stands ft 
triumphal ardv recording the conquests 
of a Roman cohsuL Its front, towarda 
the town, is of Parian marble, beautifully 
cbiadled. - One recognizes the «olid 
magnifioenee of that glorious nation^ 
when he looks on these relics of their 
distant conquests, almost perfect after 
eighteen hundred years. It seems as if 
the foot-print of a Roman were eternaL 

We stood out of the little bay, and 
with a fresh wind, ran down the coast 
of Dalmati% and then crossing ta the 
Italian side, kept down tlie ancient shore 
of Apulia and Calabria, to the mouth of 
the Adriatic I have been looking at 
tfae land with the glass, as we ran smooth- 
ly idong, counting castle after castle 
built bcldky on the sea, and behind them, 
on the green hills, the thickly-built 
villages, with their smoking chimneys 
and taD Sfures, pictures of fertiMty and 
peace. It was^upon these shores thpt 
the Barbary corsairs desce n ded -so often 
during the last century, carrying off Hot 
eastern harems, ihA lovely women <if 
luly. We are jusi off Otramo, and a 
nobie old cdstle stands frowning from 
the extremity of the Cape. We ^could 
tiurow a shot into its embrasives as 
we pass. It might he the ** Castle of 
Otranto," for the romantie look it has 
from the sea. 

We have <Mit<-sailed the .Constellation, 
or we should part from her here. Her 
destination is iVance; and we shall be 
to-«iorrow amid the Isles of Greece.* 
The pleasure at realising > the ckssio 
dreams of one's boyhood, is not to be ex* 
pressed in a Une. I look forward to the 
succeeding ihonth or two as to the ^ red- 
letter" chapter of my life. Whatever 
I may find the reality, my heart has 
glowed warmly and delightfrilly with 
the anticipation. Commodore Patterson 
is, fortunately for me, a scholar and a 
judicious lover of the arts, and kwes no 
opportunity, consistently with his duty, 
to give his officers the means of examin- 
ing the curious and the beautiftil in these 
interesting seas. The cruise, thus frr, 
has been one of eontinualiy mingled 
pleasure and instruction, and the best of 
it, by every association cf our early days» 
is to come. N. P. Willis* 

* It was to this point (the ancient Hydran- 
iam) that Pyrrbnt proposed to build a bridge 
from Greece— on?y sixty miles I He deserved 
to ride on an eiephaot. 



NOTES OF A READER. 

WBMklKOS IN QUritO. 

Tbx manner of 'Celebrating a wedding 
among the lower dasses, says Terry in- 
his travels, will perhaps give •& good an 
idea of the character of the populacet as 
anything I can offer. For two days and 
two nights in succession, we had heard 
sounds of drmnming, playing on differ- 
ent instruments, and singing, mingled 
with bacchanalian shouts and laughter,., 
proceeding from a house opposite to us, 
the door of which was kept constantly 
elosed. We inquired the cause of th& 
protracted festivity, and were informed 
that they were celebrating the nuptials 
of api^^iero, or keeper of a grog-sbep. 
We asked if we could be permitted to 
witness it for a short time, and were an- 
swered, that thegr wo«ld. be very glad to 
have us come in ; but thi^t if we entered* 
we should be obliged to comply with the 
custom, and remain until the whole was 
over, for no one was allowed to pass out 
of the gate until the end of the festivity^ 
which never continued less than four 
days, and often six or eight* As We had 
no inclination to undergo such a p&. 
nance^ we were obliged to eontent -our- 
selves with a description. After the 
knot is tied, which is done in the raomi- 
ing, all the guests proceed to the house 
of the bridegroom, and the day is past 
in dancing, and drinking chica and 
spirits. M night the bride and groom 
are aliow^ to absent themselves, imd 
then the uproar begins^ which soon 
grows <* fiist and furious ;" the one who 
can drink moit and danoe longest, is 
most appUuided ;. nobody thinks of going 
to bed (if indeed there be say beds), 
but when overcome by liquor and fa«- 
tigue» men and women promisciiouely 
lie on the floors or benches^ wherever 
they may happen to foil. The musieiana 
ve relieved from time to time^ and take 
theur places amcmg the dancers. This 
scene proceeds day after day, the aetata 
alternately wallowing in beastly drunk- 
enness, and dancing and yelling in mad 
frenzy, until they or the liquors are en- 
tirely exhausted. On the morning of 
the fifth day, the guests in the house 
opposite us, began to issue forth one by- 
one, and a mote degraded-looking,, 
beastly, and squalid set of beings, I 
never saw; reelmg» dull-eyed and Irfoat** 
edr with their cloUies filthy and in rags, 
they staggered away from the aeene of 
debauch. Fatal accidents not unfre- 
quently occur at these orgies, in the 
quarrels which are the necessary conae* 
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quence of their unnaturally excited 
passions. The consequence of such as- 
semblies as I have doeribed, upon the 
morals of the community in more re- 
8|>ects than one> is sufficiently obvious to 
need no comment. 



FIGHT OF HELL-KETTLE. 

BY TTRONK POWKR, 

Aathor of the "Lost Heir," the "King's 
Secret," Ac. 

NivER let it be said the days of chivahry 
are fled: heralds may have ceased to 
record good blows stricken, to the tune 
of <'a largesse worthie knights" — ^pen- 
non and banner, square and swallow- 
tail*d, sleeve and scarf, with all the 
trumpery of chivalry, are long since 
dead, 'tis true ; but the lofty generous 
feeling with which that term has become 
synonymous, is yet burning clear and 
bright within ten thousand bosoms, not 
one of which ever throbbed at the recol- 
lections the word itself inspires in <<gentil 
heartes,'' or could tell the difference be- 
tween Or and Gules, or Vert and Sable, 
as the following narration of a combat 
between two ^'churles,** or << villains," 
as the herald would term my worthies, 
will, I trust, go nigh to prove. 

It was the fair night at Donard, a small 
village in the very heart of the mountains 
of Wicklow, when, at the turn of a comer 
leading out of the Dunlavin road, towards 
the middle of the fiur, two ancient fbemen 
abruptly encountered. They eyed one 
another for a moment* without moving a 
step, when the youngest, a huge six-foot 
mountaineer, in a long top-coat, having 
his shirt opened from breast to ear, 
displaying, on the least movement, a 
brawnv chest that was hairy enough for 
a trunk, growing rather impatient, said 
in a quick under-tone, that a listener 
would have set down for the extreme of 
politeness, 

" You'll lave the wall, Johnny Evans? " 

To which civil request came reply, in 
a tone equally bland, 

*< Not at your biddin', if you stand 
where you are till next £ur day, Mat. 
Dolan." 

'« You know well I could flin^ you, 
neck and heels, into that gutter, m one 
minute, Johnny, ma bouchil." 

« You might, indeed, if you called up 

twenty of thie Dunlavin fiiction at your 

back," coolly replied Evans. 

' ** I. mane, here's the two empty hands 

could do all that, and never ax help, 



'ather," retorted Dolan, thrusting forth 
two huge paws from under .his coat. 

**In the name o' heaven, thin, thry 
it," said Evans, flinging the alpeen* he 
had up to this time been balancing 
curiously, over the roof of the cottage 
by which they stood ; adding, « hare's a 
pair of fists, with as little in thim as your 
own!" 

« It's aisy to brag by your own bam, 
Johnny Evans," Mud Dolan, pointing 
with a sneer to the pdice guard-house, 
on the opposite side of the way, a hun- 
dred yards lower down ; ** the peelers 
would be likely to look on, and see a 
black Orangeman, like yourself, quilted, 
in his own town, under their noses, by 
one Mat. Dc^an, from Dunlavin, all the 
way!" 

*< There's raison in that, any way, 
Matty," replied John, glancing in the 
direction indicated. <' It's not likely 
thim that's paid by government to ke^ 
the peace, would stand by and see it 
broke, by papist or protestant : but I'll 
make a bargain wid you ! if your blood's 
over hot for your skin, which I think, to 
say truth, it has long been— come off at 
oust to HelUkettle wid me, and in the 
light of this blessed moon, I'll fight it 
out wid you, toe to toe ; uid we'll both 
be the aisier after, whichever's bate," 

" There's mv hand to that, at a word, 
Johnny," cried Dolan, suiting the action 
to the word — and the hands of the foes 
clasped freely and frankly together. 

'* But are we to be only ourselves, do 
ye mane?" inquired Matthew. 

"And enun, too," answered Evans; 
« we could'nt pick a friend out of any 
tint above, without raisin a hullabaloo 
the divil wouldn't quiet without blows. 
Here, now, I'll give you the wall, only. 
you. jump the hedge into Charles 
Faucett's meadow, ai^d out across the 
hill, by Holy-well, into the road, where 
you'll meet me ; divil a soul else will you 
meet that way to-night ; and I want to 
call at home for the tools." 

*<Keep the wall," cried Dolan, as 
Evans stepped aside, springing himsdf at 
the same time into the rcMd, ancle deep 
in mud ; '< I'll wait for you at the bridge^ 
on the Holy-wood gUn road. G<xKi 
bye." 

A moment after, Dolan had deared 
the hedge leading out of the lane into 
Mr. Faucett's paddock, and Evans was 
quietly plodding his way homeward. 
To reach his cottage, he had to run the 
gauntlet through the very throng of- the 
ikir, amidst crowded tents, whence re- 
• Little stick. 
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•ounded the ilt>4M0ordiiig aoundi of the 
bagpipe and fiddle, and the loud whoo ! 
of the jig-danoers, as they beat with 
active feet the temporary floor, that 
rattled with their tread. Johnny made 
abort greeting with those of his A-iends 
he encountered, and on entering his 
house, 'plucked a couple of black, busi- 
ness-like looking sticks from the chim- 
ney, hefted them carefully, and measured 
them together with an eye as strict as 
erer gi&mt paired rapier witli, till, 
satisfied of their equality, he put his top- 
coat over his shoulders, and departing 
by the back door, rapidly cleared two or 
three small gardens, and made at once 
for the fields. As Dolan dropped from 
the high bank into the lane near the 
bridge on one side, Evans leaped the 
gate opposite. 

<< YouVe lost no time^ fegs," observed 
Matthew, as they drew togeUier, shoulder 
to shoulder, staUung rapidly on. 

'' I'd bin vexed to keep you waitin* 
this time^ any how,*' replied Johnny — 
and few other words paned. 

Just beyond the bridge, they left the 
road togjether, and mounting the course 
of the little stream, in a few minutes 
were shut out firom the possibility of ob- 
servance in a wild narrow glen, at whose 
head was a water-fell of some eighteen 
feet. The pool which received this 
little cascade, was exceedin|^y deep, and 
having but one narrow outlet, between 
two huge stones, the pent waters were 
forced round and round, boiling and 
chafing for release ; and hence the not 
unpoetic name of Hell-kettle, given to 
this spot. The ground immediately 
about it Vas wild, bare and stony, and 
in no way derogated from thu fearful 
title. 

Near the fell is a little pUfond or 
level of some twiinty yards square^ the 
place designed by Evans for the battle- 
ground. Arrived here, the parties 
halted ; and as Dolan stooped to raise a 
little of the pure stream in his hand to 
his lips, Evans cast his coats and vest on 
the gray stcme, dose by, and pulling his 
ahirt over his head, stood armed for the 
light, not so heavy or so tall a man as 
his antagonist Dolan, but wiry as a ter- 
rier,^and having, in i^ity and training, 
advantages that more than balanced the 
difference of weight and age. 

** I've been thinkin' Johnny Evans," 
cried Dolan, as be leisurely stripped in 
turn, << we must have two thrys after 
all, to show who's the best man ; you've 
got your alpeens, wid you, I see, and 
I'm not the boy to say no to thim, but I 



expect you*H ha' the beat ind o' the 
stick, for it's well known, there's not 
your match in Wi^klow, if there is in 
Wexfiwd itself." 

"That day's past, Matty Dolan," 
replied Evans. ** It 's five years since 
you and me first had words, at the Pat- 
tern of the Seven-churches, and that 
was the last stroke I struck with a stick. 
There's eight years betune our ages, and 
you're the heavier man by two stone or 
near it ; what more 'ud yes have, man 
alive!" 

'*0b, never fear me^ Johnny, well 
never split about trifles," quietly replied 
Dolan; <'bnt, see here, let's ^ess one 
another, as they do potatoes, both wajrs. 
Stand feirly up to me, for half a donen 
rounds, fist to fist, and I'll hould the 
alpeen till you're tired, after id." 

«Why, look ye here, Matty, you 
worked over long on George's quay, and 
were over friendly with the great boxer, 
Mister Donalan, for me to be able for 
yes wid the fists," cried Evans. '< But 
we'll split the difference ; I'll give you a 
quarter of an hour out o' me wid the fists, 
and you'll give me the same time, if I'm 
able^ with the alpeen after; and we'll 
toss head or harp, which comes first." 

Evans turned a copper flat on the back 
of his hand, as he ended his proposal, 
and in the same moment Dolan cried, 

« Harp for ever." 

** Harp it is," echoed Evans, holding 
the coin up in the moon's ray, which 
shone out but fitfolly, as dark clouds, 
kept slowly passing over her cold fece. 

In the next moment they were toe to 
toe, in the centre of the little plains 
both looking determined and confident ; 
though an amateur would have at once 
decided in fevour of Dolan's pose. 

To describe the fight scientifically 
would be too long an affair, suffice it, 
that although Johnny's agility gave bun 
the best of a couple of severe fidls, yet 
his antagonist's straight hitting and 
superior weight left him the thing 
hollow ; till five quick rounds left Evans 
deaf to time and tune, and as sick as 
though he had swallowed a glass of anti- 
monud wine instead of poteen» 

Dolan carried his senseless foe to the 
pool and dashed water over him by the 
hatfoU. 

<< Look at my watch," was Johnny's 
first word, on gaining breath. 

*< I can't tell the time by watch," cried 
Dolan, a little sheepish. 

*< Give it here, man," cried Johnny^; 
adding, as he rubbed his left eye, the 
other being fiut closed, " by the B^ne, 
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ibis is tlie longest quarter of an hour I 
ever knew — It wants xYitee minutes yet»** 
and a« be spoke> a^pain he ro«e up before 
his man. 

<*Sit still, Johnny," exclaimed Mat- 
thew ; "I'll forgive you the three 
xQinutee^ any how." 

**Wcll, thank ye fiwr that," says 
Johnny ; ** I wish J may be able to 
return the compliment presently ; but, 
by St. Donagh, I've mighty little con^ 
oait left in myself, just now.'* 

Within five minutes, armed with the 
well-seasoned twigs Johnny had brought 
with him, those honest bellows again 
stood front, and although Evans had lost 
much of the elastioity of carriage^ which 
had ever been his characteristio when the 
alpeen was in his hand and the shamrock 
under his foot> in times past ; although 
hia left eye was closed, and the whole of 
that side of his physiognomy was swollen 
4nd disfigured through the mauling he 
had received at the hands of Dolan, Who 
opposed him; to aU appearanee fi-esh as 
At first) yet was his confidence iki himself 
undhakeU) and in the twinkle of his 
right eye, a close observer might have 
read a sure anticipation of the victory a 
contest of five miilUtes gave to him, for 
it was full that time before Johnny 
^struck a good-tvill blow, and tvhen it took 
effect, a.seeoAd was uncalled filr. The 
point of the stick had caught Dcdan 
lairly on the r^ht tem^e, and laying 
open the whole of thfe fa^e down to the 
4^ini as if done by a sibre dtroke, felled 
him seilseless, . . 

Alter some attempts at recalling his 
^Utigonist to perception, by the brook* 
.Mde . without sUec^ EVansbegbn to 
feel a little alarmed for his li^ and 
hoisting him oh his back, retraloed his 
«teps to the village, without ever halting 
by the way* and. bore his insensibk 
J^iUthen into the first hoUse he <UUBBett0) 
where, as the devil would have %% a 
lister of I>olan*s wim sitting, having a 
goster with the owner, one widow Do* 
oovah, over a ** rakin-pot o' tay.-* 
■ ** God ^ve all here^'* said Johnny* 
oroasmg the floor without ceremony, and 
depositing Mat. on the widow's bed* 
*' Wid'y, by your. lave, let Mat* Dolan 
4ie quiet here a bit> till I run down tOwn 
for the doctor." 

** Dolan ! !' screamed the sister and 
the widow, inabiteath,** Mat! is it Mati 
, Dolan that's lying a corpse here, and 
I his own sister, not to know he .was in 
trouble?" 

Xioud and long were the lamentatiotas 
jthat followed this unluefey diacoveryk 



The sidter rushed iirantficly Out to the 
middle of the rOad, sereaming and caO. 
ing on the friends of Dolaki, to revenge 
his murder on Evans, and the orange- 
men that had dseoyed and slaih bun. 
The words passed fh>m lip to Up, soon 
reaching down the heart of the fiory where 
most of the partiea were abOirt this time 
oorn'd fbr anylhingb 

« Johnny Evafls," cried the Widow 
Donovan, as he made in fisw words the 
story known to her, ^ true or not, this 
is no place for you now ; the whole of 
his faction will be i^ here in a minutes 
and you'll be killed like a dog on the 
fiure; out wid you> and dOwn. to the 
guard-house while the coast's clear.** 

<*I*d best, may be»" cried Evans; 
** and I'U said the doctor up the quicker 
— ^but mind, widow, if that buy e?ver 
spakes, he'll say a fiurer fig^t was never 
fought— get thilt out of him* for the love 
o' heaven*. Mrs. Donovan." 

" He lusn't a word in him» I fear," 
cried the widow, aa Johnny left the 
door, and with the readiness of her sex, 
attaiited hyx}fte or two eklerlj gossips, 
who were by this time called in, ^e 
bathed the wound widi i^trits, and used 
every devido which much experience in 
craeked crowns, acquired during the 
lifetime of Willy Dobovanr, her departed 
lord, suggested to her. Meantime, 
Evans, wfaHst making his way down 
through the village, had beeu met, and 
recognized by the half firantie sister of 
Dolan and h^ infuriated friend^ who 
had been all for some timfe punAed at the 
absence of him \ih6 was provert»ial as 
.** Best foot on the Aare, 
Fini stick in the ftghL** 

« There^ the murderer of Matv Do- 
lan, boys," cried the woman, as some ten 
or twelve yards off she recognized 
JohmA.y. who was conspicuous enough, 
wearing his shirt like a herald's tabard, 
es in his haste he had drawn it on at 
Hell-kettle, With a yell that tai^^t 
have scared the devil, thirty athletus 
fiellowB sprang forward at f^U speed 
after Evans* who Wisely never stayed to 
remonstrate, but made one pair of heels 
serve* wh^e the hands of Briareus, had 
he possessed as many, would not have 
availed him* He arrived at Mrs* Do« 
novan's door before his pursuers ; he 
raised the latch, but it gave not way ; 
the bar was ihrawn within ; and had his 
Btroagth been equal to it, further flight 
was become impracticable — turning with 
bis bock to the ddor, there stood Johnny 
l^ce a lion at bay, uttering no word, 
since he WeU knew words nhiold not 
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pre'vail against the fury of his foes. For* 
ward with wild cries, and loud impre- 
cations, ruRhed the foremost of the 
pursuers, and Evaus' life was not worth 
one moment's purchase ; a dozen sticlcs 
already clattered like haU upon his 
guard, and on the wall over his head* 
when the door suddenly opening in- 
wards, back tumbled Johnny, and into 
the space thus left Tacant stepped a 
gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale, 
and marked with a stream of blood yet 
flowing from the temple. — With wild 
cries the mob pressed back. 

*'It's a ghost! it's Dolan's ghost!" 
shouted twenty voices, above all of which 
was heard that of the presumed spirit, 
crying in good Irish, ** That's a lie, boys, 
it's Mat. Dolan himself! able and wUl- 
ing to make a ghost of the first man that 
lifts a hand agin Johnny Evans; who 
bate me at Hell-kettle like a man, and 
brought me here after, on his bacl^ like 
a brother." 

«« Was it a true fight. Mat, ?" de* 
manded one or two of the foremost, 
recovering confidence enough to i^proach 
Dolan, who, faint from the exertion he 
had made, was now resting his head 
against the door-post, 

A pause, and the silence of death fol- 
lowed. The brows of the men began to 
darken, as they drew close to Dolan. 
Evans saw his life depended on the reply 
of his antagonist, who. already seemed 
lapsed into insensibility. 

"Answer, Mat. Dolaa?" he cried, 
impressively, "for the love of heaven, 
answer me — ^was it a true fight ?" 

The voice appeared to rouse the faint- 
ing man. He raised himself in the 
doorway, and stretched his right hand 
toward Evans, exclaiming, 

** Trne as the cross, by the blessed 
Virgin !" and as he spoke, fell back into 
the arms of his friendSk 

Evans was now safe. Half a dozen of 
the soberest of the party escorted him 
down to the police station, where they 
knew he would be secure ; and Dolan's 
friends, bearing him with them on a car, 
departed, without an attempt at riot o^ 
retaliation. 

This chance took place sixteen year9 
ago ; but since that day, there never was 
a fair at Dunlavin that the orangeman 
Evans was not the guest of Dolan ; nor 
is there a fair-night at Donard that Mat* 
Dolan does not pass under the humble 
roof of Johnny Evans. I give the tale 
as it occurred, having always looked upon 
it as an event creditable to the parties, 
both of whom are alive and well, or were 



a year ago; for it is little more (since 
Evans, now nigh sixty years old, walked 
me off my legs on a day's grousing over 
Church-monntain, and through Oram's- 
holc, carrying my kit into the bargain. 
Adieu. It will be a long day ere I for- 
get the pool of « Hell-kettle," or the 
angels in whose company 1 first stood by 
its bubbling brim. 



COUNTERPART OF 
NAPOLEON. 

Amr traveller who may have been in 
luly in the spring of 1819, must have 
heard of the celebrated migor of the 
Royal Sardinian Life Guards, who bore 
so strong a resemblance to the great 
Napoleon as to excite the wonder of all 
those who had seen the emperor. At that 
time I was on a visit to the city of Crenoa. 
I recollect that one evening I was at th6 
Cafi§ du Grand Cairo with a party of 
friends, when we observed an officer in 
the costume o£ the guards reading at a 
table. We were struck with the 
resemblance which he bore to all the 
busts and portraits of the emperor 
which we had seen. In the mickt of 
our conjectures on the subject, an old 
French officer, decorated with the order 
of the Legion of Honour, observing the 
surprise depicted in our countenances, 
very politely joined our party, and said, 
'* I can easily imagine, gentlemen, the 
subject of your present astonishment. 
That officer is one of the greatest iPbnders 
in Europe, and as niu<£ like Napoleon 
as if he were his twin brother. Indeed, 
some persons h^re go so far as to assert 
that both the emperor and hid prototype 
are from the saDtie parent stDok, whith 
may be the case» as the nuyer Is a native 
of Corsica, and ahonxt Napoldon's age« 
I assure you«" ecmtinued the French 
dficer, "that I was near the emperor 
on the ikight previous to the bjoody and 
disastrous battle of Leipsic. I observed 
him perusing the bulletins ef the army ; 
his attitude, thoughtful mood, and his 
general demeanour were a perfect coun- 
terpart to the person before us,. See! 
he is about taking a pinch of snuff l—> 
Napoleon's manner to perfection.'* In 
a wordi the enthusiasm of the Frenoh 
officer rose to such a pitch, that all the 
visitor^ of the ciaffg were staring at us. 
The next evening I went to the opera to 
bear the celebrated Madame Catalani, 
and to have a peep at the ex-empress 
Maria Louisa and her father, whose visit 
had been announced. We bad not long 
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been seated before we discovered the 
major in the adjoining box. He was 
'standing up, his arms folded in the man- 
ner of Napoleon, and like him he wore 
a green coat buttoned up close to the 
neck, and decorated with two or three 
orders, which he had won in the Italian 
wars, and above alU the never-to-be-for- 
gotten little cocked hat. Soon after the 
empress entered her box, accompanied 
by a brilliant suite ; but presently tlie 
audience were thrown into ' amazement 
by some confusion in the royal box. 
Maria Louisa had caught a glimpse of 
the counterfeit presentixient of '■ her 
deceased husband, and her confuision and 
astonishment were exhibited in the most 
palpable manner. The king of Sardinia 
was forced* to order him on duty, ten 
leagues from 'Genoa, as his person kept 
the soldiers in constant excitement, who 
never fiiiled to present 'arms in passing 
him. I undierstood previous to my 
lea^ng Genoa,' that Maria Louisa had 
sent for the officer and 'presented him 
with a gold 8nufiM>0;x,' with the emperor'^ 
likeness set-in -brilliants; ' • 

An ErigKsh East-slndia captain was 
also remarkable ^or his reseibblance to 
Napoleon; ..•-..» f < 

MISCELLANIES. 

CUKIOUS MODS OF CATCHINO CKOWft. IN 
ITALT. 

A recent traveller give the following re- 
markable account of crow-shooting in 
Italy. Being called up (says the au- 
thor) early in the morning, a few days 
after Christmas, we proceeded with two 
servants about a mile from the city of 
Milan, and entered a large meadow co- 
vered with hoar froast, when my friends 
conducted me to a cottage, a little on one 
side of the meadow, where we found five 
or six peasants, with a good fire, se- 
veral fowling-pieces, and abundance of 
ammunition in readiness. Being told that 
every thing was prepared, we drank cof^ 
fee till the peasants, who had left us 
about an hour, returned and informed us 
that we might proceed as soon as we 
pleased. We, however, advanced no fur- 
ther than the porch of the house, where, 
as we waited some time without the ap- 
pearance of any crows, I was eager to fire 
at them, but my friend checked my ar- 
dour. ' Stay,' said he, ' they will descend 
presently, and approach so near to us, 
that we may shoot them without trouble.* 
And soon after, to my utter astonishment, 
I observed them stop their course all at 



once, take several circuits round the 
meadow, and afterwards descend, a few 
at a time, upon the ground upon which 
we were waiting fi^r their appearance. 
Not knowing the secret, my curiosity 
still increased, especially as I observed 
that the whole of them not only descend- 
ed, but that they seemed to have stationed 
themselves, as it were, in various parts of 
the field. But this was not all ; for upon 
a closer inspection, I found their heads 
were absolutely fixed in the ground,' from 
whence, after a struggle of some dura- 
tion, I saw them successively rising, and 
apparently with a white cap on their 
heads, which I soon perceived to be made 
of strong cartridge pat>er. ' It was now 
that this comedy comnrenced, and began 
to take a tra^cal turn ; for the crows, to 
liberate themselves, putting themselves in 
a number of laughable attitudes, brought 
forward the peasants, who, clapping their 
tiands and settingup a loud cry, the mo- 
tion of the crows became the most con- 
fused imaginable. ' 'Flight, 'if* sudh'an 
awkward movemeht deierve the name, 
was in all direcions ; striking ' against 
each other with such ' force, ' as fre- 
quently to bring- them' to the grounds 

It should be observed, that the noise 
of their talons scratching upon the thick 
paper caps that inclosed their heads, had 
nb small' ef%ct; till in the end, taking to 
our fire-arms, we were employed near an 
hour in shooting them : at the termina- 
tion of which, I was informed by my 
friends, that holes being purposely dug 
in the ground, and filled with paper of a 
conical form, the narrow extremities of 
the latter containing each a piece of raw 
meat, it was the smell of the -meat that 
brought the crows to the spot. It is fur- 
ther to be observed, that the inside of 
this paper cap was copiously larded with 
bird-lime, attached so much the closer 
by the pressure of the crows' heads afier 
the meat, that it was impossible for them 
to disengage themselves. J. H. 

CHANGES OF THE MIND. 

The mind is always undergoing fine 
changes. Impressions fade, and their 
distinct new edge is worn off. As an 
example: observe a portrait of some 
friend during his presence, and again 
during his absence. In the first case, 
the likeness will lose much of its resem- 
blance and power to strike. You com- 
pare it with the original, and a thousand 
points of difference appear. But when 
the original is away, the picture grows 
upon you, and attains at last almost the 
force of reality. M.N. 
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MANORIAL ARCHIVES; 

OR, 

THB RDMANCB OF OLD MANSIONS. 

A SXIUXS OF STORIES BY HORACX 
GUILFORD. 

(Fw the Parterre,) 

" Thoagh what ailed me, I might not, well as 

they, 
Rake a|i aome foreworn tales that smothered lay 
In chimney comprs, smoked with winter fires. 
To read and rock asleep our drowsy sires t 
No man his threshold better knows than I ; 
Bmte's first arrival and first victory. 
Saint George's Sorrell, or his Cross of Blood, 
Arthnr's Roand Board, or Caledonian Wood; 
Or holy battles of bold Charlemagne, 
What knights of his did Salem's si^ge maintain ; 
How the mad rival of fair Angelice 
Was physicked from the new-fonnd Paradise. 
High stories they ! " 

Biahop HaWa Satires. 

The fire-place in the old Parsonage 
parlour at Elston is worthy of volumes^ 
It is a huge arched recess or alcove, 
about five feet deep, ten wide, and six 
high ; so that to sit around this parlour 



fire is literally assembling on the hearth. 
You are completely screened off from 
the rest of the apartment, and seem to 
be in a regular cabinet. 

Unfortunately, I saw it in the dog- 
days, and the intense heat of the weather 
left me no alternative but to admire the 
groups of gay flowers and cool green 
boughs that adorned, but certainly 
usurped, the hospitable grate. Mean- 
while imagination was not idle; — how 
could she with such a provocative before 
her? 

And oh! thought I, what a grand 
asylum for Caius Marcius to have dig- 
nified with his muffled majesty ! What 
a hearth for Milton's Goblin to have 
basked his hairy length ! What a shrine 
for the little Olympus of domestic deities 
to stand ranged around its sacred pene- 
tralia! 

But, better than all, what a glorious 
retreat, what a nook, what a nest of 
comfort, when the night falls, and the 
curtains are drawn, and the snow hisses 
against the casement, and the wind 
swoofs round the chimneys, and the 
43 
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court-gates slani) and the weathereoeks 
whine, and the mighty Fire, that master 
magician of the hour, shakes with a 
roaring laugh his lambent crest, and 
scatters liveliness and lustre through the 
room! — Oh at that time, within the 
verge of this fire-side^ to listen and re- 
late, among old and dear associates, the 
legend and the lay, — enchanted glasses 
ringing their crystal chimes between 
every pause of conversation's pleasurable 
din, — with no light but the fire that now 
kindles the animated eye of a narrator, 
now plays on the anxious cheek of a 
listener, and ever and anon emblazes the 
crimson grape-juice, as it flows in mo- 
derate, yet exhilarating course — 

" Givlne a gentle kiss to every 'lip' 
He overtaketb in his piigrimifge." 

this wouM h^ indei?d L^njoymtntj oftener 
talked of, aloil than experientH^ci 

Or, if atonei how delightfully could I 
ensconce myself in the rehiote«i corner 
of this fire^side^ poring over ^mb extrJt- 
ing or absorbing volyini?. Then, while 
without the indignant night groaned, a? 
the tempc^ist violated h^r solemn and 
melancholy reign, I would look around 
on the cheerfulness and tranquillity 
vnthifij uninvaded by the storm, and 
unmolested by the gloom, exclaiming 
with Mulla*s Bard : — 

" Let no lamenting cries, nor doleful tears. 
Be beard all niglit within, nor yet without ; 
Ne let false whispers, breeding hidden fears. 
Break gentle sleep with misconceived doabt; 
Let no deluding areams, nor dreadful sights. 
Make sudden, sad affrights ; 
Me let honae-fires, nor lightnings, helpless 

harms, 
Ke let the Ponk, nor other evil sprights ; 
Ne let mischievous witches, with their diarms, 
Me let hobgoblins, names whose sense we see 

not. 
Fray us with thines that be not. 
Let not the skriech-owi nor the stork be heard. 
Nor the night-raven, that still deadly yells, 
Nor damned ghosts, called up with mighty 

spells. 
Nor griesly vultures, make us once affeard : 
Let none of these their dreary accents ring, 
Ne let the woods them answer V** 

Undoubtedly the fire-side is the Mag- 
nus Apollo of romance, the cradle at 
once, and the nurse of l^endary lore. 
Look at the superiority of our northern 
tales over the voluptuous lucubrations of 
softer and sunnier realms, and you may 
trace it to the influence of the long 
winter nights, the heartsome homes, and 
the hearth-flame; — the talkative, the 
amusing, the ethereal hearth -flame, — 
which at once inspires our fiincies, and 
suggests our recreation. 



Spenser's Epithalamium. 



The soft purple sky, jewelled with 
stars, the paradisal perfumes from groves 
of orange and palm, the silver sparkles 
of the marble fountain soothing the still 
and tepid air, the g^hing cadences of 
the nightingale, the tall, pillared pa- 
vilion, wooing the spirit-like breezes to 
wander and whisper round its painted 
galleries, or flit through the gilt lattice 
of its balconies ; — all these appliances 
had much in themselves to divide and 
distract attention from the story-teller of 
Italian gardens. 

But when the dark night, early 
swooping down on the woods and towers 
of English homes, drove within their 
gates, and gathered round their fire- 
sides, both young and old, high and low, 
from the stirring excitement of out-door 
toil or sport ; when rain, and sleet, and 
w;ind, stalked by door and window, grim 
warders as they were, and forbade all 
egress; wl^.en the well-spread board had 
exhausted its gratifications, and the very 
wine-cup had ceased to charm, then did 
that domestic fane, the chimney vault, 
manifest its glories unveiled; then did 
the feudal focus vindicate philosophy for 
appropriating its Roman title to express 
the centre of attraction ! 

Alone and paramount, the monarch 
of flame convened his court around him, 
and in his honour did men receive that 
enchanting tissue of record, flEtble, story, 
ballad, jest, — that, crusted with tradi- 
tion's tarnished gold, hangs, ftx)m age to 
age, like some antique re^ canopy, over 
his dusky and time-honoured throne. 

The intense interest these tales in- 
spired transported the auditory into the 
very scenes and actions they heard re- 
lated ; and the tapestried walls of the 
baron's hall, as well as the smoky rafters 
of the vassal's cottage, fleeted away, to 
disclose the pomp of palaces, the gather- 
ing of warriors, the knightly tournament, 
the bowers of ladies, the miracles of 
saints, the bloody combat, the radiant 
bridal, with all the floats of Crusaders 
and Saracens, sorcerers and assassins, 
flaming dragons, redpplumed paladins^ 
and distressed damsels. 

In days of yore, — those stormy days 
that we call dark (and a magnificent 
darkness it was !) the amusement of 
story-telling was at its height of popu- 
larity. Speaking of fire-side romances, 
an old writer says, " They have been the 
revivers of drowsy age at midnight. 
Old and young have, with such t^es, 
chimed matins till the cock crew in Che 
morning. Bachelors and maidens have 
compassed the Christmas fire-block till 
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tiw e«rf«fr bell nmg euaSh oat. The 
eld shepberd and the young i^ough boy, 
' after their day'a labour, have carolled 
out the same to make them merry 
▼ithal; and who but they have mafde 
long nights seem short* and heavy toils 
easy?- 

This good old fiahion is now mpidly 
disappeving; or rather, has completely 
sunk below the hoiison. But I am not 
going ttf snivd and .howl over modem 
d^neraey; neither will I spit upon 
tbMe insipidities it has substituted for 
the ancient* the red-lettered, the illumi- 
nated dironides of the fire-side. I 
would <mly hasard one little assertion : — 

There are no grantimothtn now a^ 
days, neither are there any children ! — 
we are all full-grown, well-informed 
yoimg gentlemen, and young ladies; 
sunning ourselves in the very meridian 
of intellect, wearing round our brows the 
aureola of perfection 1 But 

** My pensive pablic, wberefbre look yon Mdt 
I bad a erandBftotber;*' 

and some of the fruits resulting from 
that inestimable advantage you may 
gather, if you like ;— the alternative is 
obvious. 



LADY OF WOLFHAMSCOTE. 

KO^KCE THX FIEST. 

** Now, when as aO tbe world in silence deept 

Tshrowded was, and every mortal wight 
Was drowned in the depths of deadly steepe, 

Fair M deeasU, whose enfrieved spright 
CosM And no rest in soch perplexed plight, 

Lighdy arose out of her weary bed, 
And niMfer the black vele of giUIty nig^t. 

Her with a scarlott mantfe covered. 
That was with gold and ermines faire envdoped." 
Fabst Qubbms. B. Ill, C. L 

WouTHAifscoTK Hall was one of those 
fimtastic Yariegated old houses, which 
are now so fi»t yanishing tnsm earth, 
either demolished by the 'Onslaught of 
pitfless improvonent, or i^iandoned to 
the noore respectAili if not less fiital ad- 
vances of deoiy* In the first instance, a 
smart modem ttoement generally starts 
up in all the comfortable imperthiences 
06 brigbl red-brick, smug-fiwed stucco, 
white sash, 'green door, and brass 
knocker.' But in the latter ease, time 
goes Uuily, as if reloettmtly, %b #ork; 
here tumbling down a battlement, there! 
mumbling up -a pillar, — ^undermining a 
turret or two, by way of change, and, 
for a freak, flinging three tiers «^ cham-< 
hers into one, bf eating away the main- 
beams of floors and ceilings. And 
sometimes he flouts the inquisitive wan* 



derer by knocking down « stafrcase» so 
that all access to the upper rooms is de- 
nied. But] nature follows in his track, 
and heals or hides the wounds which he 
inflicts. Where the rent masonry gapes 
^ J*^gS^ fissures, she spreads a scarf of 
silken moss, and covers up the scar; 
where moulded areh, and ^wery capi- 
tal lie at loggerheads, tumbling, luid 
choakin? up me court, she bids the fra- 
grant gifi spread a carpet, and the eglan- 
tine hang its rose-broklered bannerols ; — 
and, in short, with such a patient afi^- 
tion doth she brood over the relics of her 
rival sister, that ere long, she builds for 
the poor downfbllen pite^ a beautifril 
mausoleum of branching shrubs, glossy 
turf, and fsweet and coloured flowers. 
You forget the gorgeous majesty of the 
Jabric, in contempladng the veiled loveli* 
nessof theitim. 

But the old mansion of Wolfhamscote, 
though of some pretension in its dav, 
was always a gloomy, melancholy-look- 
ing pile. It was large enough in eon- 
science, and no builder's brain, in that' 
most romantic epoch of English architec- 
ture, — ^the reigns of the Tudors,— -could 
have rioted in a more, lavish exuberance 
of style than Wolfhamscote diiiplayed. 
Deooraden aettially seoned to have wan^ 
toned, ay run wild,* in the carvework, 
and stripework, and pendants, and finials, 
and little pillat«d balconies, of the capri- 
cious old building. 

In the first place, you were especially 
struck with the irregulu- siee'and mould 
of the ditiferent portions of the bouse. 
Now a tfdl slender tower, challenging 
the very skies; — ^then a beetle-browed 
crouching wing, whose Single row of 
windows seemed stooping to kiss the 
moat. The tiers of gables were all at 
odds — some smiled complacently side 
by side; — some shouldered each other 
gruffly, — and even turned thefr backs ;— 
some had broad joUy foces ; others looked 
narrow, and stiff, md sour ; here a bold 
well-proportioned square advanced from 
the building, emblazed with a sunbroad 
oriel ; and, close by, — the house shrunk, 
as if it had got the stitch, into a con- 
tracted recess, disclosing its one grim 
ill-conditioned window. 

The windows themselves looked as if 
they had been slapped at random into 
the edifice, countless in multitude, incri- 
culable in situation, and in general ap- 
pearance so littTe germane to each other, 
that they seemed to be specimens of every 
window that had ever been*- invented, 
from the Temple of Solomon, to the hut 
of a Lapland witch. The chimneys ! a 
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wilderness of columns — a very Palmyra 
of the housetop, — high and low, tluck 
and thin, twisted and fluted, connected 
in arches, or corniced imposts— they spoke 
to you, as plainly as brick and mortar 
cou\d articulate, **1 am the great hall 
chimney; and I warm the lady's bowers, 
and I climb up from the kitchen, &c 
&c." 

But oh! the clatter and glitter, and 
fuss and flutter, and parade and pompo- 
sity of the weathercocks; generally at 
mortal feud with each other, and dis- 
playing their ^banners in the most antago- 
nistic quarters; unanimous only, when 
a general fit of the suUens seized them, 
and then they fill pointed wrong. 

Within the mansion there were such 
multitudes of chambers, and galleries, 
and stairs fronting all the carding points, 
that you might have adopted the Roman 
luxury of a summer and winter house 
under one roof. Nay, the very master 
of the mansion himself might chance to 
stumble on some apartment, the stories 
of whose tapestry were unknown to him, 
and the prospect from its windows en- 
tirely new. 

Tet was Wolfhamscote Manor-house 
pf a dreary dismal complexion, which not 
all its freakish magnificence could dissi- 
pate ; and though &r from lonely — for 

the highway to L traversed the great 

gateway at the end of the avenue, — ^yet it 
had that forbidding, I had almost said 
that menacing air — that < touch me not * 
solemnity about it, which strangely belied 
its charity to the poor, its ho^itality to 
the stranger, and its magnificence to the 
guest. Even the broad blue Trent, that 
rolled his gallant tide below the garden 
walls, failed to impart a charm on the 
apprehensive dismality <^ Wolfhamscote 
HaU. 

This quaint piece of antiquity is but 
faintly impictured on my youthful tablets 
of memory : yet what I retain of it is 
most deliciously dreamy and bright 

My uncle had the curacy of the parish ; 
and, on occasions, my little sister and 
myself used to be jingled over in a post- 
chaise (a high luxury in my younger 
days) to the church. 

Well do I remember that pleasant 
smell of honeysuckles, and the heavy 
moist flagrance of the freshly-stacked 
hay ; and the clang and jangle of the old 
lovery, that served as a campanile to the 
lowly Saxon church ; and that grandeeval 
mulberry tree, in the manor-hall garden, 
that Mammoth of fruit trees, over- 
shadowing many a rood with its matted 
ftites of b^>ad leaves ; its venerable trunk 



bowing and splitting beneath the bulk of 
its braucnes, and the branches themselves^ 
demanding supporters; — ^while, like the 
fabulous carbuncle of eastern lore, thei 
bursting fruit shone in dark red colour» 
through the massy foliage. 

Nothing now remains of Wolfhamscote 
Hall but the tall desdate banquet-house, 
forming an angle in the garden wall by 
the river bank, its stone coigns fturred 
with moss, its scaly bricks sheathed with 
the silvery gray and mouldering gold of 
lichens — ^Uie old and idle turf m fwitling 
at its foundations, and filling up its. 
unlatticed window-frames with sable cur- 
tain,'— ^ne melancholy solitary yew. 

I still haunt the spot and fed 

" In the gray eve, by moss-grown iKmghs con- 
fined, 
How grand the worcHess language of tiie wind. 
When twilight deepens, and the king of day 
Without one painted banner steals away: 
'Neath the decayed leaves of the spicy wood. 
Near the white weltering of the antomnal flood ; 
By the peaked snnimer-bonse,the gabled grange,. 
Hie creaking gates, the barn's enormous range, 
Oft have I (lititening to his dolefol voice) 
Felt my blood tingle. Sad my aonl rek»ce. 
Interpreting the tones, that wailing throogh. 
Thrilled the black hollows of the shnddering 
yew." 

Very different was this scene in the 
close of autumn 16 — ,' during the early 
part of the great rebellion, when a young 
officer of the royal army rode at fiill speed 
up the avenue that led from the highway 
to the principal porch of Wolfhamscote 
HalL 

It was Allhallow*s-eve, and tl^e Novem- 
ber moon sailed above the gardens mA 
orchards of the venerable mansion, which 
seemed to stand forth bold and bare^ 
exulting in the ghastly glimmer of the 
ni^t. 

White gleaming through the tnmks of 
the elm avenue, the river ran swirling 
and gurgling by ; and when the horseman, 
having reached ihe centre of the av^ue, 
reined in his steed, and slackened his 
pace, the deep low moaning of the 
night-wind could only be heard at inter- 
vals, as it luUed through the Uack boughs 
and rustled among the bulrushes^ while 
the owl hissed and hooted frt>m the se- 
questered granaries behind the shelter of 
their clustering pines. 

The hocseman drew a deep Inreath as 
he halted in front of the great porch, and, . 
looking up at the house, whose wildly 
garnished frontispiece seemed to dilate 
in shadowy grandeur, as he iq>proached, 
thus soliloquised : — 

« So ! I am safe at last ! whew ! I 
bad well nigh fellen into the hands of the 
PhiUstines ! A plague on my hot tem- 
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' per ; would my finger had been cramped 
' when it puUed that trigger ! Why would 
i not have answered his < fFho goes there/* 
and trusted at once to thee, my good St. 
George !" (patting the smoking neck of 
his champing charger). '* I fear 1 brought 
him down ! I saw him reel on his saddle ! 
Weii, what's past cure, is past care/ 
The question is what to do next? the 
whole country side wiU be beset, and 
here am I wiUi an over-ridden horse and 
an empty stomach — with a house before 
me» it is true ; but what an unpromising 
old owl's nest ! and whom doth it cafi 
lord ? Haply some cankered old Puritan 
who, grown over-rusty for the wars, e'en 
lurks in his horrid den like Master Bun- 
yan's Giant Despair, ready to eat up 
•alive any ill-starred Royalist that (alls into 
his clutches. 'Tis no matter ! — as well 
go in and be hanged, as stay out and be 
shot!" 

A long parley ensued between the 
Cavalier and the ancient domestic who 
held the honoured office of porter of 
Wolfhamsoote, and whom no very gentle 
Jknoeking had summoned to the wicket of 
(the porch doors. 

llie usual plea of lost way. and life 
beset, was urged on the one hand, and 
parried on the other by equally trite 
•excuses, — the unsettled times, the vicinity 
of the hostile armies, the necessity of 
caution, and chiefly Uie absence of the 
master of the mansion. 

Suddenly the earnest and half-sup- 
plicating tones of the stranger, and the 
unfavourable replies, half growl and half 
whine of the churlish janitor, were broken 
upon and silenced by a voice so excessively 
musical, that the very echoes of the old 
pile might have been enamoured of its 
tones, and withal so commanding, that 
it might have halted the two armies when 
spurring to the combat : — 

" Sweet words like dropping honey she did shed. 
And 'twixt the peries and rnbies softly brake 
A iilver aoand that heavenly nraaie seemed to 
make." 

" What parley are you prolonging this 
inhospitable evening, Maister Bamaby? 
What scorn are you putting upon Wolf- 
hamscote, that the wandering stranger 
and the tired horse should discover that 
there is neither bower nor stable, chamber 
nor stall, meat nor room, in Sir Mar- 
maduke Tracy's homestall?" 

Hastily and obsequiously the porter 
turned round towards the speaker, and 
the door, instantlv revolving on its hinges, 
disclosed the dark attire and white hair of 
the old man streaming in the wind, and 
gleaming in the wild flare of the cresset 



he carried, and which, aided by a bright 
lamp borne by a female attendant, re- 
vealed also the origin of that musical 
voice, the mistress of the mansion, The 
Lady of Woffhamtcote, 

If the stature of Minerva, the migesty 
of Juno» the voluptuousness of Venus, 
ever combined in one of their enchanting 
sex — Hyacinth Tracy was that one. 

The proud imperial brow, — the large 
swimming eye, the red and richly 
moulded lips, the neck and bosom that 
laughed to scorn the whiteness of the lace 
and the softness of the velvet robe from 
which they towered, altogether presented 
a tablet indeed — 

" For Love his lofty triamphs to engrave." 
At this moment bravery and bounty 
formed the reigning expression of that 
enchanting countenance, and it is scarcely 
a portual liberty to say, that it shone like 
a sun upon the chilling gloom. 

The summoned menials emulated one 
another in leading the stranger's charger 
to stall and manger. 

And now with a stately courtesy did 
the Lady Tracy welcome the wanderer 
to Wolfhamscote, and with a profound 
obeisance of the most courtly elegance, 
the stranger ventured to take the lady's 
hand, — ^then led her within one of the 
deeply embayed windows that was ranged 
along the hall, and, in low tones, with 
some little graceful hesitation, and a slight 
blush, announced himself as Orlando Liord 
Lovel, a cornet in his majesty's service, 
who having had the mi^ortune, while 
reconnoitring, to stumble on a vidette of 
the rebel army, had unadvisedly fired 
upon the officer, who challenged him, 
had, he feared, shot him, aad was now a 
fugitive, till he could r^oin the king's 
head quarters at N — . 

A lad for a lady's eye, it must be 
confessed, was this wandering lord: 
something between a Hercules and an 
Antinous. 

" A sweet regard and amiable grace, 
Mixed wUh a manly sternness did appeare. 
Yet sleeping on his well-proportioned face. 
And on nis tender lips the downy heare 
Did now bat freshly spring and silken blosioma 

beare." 
It is no marvel then if somewhat more 
than the mere glee of recognition illumed 
with complacency the lady's bland and 
beautiful features as she said — 

<* The Lord Orlando Lovel ? not less 
illustrious was his rank, and such me- 
thinks his name, whom at the fight of 
Edghill, Sir Marmaduke saved from the 
weapons of some half-dozen of his own 
vasads, whom the youth singly held at 
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haj. Relieved of them, strai^tway the 
&lcoii flew at nobler quarry, and attacked 
the Tracy himself; marry ! Sir Marma- 
duke was put to his stoocata ere he could 
disarm him/* 

"An office of rank,'* replied Lord 
Orlando, " did certainly on the field of 
Edgbill, first save me from being buf- 
fet^ to death ; — and then, condescend- 
ingly enhanced the obligation, by teaching 
me, with his own good sword, to be 
somewhat more cunning of fen<;e; when 
% yielded me his prisoner, he conducted 
me to his quarters; treated me cpur- 
teously, and dismiised me the next day 
without ransom : but to his name and 
person I was a stranger. Stand I then 
in the honoured presence of his dame?*' 

"Even so, my lord: in these dis- 
jointed times old Wolfhamscote boasts 
no higher inmate than its poor lonely 
mistress; and as for its honours — woe 
the while, they wax but dim in Sir Mar- 
maduke's absence !** 

Orlando thought he perceived a slight 
tinge of sarcasm in the tone, and a lurk- 
ing smile of scorn in the beautiful 
Hyacinth's face, as she concluded the 
sentence. Indeed, rumour said that the 
Lady Tracy had no objection to wield as 
much of Sir Marmaduke's awfbl supre- 
macy as his easy and affectionate though 
high and honourable heart disposed lum 
to concede. 

Perhaps the lady read this in Lord 
Orlando's look, for she added, in an 
altered tone and with a smile of irresisti- 
ble fascination, — 

" But though Sir Marmaduke will de- 
plore his absence, and I his poor shadow 
can but little supply it, still that little 
Shan be assayed. Leave we then these 
grim arches and echoing windows for a 
more cheery chamber. Our supper hour 
draws nigh — and if the Lord Orlando 
can patiently endure a lonely woman's 
company — " 

Young Lovel hastened to express his 
acknowledgments, but with some embar- 
rassment, suggested the necessity of his 
remaining in seclusion till the result of 
his demde should be ascertained. 

" The avenger of blood is behind me," 
be said, "and, though I have iiith^to 
escaped, doubtless the piii^uers are now 
hot upon my traces. I am certain it was 
an officer of rank whom I shot, — certain 
too that he felL Since then, beautiful 
and gracious lady, you deign to shelter a 
Royalist in the mansion of a Parlia- 
mentarian, he will be contented with the 
hiding hole and soUtucte till better fortune 
advances him to the bower and the society 
ofthe Lady Tracy." 



f < Nay> my lord ! shame not the ho^i^^ 
tality of Wolfhamscote:— the hiding 
hole you asky shall be yours, and such as 
Argus himself could not discover ; — ^but, 
though Sir Marmaduke himself thun- 
dered at the porch gates» you should first 
eat and drink !" 

** Let me be ta'en, let in» be pat to deaft, 
1 am content, so tboa wilt have it to 1" 

was Orlando's laughing reply ; and, im- 
printing a kiss of solemn gallantry on 
Lady Traoy'k ;hand, he led her from 
the deep recess into the open chamber; 
where, after leaving him to give some 
directions to the house steward, who stood 
in respectful silence at the farther end, 
and listened to her mandates with the 
most profound deference^ the lady called 
for lights, and Lord Lovel ushered her 
from the hall. 

They went up the great staircase^ a 
broad ascent, with many landings, and 
black carved banisters, the walls being 
painted with various fiunily duroniclet in 
high colours. 

This led ih&ok to the gidlery, through 
whose windows of enormous arch the 
moon flooded in ; they looked just such 
as Keats describes, — 

"A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
AU garianded with carven imageries 
Or f raits, and flowers, and bonches of knot gran ; 
And diamonded with panes of qnaint deTice 
Innomerable of stains and splendid dies. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep damasked wings: 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
Aad twilight saints, and dim eroUasoaings, 
A shielded scatcbeon blashed with blood of 
qneens and Idngs." 

In the fiurtbest nook of this gallery, a 
door concealed behind the tapestry faang« 
ings admitted them into the enchanted 
bower of this Armida of Wolfhamscote. 
Its sudden brilliance almost blinded Orf 
lando as he entered from the glimmering 
gallery. WaUs, floor, and ceiling, were 
mantled with gorgeous colouring. Arras, 
massy with suver and purple tinctured 
embroidery, arrajed the walls ; the roof 
was enriched with heraldic ^edallions, 
and <m the floor the many-cdoured fleece 
of Turkish looms spread its donmy sub- 
stance. A settee, wiUi coverlid and canopy 
ofredlMtMsade, a huge Venetian mirror with 
flowered frame, a mighty mantdtree of 
glossy oak, lavish in sculptures, in whose 
oentre was emblaaoned the great shield of 
Tracy; a broad table covered with the 
finest white damask and spread with ves- 
sela whose precious material was excelled 
by their exquisite workmanship, contain- 
ing the most luxurious viands, — were 
diqslayed to the fullest advantage by tall 
golden candlertieks of antique mould. 
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bronse lamps gleaming with perfumed cnl, 
and a fire of fragrant woods, which irra- 
diated the room. 

Never did damsel of Arabian lore press 
the fortunate merchant who had attracted 
her regard in the Beaestein with such 
courteous hospitality as did the Lady of 
Wolf hamscote her somewhat bewildered 
guest. She canred to him the daintiest 
viands, she poured for him the most 
luscious wines, and the two handmaidens 
who stood behind her purple chair 
smiled on each other as they watched the 
looks that accomjHmied these hospitable 
courtesies. 

The Lord Orlando was dazzled, was 
confounded, and the lady laughed at his 
embarrassment. His dishevelled attire, 
whose pointed Vandyke lace, and broi- 
dered buff doublet, and burnished cuirass 
and scarlet sword«belt, seemed little 
adapted to a lady's banquet, added a 
charm to the uncommon beauty of his 
llice and figure, and the ludicrous mix- 
ture of boyish bashfulness and natural 
gallantry with which he accepted the Lady 
Hyacinth's attentions, betrayed itself in a 
thousand ways. 

" Now would one think/' said the lady, 
''that you were Sir Guyonard, I the 
Lady Phoedria, whom Master Edmund 
Spenser so ungallantly paints. But fear 
not, my Lord, I shall not pass the bonds 
of modest merrimake." 

" And if you did, lady fair," answered 
Lovel, taking heart of grace, '< I should 
not have the power 

' Sach dalliance to despise and folly to forsake ;' 
but, in sooth, I cannot answer your affii- 
bility as I ought; censure me not, I 
beseech you, if my heart is gloomy when 
my hand is red !" 

<*Nay, my Lord, I blame you not I ! fain 
would I charm away those melancholy 
thoughts from your bosom, and that cloud 
from your brow ! Ah, you smile ! Joy's 
ensign becomes that temple so well,— oh, 
never let despondence advance his black 
flag there again ! A song, Isaura ! a song ! " 
pursued the lovely dame; and the maiden, 
at her word, produced from a red Japan 
cabinet, a lute of satin wood ; and accom- 
panied its chords with her voice ; while, 
leaning one round white arm of exquisite 
mould on her flushing cheek, and resting 
the other hand on the table, the Lady of 
Wolfhamscote beat time with those 
taper fingers all ablaze with coloured 
jewels. 

" No beam so bright as that which breaks 
Between two stormy cloads ; 
So present pleasure charms as most 
When doubt the future shrouds. 



When gladness comet ny heart to cheer. 
Though brief and fleeting fast, 

I would not toeepf if every ^ar 
Could wash away the past ! 

Oh. senseless mortals I why embracs 

The woes you cannot cure, 
And spurn the Joy whose tranaieat smile 

May fMrv« yon to endvrB /" 

A heavy trampling of horse in the 
avenue, thundering knocks at the great 
porch doors, succeeded by clamorous 
voices, and a loud harsh jangling of the 
manor bell, or storm- clock as it was called, 
caused the damsel to stint in her song, 
and the lady to blench in her cheer. 

Lord Lovel started to his feet; he 
spoke not, but Lady Tracy instantly 
dispatched her maidens to inquire the 
cause of the tumult, and, the moment the 
door closed upon them, she caught up a 
lamp — •• Yes, yes!'* she ejaculated hur- 
riedly, "they are at hand! — you were 
wise in your precaution ; and I was a fool 
to deem it a boyish panic ! we have not a 
moment to lose, — follow me !** 

" But your servants, lady ! the old 
garrulous porter too** — 

" Fear not them ! they who eat the 
bread of Wolfhamscote wfll never betray 
him who shelters in the shadow of his old 
walls ;— or at the worst, I shall say you 
are fled by a private door, and have long 
ago left the mansion. FoUow me ! follow 
me quickly — and they must be wizards 
indeed that find you out !" 

Thus speaking, she pressed a carved 
acanthus in the mantelpiece, and a slight 
click, as of a spring, was heard; — she 
then pushed aside the adjoining tapestry, 
and Orlando was aware of a narrow aper- 
ture through which he could barely in- 
troduce his comely person. Hyacinth 
replaced the tapestry and closed the orifice 
in the wall, then led the way along a 
narrow passage to some distance. At 
last she turned towards Lovel, and held 
the lamp over a steep winding stair. 
Orlando thought they would never have 
reached the bottom, and when they did, 
the tumult, and the trampling, and the 
voices, and the bell-ringing, seemed so 
close at hand, that a momentary pang of 
suspicion thrilled his nerves and sickened 
his heart. Apparently his ingenuous 
countenance betrayed him, for the Lady 
Hyacinth answered his look with a 
glance and accent of consummate scorn. 

« Fame speaks the Lord Orlando Lovel 
courteous as well as gallant, and brave 
as he is open ; — but this night would go 
far to contradict her ! — a rash deed, a 
headlong flight, a hasty confidence, an 
unjust suspicion, — But oh !" she con- 
tinued, correcting her speech and soften- 
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ing her tone, "lam harsh and wrong !— 
Misfortune mars manhood ; and the Hon 
in the field would be the deer in ttone 
VHzlls^ Once more, doubt not, my lord ! 
your pursuers are now cooling their heels 
OTer head; we are passing below the 
castle yard; and I'll warrant old Barnaby 
not to admit a mother's son of them till I 
come to the wicket; though why the 
blockheads should be swinging yonder 
hideous bell, as if they would break the 
clapper or ding down the belfry tower, I 
cannot guess. On, on !" 

The passage proceeded, with many 
turns and windings, for some space, till 
they reached a narrow door, ribbed with 
oak and banded with iron ; formidable as 
appeared this barricade, it opened noise- 
les»ly at the slightest touch of Hyacinth's 
initiated finger, — and a toilsome staircase 
conducted them to a considerable height 
above their previous course, and termi- 
nated in a broad flagged landingi which 
J^ady Tracy allowed the fugitive no time 
to examine, ere, placing her light on the 
pavement, she pushed open a large door, 
and, beckoning Orlando, she said — 

" Here must be your abode. Lord 
Lovel, for to-night at least ! and longer 
if your safety is concerned. It has often 
been used for a similar necessity afore- 
time ; — I see Bright has done my bidding 
— he is the only one at Wolf hamscote, 
beside Sir Marmaduke and myself, who 
knows this hur, for traditional custom if 
not obligation limits that knowledge to 
three of the family. Forgive loneliness 
and gloom, and you will find nought else 
to censure. Adieu ! I must win my way 
back, with what speed I may. or the old 
chimneys of Wolf hamscote will certainly 
fall down upon yonder clamouring knaves. 
Farewell ! — ^keep the lamplight as much . 
as possible from the window : you shall 
soon hear your fate : — and, hark ye ! tell 
me when I return, how ye like the seclu- 
sion you so much coveted in the Lady's 
Bower !" 

And with a silver laugh the Lady of 
Wolf hamscote vanished, leaving Orlando 
to make what he could of a high vaulted 
room, with one tall window of Gothic 
mould, through whose shrub - muffled 
panes the moonlight shimmered in broken 
strains, imperfectly shewing the walls 
painted with some old legends, more 
remarkable for the grim looks of their 
heroes, and the gaudy quaintness of their 
raiment, than for any interest they 
might be likely to produce in the luckless 
visitor* 

He brought the lamp into the room, 
but in such a way as to screen it from the 



window, and perceived a huge bed in a 
recess, thickly curtained and warmly 
clothed : and there was a table well gar- 
nished with viands ; and there was also a 
long luxurious robe of sables thrown over 
the antiquely -carvc^ chair ; and on a 
stool by the bed there was a suit of which 
he could perceive that the lace was of the 
costliest, the linen the finest, and the cloth 
and silk of the softest and richest. When 
he had ascertained as much as he could 
respecting the interior of his asylum, 
Orlando softly pushed open a casement 
in the arched and dingy latticed window. 

Leaning out, he perceived through the 
branches of a colossal yew tree the river 
rolling below its wide and sounding 
waters. The yew tree itself nearly 
blocked up the window, and buffeted the 
panes with its slowly tossing foliage. 

On looking farther, he discovered that 
he was more than a furlong from the 
house of Wolf hamscote, whose moon- 
silvered vanes and glistening chimneys 
rose beyond a grove of linden trees, while 
the garden with its terraces and fountains 
and parterres lay between. 

Ivy and a thousand lovely paraates 
luxuriantly overlaid the buttresses and 
walls of the building, which was now 
become Lord Level's temporary abode. 
It was in ^t an old banquet-house, 
which had been cautiously shunned ever 
since a former knight of Wolf hamscote 
in a paroxysm of jealousy, had flung his 
wife over the window-sill into the river 
below. The place was cursed ! 

The Tracys of subsequent times had 
encouraged the superstitious reports so 
likely to ensure the privacy of the tower, 
which some of them had used for astro- 
logical pursuits ; some as the secret ren- 
dezvous for the conspiracies so frequently 
agitated in the last Tudor 's reign ; and 
others, as a place of refuge so necessary 
in consequence of those conspiracies. 

It was indeed admirably adapted to 
the purpose; the door, which led by 
broad steps from the garden, was bricked 
up on a pretence of the dangerous dilapi- 
dation of the banquet-house, and Uie 
escalier derobk was made with the privity 
of only two workmen, beside the then 
Lord of Wolfhamscote, and they were 
sworn most solemnly to secresy. 

Not the keenest emissary, therefore, of 
the army or of the bench, would have 
dreamed of searching The Haunted Ban^ 
quet-house, a place so long supposed 
abandoned to the owl and the jackdaw, 
that it had acquired the title of Ghost 
Castle; and the great window which had 
illuminated so many a summer festival 
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there) was now so curtained by its shrubby 
treillage, and canopied by th6 yew tree, 
thar the Lady Hyacinth had apparently 
little need for her caution respecting the 
lamplight. 

Meanwhile the roost sedulous attention 
had been (imperceptibly to the world) 
devoted to the internal arrangement of 
Ghost Castle ; and Lord Lovel perceived, 
on awaking the next morning, by as much 
sunshine as could creep in through the 
disguised window, a mighty fair and 
pleasant apartment^ which wanted nothing 
but a good blazing fire to render it a most 
unobjectionable — ^prison. 

No article requisite to the most fas- 
tidious toilet of the period was wanting ; 
and when Lord Orluido, in compliment 
tp his hostess' kind cares, had indued the 
sumptuous change of raiment assigned to 
his wear, the broad surface of an ebony- 
framed mirror convinced him how well a 
carnation-coloured scarf swept athwart a 
doublet of plum-coloured velvet, and with 
venial vanity he smiled as his large white 
band pushed aside the glossy curls from a 
forehead broad and bright as Apollo's. 

But the smile soon vanished, and a sigh 
succeeded. His seemed a singularly way- 
ward &te. He had joined the royal 
standard — a lively, sanguine, enterprising 
youth of some twenty years — had rank 
and wealth in possession, and fame and 
honour in prospect; with his lady-love 
yet to choose, and with a right to be fas- 
tidious in his choice, — and all this to be 
overclouded (perhaps for ever) by this 
unhappy adventure ! 

« Ah Orlando, Orlando ! what an evil 
trap hast thou chanced upon ! Here art 
thou fairly caught ; and never poor mouse 
looked so silly in its trap ! What is worst 
of all, thou mayest not get out, even if 
thou couldest. Such a tumult as that at 
yonder gates ! I think I feel the cold iron 
at my throat even now ! The lady too, — 
methought she was wondrous fair, — ^hea- 
ven grant she be honest too ! She seemed 
to affect me marvellously'* (another look 
' of youthful complacence at the mirror). 
"Well, I have none else to trust to in 
this den ; and she seems to have forgotten 
me !'* 

Some small diversion from his ennui 
the young Lord Orlando derived from 
the substantial viands on which he broke 
his fast; and, as youthful digestion is 
generally a faithful handmaid to appe- 
tite, we may conclude he passed some 
hours in tolerable tranquillity, humming, 
at intervals, snatches of these stanzas : — 

Oh ! had I bat a ladye-love. 
Whose image cheered my prisoa-tower. 



I think I scarce shoald disapprove 
The dullness of this lonely hoar. 
But I can only feel and moan 
That 1 am weary and-^alone. 

If she were bright, I'd say that light 

Emblasing yonder window fair 
Gave not to me one glance of glee. 
With her soft sunshine to compare. 
Bat I can only feel and moan 
That 1 am gloomy and alone. 

If dark, as Cleopatra's die ; 

The Lady Night heraM", I'd swear. 
Had no such planet, a^the eye 
That flashed beneath her jetty hair. 
Bat I can only feel and moan 
That I am Joyless and alone. 

If blithe her cheer— I 'd copy now 

Each lively look, each laughing tone. 
How welcome to a breast and brow 
That feel no gladness of their own I 
Alas I how bitter to bemoan 
That I am darksome and alone. 

If eravity her features ruled, 

I too would patiently be grave. 
And by her calm remembrance schooled. 
Endure the grief I cannot braioe. 
Alas I I only feel. and moan 
That i am drooping and alone. 

Noon arrived, and passed by; Lord 
Lovel chafed his cramped limbs. Even- 
ing's shadows lengthened; Lord Lovel 
paced to and fro for warmth, and even 
leaped over the table, loaded with good 
cheer, like the worshippers of Baal on 
their idol's altar. 

Night came down, and gloom and dis- 
quiet in her train. The wind arose, the 
rain fell, the angry river roared ; and the 
yew tree, like some monitory spectre, 
shook his monstrous head at the window. 

The noble fugitive mu£9ed his limbs in 
the robe of sables, and, for very weariness, 
seated himself in the arched recess that 
formed a kind of window-seat. 

Thus situated, Lovel might have said 
with Gawain Douglas, « I saw the moon 
shed through the window her twinkling 
glances and wintry light. I heard the 
horned bird, the night owl, shrieking 
horribly, with crooked bill, from her 
cavern. I heard the wild geese, with 
screaming cries, fly over the city, through 
the silent night. I heard the jackdaws 
cackle on the roof of the house; the 
cranes prognosticating tempest, in a firm 
phalanx, pierced the air with voice sound- 
ing like a trumpet ; the kite, perched on 
an old tree fast by my chamber, cried 
lamentably." 

But fkr more appalling to Orlando 
than the cries of owls, geese, kites, cranes, 
and jackdaws (which, like Saint Antho- 
ny's demons, seem to have haunted the 
night-hours of the classic Prelate of 
Dunkeld) was the protracted absence of 
the Lady of Wolf hamscote. 

The night wore late; the very last 
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drop of the Canary had been drained, 
the yery last crumb of the manchet de- 
voured; the darkness was most irksome* 
the cold intolerable; but all that was 
nothing compared to the agonizing sus- 
picions that suggested themselves. 

" Whose horrid image did unfix his hair. 
And malie hif scathed heart knock at his ribs." 

Was it to be conceived, that, finding 
him to be a Royalist, she entertained the 
design of giving him up, unarmed and 
captive, to those who thirsted for his 
blood? had she lured him to this murky 
oubliette only to leave him a prey to 
death as horrible as it was tat-dy? or had 
some unforeseen accident befallen her? 
these and a thousand other imaginations^ 
like the formless visions flitting athwart 
the dark surface of a magician's mirror, 
chased each other through his brain, till 
the big beaded drops stood cold upon his 
glowing brow. 

Darkness deep and black was around ; 
the voices of earth, air, and water con- 
flicting in tempest were in his ears; and 
the moonlight came and went at intervals, 
in an the ghastful attributes of a spirit 
fleeting and vanishing through the room. 
Orlando saw and heard them not; his 
young buoyant heart sunk under the op- 
pression of the hour and place; and he 
had flung himself in passive abandonment 
on the bed. 

How long he had remained so he 
knew not; but suddenly he perceived a 
light different from the moon, flash on 
his closed eyelids. 

He started up: — a lighted lamp was 
on the table, and on the hearth a heap 
of fiigots. A tall figure in black, with 
the back towards him, was drawing across 
the gothic window a massy curtain of 
ancient brocade. As he gazed, the dark 
form slowly turned round; — it was the 
Lady of Wolfhamscote; — and the ex- 
clamation expired on his lips as he ob- 
served the awful change in those beauti- 
fbl features. 

Fixed as nuirble; and as coldly lovely 
as if she had come fresh from the sculp- 
tor's hands, her features no more resem- 
bled the radiant roseate Divinity of the 
bower, than a sepulchre represents a 
Bummer-hall. Her eyes were almost 
wild in the intensity of their glares and 
her voice, when she spoke, which she did 
immediately, seemed to have borrowed 
the deep hoarse echoes of the stormy 
building in which they stood. 

(Concluded at page 213. J 



NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

Atxsba, the Maid ofJTars, 
[The following whimsical scene is ex- 
tracted from "Ayesha, the Maid of 
Kars,*' the- oriental novd, by Morier, the 
author of Hsyji Baba. The chattels that 
have so excited the fear and wonder of 
the Turks are the property of an English 
traveller, who has been obliged to fly in 
haste, having incurred the wrath of the 
Mussulmans, by gaining an interview 
with a young and lovely Turkish female.] 

nxxmiVATiojn OF 

AN XNOUSH TBAVXLLXr's GOODS. 

First, the contents of the portmanteau 
were exhibited. It principally contained 
Osmond's clothes. In succession were 
displayed waistcoats, neckcloths, shirts, 
drawers, and stockings, which drew forth 
the astonishment of all present, for they 
wondered what one man could possibly 
want with so many things, the uses of most 
of which were to them incomprehensible. 
They admired the glittering beauty 
of a splendid uniform-jacket, which its 
owner carried about to wear on appearing 
at courts and in the presence of exalted 
personages ; but when they came to in- 
spect a pair of leather pantaloons, the 
ingenuity of the most learned among 
them could not devise fixr what purpose 
they could possibly be used. For, let it 
be known, that a Turk's trousers, when 
extended, look like the krgest of sacks 
used by millers, with a hole at each cor- 
ner for the insertion of the legs, and, 
when drawn together and tied in front, 
generally extend to the ancles. Will it 
then be thought extraordinary that the 
comprehension of the present company 
was at fault as to the pantaloons ? They 
were turned about in i^ directions, inside 
and out, before and behind. The mufti 
submitted that they might perhaps be an 
article of dress, and he called upon a 
bearded chokadar, who stood by wrapt in 
doubt and astonishment, to try them on. 
The view which the mufti took of them 
was, that they were to be worn as a head- 
dress-, and accordingly that part ^Hiieh 
tailors call the seat, was fitted over the 
turban of the chokadar, while the 1^ 
fell in serpent-like folds down the grave 
man's back and shoulders^ making him 
look like Hercules with the lion's skin 
thrown ofver his head. 

«Barakallah!->praise be to AUah!" 
said the muf^i, « I have found it ; per- 
haps this is the dress of an English pasha 
of two tails!" , 
.*' Aferin ! — well done I" cried all the 
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adherents of tbe law, Buf the-tfasha was 
of another opinion ; he viewed the pan- 
.taloons in a totally different light, inspect- 
ing them with the eye of one who thought 
upon the good things of which he was 
fond. <' For what ebe can this be used," 
exclaimed the chief, his dull eye brighten- 
ing up as he apoke — " what else, but for 
wine ? This is perhaps the skin of some 
European animal. Franks drink wine, 
and they carry it about in skins, as our 
infidels do. Is it not so?*' said he, ad- 
dressing himself to Bogos the Armenian. 
. •* jSo it is," answered the dyer, « it is 
even as your highness has commanded." 

." Well, then, this skin has contained 
wine,*' continued the pasha, pleased with 
the discovery, "and, by the blessing of 
AUah ! it shall serve us again." « Here,*' 
said he, to one of his servants, " here^take 
this, let the saka sew up the holes, and let 
it be well filled ; instead of wine it shaU 
hold water." 

In a few dajrs after, the pantaloons 
were seen parading the town on a water- 
carrier's back, doing the duty of mesheks. 
But it was secretly reported that, not long 
after, they were converted to the use for 
whidi the pasha intended them, and 
actually were appointed for the convey- 
ance of his highness' fovourite wine. In 
the lid of the portmanteau was diteovered 
a hoot-jack, with a pair of steel boot- 
books. These articles put the ingenuity 
of the Turks to a still greater test. How 
could they possibly devise that so com- 
plicated a piece of machinery could, b^ 
any stretch of ima^nation, have any 
thing in common wi£ a pair of boots, a 
part of dress which they pull off and on 
with as much ease as one inserts and re- 
inserts a mop into a bucket 1 They 
thought it might have something to do 
with necromancy, then with astrology, 
but at length it struck them that the 
whole machine must be one for the pur* 
pose of torture ; what more convenient 
than the hinges for squeedng the thumbs 
or cracking the finger-jointa— what better 
adapted than the boot-hooks for scooping 
out eyes? Such they decided it to b6, 
and, in order to confirm the conclusion 
beyond a doubt, the pasha ordered his 
favourite scribe to insert his finger be- 
tween the hinges of the boot-jack, which 
having done with repugnance^ he was 
rewarded for his complaisance by as efiS- 
caoious a pinch as he could wish, while 
peals of laughter went round at his 
expense. The instrument was then given 
to the chief executioner, with orders to 
keep it in readiness for the first occasion. 

The various contents of the dresring* 



ease were next brought under ezamina^ 
tion. Every one was on the look-out for 
something agreeable Co the palate, the 
moment they saw the numerous bottles 
with which it was studded. One tasted 
eau-de-cologne, another lavender-water, 
both which they thought might or might 
not be Frank luxuries in the way of 
cordials. But who can describe the fiice 
which was made by the pasha himsdf 
when, attracted by the brilliancy of the 
colour, he tossed off to his own drinking 
the greater part of a bottle of tincture of 
mjrrrh! The nrafti was a man who 
never laughed, biit even he^ on seeing the 
contortions of his colleague, could not 
suppress his merriment ; while the menials 
around were obliged to look down, their 
foet reminding them of the countenance 
they ought to keep if they hoped to keep 
themselves free from the stick. While 
this was taking places the imam of the 
mosque, whose mortified looks belied his 
love of good things, quietly abstracted 
from the case a aUver-mounted box, 
which having opened, he there discovered 
a|^paste-like substance, the smell of which 
he thought was too inviting to resist; he 
therefore inserted therein the end of his 
fore-finger, and scooping out as much as 
he could oilrry, straightway opened wide 
his mouth, and received it wiUi a smack. 
Soon was he visited by repentance: he 
would have roared with nausea had he 
not been afraid of exposing himsel^^ 
he sputtered — he spat. ** What has hap- 
pened ?" said one with a grin. « Bak ! 
see!" roared the padia, who was de- 
lighted to have finuid a follow-sufferer — 
*• Bak ! see ! the imam is sick." The 
nature of the substance which he had 
gulp^ soto discovered itself by the white 
foam which was seen to issue from his 
mouth ; then other foeHngs pervaded the 
assembly; they apprehended a fit, they 
feared madness — ^in short, such was the 
state to which the unfortunate priest was 
reduced, that he was obliged to make a 
rapid eseapefrom the assembly, every one 
ywftlrliig way for him, as one who was not 
to be touched. The reader need not be 
informed that he had swallowed a large 
dose of Napleasoap. 

Many were the mistakes which occurred 
besides those abovementioned, and which 
it would perhaps be tedious or trifling to 
enumerate; They pondered deeply over 
every article; they turned the books 
upside down, they spilt the mercury from 
the artificial horixon, broke the Aer- 
mometers, displaced the barometer, scat- 
tered the mathematical instruments about» 
so that they never could be reinserted in 
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the mnc case. A small ivory box at- 
tracted their attention : it was so prettily 
turned, so neat» and so ornamental, that, 
like children quarrelling for a toy, each 
of them longed to possess it. At length 
it was oeded;to the mufti. This sapient 
personage had eigoyed the pleasure of 
laughing at others, but as yet had not 
been Uiughed at himself. Twisting the 
box in all directions, at length he un^ 
screwed it, much to his satis&ction, and 
seeing a small tube within, surrounded 
by a bundle of diminutive sticks, he con- 
cluded this must be the Frank's inkstand 
— ^the liquid in the tube being the ink, 
the sticks the pens. He was not long in 
inserting one of the sticks into the tube ; 
he drew it out, and, on a sudden, instan- 
taneous light burst forth. Who can 
describe the terror of the Turk? He 
threw the whole from him, as if he had 
discovered that he had been dandling the 
shaitan in person. « Ai Allah !" he ex- 
claimed, with eyes starting from his head, 
his mouth open, his hands clinging to the 
cushions, his whole body thrown back ; 
« Allah protect me ! Allah, Allah, there 
is but one Allah !" he exclaimed in terror, 
looking at the little box and the little 
sticks strewn on the ground before him, 
with an expression of fear that sufficieaitly 
spoke his apprehension that it contained 
some devilry which might burst out and 
overwhelm him with destruction. Nor 
were the surrounding Turks slow in 
catching his feelings ; they had seen the 
ignition, and had partaken of the shock. 
Every one drew back from the box and 
its contents, and made a circle round it ; 
looking at it in silence, and waiting the 
result with terror ; low << Allah Allahs !" 
broke from the audience, and few were 
inclined to laugh. At length, seeing 
■that it remained stationary, the ludicrous 
situation of the mufti began to draw 
attention, and as he was an object of 
general ^like, every one who could do 
so with safety, indulged in laughing at 
him. The grave Suleiman, who had 
seen more of Franks than the others, at 
length ventured to take up the box, 
though with great wariness: he was 
entreated, in the name of the prophet ( 
to put it down again by the pasha, who 
then ordered Bogos the Armenian to take 
tq> the whole machine, sticks and all, and 
at his peril instantly to go and throw it 
into the river ; swearing by the Koran, 

and by all the imams, that if the d 

ever appeared, among them again, he 
would put not only him, but every Arme- 
nian and Christian in Kars to death. 



MXMOIBS OF JOHK MaESTOII HaLL, 

Thb following admirable and highly 
wrought deseription of a mortal contest 
is taken from the last novel of Mr. 
James, the author of Richelieu, Philip 
Augustus, &c &c. ; upon whom the 
mantle of Scott is admitted, by all judi- 
cious critics, to have fallen. The novel 
in question is entitled ** The Memoirs of 
John Marston Hall ; " the hero is thst 
same adventurous youth so forcibly 
sketched in Mr. James's last preceding 
work, Henry Masterton, under the 
quaint but expressive nick-name of 
« Ball-of-Pire." 

To a sufficient understanding of the 
extract, it is only necessary to state thst 
the combatants, the Duke de Villardin 
and the Count de Mesnil, had been 
friends for years, and that a morUl 
affront had been put upon the former by 
his antagonist. 

TBK nuxL. 
I immediatdy obeyed, and choosing one 
of the grooms who was my more especial 
fovourite in the family, I gave him the 
papers, with injunctions to use all speed 
and diligence. I then returned to the 
library, and found that the duke had 
just concluded a billet, on which he 
wrote the address of the Count de Mes- 
nil, and after drawing a small cord of 
floss silk across the folds, he sealed the 
ligature at both ends, and put the note 
into my hands : — ** You will take that,'* 
he said with a calm smile, ** to our good 
friend the Count de Mesnil ; but do not 
go till after breakfost, nor let it seem, 
by your manner, that there is anything 
extraordinary in your mission: for, to 
my taste, things of this kind had better 
always be 'conducted as quietly as possi- 
ble. Deliver it into the count's own 
hand, when you have reached his dwell- 
ing, and bring me back his reply." 

Of course I very well understood that 
I was charged with one of those cartels 
of mortal defiance which were then so 
common in every country in Europe. 
The matter certainly was nothing new to 
me, for many a trifling dispute had I 
seen brought to the arbitrement of the 
sword, when I followed the camp of the 
cavaliers ; but it did seem strange to me 
that the duke so for departed from the 
general customs of the day, as to send 
his defiance by a page, instead of some 
man equal in rank and station to the 
person for whom it was intended. I 
found afterwards, however, that his irri- 
table fear of ridicule, which was the next 
prominent characteristic of his mind to 
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its suso^tibiUty of the slightest suspi- 
cion, was the cause of anything that 
appeared irregular in his method of pro- 
ceeding. However that might be, of 
course I did not object to the task, 
though it seemed to me doubtfVd bow 
Monsieur de Mesnil would receive such 
a cartel from a page, and what might be 
his treatment of the bearer. Personal 
risk seldom entered into iny calculation 
in these matters, and I ordered my horse 
to be ready after breakfast, and a groom 
to be prepared to accompany me, as 
gaily as if I had been going upon an 
errand of pleasure. Before setting out, 
however, I had an opportunity of seeing 
the behaviour of the duke towards his 
wife, and it, I confess, was the first thing 
that gave me any pain in the business. 
It was so genUe, so aflPectionate^ so 
different from what it had been on former 
occasions, that, as the thought flashed 
across my mind, that the first day of 
such tenderness might be the last of his 
life, I would have given more than all I 
had. in the world to prevent the proposed 
encounter taking place. To do so was, 
of course, impossible ; and accordingly, 
after breakfast I mounted my horse, and 
rode away for Mesnil Moray, the dwell- 
ing of Monsieur de Villardin's adver- 
sary, 

■ Though I was a little gloomy when I 
set out, old habits soon got the better of 
new feelings, and I readily brought my- 
self to look upon the afiair altogether as 
one of those matters which every man 
must undertake, at least, a hundred times 
in the course of his life. " Monsieur de 
ViUardm," I thought, " will fight fifty 
inore» I hope, before he has done with 
the sword,'* and with this consolatory 
reflection I cantered on as fast as I 
could. Somewhat less than an hour 
brought me to the gates of the chateau ; 
and, on demanding to see Monsieur de 
Mesnil, I was instantly admitted to his 
presence. I thought he turned rather 
pale when he saw me, but it might be 
merely imaginary; and certainly, 
throughout the whole, he behaved like 
a man of honour and courage. He took 
the billet, and, cutting the silk, read it 
attentively, with a slight frown knitting 
his brows. He then asked me in a calm 
tone, *' Do you know the contents of 
this note^ young man ? " 

The question puzaded me a little ; ior 
though I strongly suspected the general 
nature of what the billet contained, yet 
I knew none of the particulars^ and could 
not even be sure of that which I ima- 
gsaed. I answered, therefore, that *< I did 



not ;" and the count ngoined, throwiihg 
the note into the fire^ "Well, then, as 
Monsieur de Villardin has been kind 
enough to send me an unceremonious re- 
quest, I will send him an unceremonious 
reply. Tell him I will accept his invi- 
tation, with all its particulars, and that I 
am his very obedient servant. You may 
add, I would have written, but that I 
have a great deal to do between this and ' 
night." 

Charged with this ambiffuous message, 
I returned to the Pr^s ViOl^ and found 
Monsieur de Villardin pla3ring with his 
little girl, while Madame de Villardin 
was in her own chamber, preparing to go 
out with him fiir a walk. 

"Have you brought any note?'* he 
asked me immediately, taking advantage 
of his wife's absence, to inquire the re- • 
suit of my embassy in private. I replied, ■ 
that I had only received a verbal answer : 
upon which he formed a pretext to send 
away the little girl, and made me give 
him a detailed account of all that had oc- 
curred. 

<< Well, well," he said, as I concluded, 
<<it is all well. Be prepared to go wid» 
me at six o'clock to-night, and get a spade ' 
and pick-axe privatdy from the garden." 

I did not well know what to anticipate : 
from these directions, for it was then in 
the early part of spring, and at six o'clock 
the evening was too fiur advanced to af- 
ford any thing like sufficient light for a 
fiur single combat. Neverthelen, I had, 
of course, nothing to do but to obey ; 
and, slipping out about half>past five^ I 
got the took from the garden ; and after 
placing them in a spot where they were 
not likely to be observed, I returned to 
the library, where I was soon joined by 
Monsieur de Villardin. His hat and 
cloak were already there, and I was just • 
aiding him to put them on, when the 
groom, who had been de^tched to 
Rennes, returned with a notary and the • 
papers prepared Ibr signature. By the 
calm way with which Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin took this interruption, called for * 
lights, heard the papers read, and went 
through all the necessary formalities for 
investing me with the property which he 
had bestowed upon me, I eanly divined 
that he had no fixed appointment for that 
hour, and began to suspect the real ob- 
ject of his expedition. When all was: 
concluded, and the notary sent back un- 
der a safe escort, he bade me follow him* , 
We thus issued forth in the dusk ; and 
having furnished ourselves with the spade 
and pick-axe^ proceeded a short distance 
on the road towards Rennes. 
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** Now, my yoiing fiiend,** he said at 
length, *' I must trust to, your guidance. 
I have heard that you never forget spot, 
person, or thing, that you have once seen. 
Do yoiT think you can now lead me to 
the tree under which Monsieur de Mes- 
niPs horse was tied, when you passed 
yesterday morning?'* 

« I think I can," I replied, '' and cer- 
tainly, if not to the precise tree, I can 
lead you to the one next to it ; for there 
were but two or three together^ and I 
know the clump well." 

When we reached the neighbourhood 
of the spot, the vadous oljecta around al 
once recalled to my remembrance which 
was the tree I sought ; and, having i^ 
proachied it. Monsieur de Villardin mea- 
sured out a spiace of ground beneath its 
branches about six feet by three, and 
causing me to remove the turf in one 
piece, we both set vigorously to work, 
and with pick-axe and spade, sdon h(^- 
lowed out a sufficient trench to contain 
the body of a man. <' If I fall," he said, 
when we had concluded our work, << let 
it bd remembered^, that I wish this to be 
my grave. If I suryive I will direct you 
what to do.** 

Before leaving the spot, he caused tat 
to carry about a dozen shovelsful of. the 
earth away, and east them into the river, 
which flowed at tl^e distance of three or 
four hundred yards. We then placed 
the tools in the grave, and returned to. 
the chateau, Monsieur de Villardin die 
recting me previously to be, up by five 
the next mornittg^ to /saddle, hb horse 
with my own. hands,, and, leaving it pre- 
pared in the stable, tp go oato the spot, 
where we had been workings and wait 
th^e for his coming. . 

The oodness with which he set about 
aU his proceedings^ and my knowledge of, 
his skill as a swordsman, made. me, feel, 
very confident that the issue of the oom-., 
bat would be in his fiivour, although hiitl 
adversary was his junid^ by near twenty, 
years. I had seen so much of such affiurs 
too, that I could generally fofcm a very' 
good guess in regard tq the reauk; ancC* 
&otn all I had observed of Monsieur de 
Villardin 's conduct during the day, I' 
went to bed with ^very little fear for his 
safety the next morning. I was up at the 
time prescribed, si^ddl^ the horse as well 
as I could in utter darkness, and thai 
walked away to the tree, which I reached 
Just as the first fiiiut gray of the morning 
began to mingle with the blackness of 
night. 

When I had waited there about a q[uftr- 
ter of an hour, I heard the sound of a 



horse's &et, and, a moment after, per*: 
ceived Monsieur de^illardin, who sprang 
to the ground, and giving mei his rein 
to hold, only remarked, that k was dark- 
er than he had expected, although by 
this time the dawn bad made consider*- 
able progress. In ^Ubout. five minutes 
tiltec, which he spent in selecting a piece 
of firm, dry turf, .unencumbered by tree% 
and fitted, as fiir as possible, for the sort 
of morning's amusement in which he was 
going to exercise himsdf, the sound ef 
another horse's feet was heard, and we 
were soon joined by tbe Couirt de Metnil. 
He was' quite alone ; and, dismountiog 
at a little distance, be bdwed coldly to^ 
Monsieur de Villardin, aajring, '' As yoa 
requested, sir, I have oome alone. You, 
I see, have brought your page." 

** I did so, sir," replied the duke, ^ in 
the first places tiiat he might hold our 
horses ; in the next, that he might aid 
the survivor^in filling up yon trenefa," 
and he pointed to the grave. << He iaa 
boy of honour and of birth," he addec^ 
"ind jrou mistrust him iyiy; but if you 
desire it, I will order him to wiUidraw." 
^ « Not on my account,*' refilled Mon« 
deur de Mesml; "I am just as well 
pleased that he shb^d be present; though 
I must say, that I think the Duke de 
Villardin might have fi;>und scmie fitter 
person than a pagd t6 carry his cartel to 
the Count de MesniL" 
~ ^I have chosen the method of proceed- 
ing I have fi>llowed, Monsieur de MesnSl, 
not only because I think these things be- 
t weeh tnrave men had better always be done 
as quietly as possible^ but also, because I 
judged it ^mnecessary that many witnenei 
should hear me tell you, as I liow do, 
thatl look upon you as a villain, • hypo- 
crite, and a traitor, devoid of every good 
feeling but the brute quality of courage !" 

«j£i0ugh, enough, siiv" eried the 
Count de Mesnil: «the fewer of so^ 
WQtds as well aa the fewer witnesses the 
betfier. Wheredo you take your ground?" 

H6 then gave me his horse's rein, and 
Monsieur de Villardin led him to the i^ot 
which he had ch6sen, made him examine 
it accurately to see that tibere was noini* 
equality or artifice, and then, dMiwing 
his sword, caused his advelrsary to mea^ 
sure it with the Made of his own, which 
proved to be nearly an inch longer. On 
perceiving this difierence, the count de^ 
chbred that he was perfectly wffling to 
wait, if Monsieur de ViUanUn thought 
fit to send to the oa^le for i moax equal 
weapon ; but %h6 duk« 'replied, that hi 
was quite contented witb-tbe sword he 
had; and tiurowing a#ay lus ebak^ hat 
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and coat, took his ground, and put him- 
self in a posture of defence. 

The Count de Mesnil prepared for the 
combat more slowly. He certainly evinc- 
ed no fear ; but there were two or three 
slight traits that I remarked in his coo« 
duct, which induced me to believe that, 
either from the consciousness of having 
wronged his friend, or from feeling him- 
self inferior in skill and dexterity, he 
advanced not to the encounter with the 
same confidence as. that which speared 
In the whole demeanour of Monsieur de 
Villardin. When the duke had first re- 
ferred to the grave which we had dug the 
night before, and pointed it out with his 
hand, the eye of the young count strained 
eagerly upon it for a moment, and it was 
evident that the anticipations the sight 
naturally called up were felt bitterly. 
He was pale, too, and though he spoke 
firmly and calmly, I perceived that Uiere 
was a difficulty in unfastening his cloak, 
and all the other little preparations, 
which spoke a mind intensely occupied 
with other thoughts. I observed, also, 
and it seemed somewhat strange, that 
he in no degree referred to the cause of 
his present hostile opposition to a man 
who had been so lately his friend ; and 
indeed it seemed that the few short lines 
which Monsieur de Villardin had written 
had been quite sufficient to explain all, 
and to make him feel that amity was 
changed for ever into unquenchable hate 
between them. 

At length all was prepared, and the 
swords of the two combatants crossed. 
After a few parades on either part, which 
served no purpose but to let each know 
the skill and peculiar mode of fencing of 
his adversary, the assault assumed a more 
serious character ; but still it appeared 
that both wished to maintain the defen- 
sive, and I plainly saw that, more than 
once, the duke could have wounded or 
disarmed his opponent, had he thought 
fit. In a short time, however, the Count 
de Mesnil, who was of a hasty and pas- 
monate disposition, and not so old a sol- 
dier as Monsieur de Villardin, became 
heated in the encounter, and pressed his 
antaoonist hard, still keeping a wary 
hand and. eye, but evidently becoming 
more and more vehement at each pass. 
At length, in a furious lunge, by not 
keeping his right foot quite straight, and 
probably more accustomed to the salle 
d'armes than the greensward, he slipped, 
and came upon his knee, perfectly at the 
mercy of his adversary. Monsieur de 
Villardin immediately dropped the point 
of his sword, and bade him rise. 



<* I do not take adnuitage of an aoci* 
dent, sir," he said. 

The count rose, with downcast eyes 
and a burning cheek, and replied, after 
a moment's pause, ** I cannot, of course^ 
after this act of generosity, think — " 

*< If, sir,** said Monsieur de Villardin, 
cutting him short, " you are contented to 
go forth into the world again, as one who 
bears the name of villain, and hypocrite, 
and scoundrel — and, I shall then addt 
coward — amount your horse and begone : 
if not* resume your place." 

The count's eyes flashed, and the com* 
bat was instantly renewed* but this time 
with a different result. At the end of 
four or five passes, with a movement so 
rapid that I could scarcely see how it was 
effected, though it may be believed I was 
an eager spectator. Monsieur de Villardin 
parried a lunge of his adversary in such 
a numner as to leave the whole of the 



count's person open. He then lunged in 
return, and the next moment the Count 
de Mesnil was lying prostrate on the turf. 
At'^a sign from the duke^ I threw the 
bridles of the horses over a low bough, 
and ran up to the spot. The fiillen man 
by that time had raised himself upon one 
amif and with the other hand seemed 
grasping at the blades of grass; but he 
spoke not, and his head drooping forward* 
concealed his countenance. "Shall I 
bring water 7" I said ; but, ere time was 
given for an answer, the strength which 
had enabled him to raise himself so fhr, 
passed away, and with a single groan he 
fell back upon the ground and expired. 

We stood and giued upon his still, pale 
countenance for several minutes ; but it 
was very evident, from the first look, 
that his career was at an end ; and, after 
a pause, the duke bent over him and 
opened his vest. Scarcely a drop of 
blood had flowed from the wound which 
caused his death, although from the di- 
rection it had taken, it seemed to me 
that it must have pierced his heart. 

« It is over ! " said Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin — "it is over ! Yet, put your 
hand upon his heart, my bey ; see if it 
beats." 

As I opened his shirt to do so, there 
dropped out a locket, which was sua- 
pended from his neck by a blue ribbon, 
and which contained a single lock of 
dark hair. As soon as he saw it, the 
duke caught it up, and unfastening the 
ribbon, gased upon the hair for a mo- 
ment or two, with an eager look. It 
was certainly the colour, to a very shade^ 
of that of Madame de Villardin ; and I 
instantly saw that the demon had taken 
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possession of her husband once more. 
After gazing at the locket for several 
minutes, he put it by, and then asked 
me, sternly, if the man were dead. 

I replied, that he certainly was, as fkr 
as I could discover. 

** Then now to our next task,** said the 
duke : ** bring me yon mantle and coat.** 

I immediately obeyed, and bringing 
forward the clothes of the unhappy 
count, I aided in wrapping the body 
therein; and then taking the feet, while 
the duke raised the head,, we bore the 
corpse to the grave that we had dug, and 
laid it there, without prayer or beni^ic- 
tion. W«neift placed the hat and sword 
of the deceased in the earth along with - 
him ; and then, as fast as possible, filled 
up the pit with mould. Notwithstanding 
the quantity of earth I had removed the - 
night before, there was still mote than 
enough to fill up the grove U> the lc;v^l ' 
of the other ground, and I had four or ' 
five shovelsful more to carry down and 
oast into the river. Wh6n that was' 
done, how^v6r,- and the last spadeful had 
been disposed' of, we' laid the turf down' 
again over the spot ; and so careftilly had 
it been removed, that, though the ground 
was a little raised, it required some ex- 
amination to discover where the aperture 
had been made. 

** A few showers of rain,** said the 
duke, as he gazed upon the grave, <'will 
remove every trace.** 

I replied nothing, but I thought that 
the rain of many years would never re- 
move the traces of that moming*8 work 
from his heart or from my memory. In 
repard to the g^round, however, I enter- 
tained no apprehension of its ever being 
discovered. The young count himself^ 
in tying his horse to that tree, when he 
came on his furtive and evil visit to the 
dwelling of his friend, had of course se- 
lected one of the most retired spots that 
he could find ; and it was only the acci- 
dental circumstance of my cutting across 
from the particular point of the high 
rcmd where I had left Monsieur de Vil- 
hirdin- on the way to Rennes, that had 
caused me to discover the charger in that 
situation. In that spot, too, the turf 
was short, and the grass anything but 
luxuriant; so that the shepherds were 
not likely to lead their flocks thitb«r, at 
least till the year was more advanced, by 
which time dl traces of the grave would 
be effaced. The only thing now to dis- 
pose of was the horse ; and after examin- 
ing the ground carefully, in order to 
ascertain that nothing d any kind had 
been dropped or foi^gotten, the duke 



directed me to lead the animal some dis- 
tance in the way to the count's own 
dwelling, and then turn him loose. 

I did as he bade me, leaving Monsieur 
de Villardin to return to the castle alone; 
and taking the horse by the bridle, I 
brought it to the vicinity of the road 
which led to Mesnil Moray, at a spot 
about half a mile from the bridge whicb 
crosses the Vilame. There I ^ve it the 
rein ; artd, though it hstd foHowed as 
quietly as possible up to that moment, 
no sooner did it find itself free, than it 
darted away as if it had suddenly become 
mad. It sprang at once over a fence, 
and crossed the high road, taking the di- 
rection of its lord's dwelling, without 
any re^rd to path. I climbed up a 
neighbouring bank to watch its course 
for an instant ; and, to mt surprise, saw 
it plunge into the river, and, after sink- 
ing down from the force with which it 
darted in, rise up again', swim the stream, ' 
spring up the bank, and' gliUdp away 
across the fields. 

■ There was something aT^fvd in the 
sight ; and I could not help thinking, as 
the noble horse bounded away, thit there 
was a Uving witness of the bloody scene 
in which I had just taken part, that, 
could he find voice, would soon call the 
friends of his fallen lord to avenge his 
death. 



NEW INVENTION— THE CART 
BEFORE THE HORSE. 

In the month of May 1834, there was 
seen in the streets of Manheim a horse 
pushing before him a carriage, guided 
with much address by Baron Drais, the 
author of this new invention, which is 
attended with great advantages: 1. the 
horse cannot run away; 2. the carriage 
is not exposed to the dust and dirt gene-, 
rally thrown up by the horse; 3. the. 
prospect is not interrupted by the coach- 
man and^he horse; 4. the conversa^on 
of the travellers cannot be heard by the 
coachman; 5. the travellers are not in- 
commoded by the fumes of the tobacco, 
etc. The coach -box will be placed on 
the roof of the carriage, behind, and by 
means of a looking-glass the driver is 
able to g^ide the vehicle. This inven- 
tion is applicable to carriages drawn by 
four horses. Baron Drais also exhibited 
his machine called Draisiarme Velocipede,, 
greatly improved, which gave entire satis-, 
faction. 
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The LADY or WOLFHAMSCOTE. 

Br HoRAcs Guilford. 

(Concluded)^ 

** \ am late/' said the voice, " and 
doubt, keener than hunger, must have 
fixed his fimg on your young heart : 
but I might not come earlier." 

Ere Orlando could respire from his 
bewilderment. Lady Tracy had placed 
provisions on the table; and she had 
even stooped to kindle the fagots, ere 
starting from his trance, Lord Lovel 
sprang forward, and prevented her in that 
d^rading office. 

As the curling flame gleamed and 
brandished up the arched chimney, and 
the smoky wood hissed and crackled, 
Orlando arose from his stooping attitude, 
and beheld the mournful Hyacinth re- 
garding him with an undefined expres- 
sion, m which horror, grief, pity — ^he 
durst not think — love strangely strove 
together. 

" You bring me evil tidings, lady ?'* 
. " No tidings are evil to the innocent, 
or the desperate ! You are iveithery and 



I am both ; and yet you may endure to 
hear what I have not fortitude to speak !'* 

<< I am not then, I fear, the only mi- 
serable ?'* 

" Be satisfied, you are not ! I am the 

most devotedly wretched ; but stay, 

you will need it :*' and she poured out a 
goblet of wine tvhich the young man, 
aghast, and hardly conscious of the act, 
swallowed hastily ; then taking a sparing 
draught herself, she sate down, and mo- 
tioned the Lord Lovel to a heavy peaked 
arm-chair opposite her. 

*< You are a homicide^ my Lord !" 

Orlando groaned, 

" The man is dead whom your petro- 
nel struck." 

'« Alas !" 

" Peace, peace ! for yonder hurricane 
should be hushed as a summer noon 
to hear my words ! -That man was Sir 
Marmaduke Tracy — was my husband !" 

The Lord of Lovel, if that moment an 
arrow had quivered in his bosom, could 
not have leapt from his seat with more 
convulsive agony than the last words 
of Lady Tracy inflicted. 

44 
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"Your husband? Merciful powers! 
Sir Marmaduke Tracy slain? and by 
me — ^me, who but for him .** 

Thus far in low, half- suffocated ac- 
cents, the miserable Orlando gasped 
forth his horror; but here his voice 
swelled out in that tremendous ecstasy 
of grief, which scripture so pathetically 
calls *an exceeding bitter cri/,' "Oh! I 
have slain mine own soul !" and he da^ed 
himself on the floor in a paroxysm of 
anguish, which he neither attempted to 
govern or conceal. 

Lady Hyacinth sate silent, i^nd appa- 
rently unmoved ; for ihe light was behind 
her, and, while it flashed fiiU on the 
writhing features and heaving limbs of 
Lovel, completely concealed any emotion 
her countenance might have betrayed ; 
but the quivering vibration of the outline 
of her dress, thrown forward in strong 
relief froqi the l^mp, declared sufficiently 
that her a^tation was only less powerfid 
than the effturt which controlled it. She 
spoke in Ipw broken tones, as if, uncon- 
scious of speech, she thought aloud. 

"Poor youth! how strong is that 
sorrow ! What, Hyacinth should be 
thine? His wild deed was innocence, 
compared to thy wilder will ! And yet 
I do not grley^f^^l. cannot grieve. What 
hinders my tears from flowing like his ? 
My groans from drowning his in their 

wilder agony ? Is it horror ?— is it ? 

Down, down, insulting fiend ! — cease at 
least those hellish whispers ; and if thou 
darest arise, accuse me to my face, and I 
will confront thee, and dash back the 
lie, black as superstition ever painted 
thee I" 

Lady Tracy rose frond her chair, and 
turning full upon the light of the red 
and umbered fire, stood like some Amazon 
of old, challenging the adversary she 
dreaded, yet defied. Her brow was ele- 
vated, her cheek burnt, her lips trembled 
with energy— and the preternatural lustre 
of her eye — it was a fever to look on it ! 

Even Orlando paused in his passion, 
and for l^e moment, forgot his own 
remorse in the extraordinary expression 
and appalling excitement of the meta- 
morphosed Hyacinth.' 

Rising from the disordered rushes, as 
if ashamed of his boyish exposure, be 
approached the poor distempered lady, 
and addressed her in accents of the most 
respectful commiseration ; — tears in des- 
pite of all his resolution rolling down 
his youthful cheeks, at every syllable he 
spoke. 

" Oh lady !" he said,,taking her passive 
hand in his, " What words are these? — 



let me not, overwhelmed with guilt as I 
feel myself, oh ! let me not sufifer the 
additional misery of having, by one rash 
act, destroyed life and unthroned reason ! 
Hear me !" continued Lord Lovel, M- 
on his knees, "The crime is committed 
for which life, be it brief or long, will to 
my last hour be a burden ! Take pity 
then, both on me and on yourself. Sur- 
render me to my pursuers, they will 
relieve me of my abhorred existence; and 
you will have the satisfiiction of having 
punished (the word will out!), the as- 
sassin of your husband !'* 

Motionless, breathless, stood the Lady 
of Wolf hamscote ; all her passion was 
gone; — all its fierceness at least had 
vanished ; and, as she looked down on 
the kneeling youth, the noble ingenuous- 
ness of whose grief needed not his sup- 
pliant posture, his generous sentiments, 
and h^ uncommon beauty, as auxiliaries 
— Slanguage must fail of depicting the 
angelic, no ! the wonuinly charm of her 
enchanting a^eoA. She gazed, she hung 
upon Orlando's upturned features with 
fond admiration ; but so chastised with 
grief, so soflened by compassion, that a 
saint might have worn her look without 
a blush. At length, large heavy drops 
rained slowly from those intense eyes of 
light ; and as she turned away her head, 
without releasing her hand, she spoke in 
broken hurried tones, panting and palpi- 
tating, as if every sentence was to be 
h^ last. 

**' Spare me, my Lord ! spare me I 
while I hear you I tremble '; while I 
look on you I -am mad; but not with 
hatred, but not from revenge J The. past 
is past — duty would forbid my ^ding to 
bloodshed, — duty I say, — but no matter! 
your life will not recall his. Speak not ! 
Have I not said I dare not hear you !" 

Tl^e wretched Hyacinth spoke the last 
words almost in a scream; and extricating 
her hand, walked to the farther end of 
the room. 

Lord Orlando arose, and stood respect- 
fully apart, with the air of one resolved 
to take the slightest manifestation of her 
will for his l»w ; and with the quick eye 
of female penetration, the Lady of WoW- 
hamscote observed this. 

At length young Lovel again broke 
the silence. 

" Since the Lady Tracy ^ms to 
inflict the punishment my ingratitude 
has provoked, it rests with myself to 
relieve her of so hateful a presence. I 
will myself court the award of justice.** 

" You speak well, young Lord ! your 
presence should be more hateful than 
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out alas! You know not — mnd 

■wlieraibro thmM you know ? ay, wlifire- 
fore should I; own it to ooQrself ?*~un> 
bappy miNrksnuui,r-thal. your aiift was 
iKit so.firtal to Sir ManaoMbikA'ii life) ats 
yooK preatDce to bis widow^benovir!" 

IiOfd Lovd looked abaokilely agbaafc 
for some moinieBta ^ "biit sdon reoollcpting 
himself answered witb somawbat. of 
mdandioly pHde in his deep Iblteving 
voiee; 

. *' A lady'a boaour. was never perilled 
yet by OclandoIiOT^!" 

'* I told you before^ and I say it again," 
exolairaed Hyacinth, almost fiercely, 
<* that if you stand and look and speak 
thus,'! shall be mod/ and oh ! when I 
Mamady pity me Orlando; if I ravci 
pity me. Lord Lovel, for it is thy deed !'* 
She sunk on a chair, and veiling her 
eyes witih her white band, eoneealed. the 
flood of tears she shetj^- till her low soft 
sobbing: betmyed them. 

Orlando was. now barjnwed witb the 
eoBviction' that the lamentable lady*6 
reasdn waa ahakea Iram ila poise.: ohce 
mone he appcoaebed betv and.pkiping his 
hand on the peaked baak of the ohsiic.sbe 
oceupiBdi onee rooire be. beat. over h«i\ 
and. breii^ed . aofUy the kindest and 
gentleat ei^ressiont of compuDel^ and 
sympathy, in tones that trembled with 
honest emotibn.. 

. The Lady of <WolfbamacQtQ listened 
with a shudder and aimoan, but stIU she 
listaned; while, her bos^m heaved, otid 
her finnie tsembledf tiU her drapery 
shook as in a brosat.- It was like evil 
spirita- revelling^ in a temple, 

A length she raised her stately head, 
and with assumed severity, she began :-^ 
<« When Lord Level deems he hia seen 
sufficient of Hyacinth Tracy *s weakness 
and foUy, he will perhaps comply wfth 
her request, so natural in such circum^- 
stanees, and forbear to make her sorrows 
more poignant by his vain words !'* 

With a piteous sigh, and an air of sub* 
dued dejeetion> poor Orlando withdrew 
his hand from the chair-backs and was 
quietly turning away; but Hyacinth's 
light grasp already trembled on his mus- 
cular arm« and with a. sudden revulsion of 
feeling, she said, 

'* Nay, nay I let me not be unjust \ 
and., thou, unhappy youth! eompas* 
slonate one more wretched than thyself; 
I know, I ought to aay, * Go ! and give 
life for Yiie'-^hive for my kuaband^i^hxxt I 
can only feel, why shOidd thy youtig hhoA 
be poured' giowidg from thy veins, upon 
that which is already eold as the earth it 
httCh diaooloured T* ' 



Tlie lady paxised, conquo:^ by won- 
derful effort her struggling emotion, and 
then resumed — 

«Yow must perforce abide patiently 
hfre, till such time as I can .fi«d means 
.of conveying you safely to the king's 
encampment at -*•>-; meanwhile, it is 
not for me to ezt^uate the deed which 
-hath bereaved me; but. I cannot see 
your heart breaking with remorse nor 
•remmd you that this wretched ra^new 
was in spme sort self defence ; and that 
it was Ignorance which aimed at my 
poor husband. . Farewell — J<wiU mys^f 
see that you want nothing wjiile you 
remain here ; but, as the only aatisfao- 
tion you can make, grant me this earnest 
request, that, whenever I visit this lair» 
you wiU neither let me tee yourjitce nor 
b^r your voic^ r* 

. Thus the Xiady of Wolfbaftnsoote 
passed firom the banquet-bo«ise, leaving 
Orlando to calm his excited feeUng, and 
collect his scattered thoughts, as 1^ best 
might, by the r^ and sullen embers of 
the d^oaymg fire« 

Several days passed away ; and each 
found and left the luckless young noble- 
man in all that prostration of spirit so 
finely described in that chapter of terrons 
the twevty-eiffbtb of Deuteronomy. 

" The Lord shall give thee a trembling 
heart, and foiling of eyes, and sorrow of 
mind ; and thy life shall hang in dGubt 
before thee ; and thou sbalt fear day and 
night, and sbalt have none assurance of 
thy life : in the morning thou sbalt say 
' Would God it were even,' and at even, 
thou dhalt say, < Would God it were 
morning !' *' * 

. This was no transient ebullitk>n of 
remorse, but a deep abiding and corrod- 
ing angoiah, which aoquued intenaty 
|rom time. . 

The unaccountable demeanour of the 
X4uly of WolfhamsQotek bitterly enhanced 
his self-reproach ; since b^ reasonably^ 
enough, attributed her extravagances 
to a brain unsettled by the ungrateful 
blow he bad himself inflicted. 
. Sh« visited him regularly every night, 
with provisions and ^ileV invariably de- 
posited her lamp on the landing, -and 
departed as she came, in darkness and in 
ailence. 

What might this be but the freak of a 
disordered intellect? since, if the sight 
and speech of Orlando was so distressii^ 
to the lady herself, why did she not 
d^ute Bright, the house steward, who 
by her own account was in U»e secret of 
the purpose to which the batiquet-house 
was applied ? 
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And thus a weary week passed heavily 
and mysteriously away. 

One afternoon, as Lord Orlando was 
sitting in even deeper- despondenee than 
•usual, watehing the western rays of the 
calm autumnal sun' as th6y printed off 
the locenged panes of the great window, 
with their treiHage of creepers and the 
fringy foliage of £e'yew upon the oppo- 
site wall ; on a sudden, without a breath 
of wind, the branches of the old tree 
became violently agitated. At first, 
Orlando, whose baiik was towards the 
window, was too much absorbed in his 
painful reverie to notice 'this :phenome- 
non : but even if the shadow that now 
darkened the window, and the opSening 
of the creaking and ill fiuttened casement 
had not attracted his attention — ^^the 
noise of a body, heavily alighting on the 
-floor behind him, could^ hu&rdly foil of 
arousing the moody dreamer. 

He rose hastily, and turning round to 
confront the intruder, beheld one whose 
right to enter there either by door or 
window was most assuredly indefeasible 
—being' no other than Sir Marmaduke 
Tracy himself; a handsome athletic man, 
somewhat beyond the middle age, and 
wearing that costume Jin which fUJHams 
so well knows how to depict the Par- 
liamentary officer of rank. 

A slight paleness sate on his features^ 
but by no means of that appalling nature 
which would entitle him to drag a chain, 
shake a torch, or undraw the bedeurtains 
at midnight in the galleries and cham- 
bers of Wolf hamscote Hall. 

«So far well sped!'* was his first 
exclamation when he had taken breath, 
'<and now, my Lord] permit me to 
wdoome you at Ghost Castle ! If I am 
a laggard, you must at any rate admit it 
was your own fault that I was not here 
earlier.'' 

The young noble turned as white as a 
woman would have done in similar cir- 
eumstanoel^ — then as red- as the rampant 
lion over the poreh of the village hostel, 
and, soon passing from one extreme to 
another, he clapped his hands with boyish 
glee and almost shouting — 

'< Now. all the saints be praised ! his 
blood is not on my hands !*' he flung 
himself on Sir Marmaduke's neck, and 
sobbed like a child. 

'< SofUy, my good youth !" said the 
knight, gently disengaging himself—" or 
it tvill be right soon : I have your token 
of remembrance here" — ^pointing to his 
left shoulder, " and shall carry it to my 
ancestors burying vault yonder: only 
do me the favour, I beseech you, to 



remember, the next time you fiiH in with 
our outposts, that we do not always carry 
two lives under our belts !" 

Sir Marmaduke then proceeded to 
inform the relieved and deUghted Lovel, 
that his party on seeing 'him fidl, had to 
a man galloped off in various directions 
in pursuit of the unknown assailant.' 

It was near a cottage on the border of 
a wood; and while he lay insensible, 
from pain and loss of blood, he was found 
by a peasant and carried' into the hut, 
where his wound was dressed and found 
to be trifling, the bullet having perforated 
the fleshy part of the shoulder without 
ii\juring the bone. 

The soldiers, however, carried tidings 
of his death to Wolf hamscote Hall that 
'night. 

' *<I had my reasons — fimtastic ones 
perhaps,** continued Sir Marmaduke, for 
encouraging a short time the report of 
my death. Accordingly, when my men 
returned from Wolf hamscote, where they 
had sown the intelligence that I wfts 
slain, and reaped the information of my 
slayer haying «taken- refuge in- my own 
mansion^ ' I contented myself- with . dis- 
patching them' to head-quarters, notif^sne 
that I was prcnrented by a' slight wound 
from joining for some days. I believe it 
wasnothing more than the whim partly 
of beholding how my belledame endured 
the death of her mate, and partly of dis- 
covering how the fiery young lord sib- 
tained his forced sojourn in Ghost Casde^ 
that led me to attempt a burglarious 
entry into my own lair !" 

" Generous Traey I" said the young 
nobleman, ardently grasping his hand, 
"your goodness crushes me! Is it 
possible you can fbrgive the ingrate 
who—** 

'< Possible! forgive! in sooth, my 
lord, I believe it is not in heart of marble 
to contemplate these dismal old walls, — 
and then (pardon me) to glance at your 
more dismal countenance, and still har- 
bour resentment. Why, after such a 
penance, I think my very ghost must have 
forgiven you !" 

"Light has been my penance, and 
lighter now would be my heart,'* replied 
Lord Lovel, " did I not too justly appre- 
hend that the mischievous consequences 
of my rashness have not terminated with 
your recovery : — ^the Lady Hyacinth — ** 

" What' of Hyacinth ? what of Wolf- 
hamscote*s lady ?'* impetuously and even 
sternly interrupted the knight. 

*« The LadyTracy— alas ! how will you 
brook the affliction ?" 

** Welcome affliction— but perish dis- 
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llonour. Speak forth, mj Lord Loyel : 
what has Lady Tracy done ? I looked 
tiot for this stage-play at your tips !*' 

This ifas uttered with a vdiemence 
and fierceness that astonished and per- 
plexed the'yo^nig lord almost as much as 
the words themselves.; — < dishonour 9 ' — 
and <what has Lady Tracy done?' — the 
poor man was undoubtedly as mad as 
fais wife ! 

Sndi were the thoughts that flashed 
upon Orlando, as he hastened with as 
much delieacv as the fiery anxiety of the 
husband would admit, to state his appre- 
hensions that this calamity had seriously 
impaired LadyHyacinth'sunderstanding. 
• « Oh'i'-h 1" prolonged with « peculiar 
intonation, was the only reply; — and Sir 
Marmaduk^ biting his lip, strode off to 
the window with an air that spoke as 
plainly as so many words, " UtktU be all, 
♦we *ll soon cure that J" 

Lord Orlando was utterly confounded, 
and again thought he, — ^this may be a 
brave man ; generous I know him ; but 
'tis a brute of a husband sans doute! 
Poor Lady !. I see now, why she is so 
faospitable to strangers; well may she 
coYet their courtesies ; from him I per- 
.ceiTe she does not get common civility." 

Lovel was here interrupted in his 
ruminations by Sir Marmaduke once 
•more approacbmg him — 

"My Lord iJovel!" said he, taking 
the young man's hand with grave but 
friendly politeness, ** the time I trust is 
not far distant when, these unhappy poli- 
tical distractions having been appeased. 
Wolf hamscote Hall shaU afford the young 
Baron Orlando the entertainment, its 
master deems so due to his ^desert. But 
as at present that is out of .the question, 
let us not waste the time in superfluous 
compliment. I need not say that your 
path is beset : and that without this '* — 
(taking a sealed paper from his bosom) 
"any attempt to quit Wolf hamscote 
might cause you vexatious inconvenience, 
if not serious peril. Can you climb ? — 
You will then scarcely object to try your 
«xit by my entrance ; ** and he pointed to 
the old yew tree that stood scowling and 
nodding at the window, a most portentous 
witness of their conference. 

Lovel took the. paper T which was in 
fact a safe-conduct under Sir Marmaduke 
Trac/s own hand and seal) with grate- 
ful but manly acknowledgments, and 
dedared himself quite ready for his de- 
parture, however unceremonious might 
be the means. 

Then doffing the gay scarf and doublet, 
he resumed his own traveUstained attire, 



took a kind and courteous leave of Sir 
Marmaduke, and approached the window 
— but still with the air of one who was 
leaving something either unsaid or un- 
done. 

**1 had forgotten to mention,'* said 
the Knieht of Wolfhamscote, seeing 
^Orlando lingering, " I had forgotten to 
mention that my horse is tied to the yew 
tree trunk ; that he is tolerably fresh, and 
most entirely at your lordship's service, 
until a fitting opportunity shall occur of 
restoring to you your own.*' 

The young baron bowed, and made 
another step to the window, when he 
again paus^ irresolutely. 

<* In aught else that I can benefit or 
pleasure you, my lord, you may com- 
mand me !'* 

" Forgive me !** at length filtered 
Lovel, *' forgive me if I seem impertinent 
— ^but, — the Lady Tracy, — her melan- 
choly state brings an accusation against 
me that weighs heavily at my heart. Oh! 
.be cautious, be tender of her distress." 

"You leave her with a husband, my 
Lord Baron, who has never been deem^ 
capable of harshness by those who know 
him." 

Sir Marmaduke spoke this with a 
haughty and ungracious emphasis on the 
last words, but, immediately recollecting 
himself he once more stretched out his 
hand to Lovel; — *< Pardon me: — lam 
.wounded and weary; and, if I seem 
distempered, I have more causes for my 
unquiet than you wot of! God bless 
you, young man ; you are single-hearted 
>and noble-minded : may the world never 
teach you duplicity and baseness !** 

The Baron grasped his hand warmly, 
reached the window, and, swinging him- 
self from branch to branch of the yew 
tree, was soon mounted on a noble black 
horse, and galloping away by the river 
bank. 

Sir Marmaduke watched him descend, 
leap to the saddle, and ride off. He 
then drew a huge arm-chair to the table, 
finished the wine and meat, on which 
Orlando had already made considerable 
incursions; and the shadows of night 
having now completely overgloomed the 
banquet-house, he muffled himself in 
the large fur robe, — and, . drawing the 
curtains, flung himself in moody silence 
on the bed. 

Midnight had pealed her twelve warn- 
ings from the distant, but sonorous 
clock-tower of Wolfhamscote, when the 
lamp was seen to glimmer from the 
escsdier derobe of the private passage. 
But it was not this time as at others, 
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deposited oh the landmg, for the Lady of 
Wolfhamscotc! entered the apartment 
bearing the light, and the light alone— ^ 
for neither basket nor store had she 
with her. 

She placed it on the dark hearth, and 
advancing with uncertain steps to the 
farther end of the chamber, seated herself 
not far from the bed on which, disclosed 
through the partially drawn curtams, a 
recumbent figure envdoped in a doak of 
sables, lay in the same situation wbich 
the Baron of Lovel had, till then, occui- 
pied ; — the attitude of dejection too was 
his; and, like Au, the face was conw 
cealed from view. 

Lady Tracy had sate a brief space, 
absorbed in earnest And agitated contemn 
plation of the imaginary homicide, when 
suddenly she broke sUenee. - 

" It is vain-^'-all Vain !" she said, partly 
addressing her companion, and partly 
tspeaking to herselfi " I have fiisted, I 
have prayed, I have exhausted the ni^t- 
watches- in my vigils. I have even iii* 
voked death — death to arrest' the re- 
bellious torrent in my veins, and prevent 
the impiety I meditated, but abhorred*! 
Alas ! that very impiety breathed in my 
prayer, and mingled' with my -vigils. 
Throughout them all, I had but onie 
thought ; and that, like a flaming phan- 
tom, fired and glared and flitted before 
.me» wherever I turned. Worse than 
this I camot feel ! Hear me then, tliou 
fatal young man ! and, before you cett- 
demn me, think -vHiat'a masterful agony 
must she have to wrestle with, who, 
unable to gorern her own weakness, thus 
blazons her own shame !" 

The listener to this strange shrift, 
groaned and writhed himself on the bed 

"My Lord Lovel!" she pursued, 
" reserve your groans, till they are de- 
manded; and even then, if possible, 
spare me your abhorrence. You have 
worse to answer for, than the slaying of 
your benefieu^r \" 

A convulsive motion on the bed, 
shewed the intense interest of her au- 
ditor. 

" The wound that took hb life, was 
innocence to that which slewmy honour ! '* 

The recumbent figure started as if 
some sharp weapon bad transfixed him 
to the couch. 

" You fancy I accuse you inyustly.— 
'Tis true your lip, your hand, your very 
will were all guiltless. — What of that ? 
it was your deadly beauty— that face,, 
that form, those accents, and those 
smiles, were my bane, my very fate ! — 
and I loved you!'* 



*' Here a strange sound, like a sm#> 
tbered ory from one who was choakii^, 
issueid from the curtains ; but the lady's 
excitement towered to such a pitch, she 
scarcely noticed it. 

«I loved you. Lord Orlando!— I 
loved vou,^ — when, as a wedded matron, 
I received you to refuge in myhnsbaad's 
iialU — nay, hear me on \-r-l loved you, 
ere I knew he was dead ; — they told me 
<of bis slaughter ;— told tOo, tbatytm had 
slain him ; — ^and 'twai exultation, — ay, 
shrink firom me as yom viU i— but \was 
exultation thrilled m6 at the tidibgt. 
But oh ! in that same moment did s^- 
jqibhorrence start up liice a vindictive 
&ry, and drives me now to this hu- 
miliating self-revenge !** 

She paused. Si was still as death. 

At l^gth, 

" Lond ! * resumed the wretched Hya- 
cinth, ** Bear witness, (lor you cam) 
.ifait I have s(ruggled,i-rt3xM]gh in vain, 
yet I haoe struggled — against this hatefid 
passion! Once,. I implored you never 
to let me see your face norhdac.^ur 
.voice. Well, unhiqipy boy I have you 
•obeyed me,-f^wdl, but to »o purpows 
4md now, emboldened by despair, I cry, 
Speak, though it be to execrate and spurs 
ine ! Lode on me» though in that glance 
I read contempt, abhorrence !" 

She arose, seized the kunp, and, totter- 
ing up io the setter tOre apart the 
curtains, beat over him, drew the cover- 
ing from his fiiee ; but it was disfigured 
with Mood ! She listened wildly far a 
sound ;*-but that voioe was §i ever 
eilenced! 

Agony had burst open, the red fiiun- 
tains of lifis, and she looked upon the 
stin warm corpse of her husband. 

HORACS GUILF0BI>< 

March 26Ui, 1885. 



SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 

** A trial of solitary confinement day 
and night, without Uibour, was made," 
says Mr. Crawford, in his report on the 
Penitentiaries of the United States, ''at 
Auburn, in the year 1822, for ten monte 
upon dghty of the most hardened oon«> 
victs. They were each confined in a ceU 
only seven fieet long, tiiree fiset and a 
half wide, and seven feet high. They 
were on no account permitted to leave 
the cell, during that long period, on any 
occasion, not even for the purposes of 
nature. They had no means of obtainiDg 
any* change of air, nor opportunities of 
taking exercise. The naost disastrous 
consequences were naturally the result. . 
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^Se^eral p«noDS became insane : health 
was impaired, and life endangered. The 
discipline of the prison at that period was 
one of unmixed severity. There was no 
moral nor religious instruction of any 
kind conununicated within its walls, nor 
consolation administered by which the 
convict was enabled to bear up against 
the cruelty of this treatment. Nor was 
a trial of the same description, which 
took place in the State of Maine, con- 
ducted under more advantageous circum- 
stances. The night-rooms or cells at 
this prison are literally pits entered from 
the top by a ladder, through an aperture 
about two feet square. The opening is 
secured by an iron grate, used as a trap- 
door ; the only other orifice is one at the 
bottom, about^an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, for the admission of warm air 
from underneath.* The cells are eight 
feet nine inches long, four feet six inches 
wide, and nine feet eight inches high. 
Their gloom is indescribable. The diet, 
during confinement, was bread and water 
only. Thus immured, and without any 
occupation, it will excite no surprise to 
learn that a man who had been sentenced 
to pass seventy days in one of these mi- 
serable pits hung himself after four days* 
imprisonment. Another condemned to 
sixty days, also committed suicide on the 
twenty-fourth day. It became necessary 
to remove four others, who were unabK 
to endure this cruelty, from the cell to 
the hospital repeatedly before the expira- 
tion of their sentence. It is said that 
similar experiments have been made in 
Virginia, and that various diseases, ter- 
minating in death, were the result. The 
cells in.which the prisoners were confined 
have been since disused: they are, in 
fac^' dungeons, being on the basement 
story, and so dark as to require a lamp 
in visiting them. In damp weather the 
water stands in drops on the walls. The 
cells were not wanned at any season of 
tbe year. A prisoner's feet were actually 
frozen during his confinement. No fiur 
trial of the effects of solitude could have 
taken place, as has been alleged, in the 
penitentiary of New Jersey, the cells 
being so arranged that the convicts can 
converse with perfect fireedom. From 
experiments of this character no just con- 
clusions can therefore be derived un- 
friendly to solitary imprisonment of any 
kind, especially when accompanied by 
employment, in large and well- ventilated 
cells, the arrangements of which have 
reference to the preservation of the 
health, reguhur employment, and im- 
provement of the mind of the offender." 



HISTORIC GLEANINGS. 

XDWARD VI. — MA&Y. XUZ ABXTH. 

History is philosophy, teaching by example. — 
Xjttd JBolinbToke, 

Baumib, in his admirable collections 
relating to the history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, gives from co- 
temporary writers the following carious 
account of the last three Tudors. 

'* Edward VI. loves to dress himself 
in red, white* and violet. Tbe last- 
named colour is so far appropriated by 
him that no one but hitnself dares to 
wear a hat of that hue. His Hvery, dn 
the other hand, is green and white. As 
the English commonly attire themselves 
well, and spend much on their clothes, 
Edward, in the same manner (although 
he falls far short of his fother in this 
respect), constantly wears on all his 
garments embroideries of gold, silver, 
and pearls ! He has a good demeanour* 
a royal i^ipearance, much grace and dig- 
nity in every transaction, and is afiable 
and liberal to the people. • • • 

<'To these accounts I append a de- 
scription which an eye-witness, John 
Michele, gives of the Queen Mary and 
the Princess Elisabeth in the year 1567. 
Mary Tudor is rather of little than mid- 
dle stature, thin and delicately formed, 
lively eyes, short sighted, a strong, deep 
voice, like that of a man, so that she is 
heard fi»m a distance, extretnely diligent 
in sewing, embroidery, and other female 
labours, so finished and able a performer 
on the spinet that professors are asto- 
nished. Her passions, public and do- 
mestic, often throw her into deep melan- 
choly. She is vexed about her husband, 
her own barrenness, the state of religion, 
&c.; but, above all, about her sister 
Elizabeth, upon whom, as her successor, 
the eyes and minds of all are directed. 
vAnd truly it must vex not only Mary, 
but every one else, that the bastard blood 
of one sentenced and punished as a public 
strumpet, should be destined one day, 
with greater fortune* to rule this realm 
instead of iU true and legitimate line of 
princes. ^ 

"Elizabeth, now twenty-three years 
old, is a young woman who is considered 
as not less remarkable for the graces of 
the mind than for tho^^e of the body, al- 
though it may be said that her counte- 
nance is rather pleasing than beautiful. 
In figure^ she is tall, well* shaped) her 
flesh well to look on, though tending to 
olive in complexion ; fine eyes, and, above, 
all, a beautiful hand, which she seeks to 
display. Her spirit and intellect are 
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admirable, so that she has known how to 
conduct herself displaying- both in times 
of suspicion and peril. She surpiasses 
the Queen in knowledge of languages, 
for, besides knowing Latin, and Greek 
to a moderate extent, she understmds 
Italian better than the Queen, and takes 
so much pleasure in the latter language, 
that she will converse in no other tongue 
with natives of Italy. - She is proud, and 
considers herself (although aware what 
sort of mother bore her) as no less or less 
worthy than the Queen. Henry VIII. 
had set apart for her an annual income 
of 10,000 ducats* She would consume 
much more, and incur great debts, if she 
did not purposely, to avoid increasing the 
suspicions of the Queen, limit her hoiise- 
hold and. attendance; for there is not a 
lord or gentleman in the realm who has 
not sought to place himself or a brother 
or son in her service. So great is thus 
the affection and good will which is 
shown her, by which, in one way or 
another, her expenses are increased, 
although she opposes her poverty to the 
proposed enlargements of her establish- 
ment, which crafty excuse, however, 
merely increases her party of bangers on ; 
it being considered not only unusual, but 
in the highest degree unbecoming, that 
a king's daughter should be so hardly dealt 
with, and so ill maintained.*' 



ARAB TOURNAMENTS. 

Sir G. T. Temple thus describes one of 
these curious spectacles: — 

** The tournament field is oblong, and 
bordered by rows of spectators, who form 
its boundaries by sitting cross-legsed 
round the open space. The best riSers 
of the tribe, mounted on the most active 
horses, are-then introduced into the arena, 
the men being clothed with as much 
splendour as their means will permit' 
them, while the chargers are covered with 
large silk housings of different colours, 
reaching to the ground, and resembling 
those of ancient knights, as represented 
in Froissart. Some of the Arabs then 
commence making their houses dance to 
the sound of drums and trumpets, whilst 
men on foot occasionally rush forward 
and discharge their muskets close to the 
horses* ears. Others dash forward at full 
speed along the line of seated spectators, 
as close to their feet as they possibly can, 
without actually trampling upon Uiem: 
and every now and then suddenly throw- 
ing their horses on their haunches, spin 
-them round on their hind legs, and re- 
sume in the opposite direction their wild 



career. It is a nervous right to behold ; 
for you momentarily expect to see some 
person or child crushed beneath the 
horses* hoofs; but no accident ever hap- 
pens, and men, women, and children, 
maintain their seats with the greatest 
calmness and feeling of security, saluting 
any well-executed point of horsemanship 
with loud and exulting shouts of appro- 
bation, whilst the women accompany 
them with the usual but indescribable 
cries of the quick-repeated lu-hi-lu-lu; 
in return for which they are covered with 
clouds of sand and dust, which the im- 
petuous coursers throw up behind them. 
Three or four others, dashing their sharp 
stirrups into the flanks of tbdr impatient 
steeds, rush madly along the length of 
the arena, shouting forth their te/Air, or 
war-cries, and whirling round their heads 
the long aM silver^adomed Arab guns, 
which they discharge at the spectators 
when they have reached the fkrthest ex- 
tremity of the lists. Others engage with 
swords soldiers on foot, galloping round 
their adversaries in incredibly small 
circles, twisting their horses suddenly 
round, and then circling to the other 
hand; and I know not which most to 
admire, the activity and suppleness of 
the rider or of his horse. Others, whilst 
at full speed, will lean dyer, and without 
in the least reducing their pace, pick up 
from the ground a piastre or any other 
equally small object, thrown down for 
the purpose. These sports form on the 
whole one of the gayest and moat ani- 
mated scenes I ever beheld, increased as 
it is by the waving of many silken saijaks 
-of the brightest colours, by -the musi<^ 
the report of fire* arms, the war-cries of 
the performers, and the shouts of the 
spectators.** 

AN ADVENTURE IN ITALY. 

I will tell you a narrow escape I bad 

some years ago in Tuscany. R- and 

myself having heard of a flight of cocks, 
had gone down into the Maremma to 
shoot. You have heard of the Marem- 
ma. It possesses an almost intamin- 
able extent of morasses, "overgrown 
with long, rank grasses," and hillocks^ 
as Shelley beautifully describes, « heaped 
with moss-enwoven' turf,'* a wilderness 
of putridity and desolation-. It was the 
month of November ; before which time 
it is dangerous to set foot there, for until 
the first firost even many of the fever- 
stricken serfs forsake it. In the eager- 
ness of sport we had been led farther 
than we c^culated from our albergo, a 
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solitary, wretcked hovd, bordering on- 
the manh, the abode of the most ghostly, 
yellow, emaciated olijeets in human f<Mm 
I ever beheld, except some of the ca- 
yenned, curry-dried, liver^worn Anglo- 
East Indians* we left at Cheltenham. 
The sun was fiul setting, and we 'had 
still two miles to make, and were coast- 
ing along the edge of a knoll, thickly 
set with huge and speckled fdoes, inter- 
mingled here and there with stunted 
ilexes, imd with the - strawberry-tree, 
then bright with iis globes of deep red 
gold, when methought I heard a rustling 
among the branches, -and a sound like 
that of the grinding of teeth. I noticed 
it to my companion. He suddenly 
turned ashy pale, and whispered hysteri- 
cally, " We are near a herd of swine !" 

Vast numbers, I should have told 
you, -are turned out in the fall of the 
leaf, to fatten here, and become so 
savi^ and wild, that none but their 
keepers dare approach them ; and cased 
as they are in an almost impenetrable 
mail of leather, even they sometimes fall 
victims to the ferocity of these brutes^ 

** It is well for us," continued -my 
friend, '< that there- is a hut within a few 
hundred yards. Let us lose no time in 
making for it.*' As he spake, the sounds 
became louder, and I saw some hun- 
dred hogs emerging on all sides from the 
brushwood, grunting fiercely, and gnash- 
ing their teeth in unison. They were 
huge, gaunt, long-legged, long-headed 
and long-backed creatures, giants of their 
species — spectral monsters, more like 
starved bloodhounds than swine. 

They now mustered their forces in 
battle array, outside the thicket, and 
commenced the attack in a systematic 
and regularly concerted manner ; the ve- 
terans of the herd directing the move- 
ments of the hostile band, and one, by 
a deeper grunt, not ill resembling the 
word of command of a certain general, 
de grege porcua, of our acquaintance, 
giving dreadful notes of preparation, as 
if to spirit on the line to a charge. 

We made our way with difficulty 
through the rotten and yielding morass, 
leaping from tuft to ti!lft, and risking, by 
a Mse slip, to plunge into a bottomless 
abyss, while our bloodthirsty pursuers, 
with their long legs and lanky sides, and 
tucked-up b^es, advanced — a fearful 
phalanx, in semilunar curve, momently 
gaining ground ! My friend, who was 
more accustomed to the bogs than my- 
self, soon outstripped me, not daring to 
look behind. Once, and once only, did 
I, and beheld them coming on like a 



pac^ of hounds' in fiiU>cryj tod with the- 
scent breaM high, aifd, to my horror, 
perceived the two horns or wings of the 
troop, making an eeheUm movement in 
an evep-narrowing circle Hke a regiment 
of cavalry- bringing Iheir right and left 
shoulders forward, to outflank, and tiien' 
enclose us. • I dared not risk a second 
glance at my foes, but thb hoarse voicto of 
the ringleaders ran through the ranks, 
and I heard and 'saw the'pla^ of their' 
many feet as they turned up the mud 
but a few yards in my rear. • 

How I reached the hut I know not, 
but reach it I did, where I found my 
friend leaning «gainst the wall, breath- 
less ^ith terron The shed wate rudely 
construct^ of peat,- and appeared to 
have been long deserted, consisting only 
of bare widls and' a 'ferwraftefs; but, 
providentially, there was a door hanging 
by one hinge ; this I contrived to ishut 
just as the centre of the herd reached 
the threshold. They made a halt, re- 
tired a fbw paces, and tolTected together, 
as if to hoM -a council of war^ While 
they were undecided how to act, we dis- 
charged our four barrels loaded with 
small shot, from the window^ at 'the - 
nearest, which slowly limping, with a 
suUen grunt of dis^ointment, the 
whole of their comrades at their heels^ 
retreated into the covert 

- " Thank God !'* said R , when he 

saw the last disappear among the aloes. 
<* It is but a year since a traveller, cross- 
ing the Maremma, paid for the journey 
with his life. There ^i^as not' a tree to 
shelter him ; and thcAigh- he was a deter- 
mined man, and w^ mmied, ahd no 
doubt made a gallant resistanice, they 
hemmed him in, and devoured him. ' I 
couM shew you -the spot • whete the 
swineherds drove tbefn frota hid man- 
gled remains ; it was pmnted out to me 
the last time I came here. ^* 



SPECIMEN OF A NEW NOVEL; 

AM ORIGINAL SKKtCH. 
BY A QUIET OLD OSNTLEMAK. 

Yxs, my dfear boy, I will comply with 
your request, and the' tranquility of 
which I am so fond will become more 
agreeable to me,* occupied in recalling, 
for your amusement, the incidents of my 
past life. Expect from me, however, 
nothing like a iilysterious and romantic 
story. I have been the victim of no 
dark plot — no devastating passion ; noir 
has my destiny been interwoven with 
revolutions^ battles, or other great public 
events. Fortunately for myself^ but 
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uiduokily for my niurralivey I knew who 
were my pareats, was iiey^ stoleii dur- 
ing my infancy^ have never lieen exposed 
in a box, and, in short, have experienced 
little which has not been the fate of hun- 
dreds who never dreamed of printing 
their hopes, fears, and feelings. But 
from your evliest boyhood I have sq 
often enjoyed your youthfhl and ardent 
curiosity ; so many a time, by the plea- 
sant winter fire, I have hdd you on my 
knee and in my arms, while your in- 
quiring spirit curank in all the casual 
reminiscences which accident or your 
own solicitations drew from my lips, that 
I feel a true gratification in being able 
to oblige your wish, and in giving you, 
on paper, all that I can gather from the 
finrgetfulness of an old man's mind. Per- 
haps, too, the garrulity of age, as well as 
the warmth of affection, prompts me to 
comply. I will adventure upon the 
perilous ground of authorship, and en- 
deavour to fling upon paper the frag- 
ments which you have already heard, 
with such additional particulars as I can 
remember. 

It was a lovely summer night. The 
full moon Yi9d xQounted in the east. The 
silver clouds lay stretched along the 
heavens in silent and radiant sleep, and, 
behind their soft shapes, the lustrous 
stars twinkled, and the near planets bum- 
ed steadily. The gentlest of breezes just 
stirred the leaves, without breaking the 
langour which hung over the beautiftil 
ttty, after a l<mg August day of intense 
heat. Every thing in the streets was 
still, except the footsteps of the pedes* 
truins, who came out in parties to et^oy 
the breath of evening, or, peradventure, 
the sound of a guitar, or the notes of a 
piano melting in with the voice of some 
music-loving iprl, heard through the 
wide-opened window. Over the whole 
scene appeared that brilliant enchant- 
ment and tranquil lustre which the poetry 
of England has ascribed too exclusively 
to eastern climes. The heavens afid the 
air had all the deep and transparent 
beauty of Italy or Asia. The inhabitants 
of New York, who i^ove over the broad 
pavements at this calm delicious hour, or 
sit inhaling the odours of their gardens 
from windows and terraces, do not know 
how unsurpassably enchanting are those 
long, sweet, American summer nights. 

Many of the streets of this great me- 
tropolis, too, were even at that period 
remarkable for their beauty. They ex- 
hibit nothing of the gloom of European 
towns. The buildings are. high aqd 



elegant, the streets wide, the whole ex« 
terior scene clear and bright, and the 
people are abroad, contented and happy 
— ^free from b^^gars, bayonets, and spii>% 
and upon a soil entirely their own. 

On the night to which I have {dluded, 
^ the town appeared in motion, and 
in pursuit of pleasure. It was an hour 
when the spirits rise, the heart expands, 
when soft hopes and pensive reeolleotions 
steal across the mind, and we think tbs 
earth a heaven, and wish to live in it lor 
ever. 

A lordly building, that rose in the 
white moonlight, and cast a strong, un- 
even shadow into the street, shewed a 
dim light from two of its windows. Tb« 
rest of the building was dark, and care- 
fully closed, the bell was tied to th^ 
brazen guard, the old-fiishioned knocker 
was ipuf&edy and the stones before the 
side-walk in front of the door were thickly 
covered with the soft bark used by 
tannens, over whi(di the wheels of each 
passing carriage cease their thunders and 
roll lightly, as on felt. These arrange- 
ments plainly enough denoted some oo^ 
sick within — too much prostrate to bear 
the clash apd tumult of the ever-bu^, 
external world. Group after group went 
lightly by the sad dwelling. The aged 
tott^ed on, and breathed the fr^ night- 
air with unalk^ed satisfaction. The 
YOung and the gay went talking and 
laughing by. The maiden stole bliss- 
fully benea^ the window of death, and 
listened to the whispers of love ; and the 
careless shouted as he passed, in the un- 
thinking buoyancy of strength, health, 
and eijoyment* Thus goes ever on the 
selfish world. 

The gloomy chamber, tenanted by the 
sick, perhaps by the dying, was degantly 
furnished as a sleeping apartment; aa 
accumulation of viids, cupsy bowls, and 
all the paraphevnalia of sickness lay 
around. At the farther end of the room, 
upon a bed hung with silken curtains* 
lay an attenuated female form, apparent^ 
ly in a deep slumber. By her side sat a 
lovely girl, pale with anxiety, and an old 
nurse moved about with a feline noise- 
lessness, and the indifference of on^ 
skilled in such scenes, and callous to them 
from habitude. Before the sufferer 
awakens from her slumber, let me intro- 
duce her to you. 

Maria Morgan had been bom of 
affluent parents, who satisfied themselves 
with bestowing upon her a fashionable 
education, and r^^ulating her. morals 
according, to fixed standards, without 
cultivating her affections and refining her 
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mind. * She had grown up eomoot atd 
unfeeling, accomplished and admired, 
but not beloved. Hier wealth procured 
her a husband, who died after the birth 
of one daughter, and the haughty and 
wealthy widow, subsequently, lived on 
in single independence, having found the 
state of matrimony either too hiyppy or 
too miserable to induce a second eiperi- 
ment. The same effect springs often 
equally from opposite cautes* 

The daughter had been, like herself, 
sent early to a boardisg-ficfaool, where 
almost total separataon from her mother 
had offered no opportunity for the growth 
of filial attachment, except the t^reti- 
cal sentiment caught from poetry and 
romances, which, like phosphoric fire^ 
inflames, without warming the heart. 
Even had the mother been capable of 
inspiring affection. Flora coidd hikve 
scarcely loved her as a child should love 
a parent. 

The girl spent her vacations at home, 
in a cirde small* but fashionable and re- 
fined, though tedious, for here etiquette 
took the place of mcMrals, and formality 
of love ; and she returned, with cordis 
delight, to her school amusements and 
school friendships. Here she lived the 
life, almost, of a flowed in a garden, 
blossoming amid clusters of other flowers. 
For, if her life was not one of idleness, 
it was one of sunshine) and the routine 
of her daily avocations scarcely troubled 
-her c^penmg mind more than the rose 
is disturbed by the dew and the breeze, 
when its leaves burst their bud with a 
gentle vicdence ; even so easy and pleasant 
a thing was letfuming to Flora Morgan. 
Music, French, dancing and drawmg, 
map-painting, "worked nre-screens, aad. 
gilt paper-boxes filled up the leisure of 
her lighter hours till she reached the 
dignified age of seventeen, and bordered 
upon the entire contpletion of her educa- 
tion. 

As the mamma grew did, she grew, if 
possible, more isolated and repelling. 
Neither loving nor loved, she was be- 
lievQd to be utterly heartless, as she was 
assuredly, utterly disagreeatde. She 
quarrelled with her servants, slandered 
her enemies, and insulted her friends, 
and, at length, when neither man, nor 
woman, nor cat would endure her com- 
panionship, on account <^ her caprices, 
and the exactions of her eccentric, domi- 
neering, and ungenerous disposition, ^e 
recalled poor Flora, now a tall, careless, 
beautiful girl, to be her companion or 
rather her victim. 

Poor Flora ! a sad day was it for the 



affectionate girl when she rteeived oflieial 
orders to repair to head*qulEu>ters. How*- 
ever she came by it, abewasof a swcetand 
gay disposition, and a mind lofty and 
noJble, when awakened to exertion. Her 
school life had been all peace and sun- 
shine. Equally beloved by her com«> 
panions and instructors, quick at her 
tasks, accomplished, and full of talent*-* 
susceptible in feeling — adorning nature 
and freedom — proud, butflentle — modest 
and timid, yet constant and firm— capable 
of heroic actions, 3ret indolent and plea<- 
sure-loting, and destitute of remlvtum 
in the petty details of life^ she was a 
character from which, at once, every 
thing was to be hoped and every thing 
to be feared. 

The whole fabric of her education was 
built on the soundest moral princif^es, 
and she, therefore, regarded her mother 
with a profound respect, which almost 
any other woman could have awakened 
into affection, but she was too wdl aware 
of those peculiarities which always ren- 
dered her society painful, and her eyes 
filled with tears when she took leave of 
her girlish haunts, and the companions 
of her happiest hoiu^ She bade a heavy 
adieu to a score of 8oho(d-girl Hebesy 
to whom she had vowed inviolable fide- 
lity ; rile kissed her dear and reverend 
instructress with unfeigned affection. 
Even her favourite bird was fondled, 
for the last time^ in her bosom and 
consigned to another ; for, of all things, 
her mother was unable to endure the 
<* screaming of a bird." H^r much- 
used books were gadiered together, and 
packed up ; rings^ sesb) and looks of 
hair were interchanged; vows, adieus, 
and kissm were lepeated again and ligain, 
with all llie unbounded fervour of youth- 
ful lote. There are few things more 
tender than the heart of a youi^ board- 
ing-school girL It has all the fond en- 
thusiasm of a woman^ without its expe- 
rience. Poor Flora pressed her hand 
upon hers, to keep it from breaking, as 
she looked back from the carriage-win- 
dow, and saw the home of her pleasantest 
associations disaiq>ear amid the trees. 

I do not think nature has created 
woman a nobler being than man, because 
I think their capacsties for virtue are 
originally the same. But the world has 
made him inferior in many points. I 
have no time to discuss opinions, I mean 
only to express them ; but it is certain 
tiiat she is kept more aloof from those 
influences of policy and artificial passions, 
which distort the characters of the other 
sex. She is less corrupted by avarice. 
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ambition, a thirst for soience; a worldly 
pride, and plans of life too broad to be 
executed purely and . peacefully. The 
elements of her tfaobght. and 'feeling are 
less alloyed by common-place consraera- 
tions» Napoleon was tormented with an 
unquenchable toania 'for empire. • His 
mother and his wife always looked farther 
and higher,' and sighed hot over his ob- 
stacles, ;but his successes. (The emperor j 
from his situation,! felt himself compelled 
to repu^ate the &ithf\ilJosephihe. ^ Her 
heart — her fame-^h^ love — ^her.hap^^ 
ness, were'thistle-down in his path, while 
:8he woidd have. preferred one .smite of 
his to .all pekvonal distinctions. ■ .When 
;the .consul had usurpied'the crown, 'h6 
met his mother one morning, walking ixl 
a garden and gave ber his hand/ to '.kiss, 
but the stern matron, with a thousand 
times more than the majesty of Juno^ 
rebuked the conqueror of the world,' and 
bade'him remember, it was his duty to 
kneel to the being who gave him existence. 
The symb<ds of a' quieen or an empress 
were in her eyes,' wfaa^ Philosophy herself 
would pronounce rth^m; idle baikbles, 
^which accident gives Mthout* merit, and 
takes away without justice; but the title 
of a mother, was the rank of nature con- 
ferred by the voice of God* This is ge- 
neraJOy the differ^ce between the cha- 
racter of man and woman. But where 
is Flora? 

The dutiful daughter sighed at the 
unkindhess of her fite, and resolved to 
love her mother, if ^e could. . ||At. all 
events, she resdlved to acf as if she loved 
her. It was a heavy task, but there is a 
wonderful support in the consciousness 
that we are doing o\sx dtUy, She had 
not been home six months when two 
events occurred which opened a world 
of thought to her youthful contemplation. 
In the first place she fell in love with a 
poor student at law, worth every thing 
but money. In the next, Mrs. Morgan 
was seized with a sudden, rapid and dan- 
gerous illness, which alarmed every one 
but the victim herself. For three months 
she languished, and as she g^ew more 
sick, she also grew nu>re peevish. No 
task is more grateful than to watch by 
the couch of one dear to us. It brings 
•the very finest and tenderest sentiments 
of the mind to the surface. The heart 
is perpetually full of a melting compassion 
—the eyes ever ready to be moistened 
with tears. I have hung over the pillow 
of such a one sleeping, with a feeling so 
purified that I could have clasped the 
unconscious hand, which was no more 
to act among the living, and met death 



without a lingering wish for earth. ' But 
Flora's labours were of a differtot kind. 
The lips of the sufferer had never uttered 
a kind word to her, though she had 
served her like an^ angeL Sickness and 
death are. frightful enough everywhere, 
and to everybddy; biit-to thef young, 
they are teftlble and ghastly. They are 
a tremendous lesson' to the tender eyes 
which ' have.- hitherto roved only over 
sunshine and flowers.' 
'' Flora watched her mother's fading fiM» 
and wasting form with intense interest 
and ^ sympathy. (Never was a' kinder 
nurse. - Her delicate attention was visi- 
ble • everywhere. ^The bad temper of 
iMrs.\Morgan broke out in'new fbnhs'oif 
iCa^rice- under' the 'pressure -'oft^pftitf attd 
etinui, and those nearest her received their 
'share indiscriminately.- 'But Flora neter 
-fiuled '■ her-^never replied-^never mur- 
mured. It was her hand t^at^ shook the 
heated pillow — it was she who was ev^ 
near to aid the wearied and dying patient 
to a new position, and her overseeing care 
which'hushed every voice and step, conci- 
liatedevery attendant, and invented every 
sweet artince to sofien the rugged hidrrors 
of death. In this period of tiding self- 
sacrifice, her character deepened, opening 
,to her new sources of strength, hitherto 
hidden from herself and her loving nature 
found even in the peevish and still hau^ty 
sufferer, much to excuse and to redeem, 
if not to admire. 

On the night in quesdon, I called to 
inquire what hope remained of Mrs. 
Morgan's recovery. I remember how 
heavOy my heart weighed in my bosom 
on leaving the moonlight— the muuc — 
the gay voices — the ught shuffling of 
young steps — the gratefiil evening breeie^ 
and all the tokens of cheerful pleasure 
without, to enter the gloomy chamber of 
death — to behold a human life quenched^ 
for I had a presentiment that the scene 
was near its close. It had always been 
understood between Mrs. Morgan and 
myself, that I was to be the guardian of 
Flora, and of the ample property which 
was to come into her poraession. I had 
made several attempts to converse with 
the former upon the subject, but always 
found myself bftffled by her adroitness in 
eluding the subject. Nothing could 
persuade her that she was seriously ill. 
She persisted in every artifice to convince 
herself of returning health; had for a 
long time rejected the aid of physicians, 
and was perpetually forming gay plans 
for the future. Flora watched and wept. 
The peevish mother rebuked and ridi- 
culed her. 
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' This evening I fbund Flora calm and 
cheerful. 

** She has been much better, sir," she 
whispered ; ** and so kind." 

I would have made one or two inquiries, 
but she pr«$s^ her finger on her lip. I 
walked sofUy to the .bedside a^d gaxed 
upon the pallid features of the mother. 
They were so appallingly altered as to 
be scarcely recognizable. Yet upon her 
sunken temples, fearfully emaciated 
cheeks, and all the thin sharp features, 
still even in sleep, even in death, appear- 
ed the haughty coldness, which spoke a 
heart whose affections had been embit- 
tered. 

Flora gazed down upon that passion- 
less unloving face, till the big tears leaped 
from her eyes and fell upon the floor. 
It was the first time she had beheld a 
fellow-creature blighted by disease, and 
.sinking into, that dark fate which swal- 
lows up before our eyes our dearest and 
l>e$t, and which surely awaits our own 
steps, however young, light, ardent, and 
happy. 

*<How still! how pale! how death- 
like!" I murmured. The nurse was 
mixing a medicine to be taken during 
the night. A man went by in the street 
silking . aloud. Mrs. Morgan opened 
her eyes languidly. Tears were on her 
cbedcis. She put forth her long bony 
fingers with a look of deep terror and 
affection to the beautiful girl — the only 
one whoihad fiiithfully lov^ her in spite 
of all her faults. 

"Flora, dear Flora— save me! save 
me!" 

" My dearest mother .** 

The 8u£ferer lay a moment recovering, 
whether from the effects of a dream, or 
from sudden apprehendons of the reality 
of her danger, no one can now say.. In 
a few moments she grew more calm. 

" Flora, my sweet girl, you have been 
a ministering angel to me. Forgive me. 
I wish — I have — you' ought to possess 
all now — ^but — oh, save me — save me !*'. 

Another boisterous passenger beneath 
the window uttered an idle oath. It 
was answered by a hoarse laugh. Then 
the clock struck, quivering in the silence 
upon the JLast peal of twelve. The faint 
voice of the mother ceased; her extended 
hand fell heavily to the bed} her ey^ 
dosed, opened again, and fixed their 
starting and glazed orbs steadily upon 
the ceiling. The experienced nurse mo- 
tioned me to lead Flora away. The 
Tolce of the street passenger still went 
on singing. 

"Let me speak to my poor mother," 
said Flora. 



** She cannot hear you now, my dear 
child,** I exclaimed. 

*<Why cannot she. hear me?" asked 
the unconscious girl. 

" She will never hear you again. We 
are all in the hands of God, my child, 
we must submit. to. his wilL" 

"Mother — dear,.- dear mother!'* ex- 
claimed the affi^igh ted and bewildered girl. 

She spoke to a cold clod. A long 
convulsive sob heaved her bosom. She 
fell into the nurse's arms, and hid her 
face in her bosom, and then not a breath 
was heard in the chamber of death, whilp 
the blue, tranquil moonlight streamed 
down through the windows upon the 
.floor. Some days passed away; at the 
pr<qper period the will was read. Ima- 

S'ae my surprise, on finding that Mrs. 
oigan had bequeathed all her propartjr 
.to Sir William Fitzroy — a gentlen^an to 
whom she was said to have been rein^Qtely 
-related, but whom she had neyer'seen— 
.to whom she owed nothing, and who 
was already worth twenty thousand 
pounds a year! 



THE INDIANS. 

BT H. B. RILXV. 

' Whxv the prow of Columbus first struck 
the point of San Salvador, and he cast 
his eyes npon the new world, he was so 
completely fascinated by the sublimity 
of the surrounding landscape, that 
he terms it a second paradise. As 
r^rards climate, productions of soil, and 
grandeur of scenery, he acknowledges 
himself utterly unable to give even a 
sketch, and fiv surpassing the imagipi^ 
tion of the wildest and most enthusiastic 
admirer of nature. Beautifbl birds, of 
rainbow colours, fluttered and sported in 
.the groves, making their cool shady aisles 
sound to a thousand mingling notes; 
bright insects, ' with light, transparent 
wings, were roving from flower to flower, 
giving a drowsy hum to the already 
bland and languid air, and the mingling 
colours that they exhibited playing con- 
fusedly together, appeared elegant and 
grand; the atmosphere was pure and 
elastic, and bore all the wild sweetness of 
the surrounding verdure and flowers; 
the magnificent forests swept, away as far 
as the eye could reach, with their sum- 
mits wreathed in a fresh and brilliant 
verdure; the bays lay sleeping within 
their banks, with, a bright and glossy 
stillness ; the music of the far-off rivers 
was heard in the silence of the atmos- 
phere, and the waters of those that were 
near flowed forth sparkling and fresh as 
the mountain spring. As regards the 
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laiKurics of life, a larae proportiofD sprang counted and played before tlwm in their 
forth spontaneous. The plum glistened juvenile years, and courage becomes the 



in the feUage of the wood — the vines of 
the grape mounted the most lofty trees, 
and hung their swingiiq; branches from 
the diny tops, and the earth below wis 
choked and tangled by the creeping 
-herbage that ran in wild Inxurianee over 
it. It might almost have warranted the 
belief that it was none other than Eden 
itself, unmarred by the hand of civilisa- 
tion, but lying in all its glory and per- 
fection, as when the unhappy couple fled 
before the wrath of the Almighty. 

When the caravals of Columbus were 
first seen hovering on the shores of the 
Indians, their tupersUtum became awaken- 
ed, and they were deeply impressed with 
an awftil reverence. They supposed they 
came from out the eastern horizon, where 
the sky bent down to the waters. Instead 
of resorting to reamm to solve the phe- 
nomenon, thieir ignorance called in their 
superstition, and Columbus with his fleet 
was supposed to be supernatural, under 
the care of Him who made the thunder 
and kept the hosts of heaven in their 
courses. And through thia very same 
ignorance, t^e Indians have held their 
superstition even unto the present day. 

On the first landing of ColnmbUs, he 
met with another trait of Indian chiuao- 
ter, hotpUaUty and Hndnest, Nor could 
this be ascribed to fear alone; for sub*- 
sequently^ when their superstition had 
beoomt* in a manner allayed, and by be- 
holding the dead bodies of the Spaniards, 
they assured themselves that they wwe 
indeed mortal, we find the same love and 
kindness actuating their conduct toward 
the whites. It is related by Irving, I 
think, in his History of Columbus, of a 
cacique, named Suacanagari, that he be- 
friended, and fought for the Spaniards 
unto the last— even when every tribe 
beside was arrayed in hostility against 



most noble prize wfaicb an Indian can 
bestow upon his aspiring ofl^ring. If an 
Indian want fiune, let him ezcd in- the 
arts of war — all odiefs are of ^seeondary 
consideration. Stratagems — skiU-^im- 
paasivenesB under alt circnmstanees— 
render a warrior among his tribe noble, 
and hii deeds shall be sung long after he 
shall have laid himself down in thediade 
of the forest. 

I must bring up a character who bore 
a oonspicDCHis part in the island of Hayti, 
when the Indians began to ftel the 
Spanish yoke, and made a stru^le for 
their independence. He was a cacique, 
named Caonabo. In a deep-laid plot, he 
was taken by a young cavalier, and 
brought in prisoner b^re Columbus. 
Previous to his capture; he had fought 
long and well for freedom, and kept up 
the torch of war even when the neigh- 
bouring tribes were sflent and peacefoL 
Columbus deemed him. the- mast fiir- 
midable foe around him, and therefore 
adopted measures for ensnaring him. 
But when Caonabo came before the 
admiral, his high and lofty soul remained 
unbent — ^the haughty spirit which he 
exhibited in the wilderness had not 
stooped ; but even amid the camp of his 
enemies he bore about him an air of 
superiority. He plainly told Columbus 
be had intended to bum his fortress and 
murder his people--that he had shed the 
blood of some of them, and that it had 
been his intention to ^ay mbre* He even 
went so fiu" as to lay before him a phn 
whereby he was to surprise the fortas, 
and then, in the undaunted and firm de- 
meanour which chaittcterized him at the 
head of his tribe, ttumed upon the admiral 
with a scornful eye, bidding defiance to 
his most exquisite tortures. After this 
he was conducted on board of one of the 
them, because he had pledged himself caravals, and bopnd down with chains. 



to do it; and many instances are on 
record, where a chief has submitted to 
the ikte of having his village pilli^ed 
rather than restore a friend whom he 
had taken under his protection. And at 
the present time, no kindness goes &r- 
Uier than the Indian's, and no gratitude 
is quicker retaliated. 



When Columbus visited him, he re- 
mained seated, rapt in a sullen, melan- 
choly mood, teking no notice of him 
whatever ; but when the young cavalier 
who entrapped him, came where he was, 
Caonabo shewed every form of respect 
by rising and saluting him. When 
asked the reason of not paying due de- 



As regards the courage of the Indians^ ference to the admiral, and lavishing hiB 



it is established beyond a doubt — nothing 
dimming it — not even death. It lives 
amid the flames of the fiigot — it never 
stoops— but is in all cases the same. The 
war-song is sounded to them by thetr 
mothers while yet in their '< tree-rocked 
' cradles ** — deeds of chivalry are re- 



respect upon a suljrject, he said he loved 
the young man for his arf in ensnaring 
him, and his courage in bearing him away 
from his couniary and' friencb. Poor 
Caonabo died on his voyage to Spain. He 
pined and drooped gradu^y, «yen as the 
lion of Che forest in his iivm-bound den. 
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NOTES OF A READER. 

THE EFFECTS OF HKAT. 

A native of Europe, remarks Dr» Amot, 
Tiews with surprise the effects of heat in 
equatorial regions. Sealing-wax, he finds, 
will not retain the impression of a seal, 
butter becomes oil, a taUow- candle must 
be poured into a lamp : if he attempt 
to pour ether from a bottle, the ether 
disappears in vapour. The whole of 
living nature is changed. Our oaks and 
fir trees transplanted to the torrid zone, 
become stunted and shrubby. Animals 
clothed with wool or thick hair, such as 
the sheep and the dog, lose their cover- 
ing, or eshlbit only thin silky hair. The 
English bull-dog, taken to India, in a 
few months becomes almost naked, and 
is deprived of spirit and courage. Biit 
though nature has not the aspect of colder 
dimes, it assumes other forms of greater 
magnificence, and luxuriates in a more 
profuse development of life. The atmos- 
phere is more clear and pure, and tinged 
with a deeper azure, the arch of heaven 
is higher, the splendour of the orb of 
light more intense, and the" colours dep- 
rived from the decomposition of his beams 
richer and more varied. YegetiitioD, 
stimulated by heat and moisture, appears 
in its utmost vigour and beauty, from 
the fig-tree that shades an Indian army 
to the waving plumes of the graceful 
palmetto. The trunk of the adansonia 
measures thirty-ibur feet in diameter, 
the New Holland pine rises to a height 
of three hundred feet. Nor is the animal 
kingdom deficient in magnitude and 
variety. Within the tropics are finind 
the largest quadrupeds, and birds of 
brightest plumage. The ground teems 
with reptiles, and the air is filled with 
myriads of insects. - 

The following description by Humboldt 
gives some idea of the exuberance of ani- 
mation, even in its lowest forms, imder 
the equator : 

At noon, in these burning climates, 
the beasts of the forest retire to the 
thickets, the birds hide themselves beneath 
the fisliage of the trees, or in the crevices 
of the rocks. Yet amidst this apparent 
silence we hear a dull vibration, a con- 
tinual murmur of insects, that fill, if we 
may use the expression, all the lower 
'strata of the air. Nothing is better fitted 
to make man feel the extent and power of 
organic life. Myriads of insects creep 
upon the soil and flutter round the plants, 
parched by the ardour of the sun. A 
confused noise issues from every bush, 
from the decayed trunks of trees, from 



the clefts of the rocks, and from the 
ground undermined by the liflwds, mille- 
pedes, and oecilias. These are so maay 
▼oioes, proclaiming that all nature 
breathes, and that under a thousand 
diflTerent fiHrms life is difRued throughout 
the cracked and dusty soil, as well as in 
the bosom of the watcEs, and in the air 
that circulates around us« 



A SPANISH XXaCUTIOK. 

I had an opportunity, while at Barce- 
lona, of being present at an execution, 
the first I had seen in Spain. The man 
had been condemned to the galleys for 
some previous offence, and had murdered 
one of his fellow convicts ; amd, although 
this is not an agreeable ^ectaele, yet, as 
in every country, public spectacles, wba- 
ther agreeable or the reverse, exhibit 
Bome peculiarities either of character or 
of manners, I resolved to be present. 
Three o'clock was the hour appointed; 
and all that morning, as well as the great 
part of the day before, there was an 
unceasing noise of little bells, carried 
through the streets by boys in searkt 
cloaks, with the bell in one band, and 
a box- in the other, collecting alms to 
purchase masses in the diflforent convents 
and churdies, fi^r the soul of the felon. 
There is another thing worth relating, 
^connected with the last days of a felon in 
Spain. A society, called the Benevolent 
Society, undertakes to soften the last 
^ree days of his existence, and to di- 
minish the terrors of death, by the sin- 
gular device of increasing the pleasures 
of life. During these three days, he 
may have every luxury he desires; he 
may feast iqion the daintiest viand% drink 
the choicest wines; and thus learn, in 
quitting the worlds new reasons for de- 
siring to remain in it. 

I obtained a good situation, close to 
Bie military who guarded the ground. 
Besides the platform, there was erected, 
at a little distance, an altar, upon which 
was placed an image of the Virgin and 
Child ; and opposite to this, a cross* with 
an image of Christ extended upon it. I 
was much struck with the procession ; 
the unfortunate fielon wiis accompanied 
by upwards of two thousand masked 
penitents, who looked more like a train 
of devils than human beings; a black 
cloak entirely enveloped the body and 
the head, holes only being left for the 
eyes and mouth ; a black pyramidal cap, 
at least eighteen inches high, crowned 
the head ; and each carried in his hand a 
long white wand. This strange escort 
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was the retidt of an indulgence pub- 
lished, and addressed to all persons con- 
scious of secret crimes, and penitent; 
granting its benefits to such of them as 
submitted to i the humiliation of accom- 
panying the felon to the scnlTuU]. Two 
acoomplkes of thtfebn afsu mjcompsmed 
binit that tliey might benefit by soe^ 
Iiim hanged ; and n friar of the Francis- 
can order, was bip; spiritual guide. 

Afler having heeii led to tiitii^luu-, aud 
then below' ibe eross^ wh^re he reptJited 
»numl»er oT pfayer^jtfhe-T^t^itdiM: tht 
pbtfortn stiemiil by ^E^e! ffiar* .who 
earned 41 Mgb crn5^iti'jhisju|j(l.v When 
the ofBcfs »f luJigioiL'Wete -coopltidedf 
the men wiahcd:to:aJdn^'tiiei[J^qplCj 
and twice hegan,v'f JVfis heimaiiqfsi'' but 
his voice was ;ijiBtantly drowned'by shouts 
6^0 Di a. croW :at\ some difitance behind 
the platform, . tja dotibt so in^rueted'; 
and wbtu he fmind tJmt he cA^uJd not ht 
• hciinl /behave the signal and the i^e^Ur 
ttoner i in mediately iJ^^ipf^d ' fipoi^ hi^ 
ahou Me rsi . riodssimiiig i off tJ i e pf d t&ini^ 
while the frbr «0dtiAued'»tg 5|j4^,.«a|i^ 
eictend the cross i^i^^bttd^itiiii, ;]ong ajfie^ 
he was 'insen^bl^ jto!.iLfi -cbrisplation^ 
The spectaale cohelUdeii iij^ *th^ friur 
ascending to the .summit i>f the ladder^ 
and delivering a sermon, in which he 
did not omit the exhorlation of contri- 
buting largely towards masses fi>r the 
soul of the deceased. The .exhortation 
was not without its effect; the little 
bells immediately began to ring, and 
hundreds obeyed the invitation to piety. 



EMXROKTIC MODS OF RXASONINO. 

In the latter part of 1827, when the Ca- 
talunian insurrection in iavour of the 
Carlists took place, and when. fifty thou- 
sand men in arms threatened the pro- 
vince with anarchy, and Barcelona with 
capture, the conde de Espana represented 
to the king the necessity of his appearing 
in Catalunia ; and after his migesty had 
arrived, he, by the advice of the conde, 
called a convocation of bishops, ostensibly 
to consult respecting the state of the 
province. The conde well knew, the 
connexion of the bishops with the plot; 
and was in possession of documents that 
proved their guilt. The conde, as repre- 
senting his mi^esty in that province, or 
by express delegation, presided ; and all 
the bishops being assembled, he addressed 
them to this effiwt, if not almost in these 
words : << My lord bishop," said he, 
taking a paper from his pocket, and un- 
folding it, «you know this;** and turning 



to another, and shewing another paper, 
*' and you, my lord, know this ;** and w 
on, producing documents that connected 
every one present with the conspiracy; 
*' and now, gentlemen,** said he, addrea»- 
ing the assembly j **yoii perceive tiat 
I huld in my bands prqols of treuioa; 
you who have fomented this rehcHtE^n 
can put it down ; and I luive Jn!^ucui>i3$ 
from his majesty, if the rcbclliitn be siot 
put down wi|hin forty-^(ght Jiours-^l 
pin sorry for the ^Iti^rnatly^ gentlenjcn — 
hill my imtructtuns arc p^emptory, to 
bj?.ox eTcry one of you ; and it will be a. 
cpi^Eipltitipii for you to ki^oiif^f l^t th^ 
ill tercet of, the ehuTch shpU^ivot suJffer, 
for, th diking has alre^td^^nnmod Jiupcertyyi 
to ith e ,vacs|i i fscm." * This jceaaqning wv. 
^itctnal; the bishops ku^nf the man 
they h^d to deal with ; aad-wiiJun a hv 
hourstbeinsurrectEonwasjLtaneiidp A 
-man who threatens to. bang ..a Jb^.^ueh of 
bishops, cannot lie. called apustoIicaU 
. ..At the, same : period, but Jjtffcrv tlic 
council had been c^l/ed^/wji^ ^isrona 
,was closely- press^ by the insui^giciifSir 
',||ic bisiic]|> '^despatched a,.slq^ter- to tbe 
oonde de Es^^mia^ saying, tb^it would be 
.necessai^y to give up the city to the 
besieger)* The eaude, who very well 
knew bow the inclinations of the bEiihop 
lay, and whpu were the .de^uct^ ^ijbe 
city, but who also knew the infinenee 
possessed by him over the inhabitants, 
who might force the troops to give it up, 
wrote* in reply to th« bishop, that hi$ 
lordship being upon the spot, was no 
doubt best able to judge of the state of 
the city ; and adding, that along with the 
letter which he had^ sent to the bishop, 
he had also sent instructions to Gerona, 
that when the enemy entered the gate, 
the first thing they should see, might be 
the gibbet of a traitor bishop. 



DIFFICULTT OF COMrRESSIOV. 

No one who has not attempted the task 
can ftilly appreciate the difiiculty of com- 
pressing within prescribed limits the 
remarks siu^sted by a subject afibrding 
8uperabun£mt materials of interest ana 
excitement. When some one asked Sir 
Walter Scott why he did not write his 
Life of Napoleon m thre^ volumes, instead 
of nine, his ans>wer was, ** I bad not time*** 
A reply which will appear by no means 
paradoxical to any who have had the 
least literary experience ; as it is a truisnii 
among all such, that it is much easier to 
amplify than to condense ; to be verbose 
on the most barren, than concise on the 
most fiirtile theme. 
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THE SCOURGED PAGE. 

&OMAKCE THE SECOND. 

Bellaeio.— There two fair cedar branches, 
The noblest of the mountain where they srew, 
Straightest and tallest; onder whose stiU shade a 
The worthier beasts have made tbeir lairs, and 

slept 
Fr^e from the Sirian star, and the fell thunder- 

strolse. 
Free from the clonds, when they were big with 

hnmonr. 
And delivered, in thousand sponts, their iasaes 

to the earth- 
Oh ! there was none but siknt Quiet there ! 
fill never*plea>ed Fortune shot up shrubs, 
Base under brambles, to divorce these branches. 
And now a gentle gale hath blown asain. 
That made these branches meet ana twine to* 

gether. PhiUuter, 

Yorkshire ! gigantic, princely Yorkshire! 
what treacherous scribe was it, who, some 
brief years back, advertised '' Traditions 
or Chronicles" of thy grand and romantio 
Castles ? To an enth usiastic pilgrim 1 ike 
myself, who have, for many a summer 



explored^ with patient feet,, the dales, the 
woods, and the river banks, which thy 
monki^ or kuightly edifices adorn, how 
great must be the disappointment ! 

I had mused a whole autumnal day in 
that enormoiis Abbey of Fountains, 
watching the sunshine and the sliadow, 
as they mantled its majestic steeple, an4 
listening to the wind that made unearthly 
harmonies among the herbage and shrubs 
that fringed its hollow eastern window. 
I had descended into the horrible souter- 
rains of Ponteiract, shuddering at the 
gaunt and guiltv aspect of Its fatal Tower. 
And often and again had I moralized 
on that verse in the Book of Chronicles 
always a favourite of mine, which says 
of King Jotham: — 

. " He built the high gate of the House 
of the Lord; and on the wall of Ophel 
he built much. Moreover he built cities 
in the mountains of Judah, and in the 
forests he built Castles and Towers.'* 

Think how I must have prepared the 
best room in all my imagination to 
receive the previous stores of tradition 
which such high-haunted places promised 
me! Alas 'twas all in vain! Not one 
castle or convent in all the thre^ Ridangs, 
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hath been as yet the better known for 
this wide-mouthed "Promissor!'* 

And yet, genius of romance ! what a 
glorious field is there for research and 
for embellishment. 

Look for instance at the antique town 
of Richmond: — 

Cross the Swale by yonder bridge, and 
ascend Bank-top^ that stc(?p and icaf-clad 
hill on the opp(]«ite side; from undcr^ 
tif?at1i its grave of bccclii, and planes and 
fir, how very &tonf~&pcakwg iss llie asp€i:L 
of the castle* The Swale ruslU'S loudly 
over its stony b^^d l>tflow; on one side 
of you ig a pmc, shooting straight and 
piUarwhn into the blue heawtit and with 
the benutix>u!s branch es feather uig from 
a hcccb ; on the othur, it tbrms a frnme, 
through which tbt^ ^rtat castle, and the 
castle alone, dilates upon the eye. 

The steep burgh, -variegsit^d with hoar 
and rocky vegc^tation, rising from the 
river brink, its gleaning carond of wjills, 
the extensive facade of the ^runth front, 
the ivied windows of its ^unny halli the 
chapel rtnd the bell -tower, but chiefly the 
inipcrtous Norman donjon, ecithrnned tii 
the centre, and haughtily fipart; the 
dc-'^pot of tht^ pile, — all sheathed in a 
golden panoply of meridian sunlight, 
stand up in the most picturesque inequa- 
lity of outline against a blue summer sky* 

Can you look without falling into a 
trance ? Can you not hear the bell chime 
to chapel or to hall? Do you not see 
the banner as 

Fanned by conqaest's crimson wingi 
It mocks the air with idle state ? 

—the beam glinted iirom the morion and 
partisan of the sentinel? the iris- woven 
scarf streaming from the damsel in the 
courtyard ? — ^the blue-gowned beadsman ? 
— the corded Gray Friar? — ^the baron 
himself, with his hand of fate and eye of 
gloom? and what more fruitful vineyard 
do you in conscience demand, for a com- 
bat, a murder, an amour, a siege, or an 
execution? 

The vicinity of this nobly seated town 
is prolific in ancient structures, and to a 
walk over the vast moorland, half sunset 
and half moonrise, between Richmond 
and the wood-embosomed village of Red- 
mire, the public is indebted for the ines- 
timable boon of the ensuing story* 



The summer's noon was laughing on 
the purple Ure, and the lazy breeze scarce- 
ly breathed through the glancing loop- 
holes of Middleham Castle, when, gaily 
carolling^ the Damoiseau of the Baron 
de Neville came bounding down the 



principal staircase of the keep leading 
from the lady's bower to the hall. 

The stripling was of gallant aspect, 
and both in thewes and inches, as well as 
in the generalcharacter of his face, might 
have challenged several years above his 
actual age, which scarcely exceeded four- 
teen summers. 

HI 5 ehesst was deep, his shoulders 
broad, and ^mething more tbatt down 
began to darl^en his rich cheek and proud 
upper Up J while in his hawk's eye, aqui-^ 
line nose, and dear polished forehfiad, 
you might peruse darings perhaps prc- 
sumplioth and tinnness. If not obstinacy; 
and 'imagine withal certain shades and 
uutline^ of otht^r qualities, which you, 
would scarcely wish to see fully deve- 
loped. 

His attire was redolent of that picto- 
rial f^plendonr whidi distinguished tbe 
thtrteetith and fourteenth centuries; and, 
by its gay cultJUra and sumptuoiui mate* 
rials, prtxil aimed him tlie favoured and 
even spoiled protege of the family at 
Middleliam* 

His sureoat^ fitted to hia form so as 
to shew its graceful proportions to advan- 
tage, reached from his throat to the mid- 
dle of his thighs; it was of bright green 
velvet, powdered with golden grape clus- 
ters ; his mantle was short, and of the 
finest black cloth lined with rose-coloured 
satin, and its wide sleeves were scalloped 
in front, so as to shew a profusion of gilt 
buttons, studding the vest ^om the cuff 
to the elbow ; chausses of dark crimson 
silk, lent their aid to the rest of his cos- 
tume in setting forth a figure which 
seemed to have anticipated the vigour of 
manhood, while it wore the bloom of 
springing youth. The Phrygian-shaped 
cap, so much in vogue at this period, 
contrasted well with its deep scarlet die, 
those luxuriant locks of raven blackness 
filling the summer air with needless 
odours from the costly unguents in which 
they glittered. This cap, having the 
black bull of the Nevilles in front, and 
their motto ne vile vklis in gold letters 
embroidered below, added not a little to 
the striking and peculiar expression of 
his handsome but audacious features. 
His mien was confident and even haughty ; 
and his eye had not yet lost the triumphant 
flash which some recent instance of &vour, 
flattery, or success, appeared to have 
enkindled there. On his wrist sate a 
tercel gentle, hooded and belled; and, 
trotting at h^s heels, came a beautiful 
spaniel, with brown spots, curly hair, 
ears that brushed the ground, and of 
merits not to be enumerated! 
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•A& the ymith reached the hall he 
turned, and then, the souree of all these 
symptoms of transport was revealed. 
' Bending over the Minstrel Gallery, 
Vhich traversed at mid-height the upper 
end of the baron's hall, a beautiAil girl 
bright in all the budding fascination of 
that stage when the child begins to peer 
into maidhood, smiled, and waved what 
might seem a reiterated adieu to the de- 
parting page. 

Her fair redundant tresses were grac&* 
fully pursed up in that charming head- 
tire of the period called a crestine, being 
a golden net caul, which, imprisoning 
the whole hair, allowed it to cluster in 
its glittering cage, with most elegant 
undulations, round the brow and cheek. 

Her kirtle or cyclade was of the rich 
celestial blue; and its material, termed 
saracennet, from its Saracenic, or Ori- 
ental origin ; her inner robe was of the 
tyretaine, a glowing scarlet, confined by 
a girdle of goldsmith's work; and that 
Tery slender waist, shewed that tight- 
lacing at least did not follow in the wake 
-of intellect's dread march ! 

There was all of girlish love that could 
beam from two sunny eyes, and wreathe 
ft roseate cheek and ruby Up, but there 
was evident constraint mingled with this 
parting token; for, when those white 
fingers touched those lips, and tossed a 
sugared kiss along the air, as you would 
swing a censer; no sound added music 
to sweetness; and, in the hurried glance 
and gesture, if there was affection, that 
braves all, there was also caution that 
apprehends all. 

The boy stopped, and stood breathless 
with adoration ; all the bold, the haughty, 
and the fierce in his eye-glance, blending 
in one intense gaze of love ; as various 
ingredients in the alchemist's crucible 
mingle in one rose-coloured flame. 

Again the bright girl waved her hand, 
but now it was not so much a farewell 
as a warning gesture. A hurried, averted 
glance^ and a straining of the swan-like 
n^ck towards the arched door at the 
back of the gallery, indicated ah un- 
welcome approach ; and, starting at this 
admonition, the young Damoiseau hasti- 
ly waved his embroidered hawk's-glove, 
and vanished through the hall doorway 
just in time to avoid seeing another of 
our dramatis personse enter the min- 
strel's gallery. 

• It was a grave and majestic-looking 
personage, whose broad front and blue 
eye. wore at this moment an expression 
of severity, the more terriMe from being 
80 dignified and quiet The features 



were large, but admirably chiselled, and 
the hair, an auburn with not one streak 
of gray, was suffered to mingle its shining 
waves with the beard, which curled down 
from a pair of thick moustachios, crisped 
with great precision, and gave a stately, 
as well as a manly grace, to a face which 
had surely not seen fifty winters. 

A cap (not unlike the broad bonnet 
of Aberdeen), composed of purple cloth 
of turse, without band or tassel, a dal- 
matica of yellow silk, damasked, and 
overlaid with the family blazon, gules 
on a saltire ai^nt, a rose of the field, a 
long full-folded mantle of crimson satin, 
embroidered with black bulls and golden 
oak-branches, and the then rare luxury, 
gloves of fragrant leather, fretted with 
gold and various coloured silkwork, an- 
nounced the Lord Hubert de Neville, 
baron of Middleham and Raby. 

The expression on his commanding 
brow darkened from displeasure to fierce- 
ness, as Lord Hubert perceived the con- 
fused air and hesitating step of his daugh- 
ter, who was retiring from the front of 
the gallery as he entered. 

Lady Aveline then, for the first time, 
read that tragic page in a volume which 
had hitherto always been delightful to 
her, and a scream of childish terror 
evinced its effect. Then too, for the first 
time, did his only child, the heiress of 
his castles and domains, meet the baron's 
eye without awakening the most plea- 
(surable sensations. 

She made an irresolute movement, as 
if to fiy from his presence, without exactly 
knowing why; but her fiither detainer 
her, and with no soft grasp. 

Neither the limits of our story nor 
our own inclination, admit of our ac- 
counting for the piece of stage effect 
with which we have ushered in our prin- 
cipal personations, any farther than thus: 
— Polydore the page had been (by a 
deviation from the practice of chivalry, 
which destined the sons of esquires, 
knights, and even nobles for that office) 
taken to the nurture and favour of De 
Neville, from the but of a vassal of Mid- 
dleham, at the early age of seven, merely 
because he was a child of rare beauty, 
and because the little motherless Lady of 
Middleham took great contentment in 
the childish plays he shewed her, — such 
as making helmets of rushes, weaving 
chains of the dandelion, and stringing 
carkanets of daisies and king-cups. Of 
course the widowed baron soon grew 
fond of his Aveline's favourite, and about 
eight years of luxurious nurture, — obse- 
quious obedience^ and servile flattery 
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from the domestics, condescension that 
forgot its digpiity from the baron, and 
somewhat more than the kindness of a 
sister on the part of young Aveline, 
served to foster, if not unfold, those 
charming qualities in which human na- 
ture, so circumstanced, never fails to be 
prolific — viz: selfishness, insolence, and 
presumption. 

A downright love affair (ridiculous 
enouffh between a boy not fifteen, and 
a girl a year younger) had been long 
watched by the envy he had awakenec^ 
and was at last betrayed by the animosity 
he had provoked. 

This morning had proved fatal to poor 
Polydore« A declaration of everlasting 
love had been interchanged; and a 
mutual embrace and kiss were the seal ; 
but, alas ! both bond and seal were at- 
tested by unwished-for witnesses, and 
formally laid before the indignant, the 
thunder-struck Lord Hubert. 

The Lady Aveline had scarcely time 
to turn a look of breathless supplication 
upon her offended sire, when, in a mo- 
ment, Polydore*s voice was heard from 
the castle court below. 

'* Unhand me, villains ! Slaves, un- 
hpnd me, or right dearly shall ye abye 
it ! My Lord Hubert, help ! haste, 
Lady Aveline, they are about to slay 
me!" 

Gasping, and speechless with horror, 
her slight figure trembling firom head to 
foot, Aveline did not dare so much as to 
raise up her eyes to her fiither's face. 

" The Baron himself deigned not a 
look at his daughter, whose arm he 
grasped, while his head was bent, in the 
direction of Polydore*s outcries. 

Resentment kindled his brow, and 
pride curled his lip, and both broke 
forth in a cruel laugh. 

« Unhand thee?" he said, « By Sauit 
, Edward if they do, their own becks shall 
bear the characters in rubric that I have 
destined for thine. My Lord Hubert, 
forsooth i he is no saint to help thee, if 
he could; and my Lady Aveline, cannot, 
itahewouldf And you, minion !** turning 
a glance of lightning on Aveline, **you 
to dare decline from your high birth and 
state, to a base serf. See now, since 
Aveline Neville hath joined lips to those 
which, by her very bower-woman, would 
have been deemed too mean, — see what 
it hath cost the audacious coxcomb !'* 

The cries of the Damoiseau had now 
ceased. 

The ireful Baron led Aveline down 
into the hall, and there compelled her to 
look forth from one of the arched gothic 



windows, whose recess retired to the 
depth of twelve feet in the solid wall 

Now this magnificent Castle of Mid- 
dleham consists of a perallelograin, 
which contains eight noble towers, with 
numerous stories and suites of chambers; 
and encloses a court, from the centre of 
which, isolated, gloomy, and of im- 
mense size, soars the donjon keep, 
flanked with turrets ;— the brackets and 
architraves of its state apartments are 
still to be seen. Tou may also trace the 
windows and a cornice of heavy flute- 
work in the chapel ; and, in the ball, t 
fiat, arched window, eighteen feet wide, 
and proportionately high, lets in a flood 
of light upon the battered ruins. 

In this window stood Lord Neville 
with his shrinking child, and compelled 
her attention to a particular spot, where 
a broad low arch led from a flight 
of steps in the yard below to the buttery. 

And there the poor girl beheld, with 
agonies of childish grief and fear, the 
page Polydore, in the hands of the 
vanalsy hidf divested of his gay apparel, 
stretched across the buttery hatch, writh- 
ing and bleeding, but without a complaint 
or moan, under a discipline by no meiiB 
uncommon in the household government 
maintained in their baronial mansions by 
the great of old. 

It is very probable that the punish- 
ment of young Polydore's presumptoout 
affaire de cceur woiUd have ended here. 

Provoked as the Baron was, and re- 
solved to put a fidl stop to such folly ; 
still he could consider it only in the 
light of a boyish freak ; and as such, the 
punishment he awarded, while calculated 
to tame down the page*s aspiring blood* 
did not, in the opinion of that day, by 
any means exceed the transgression. 

Polydore therefiire, on his submissioii 
and adcnowledgment, would, very likely, 
have been rein^ated, ere nightfall, io all 
his privileges at Middleham, save the 
imaginary one of a share in the heart of 
its beaut^ul heiress. 

As for Lady Aveline, his chance was 
lost eternally there; tor terror, not slightly 
tinged with shame and contempt, took 90 
large a share in the feelings with whidi 
she had witn^sed the unlucky Damoi- 
seau's punishment, that love and Poly- 
dore were dissevered in her imagmation 
for ever. 

Not so the culprit ! 

Few who saw him, when, his correc- 
tion had been infiicted^ deliberately 
arrange his dishevelled raiment, replaqe 
his cap upon his disordered locks, and 
walk coolly out of the castle gateway ip 
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the north-east tower, would have ima- 
gined how deeply the stripes of ignominy 
had eaten into his proud soul ! They 
could see his brow was red, but that 
inight be with pain ; they could note the 
white teeth glaring through his writhen 
lips; — his lurid eye too, they all re« 
marked, whose hectic fire seemed to 
loathe the light. Still, — less than this 
none in the castle, who knew his fierce 
and misproud temper, would have ex- 
pected from Polydore. One and all 
regarded it merely as the plunging and 
rearing of the colt who feels curb and 
lash for the first time. 

Ah ! could they have seen his heart ! 
• As it was, the Scourged Page gave 
them good cause to conceive that he had 
felt his chastisement more acutely than 
was customary on such occasions, since 
he absented himself altogether from the 
Castle of Middleham* 

Great was the marvelling among the 
domestics. 

** Did ever lad so play the haggard 
with his own good fortune ? and then to 
take wing for a few stripes! Why," 
thus moralized Roger the falconer, 
** here have I the marks of many a good 
iskin-cutting from old Grimshaw the 
cook, when I was an overthwart lad, and 
what of that ? Where would have been 
the head falconer*s place, and twenty 
merk a year, if Roger Teesdale had 
shewn them a clean pair of heels the 
'first time they bade him untruss ? Give 
me the doublet, well-faced and lined, 
that hides all lashes. Let me only have 
a good store of my lord's beef and ale, 
and I*d stomach fifty floggings. But 
this young Eyas of a page, forsooth ! — 
touch his silky skin, and he*s off like a 
ruffled bird ! ** 

** By*r lady ! " said Stephen the pant- 
ler, "the younker shewed fight however ! 
I'd have been sworn to hold such a strip- 
ling as that with my teeth, untruss him 
with one hand, and fly -flap him with the 
other, and, lo ye ! he tasked some half 
dozen of us !" 

" Ay, and fought like a heron on his 
back, when we had hampered him ! " 

** Well ! 't was a misproud Jackanapes 
— ^not that I bore him malice — but h'as 
had his well-earned wages this blessed 
day ! »' 

« The lad has surely never been such 
a fool as to pitch himself into the Ure. — 
I should be loath to hear that." 

** Not he — *tis far more likely he*s 
ranging Mowbray plain, or snaring rab- 
bits in Gaunless thickets." 

" P*shaw ! my masters,*' said Grim- 



shaw the cook, " you'll have him back, 
and on his marrowbones, when he re- 
members that the fat haunch in the 
kitchen looks fairer than the palmy ant- 
lers in the forest." 

"Ay ! ay !" said the huntsman, «*many 
a lashed hound that hath fled from the 
thong, is coaxed back by the platter." 

And thus the domestics prattled upon 
Polydore*s disappearance from Middle^ 
ham castle. 

With the baron Hubert, and his 
daughter Aveline, Polydore*s flight was 
a subject of higher interest, and a source 
of more delicate feelings. 

Lady Aveline, striking as the revolu- 
tion had been in her young and ductile 
mind, from the hitherto inexperienced 
severity of her father, still could not but 
participate forcibly in the sensation pro- 
duced by Polydore's absence. She felt 
sorrow for his sufferings, and shame for 
having herself been the cause of them, 
but in the apprehension she entertained 
for his safety, love had not the slightest 
share. 

Lord Neville, for his part, being a 
kind-hearted and placable man, although 
punctilious in exacting the deference due 
to rank, began to regret he had been so 
severe with the lad ; his newly-awakened 
anxiety and pride, however, found such 
sedulous employment in weeding from 
Aveline's mind every trace of her child- 
ish regard for the offending Polydore, 
that it diverted much of his melancholy 
musing on the probable fate of his Da- 
moiseau. 

In short, the page seemed resolved to 
appear no more at Middleham; and 
perhaps it was as well he should not; for 
had he returned within three months' 
space, he would have had the mortifica- 
tion of finding himself as totally forgot- 
ten as if he had never dared to clasp the 
waist, and kiss the lips of lady Aveline ; 
and never been stript and flogged for his 
impudence, at the buttery-hatch. 

At the expiry of that period how- 
ever, he was reinstated with horrible cir- 
cumstance in their remembrance. 

One dreary nightfall, towards the 
close of autumn, just about the hour 
when a great supper was nearly ready to 
be dished up for a company of distin- 
guished guests at Middleham castle, who 
should present himself to the porter, 
while preparing to close the great gates 
of the castle, according to the universal 
manorial custom during meal-times — 
drenched and shivering, and, as he said, 
pinched with hunger, but the long- 
missing Polydore ! 
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He bad always been a fiivourite with 
Lambert Norris, the porter; and, in 
faet, had paid him more court than he 
usually deigned to the other domestics, 
as being a convenient friend in case of 
his requiring greater liberty of egress and 
ingress than the strict regulations of the 
castle permitted. 

Former kindly feelidgs thus re-awak-> 
ened, enhanced by the piteous appear- 
ance of the youth, and backed by the 
eonviction that his return would be 
gladly hailed by all at Middleham, en- 
sured from Ltambert the porter, not only 
a hearty welcome to the returning prodi> 
gal, but also a prompt acquiescence in 
his request of tecresy, until Polydore 
should be enabled, by the aid of his old 
friend the chaplain, to make his peace 
with his offended lord. 

The' Damoiseau, however, casting a 
shivering look on the bare walls and 
scanty fire of the gloomy porter's lodge, 
declared his intention of seeking warmth 
at the kitchen fire-place, which as he well 
knew flamed the brightest at that hour, as 
well a^ of obtaining refreshment from 
the viands it was preparing for the ba^ 
ron*s hall. 

So saying, Polydore quitted the hea- 
vily machicolated gateway, and travers- 
ing the court, soon reached the bulky 
pile in its centre, generally termed Fitz- 
ranulf 's Tower. 

In its lowest range stood the castle 
kitchen. Ah ! who that sees now the 
witchelm in the open arch of that im- 
mense chimney, hanging in the evening 
sky, all coloured over with a warm sun- 
set of gorgeous golden haze, airless, and 
sweet, and still, could imagine the scene 
that presented itself to the eyes of the wet, 
and shivering, and famished Polydore?. 

A vaulted apartment, nearly fifty feet 
high, was illuminated by the Phlegethou- 
tic blazes of two stupendous fireplaces, 
each more than twenty feet wide, and at 
right angles with each other, whose vol- 
canoes of flame were eclipsed by huge 
cauldrons, black pots and pans of every 
size and shape, each seething, simmering, 
and sputtering, with their savoury ingre- 
dients of boil, fry, and stew; while their 
fowl. 

red grates were blockaded by unweildy 
joints of meat, and spits of trussed wild 

Ever and anon would the flaring stove 
of some oven expand its fiery jaws, while 
from the tormented flood, bubbling and 
billowing in the crater of that great fur- 
;nace, a vapour as of hecatombs arose. 
Fumes of precious odour, gleams of Pan- 
dcmonial light, and voices in various keys 



struck various sepses at once in this v^A 
room. 

Viands either ready fi>r the fire, or 
freshly removed from it, argued the im- 
mediate approach of the banquet. 

Dimly distinguishable, amidst this 
culinary chaos, the master cook, the 
demogorgon of the scene, commanded 
and countermanded, — tasted, stiired, 
examined, and where all were busy, 
seemed himself the busiest. 

During all this turmoil, it is not to be 
supposed that Polydore*s sudden and un- 
expected apparition would excite the 
attention it might otherwise have done. 
' Some effect it certainly did pn)duce, 
to wit, that Master Grimshaw suffered a 
stew, on which he peculiarly prided him« 
self^ to bum to the silver pan ; and that 
sundry of the deputy coquinaru did pitch 
into each other's aprons the sauces des- 
tined for the palates of the baron'g 
guests ; kettles boiled over ; spits forgot 
to turn; and, in short, the magnuq 
opus of cookery was in imminent p^ of 
perishing in its very projection. 

Polydore, notwithstanding, glided 
quietly to the vast glowing vaults of the 
fireplaces, and bidding the fellows post* 
pone their wonder tSU the supper was 
served, promised that he would then con- 
tent them to the full. 

And the mighty operation soon pro- 
ceeded as if nothing strange had hap- 
p^ied. 

Polydore took his station under the 
red and sooty pavilion of the fireplace, 
apparently not only indiflferent but totally 
unobservant of all that was going on; 
his only occupation being the very 
natural action, in his condition, of 
stretching and turning his chilled limbs 
before the blaze. 

To the short interrogatories occasion- 
ally addressed to him by the master 
cook or his assistants, as their business 
drew them to the fireplaces, the page 
listened with apathy, or replied with 
brevity. 

At length all things were prepared. 
Grimshaw gave the signal by rapping 
with his cleaver on the dresser'; the castle 
bell tolled quick and loud ; and the lid of 
the great cauldron was lifted off. 

As the rich ambergris steam of phea- 
sants, partridges, and hares, blended into 
a stew, with other delicate meats and 
herbs, arose in clouds from the mighty 
vessel, the hungry page seemed suddenly 
awakened to a joyful anticipation of his 
share in the good things it contained. A 
strange gleam of delight shot forth from 
his hollow eye, as he turned to the huge 
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ietUe» and passed his hands rapidly pver 
it three or four times, till two of the 
under cooks returned to carry it from 
the fire. 

Polydore'a departure^ which took place 
immediately upon this, was totally un- 
noticed: and indeed, on the occurrencte 
that followed, all averred that it was a 
spirit. 

At that supper all who partook of the 
stew were most miserably affected. 

The Lord Hubert himself, with whom 
it was a favourite dish, together with two 
of his guests, died suddenly ; and the rest 
who chanced to eat of it never recovered 
the effects to the day of their death. 

In vain was the marvellous story of 
Polydore's apparition related, — it was 
universally repudiated as absurd; and 
Lambert Norris the porter, who alone 
could have thrown light upon this hor- 
ribly mysterious transaction, was so 
panifestricken at the wholesale ven*- 
geanoe which justice (miscalled) was 
driving forward at the castle, that he 
bad not courage to reveal what he knew 
of the matter; and by this culpable 
silence saved his place, if not his life. 

Well indeed might Justice be painted 
blind, for, on this dreadful occasion, 
Grimshaw, the master cook, and his two 
assistants, were sacrificed to the manes 
of Lord de Neville and his murdered 
friends. Indeed they only escaped the 
appalling punishment of boiling alive^ 
decreed by law* to their imaginary crimen 
at the weeping intercession of the 
Baroness Aveline ; and they were exe- 
cuted on the gallows at Middleham, pror 
testing their innocence to the last. 

A quarter of a century had ehqised 
since these events, and it was about the 
hour of the Complin, one radiant day in 
August, id — , that a horseman of a lofty 
presence reined in his white battle horse 
just on the summit of the hill by which 
you enter the town of Richmond from 
the Catterick road. 

A delicious breeze, most grateful 
during the oppressive sultriness of that 
season, gushed soft and low at intervals 
around, transporting luxurious odours 
from the new hayricks in the savannahs 
below, by the river side, and from the 
flower beds whose colours lay hid among 
the trelliced alleys and hornbeam hedges, 
on the town banks. 

Great was the refreshment it seemed 
to afford the traveller, who wiped his 
moist and swarthy brow, with a fine 
broidered kerchief, and inhaled eagerly 
the ^nt reluctant summer winds: — 
* This law was in force till 1547. 



while the expanded nostrils and dewy 
flfmks of his charger seemed fully to 
sympathise in his gratification. 

But, even if fatigue had not induced 
hind to halt, that traveller might have 
been well contented to sti^.bis routo, 
were'it only to gase on the magnificent 
landscape that saluted his eyes. . 

A luxuriant extent of lawny meadows, 
studded with large trees, and braided 
with woodland, lay below, and stretched 
away in parks and groves to the misty 
horizon, far in the vale Saint Martin's 
Chapel arose darkly graceful from. i|s 
sunny turf* On every side were to b» 
discovered castles and towers, hooded 
with branching trees. Lurking behind 
its dark rookery, Saint Agatha*s Abbey 
at Eastby was betrayed by a white pin- 
nacle, a transparent window^ or a gay 
weathercock glittering here and there ; 
while its many-sabled mill stood basking 
in the sun, boldly relieved against the 
shadowy foliage tbiat over-arched its 
chimneys. Swift through the fertile 
valley, blue as the sky he reflected, and 
lively as the sun that danced on his cuiv* 
rent, rolled the rejoicing Swale. Soft 
pale slopes, fresh plundered of their juicy 
grass, swept upwards from his margin. 

Then gleamed the. gardens, steamittg 
with summer heat, where the wimpled 
lair 

** steal into the pleached bower, 
Where bontfysucktes ripened by the sun 
Forbid the san to enter ; like fHVonrites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against the. power that bred it." 

Still higher up, the orchards whose 
verdure was already diversified with red 
and yellow fruitage, stretched, like bro* 
caded scarfs, around the hill, crested and 
crowned by tall extensive mansions^ 
stately in aspect and redundant in de* 
vice. And further back, the sun-clad 
steeples of the Holy Trinity, the Grey 
Friars, and Saint Mary's, stood challeng. 
ing each other with their jangling 
chimes ; wliile, paramount over all, the 
Castle Keep marshalled his phalanx of 
turret, battlement and portal, along thq 
ridge, beneath a blaze of light that parch« 
ed up the hilly streets, sheeted the steep 
roofs in yellow, or leapt from vane ta 
vane in living gold, as the lazy noontide 
winds sleepfiidly shifted them to and fro« 

Whatever might be the feelings of the 
horseman while his eye wandered over 
this delightful prospect, he did not ex- 
press them aloud ; and indeed, supposing 
he had, we have very good reasons fi>r 
not communicating them to our readers. 

It is a welUestablished rule in the 
jurisprudence of romance, that -no hero 
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is to be supposed de«hif unless (in the 
good old Irish acceptation of the word), 
his head has been honk 6de and beyond 
all oontroversy, cut off. 

For instance, you shall see him drop 
down, and turn all the colours of the 
rainbow ; — 'poisoned beyond all doubt !' 
say you. No such thing ! — it is either 
a sleeping potion, intended to last for a 
certain conyenient time, or else some 
wandering ooiguror administers a re- 
storatite that brings him back from the 
very tomb. Drown him *fu]l fiithom 
five^* and he shall be met with in some 
enchanted island or palace in the wood, 
with as many restoratives as would set 
up a doien Humane Societies, and sur- 
rounded by luxuries enough to make one 
drown oneself for a chance of them. 
When you read — ** and with these words 
he passed the rapier twice through Don 
Jasper's body, exclaiming, * die dog.' "-^ 
or some such humane and affable ac- 
companiment to the thrust, — it is by 
conunon courtesy allowed that the said 
Don Jasper is only to welter in his gore 
for a certain space; long enough to 
satisfy you that he is disposed of for 
* this, day wix ffumths i* — and then up he 
starts safe and sound, perhaps relieved 
of an imposthume in his lungs, which 
•medicine had long pronounced incurable. 
As for hanging, — pooh! it is quite a 
disappointment to the reader if that does 
not prove a bungling job ! — And so on 
with all deaths ad infinitum, save and 
except the incontrovertible one above 
mentioned. 

Vain therefore is it, when an author 
merely states that his hero is never seen 
more^ or never heard of more^ vain, 
worse than vain if he should flatter hint- 
self that the wily, experienced, veteran 
romance reader will take his word for 
it : — a very tyro would feel incredulous. 

From the first moment that such an 
assertion is haxarded, young and old are 
on thorns for his reappearance* 

Not a solitary stranger is permitted to 
put up at an hostel ;-«-not an unexpect- 
ed guest makes his appearance at a 
castle banquet ; not a knight with closed 
aventail and deviceless shield, presents 
himself at a tournament ; not an outlaw 
lurking in his forest cave; nay not a 
serving man of handsome exterior, and 
who chances to *have done the state 
some service,' but forthwith the vora- 
cious reader pounces upon him for 2%s 
Lost Qnef 

So catlike is their vigilance, so sleep- 
less their, suspicion, so redolent of Bow 
Street their acuteness and. activity, — 



you would think that hot to discover the 
poor author's little *bU ofnonsenset' u 
Win Jenkins says, involved a deep per- 
sonal disgrace. 

Away then vrith mystery ! 

** Via the doud that shadows Borgia ! " 
Not one instant will I stoop to concesl- 
ment — for well I know conceslment 
would be vain : — ^not a single word wiU 
I waste to mystify the pubUc, — ^for they 
refuse to be mystified. 

I will first take breath, and then the 
liberty of informing all, who have ae- 
companied me thus far, that the horse- 
man who halted at the entrance of fair 
Richmond town — halted only to breathe 
his steed, whom he had ridden somewhat 
hard, and cool his own brow, that glowed 
as much from the fire within as the heat 
without. 

And they will fully acquiesce in the 
propriety of my withholding firom ^their 
confidence any soliloquy of his, whether 
vocal or mental, when they are told 
what their own sagacity has doubtless 
long ago discovered, thatitvras their old 
acquaintance Polydore, the page who 
had been whipt on the buttery hatch at 
Middleham Castle^ who had been so biisj 
about the kitchen fire, and so fond of th^ 
sweet-smelling savour of its viands, the 
night that the poisoned banquet was 
served up. 

Having made this frank avowal, I 
would merely hint that at present he 
goes by the title of Sir Angelo Lascelks, 
whose prowess against the Soldan and 
his Paynim host, won him knighthood 
from the sword of King Edward himselC 
That he had the fortune to save the life 
of Adrian Lord Scroop, the consequence 
of which had been so strict a friendship 
with that nobleman, that he became hU 
brother in arms ; and now, on his return 
from the Holy Land, was the bearer of 
missives to the Baron's lady, Aveline 
Neville, who having added the castles of 
Middleham and Raby, to Lord Adrian's 
large hereditary Icntkhip of Bolton 
Castle, acted as chatelaine in the absence 
of her consort, residing the principal psrt 
of the year in that princely fortress with 
her two blooming children. Cicely snd 
Maximilian. 

I think it is Dangle in the Critic 
who says that ** when they €lo agree on 
the stage, their unanimity is wonderful ! ' 
and thus it will be confessed that when 
I do explain, it is not by halves. 

Sir Angelo Lascelles then, as it is ex- 
pedient to term him, afier casting a care- 
less glance over the magnificent land- 
scape before him, proceed^ at a moderate 
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pace 'down the steep and circling street 
conducting to the principal hostel in the 
town. 

This place of hospitable resort was 
situated in the spacious irregular area 
forming the market-place at Richmond. 
A wide, but disproportionately low 
gateway, surmounted with a startling 
effigy of the great black bull of liie Ne- 
villes, ushered Sir Angelo into a pleasant 
court, along one wing of which extended 
at midhetght the well known solar, or 
open latticed gallery, gaily painted, and 
so built, as to offer, at once to the guests, 
the liberty of basking lazily in the sun, 
or of walking up and down its airy 
arcade, safely sheltered from the rain. 

A low balustrade of carved and colour- 
ed open-work, wrought in circles and 
saltires, and quatrefoils, formed its only 
protection from the yard below, from 
whence Sir Angelo could see the fustian 
blouze of the citizen, and the long-tailed 
cowl of the merchant, enlivened by the 
gaudy raiment of some young Franklin, 
or the blazoned livery of the important 
pursuivant, among the chequered groups 
that sauntered in the solar, or quaffed the 
cooling tankard of cyder with sprigs of 
balm, in some shady corner of its Tight 
colonnade. Sunny, yet shaded, secluded^ 
yet gay, the solar, at the Black Bull, 
was enlivened with that mingled hum 
which ever marks an assembly of detach- 
ed groups conversing in public, but on 
separate subjects ; the busy and ubiquitous 
figure of the drawer flitting from knot to 
knot, answering all questions and supply- 
ing all wants, formed the link that con- 
nected the whole. 

Sir ' Angelo haughtily avoided this 
popular haunt of the -lounger in the 
thirteenth century; and, delivering his 
steed to the care of the ready ostler, he 
made a signal for the chamberlain to 
conduct him into a private apartment. 

Before he disappeared, however, in 
the iiiterior of the hostel. Sir Ange1o*8 
presence and attire had attracted the eye 
of several who were enjoying their vaerU 
dian in the pleasant solar. 

He wore the basdnet, or lighter kind 
of helmet, of a picturesque globular 
shape, without a crest, and open in front, 
and the glancing steel mail of his light 
haubert was brightly revealed beneath a 
surcoat of purple silk, in the centre of 
which, a large sunflower enwreathed with 
fire, surmounted this motto. 

1 DIE IN ▲BORING. 

The' broad belt of knighthood cinctured 
carelessly his loins, and the scimitar, a 
weapon recently borrowed froin the 
Turks, sustained itself on his thigh. His 



lance bore the broad red pennon, on 
which was emblazoned the same device 
of the sun- flower, with that audacious 
motto, which appeared to proclaim that 
ignominy, time, and distance, had not 
quenched his old flame. 

That he had a lively recollection at 
least of the disgrace it drew down upon 
him, we shall see as we proceed. 

The cup of racy canary had been 
quaffed, and the silver tankard, its sides 
misty with the coolness of the fresh drawn 
liquor, had been restored to mine host, 
who, according to custom, made a 1^, 
and with the old fiishioned <haer — 
finished its contents; when Sir' Angelo 
abruptly broke silence. 

** How &r, sir host of the Black Bull ! 
may it be from 'hence to Bolton castle? " 

"What, Bolton in Wensley ? why yon 
may rest and' feed your charger, sir 
knight of the sun-flower, and feast your- 
self to boot in my poor hostel, and yet 
reach the toW^ers of Bolton before suib- 
set.»' 

« Tarries the lady baroness at Bolton 
now?" 

** Marry ! doth she : I saw her lady- 
ship's gentle face myself this Lammas- 
tide, what time I went with Red Hal 
the furrier, and long Dickon the smith, 
to the castle; in our pageant, when I 
enacted St. Dunstan. Pegs ! had yoii 
seen how my lady laughed when I took 
th' oud un by th' nose ! Oh 'tis a peer- 
less dame ! " 

<< The lady Scroop is liberal then in hei^ 
maintenance during the baron's absence?" 

"Liberid? ay, as^the blessed isun and 
rain of heaven, to be sure, that gladden 
everything they touch ! " 

<* Holdtf she high state? *' 

** Ay, by the Holyrood ! royal state; 
sir knight: gallantly doth the baroness 
Aveline queen it in hter castle : yet is she 
merry and gracious 'withal. &e holds 
festi^s, whereat barons and dames flock 
like barn-door fowls to the table of dais : 
yet can she speak a -free and kindly word 
to a poor hosteler like myself. 'T was 
but at last Lammas pageant, that spying 
me- out, for all my tin mitre and gilt 
vest (for I had been pantler at Middle- 
ham in th' oud baron's time, him as they 
said was poisoned by th^ cook, not as I 
beKeved it — ) but as I was a saying, says 
my lady "— — ' 

« It boots not, mine' host — ^bring;me 
wherewith to mend my draught; — ^biit 
stay — tell me, for I am bound to Bolton 
castle, and a stranger, — ^tell me, doth the 
lady Scroop love — I would say doth she 
cherish much tlie remembrance of her 
absent lord ? '* 
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Mine host stored. 

*' I mean, among all the gay revellings 
and tournaments at which thou sayest 
she vouchsafes her presence, — is there no 
gallant, no knight, who boasts of her 
bel accoyle,— I say enjoys the favourable 
regard of so absolute a lady ? '* 

*< Now foy ! Sir Knight of the Sun- 
flower ! foy ! that speech smells foul to 
come from so fair a face ! " 

*' Nay, I meant no disparagement to 
the noble dame. But I have warred in 
Palestine, and am lord Adrian's brother 
in arms, and having seen him in peril, 
and sweat and bloodshed, I only doubted 
lest the baroness dealt lightly in these 
sports and festivals." 

** Not a whit ! not a whit ! she deems 
(and all who know the lady Aveline^ 
approve her judgment), that her warlike 
lord's honour is better consulted in 
having hospitality and good fellowship 
maintained in his absence, than if she 
were to sit mewed up in a corner of the 
deep quadrangle, at Bolton, or pining in 
her closet in Middleham doi\jon. She 
has been heard to say (and I, for one, 
hold it a gallant saying and a good), — 
that her beads in her oratory, and her 
prayers in the chapel, — shall never mar 
the feast in the hall, or the chase in the 
forest. There be tears, mayht^ skamg 
for the exUe ; but glory and the red cup 
to the absent crusader ! " 

" True, true I " said Sir Angelo, while 
a transient spasm twitched his features, 
** and I may well joy at thy speech t for 
thou wottest, mine host, that this bounti? 
ful open cheer of the Lady Scroop bodes 
well for a wandering red-cross warriov 
like myself." 

** It bodes well to every one who loves 
honour, and whom honour loves," replied 
mine host of the Black Bull, somewhdt 
snappishly, for he felt piqued at the 
liberty the strange knight had taken 
with one to him so enskyed,^ and sainted 
as the lady of Bolton. 

The noonday meal was now set before 
Sir Angelo; and, on its conclusion, he 
sauntered forth into the stables ; where, 
having seen that his steed. had been well 
provendered»'*-he loitered listlessly up 
and down the court of the hostel, occa* 
sionally pausing, as his notice was at- 
tracted by the various coteries in the 
solar above. 

At length, a stout-made yeoman, 
somewhat past the meridian of life — ^his 
attire bespeaking from its gorgeous bla- 
zon, that he appertained to the illustrious 
house of Scroop and, Raby, was observed 
by 1^ Angelo, as he descended the open 



staircase, that led from the solar to the 
inn yard. 

Tlie knight hesitated a moment, and 
then seemed to take some sudden resolu- 
tion; for, approaching the man, whd, 
struck by the bearing and attire of Sir 
Angelo, renewed his advances with a 
mixture of surprise iand respect, he drew 
him away from the courtyard, and soon 
engaged him in a deep conference, upon 
which we havQ, at present, neither occa- 
sion nor privilege to intrude. 
C Concluded at jp. J. 



IMPUDENCE ! 

** While the peasant of the south seeks 
only to know where the best ale is brewed, 
and the newspaper most to his mind 
taken in; the peasant of the north is 
looking forward and upward, and ac- 
quainting himself with poetry and his* 
tory, till he rivals those "far seen in 
Greek, (!!!) deep men of .letters," in 
taste and knowledge; — nay, have we not 
seen one of them, at least, successfully 
assert his right to the very sununit of 
the Scottish Parnassus? I ! I! " 

This is the language of a reviewer, 
the existenoe. of whose journal depends 
^pon the patronage of Englishmen. By 
the *< peasant of tile north" is meant of 
course the peasant of Scotland. Where 
4id the scribe obtain his means of com* 
parison? and what does he mean by this 
insult to his riders? We venture to 
assert that mcnre ardent spirits are drank 
in one parish in his country than in some 
whole counties in England. When will 
Englishmen resent the insolent attacks 
of these men, who, while they are deriving 
subsistence from the patronage of the 
English public, serpent-like stmg the 
hand that fosters them. K. 

hindu"'legend. 

The following Hindu legend is given 
by Mr. Roberts. 

** A woman who was going to bathe^ 
left her child to play on the banks of the 
tank, when a female demon ^ho was 
passing that way carried it <^ They 
both appeared before the deity, and each 
declared the child was her own : the com- 
mand was therefore given, that each 
claimant was to seize the in&nt by a leg 
and an arm, and puU with all their might 
in opposite directions. No sooner had 
they conunenced than the child began to 
scream, when the real mother, from pity 
left off pulling, and resigned her claim 
to the. others The judge therefort de- 
cided, that as she only had shewil afiec* 
tion, the child must be hers." 
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INDIAN CHIEF AND HIS DOG. 

"Their fonntains dake our thirst at noon. 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 

Our lovers vow beneath their mooo. 
And let us spare at lea^t their grave*,** 

£ryant. 

No people venerate the graves of their 
ancestors with such an enthusiastic devo- 
tion as the Indians. War is the master- 
passion of their bosoms, and their next 
most sanguine feeling is to lay them- 
selves^ after death, beneath the green 
turf of their Withers. There are no ordi- 
nary changes of nature that can so dis- 
figure the tombs of those they love* as to 
cause them to forget where they were 
laid. Although civilization has hurried 
the most of them from the Atlantic 
shores, and the husbandman's grain has 
long waved over the gentle slopes of their 
burial-places, there may occasionally be 
seen one of this banished race, clad in 
the wild romance of the wilderness, 
threading our hills and valleys, to view 
once more the simple sepulchres of his 
fathers; and he scarcely ever fails In 
finding the precious earth, though the 
eye of a white man sees nothing but the 
level lawn or uninterrupted symmetry of 
the hills. 

Some time in the latter part of the 
last century, a decree went forth from 
the sovereignty of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, removing the Indians firom their 
hunting grounds. Some there were 
among this race, who, by presents and 
protestations of love and protection, com-* 
plied with this mandate; but others 
were determined to die on the graves of 
their forefathers. Such was the resolu- 
tion of the chief of a small tribe, called 
the Owas, His name was £agle-eye« 
He had watched the handful of warriors 
whom he had led on to battle, one by 
one pass away into the western world; 
and when he pressed the young hand of 
Snake-foot, his only son, for the last 
time, the silent tear sprang into his eye« 
He told him to be brave — to scalp every 
niale white that fell in his way. He 
pointed to the blue smoke that was curU 
ing over the dwellings of a distant vUlage, 
and then turned his face to the green; 
sunny slope where their fathers slept* 
He yet recollected how the roar of a 
fisilling tree, in the solitude of the forest, 
started him from his slumbers, and now 
thought how true the suspicion was that 
then crossed his mind. He then ex- 
pected that a few more moon^, and the 
forests would be gone, the turf of the 
hills broken, the graves of his ancestors 



levelled ! He now saw all this, and him- 
self a lone wanderer — a noble spirit 
lingering above the bones of those he 
once loved. Yet one companion was by 
his iside — it was his fiuthful dog. This 
half spaniel, half cur, had slept in bis 
cabin for hundreds of moons, and had 
been taught every art which the sagacity 
of a dog could attain. There was no 
trick that he was incapable of performing. 
His spaniel had caused him to love the 
water, and the mixture of the cur like- 
wise attached him to the land. He was^ 
therefore* amphibious. But the most 
noble trait of this animal was the afiec* 
tion he bore his master. He never left 
his side at any great distance, without 
being sent, in the daytime ; and at night, 
he always nestled himself down, and 
watched his master in slumber with the 
closest fidelity. 

As the march of improvement increas- 
ed, it was determined Eagle-eye should 
remove. Plans were put in operation 
to effect this; trhen a friend stepped 
forth to comfort the warrior, and give 
him a home beyond the sweeping decrees 
of the law. There was a rough, rocky 
island, of about six acres, in the river 
Housatonic, where it crossed the Con- 
necticut line, that appeared to be under 
the jurisdiction of neither Massachusetts 
nor Connecticut. The governments of 
both states had often endeavoured to 
decide to which it lawfully belonged, but 
to no effect. This island was the pro- 
perty of one Winfield. How he came 
by it, I suppose it is not absolutely 
necessary to know : at any rate, he had 
an "indisputable title." This he gave 
to Eagle-eye, to be his home ; and fur- 
ther promised him, in case he died first, 
he [Winfield] would lay his body among 
the bones of his ancestors, and keep a 
sacred watch over them afterward. The 
Indian, in retmrn, vowed eternal grati- 
tude to his benefiictor, and promised him 
any service he was capable of performing; 
at the same time, swearing lasting ven- 
geance on every other pale face within 
his reach. 

Upon this island was a curious cave, 
formed by the rocks, that rendered it 
fiuuous for miles around. It was, in 
the interior^ like a large garret- of a 
house, the rocks running together like 
the roof of a building. At one end was 
a pool of clear and sparkling water, that 
was kept fresh by a small orifice in the 
rocks that led a stream away. The 
music of the clinking rill was all that 
broke the silence of the cave. This was 
the charm that lulled the warrior to rest 
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at night, and the first thing that saluted 
his drowsy senses in the morning. Doa, 
(for that was his dog*s name), on first 
awaking, invariably trotted up to this 
spring, and after lapping its pure waters, 
used to proceed to the Iwdy of his reclin- 
ing master, and putting his paws upon 
his breast, lick his coppered and wrinkled 
fiice, to warn him that the sun was break- 
ing over the hills. 

Although an enemy to the state, he 
yet often crossed the narrow waters 
between him and the main, for the pur- 
pose of hunting. He went forth claid in 
skins, with his belt of wampum, and 
otherwise attired in the costume of savage 
life. He spurned every article of civiO- 
zation but the rifle and its necessary 
ammunition. These were furnished by 
Winfield. He might be seen in the still- 
ness of a June morning, paddling his 
frail canoe in the cooling shade of the 
banks, dressed in all the savageness that 
characterized the warrior of the '<far 
west.** His face was hideously painted, 
and his head completely shaved, except 
one long tuft on the crown. The 
slightest noise would startle him, and 
resting with his oar clasped in his hands, 
his keen eye would pierce every crevice 
in the creeping vines that ran fdong the 
shores. 

. It was not many months before the 
interior of his rocky home presented a 
most beautiful sight. Few, save Win- 
field, saw it while Eagle-eye was living. 
The Indian used to say, that although 
the game was hat leaving the hills, yet 
his old age should not deprive him from 
beholding it. He had, therefore, with 
great ingenuity, stuffed the skins of 
whatever be killed, and hung them on 
the bare walls of the cave. Some, were 
placed standing on the earth. A bear 
might be seen in an elevated position, 
•with a rabbit clasped in his fore paws ; a 
deer with his antlers flung back, as if 
fushing with full speed through the 
thicket ; the gaunt wolf, with hb mouth 
brought into a mock growl; and ser- 
pents of all species were coiled around 
on the ledges of the rocks. Birds were 
8uq>ended .by small threads from the 
peak of the roof, with their wings spread 
«nd their necks stretched out, as if in 
the act of flying; and several large 
turtles were crawling on a damp spot of 
earth in a comer of the cave. And 
•finally, the calm pool of water was lite- 
rally alive with the quantity of fish that 
were swimming around in it. But the 
-most touching spectacle of all, was a 
little artificial forest. £agle>eye had 



cut small trees of inuious kinds, and 
taking them to this cave, erected them 
in one comer, with all the taste of natiire 
itself. . The branches were filled with 
squirrels, and a few foxes were placled 
round on the earth below. This is a 
faint sketch of the home of Eagle-eye, 
the chief df the Owas. 

His hatred to the whites was un- 
quenchable. When the western horison 
began to grow dark from the rising 
storm, and the silent lightnings wore 
leaping around the edges of the clouds, 
the warrior used to proceed to a small 
rocky promontory on the south of the 
island, and kneeling on its summit with 
his dfu-k hands thrown up, implore the 
god of the thunders to ahsike the cabins 
of the pale faces to the earth ! 

His dog, Doa, was the agent whereby 
he kept up a communication between 
himself and the whites ; and he had only 
been taught the path leading to the house 
of Winfield. They corresponded by 
signs. The dog carried a slender stick 
in his mouth, to one end of which was 
tied a small basket, and in this some to- 
kens were placed, the meaning attached 
to which, had previously been agreed 
upon. 

Things were thus conducted, whoi 
Suddenly the Indian ceased receiving in- 
telligence from Winfield. Day after day 
passed, and the dog returned with the 
tame' contents with which he departed, 
nibbing round the legs of his master 
with a piteous whine. At last, one still, 
bright night, the warrior was aroused 
from his dreams by a stem voice. He 
partly raised himself from his bed of 
skins, while Doa bv his side, was en- 
gaged in a muttermg growL In the 
aperture to the grotto, the figure of a 
pale face was seen, and Uie broken moon- 
beams were streaming in the cavern on 
each side of him. £agle-eye grasped 
bis tomahawk, and proceeded to the ob- 
ject ; but the voice of Winfield paralysed 
his death-bent arm. <* Wmfikd I ** said 
the hunter, his eye surveying him from 
head to foot, and then closed his speech 
by bidding the dog to cease hb noise. 
What further colloquy ensued, it is need- 
less to record. At any rate, the chief 
proceeded to a large bsg which hung in 
the comer of the cavern, and taking out 
some withered leaves and dry roots, they 
both left the iskwd, and shaped their 
course for the village of Winfield *s resi- 
dence. Let us for a moment change 
the scene. Winfield*s only daughter was 
silently drooping away under the vrither- 
ing influence of the conjKmpft'on. She 
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WAS otice beautiAil and lovely, but now 
tbe soft ▼ermilion had faded from her 
cheeks, and an unearthly red triumphed 
in its stead. She had been somewhat of 
an enthusiast in her better days, and at 
this particular time her feelings seemed 
wrought to an unusual excitement. It 
is said, just previous to death, the mind 
grows more brilliant, and leaping back 
over the trodden pathway of life, throws 
its own bright light around the most 
minute objects, — and with her such 
seemed to be the case. She appeared at 
this time to riot in the wild pleasures of 
her imagination. She wondered where 
she should be laid when she died. If 
her soul, when the breath left the body, 
would glide along amid the burning 
stars. If her youthful friends would 
strew the wild flowers of spring above 
her grave, as she had over the dust of 
her juvenile companions. If her father 
would, when death sdlled his pulse, be 
placed by her side. She had breathed 
out many a long starry night, with the 
silence only interrupted by the drowsy 
swing of the pendulum of a clock, which 
stood near her head. She made one 
wish — it might be a foolish one. She 
had nursed a rose-bush for years, and 
she requested her younger brother to 
plant it above her grave^ and be sure to 
transplant it again when the autumnal 
winds began to get too chilly, returning 
it back in spring; thus following this 
custom as long as it should continue to 
bloom. 

In the midst of this warmth of feeU 
ing, Winfield and the chief entered. 
The hunter stuck his tomahawk in his 
belt, and with a noiseless step i^proached 
the bed — ^the father drew a chair up i^t 
the head of his dying daughter. Doa 
dropped down in a comer near the nurse 
in a surly mood, and all was still. It 
was a strange spectacle, as the savage, 
arrayed in the horrid garb which he in- 
variably wore, stood above the white and 
emaciated girl in the last stage of a de- 
cline. The shade of the long dark lock 
of hair upon his crown, lay full upon her 
brow, and in this posture the chief stood 
like a monument, viewing the most 
lovely wreck he ever saw. After satis- 
fying himself, he drew forth from his 
belt the leaves and roots he took from 
the cavern, and giving them to Winfield, 
whistled to his dog, and immediately d^ 
parted. 

It has been thought that the Indians a];-e 
the most skilful of all physicians. They 
use nothing as medicines but the wi^d 
plants of the forest, and tradition says 



some most wonderful $ures have been 
effected by them. Be this as it may, the 
administration of this decoction con^- 
pletely restored the daughter of Win- 
field, and she long shone as one of tbe 
loveliest girls of *' the land of steady 
habits.'* The whole regiment of Smiths 
in the state of Connecticut, sprang from 
six fiimilies,. and, as she married a hus- 
band by the name, she contributed her 
full quota to the general fund. This is 
the greatest compliment recorded in her 
favour. If anything more is wanted, 
just procure a copy of her epitaph, whie|i 
comprehends about one hundred lines, 
written by Deacon Dwight, and all the 
perfections which humanity can ask, 
will there be found. But this is getting 
beyond my history. 

It may be well to explain the cause of 
Winfield's sudden appearance at mid- 
night at the island grotto. Some firiend 
had informed him of the exquisite skill 
of Indians in general, in cases of sickness; 
and he recollected to have seen Eagle-eye 
digging roots and gathering herbs in the 
time of spring. His daughter had been 
pronounced hopeless, and therefore no 
great danger was to be apprehended 
from the preseriptions the hunter might 
make. The reason of his adopting such 
a lonely hour for his visit, was the re- 
pugnance the chief had always manifested 
to entering the village of the pale fiices. 
e » e • e e • 

Few years had now passed, and tim^ 
had nearly bent Eagle-eye to the earth. 
His strength was so far gone, that in 
vain he attempted to climb the ragged 
.promontory, where he had prayed to the 
thunders. His canoe but seldom left 
the inlet where it was moored, for l^s 
bands were too feeble to clasp the oar, 
and guide it round the bends of thfi 
river. Sometimes, when the flowers 
.were out in spring, and the surface of 
the waters was gentle and glassy, he 
would work it up near his fiivourite fish- 
ing-spot, and fling over his line. Th|s 
spot, was a deep hole near the roots of a 
lofty elm, and when the waters were 
still and transparent, the dark spotted 
perch and swift trout, might be sc^n 
near each otheiw But the island itself 
was a pleasing prospect to his eyes. He 
used to walk around its coast, and ima- 
gine it a wilderness; One noble, regal- 
booking tree, stood upon its south sid^, 
and many a long summer-hour the chief 
spent beneath its shade. The burial- 
place of his fathers was a gentle slop^, 
witiiin sight of the island facing the 
west, and he always watched the going 
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doim of the son, for he used to tdl 
Winfield its partmg beams looked sweeter 
Us they gently fad^ away from this spot. 
In the interior of the cavern, his birds 
were still on the wing; his beasts, though 
in death, imitating life, and the fountain 
of fish sparkled and dione as bright as 
ever. True, the artificial forest had 
shed its leaves, but it only reminded him 
of his own fate. Yet the squirrels were 
on the bare branches, and the foxes large 
as life below. One mellow morning, in 
the month of September, Winfield took 
his usual walk to the cave of the Indian. 
As his boat touched the island, he was 
startled by the moaning of a dog. Upon 
examination, he found the chidTs canoe 
drawn out upon dry land, and the In- 
dian stretched in it — dead! The poor 
dog was lying upon his breast, whining 
most piteously, and licking the foce of 
his master with more than human fond- 
ne^. Eagle-eye had, from appearance, 
previous to death, possessed sufficient 
strength to draw his light bark canoe 
from the water, and place all his imple- 
ments of hunting within it, for he b^ 
lieved he should use them in the fair 
hraitingwground of another world. He 
was facing the hiU where his aneestora 
slumbered, an arrangement probably 
intentionally made. The beams of the 
rising sun lay fUll in his painted face, and 
the tuffc of hair hung partly over the side 
of the boat. Winfield looked upon the 
stem features of the follen wiirrior, while 
a few silent tears slid down the lashes of 
his eyes. He thought of his daughter 
who might have been in her grave---but 
yet she lived. The secret which con- 
quered the consumption was never di- 
vulged by the hunter. 

The dog fdllowed the body of his 
master to the tomb. Night after ni^t 
he watched above it, refusing all food 
from the hand of Winfield. One chilly 
morning, about four we^ks after, he was 
found dcAd. He was laid by the side of 
him whom he so foithfully served. 

O. S. 



STUDENT OF HEIDELBURG. 

(For the Parterre.) 

In the year 179^ — , the University of 
Heidelburg differed but little fi*om that 
of the present day, save in point of num- 
bers; the same mixture of ranks and 
classes, and the same swaggering half- 
military looking personi^s, pipe in 
mouth, were then, as now, to be seen at 
all times parading the principid streets. 



The student at a German tronrersity is 'a 
strange being, an odd compound of 
duding, smoking, billiard-playing, love- 
making, and study ; but still there are 
some whose oligect is study alone, who 
lead a quiet regular life, and pass through 
their terms tmaodced, save l^ their im- 
mediate class follows, and just such an 
one was Karl Leibetz. He lodged at 
the house of a .widow lady, w1k> had 
hitherto declined recdving any of the 
students, her reasons being two-fold; 
first, she had wherewiUial to midce her 
yearly expenses meet without much 
straining; and secondly, her care and 
solicitu^ for the welfare of the pretty 
Addine, her only daughter, clearly 
pointed out to her that a gay and rattling 
student would ni accord with her ar- 
rangements. Her scruples were, how- 
ever, removed by a note from Mr. Reis- 
thans, the principal banker, requesting 
to know whether she would have any 
objection to receive ns an inmate a young 
man whose connexions were of the 
highest respectability, and for whom he 
would enter into any guarantee she 
might desire. The recommendation of 
the worthy banker was not to be refused, 
and a reply in the a ffir m ative , stating 
how happy Madame Hartmanii would 
feel in receiving any friend of Mr. Reis- 
thans, was immediatdy sent, and in due 
course Mr. Carl Leibetz arrived. 

In a short time Madame Hartnuum 
began -to find that Mr. Karl was a re- 
markably pleasant young man : he was 
so quiet, that she could scarcdy believe 
she had received any addition in her 
household ; there was no smoking from 
mom till night, no bottles oi beer strewed 
about the rooms in all directions, and no 
carousing all night with his feUow stu- 
dents ; in fact, she began to consider him 
more as a friendly guest than a lodg^. 
On his first arrival, the pretty Adenine^ 
-vdiose expectations and curiosity had 
been excited in the highest degree^ had 
expressed herself rather disappointed: 
there was a chilling hauteur about hitn 
which she could not at all understand, 
but in a short time this wore away, and 
Adeline b^an partly to coincide vdth 
her mother's opinion, in thinking hitn 
very agreeable, and partly to go rather 
farther than Madame Hartmann had done, 
in finding him a very handsome young 
man. 

Mr. Karl became at length to be so 
much considered as o^e of the family, 
that in any invitations to madame and 
her daughter, he thus always induded, 
and never failed of accompanying them, 
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fuid became elsewhere as great a fiiyourite 
as with Madame Hartmana. 

I believe it to be a general rule with 
all narrators of ** Historiettes," never to 
allow a young couple to become domi- 
ciled under the same roof without en- 
goidering the tender passion, and I mean 
shortly, in a work of fiction, boldly to 
strike out a new reading for myself; but 
at the present time, as I have to do with 
stubborn &cts, I must be content to jog 
on in the old-fashioned way, and admit 
that there was some truth in the surmises 
of an attachment existing between Mr. 
Karl and the pretty Adeline ; and per- 
haps it was not so wonderful that such 
should be the case, — all things consi- 
dered, — ^for Adeline was, in honest truth, 
a remarkably pretty girl, with a sorae- 
thiog^so piquante and lively about her, 
that you were lured away by her fascina- 
tions, ere you bad time altogether to 
make up your mind that you were doing 
anything more than considering her as 
a very agreeable sort of a person. As for 
Mr. Karl, I can't, as an honest historian, 
quite agree with Adeline, in saying he 
was very handsome. He was quiet in his 
manners, elegant in his appearance, and 
particularly attentive as to the make and 
arrangement of his dress; in fact, it 
appeared as if he embodied in a German 
person, that in England we generally 
believed (at least before Prince Puckler 
Muskau taught us otherixdse), to be only 
found as belonging to an English gen- 
tleman. 

It was not until some time had elapsed 
that Mr. Karl, finding himself extremely 
annoyed by the attentions of a pro- 
yokingly handsome puppy towards Mam- 
selle Adeline, began to question himself 
as to why. he felt so much irritated, and 
then it occurred to him in the strongest 
manner possible, suddenly as it were, 
without any mental train of reasoning, 
that he was in love. Now the first thing 
we dfh after discovering that we are 
thus caught, is to wonder at our stupidity 
in not sooner being aware of it, because, 
should circumstances or necessity render 
it advisable, we may have an opportunity 
of quietly backing out before matters are 
carried too far, and in Karl's case, he 
clearly saw that he was too far advanced 
to be. able to retreat, — however much 
stern necessity might point out the pru- 
dence of sudi a step. In consulting 
with himself, he could only see one great 
obstacle that presented itself — his father 
in sending him to Heidelburg, and spe- 
cii^ing the various acquirements neces- 
sary for his son, had never said a word 



about a wife, and he much doubted 
whether such a thing had ever been 
thought of— 4md even had it been in 
contemplation, he was tolerably sure that 
much as he- might admire the charms, 
the elegance and disposition of Adeline, 
his father would not consider them as 
sufficient, without the balance were 
equipoised by rank and wealth. 

If Karl, or even the pretty Adeline 
had been slow in discovering the growth 
of their affections, Madame Hartmann 
had been somewhat quicker; she had had 
experience in these matters, and could 
understand the various little incidents, 
which, unheeded by the parties them- 
selves, speak volumes to a careful and 
interested observer ; and as a wise and 
prudent mother ought to do, she deemed 
it right, before matters went too far, to 
know something more about Mr. Karl 
Leibetz : it was true Mr. Reisthan had 
stated his family to be of the highest 
respectability, and that he was instructed 
to honour his drafts to any amount; — 
all that might be very well) as far as their 
original position was concerned, but 
something more she thought ought to be 
known, as matters seemed to be taking a 
difi^ent turn. So one day, finding the 
opportunity of making up some accounts 
with Mr. Reisthans to be very conveni- 
ent, she stated at once what were her 
suspicions, and begged to know Who and 
what the elder Mr. Leibetz might be. - 

The worthy banker seemed somewhat 
posed at such a downright question, for 
he stared at Madame through his spec- 
tacles as if she had been a newly-disco- 
'vered error in his ledger, but the scrutiny 
was unsatisfactory, fbr the lady had 
screwed up her countenance in the most 
determined manner; and, like Brutus, 
she paused for a reply. 

"This is an awkward business, ma- 
dame," rejoined the banker. 

** An awkward business !'* responded 
the lady, in surprise. 

" Very." 

" I really don't understand you, Mr. 
Reisthans." 

<* I am sorry for it, madamo ; but to 
explain. It is a pity your daughter 
should love Mr. Karl, and it is a pity 
Mr. Karl should be enamoured of the 
young lady, because there can be no 
marriage in the case." 

<* What," screamed the astonished 
mother, << not marry my daughter !" 

** Perfectly out of the question.*' 

" Is he married already ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" Then what is there to prevent him/' 
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« He has » father." 
« Doubtless."; 

«• And his father is *' 

"What?" 

*' Why, madame, I am not exactly at 
liberty to explain; but as a friend to 
yourself and familyy believe me when 
I say, it is quite impossible tbat a mar- 
riage can, under any.circumistances, take 
place ; therefore X would advise, you, as 
soon as possible, to put a stop to this 
courting.."', .i 

Tjie bap)^er looked so serious, and 
ma^me .kiiew him so well for a matter 
of flBubt. . pei'sonage, that she determined 
on following his advice ; . thereQn-e, : on 
her return, home,, without xAuch: circum- 
locution, she stated. her mind pretty 
freely. ^ Mr;, Karl hummed c and' ha'd 
like a man: who ,had a great deahto sayi; 
but. did HQt. know exactly how to.explaih 
himself; but. \mMaitie cut the matter 
extr<^meiy:s^rt,I by. stating itia.t, as a 
mother^, anxious ..for the wel&re and 
peace; of mind.of;her daughter, she .was 
desirous, .of ^icevmting lier' affections 
being, irrevocably.nxed where the object 
of them was. altogether beyond her reach, 
and if .peiffectly. : agjreeabJe to - Mr. sKatl 
Leibetz, his absence .'alone would bring 
about so desirable ah object. 

Mr. Karl looked very angry, and tried 
to expostulate; but madame remained 
firm, and the result was his departure 
from Heidelburg on the following day. 
' The pretty Adeline pined for sOme 
•.time for the loss of her companion, but 
. as time wore on and as neither he nor 
.tidings of him ever reached her after- 
wards, she gradually began to listen to 
,th.e addresses of a young merchant, 
. named Reiter ; and though he wanted 
^ t^.e. grace, ease, and dignity of Mr. Karl, 
yet the match was so desirable, and the 
.yajxag man so agreeable, that' she at 
length consented to become Madame 
; Reiter, ; . 

Time wore away, and some few years 
passed on, Madame Reiter having foU 
.jpfirefi the prosperous fortunes of her 
husband, who had finally settled at Mu- 
rnich'; as they were biit recently arrived 
.with the intention of permanently resid- 
. ing at the Bavjarian coiut, it was neces- 
: sary that they should be presented, 
c The important day being arrived) 
found Madame Reiter arrayed in all the 
« splendour of a court dress, and plumes 
" en suite," and looking more blooming 
and handsome than ever; apd the ad- 
miration of the crowd of courtiers wait- 
ing their turn for presentation. When 
"hei*. name was announced as the next in 



rotation, she tAt a passing tremor of the 
moment, but the gracious bow of the 
sovereign instantly reassured her, and 
she raised her eyes until they met those 
of the king, when to her no small sur- 
prise and astonishment,' she recogniied 
Mr. Karl Leibetz;;^ it i^peared there- 
cognition .was -mutual, bttt^the king, 
.lo<>king arouiidi and -pressing his finger 
.oh 'his lips/to -prevent -aby breach of 
court' etiquette^ she m^ely -bowed and 
passed nn. 

What were the praise resnlta of ttiis 
.** eclairi^iss^m^nty" I know nott or eveo 
•wlieihcjr HaHoJTie explamed to her hus. 
tbnnd the circumstances of her ^^pre- 
•Dik-res amours," but I believe not, fof 
•the worthy. Mr, R^j U'l- was often Kcbt'cI 
•to eojig^riLtuiatc himself on tht^ \ackj 
.chanee which had led him to carry on 
•hi*! hi]!iiness at Munich^ since he Vud 
(prospered even beyond hia moflt sangitiTi^ 
.hopeSp r . J; M. B. 



.WISE WPMEN OF. MUNGRET. 



■Aboitt two .nules iwest of the city of 
Limerick is an inoMisidenible ruin, called 
Mungret. This riiin is all that retnains 
of a monastic establishment, said to have 
contained within its walls six cburcheS) 
and, exclusive of scholars, fifVeen hundred 
monks. An anecdote is relaled of this 
priory which is worth preserving, because 
it gave rise to a proverbial ttptemoRi re> 
tained in the country to the present dsyi 
*<as wise as the women of Mungret**-' 
A deputation was sent finom the college at 
Cashel to this famous seminary at Mun- 
gret, in order to try their skill in the lan- 
guages. The heads of the house of 
Mungeet.were somewhat alai^ed, lest 
their scholars shotUd receive a defeat, 
and their reputation be lessened, they 
therefore thought of a most humeroos 
expedient to prevent the contest, whieb 
succeeded to their wishes. They halnted 
some of their young^students like women* 
and some of the monks like peasants, in 
which dresses they walked a few miles to 
meet the strangers, at some distance fHnoB 
each other. When the Cashel professors 
approached and asked any question about 
the distance of Mungret, or the time of 
day, they were constantly answered m 
Greek or Latin ; which occasioned them 
to hold a conference, and determine not 
to expose themselves at a place where even 
the women and peasants could spetk 
Greek and Latin. 
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iK an hour afterwards, he of the sun- 
fioitrer was seen to ride slowly and unat- 
tended, down the street by the castle 
vvalk, across the bridge over the Swale, 
and up the woody steep of the opposite 
bank. 

A long range of dreary moor-land now 
received Shr Angelo aiid his gallant barb ; 
« but they pricked briskly across it. 

Unheeded was the magnificent view 
from ScatterickHead, into Preston Scaur, 
barricaded by the broad Penhill. Un- 
noticed was that long declivity which, 
like a shifted scene at a theatre, so ma- 
gically changes the wide purple heath, 
fi>r dark turfy lanes, immured between 
high banks, enamelled with flowers, and 
sepulchred in foliage. Nor did the 



little tavern at the shady village of Red- 
mire, detain the knight ; the Peacock 
sign over its sunny porch, its bay win- 
dow, its oak-beamed and stone-flagged 
parlour, its massive elmine settle, and 
its well-garnished beaufet, allured the 
evening traveller in vain. 

On, on, fared horse and horseman into 
the beautiful bosom of Wensley dale ; and 
when the solemn form of Bolton castle 
arose before them, the sun was just 
mantling his gigantic towers with occi- 
dental gold. 

• Why! whatAnakim 
Most onr baronial ancestors have been. 
Since for tlieir ancient siege and thronedom, 

naaght 
Less than a moulded moantain might suffice. 

This embattled palace of the Scroops, 
the glory of Wensley dale, fills and even 
overpowers the mind by its prodigious 
grandeur of dimension, and the extreme 
simplicity of its design. 

If you were to be asked about Bolton 
castle, and answered that there were four 
square walls, flanked by four square 
towers— and nothing eUe^ — you would 
have said the truth. 'But what towers, 
and what walls ! — Semiramis might have 

• Old Fragments. 
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been proud of them. They would have 
commanded admiration among the mar- 
vellous streets of elder Babylon ; they 
would have glorified, ay, and survived 
that imperial city. 

• "With towers and temples proudly elevate 
Go seven small bills, with palaces adorfted. 
Porches, and theatres, baths, aqaedoets. 
Statues, and trophies, and trianiphal arcs." 

What then must be the effect of this 
colossal structure, as the cynosure of a 
broad delicious dale; — with no neigh- 
bour to its solitary magnificence ; nothing 
but rich pastures, dark, forest trees, and 
blue waters, to divide attention ; the 
bleak mountains of old Warden and 
Penhill, its only rivals in bulk, and they 
too distant to echo back the thunders 
launched on ito rebellowing pile in the 
summer storm ! 

As Sir Angelo tramped through the 
great gateway in the eastern front, the 
towers soared so high that the sun, though 
his goal was still distant, burnished the 
standard of Scroop, impaling Seville on 
the south tower ; — while the quadrangle, 
immersed in shadow, had something in- 
expressibly awful, from the uncommon 
height of the buildings that surrounded it, 
whose gloomy sides, however, were greatly 
enlivened by the rich decoration of their 
bright windows, exhibiting in mullion 
and arch, beautiful variegations of orna- 
ment and mould. The Lady Aveline 
8£^t in her bower, a pleasant apartment 
in the southern range of the castle ; and 
two lovely children, about six and eight 
years olo, were engaged at her feet, in 
some childish play, occasionally distract- 
ing their beautiful mother's attention 
from the gorgeous illun)inations of the 
parchment she was perusing ; — ^when the 
missives, of which Sir Angelo was the 
bearer, were put into her hands. 
. A cry of joy escaped her ; fondly did 
she kiss the seal, and then, scarcely able 
to articulate her orders, that Sir Angelo 
Lascellet should be honourably enter- 
tained, till she could be sufficiently 
composed to receive him, — she hastily 
severed the blue silk, broke up the wax, 
and was soon immersed in the precious 
and welcome intelligence they contained. 

Great was the bustle of the officious 
domestics in attending the stranger whom 
their mistress delighted to honour. 

First, Sir Angelo was ushered into 
the hall, where, according to the profuse 
hospitality of the time, — the table dor- 
mant stood, garnished with all kinds of 
delicates. 

* Paradise Resained. 



Scarcely had the knight time to do 
justice to the good cheer, when be waa 
apprised that the bath awaited his plea- 
sure ; and from thence he was escorted 
to the chamber of Dais, where a couch 
of gorgeous draperies, counterpane of 
purple velvet, sheets like snow, and 
blankets white as ermine, — Indian vases 
of rich flowers,— a cage of golden lattice 
filled with burning perfumes, and Tjrrian 
arras, representing the exploits of the 
Crufflders, all testified how welcome to 
Bolton castl^ was the brother-in-arms 
of its lord. 

Here Sir Angelo received the very 
acceptable tidinj5*f that his s-qulre with 
hk sumpter aiule had arrived^ and, in 
confequt^nce, our wandering knigtit 
fuu nd sinple empbyuieitt in etehangittg:' 
Ilk armour Ibr a I lighter habit, in vliich 
111? purpd^od to appear before the b.v 
roncss- — 

His choici' was sutwptuoiis but simple 
A close-fit! jn(^ jupon of doth of silver, 
without seJiiiiT and bi^rderifd with red 
velours, rtiidifd lo the knee : the 
splendid miUUry bett of i^^artet morotivit 
wrought with gi>ld 51aj;rct\ cro?»M?d it at 
the hips : h'jyi^: i^f' wlilLc camlet, powdt-rt'd 
with sunflowers, terminated in sandals 
fretted with silver ; and over all he threw 
an exceedingly long mantle of purple- 
coloured samite, having the foliated 
border, so fashionable in those days, and 
a large red cross, embroidered on the 
shoulder. When we add, that the black 
curly hair, now fleckering with insidious 
grey, was duly anointed ; and the mus- 
tachios and beard carefully crisped and 
scented, — we have nothing left but to 
accompany our old acquaintance Poly- 
dore the page, under his new title and 
costume, to the lady Aveline's bower. 

Up the huge. winding staircase, in the 
south-west tower, along broad galleries, 
and through stately rooms, with yawn- 
ing fire-places, and ponderous cornices, 
and carved oaken ceilings, and hang- 
ings of divers colours, and divers histo- 
ries, — they led Sir Angelo, till the 
usher stopped at a fine round-arched 
door. 

Opening at his touch, it discovered a 
beautiful apartment, not tapestried as 
the others, but painted in fresco, with 
some festal scenes of old romance ; for, 
in one compartment, there were the pi- 
lasters and balconies of a banquet bouse, 
filled with gaily attired revellers; in 
another, a garden with fountains of sUver 
waters, and birds of rich plumage ; in a 
third, a forest of lawny vistas, all sun 
and diade^ where the hart and the rpa 
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disported and twisked. Fresh and fine 
rushes were strewn most orderly on the 
floor ; — and large China^ vessels, filled 
with fragrant flowers, stood in soft dal- 
liance with the warm evening zephyrs 
tiiat floated in voluptuously from the 
Open lattices of three great windows, one 
of which admitted the western sun that 
obscured every thing in its own bril- 
liance; while the other two facing the 
south, looked down over Wensley dale 
«id its twin-sister Coverdale, grouped 
with herds of cows pouring their frothy 
treasures into the vessels of the hind or 
dairy-maid. 

A boundless overlay of tranquil sun- 
Kght tinged the glossy red, the snowy 
whiter and the speckless black of the 
kine, the party-coloured raiment of the 
peasants, the luxurious verdure of the 
crofts, the darker greenery of the trees, 
and the cool azure of the Ure, with its 
overpowering but most serene reful- 
gence ; while the distant village of Mid- 
dleham, with its castle towers and church 
steeple, stood shimmering in the golden 
light. 

In this chamber, so sacred to a sum- 
mer's eve^ did the Scourged Page once 
more gaze upon Aveline Neville, after a 
lapse of five and twenty years ; and so 
completely had those years done their 
work both on Polydore's fine and Ave- 
line's heart, that even while she saluted 
him as a stranger by his knightly name; 
nav, while her eyes glittering with dewy 
delight, thanked him as the herald of her 
lord's return; while her heart honoured 
him as lord Adrian's brother in arms, 
and while her lips blessed him as the 
preserver of his life, not a transient flash 
of idea, not a glimpse of memory sug- 
gested aught of what he had once been 
to herself! 

'Twere vain to say what emotions 
shook Sir Angelo, as his eyes wandered 
from that form (whose cherished graces 
of girlhood were now developed in the 
full flowering beauty of the matron) to 
the two noble children who, having over- 
come their flrst awe, were now playing 
about his stately form, and admiring his 
costly habit. 

Whatever those feelings were, Sir An- 
gelo mastered them admirably ; and, ere 
long, all the embarrassment of a first ac- 
quaintance having worn ofi*, the l&a- 
roness Scroop and the disgraced page of 
Middleham were in the easy and full 
flow of an interesting conversation. With 
this difiference, however, that while Ave- 
line was questioning of matters most 
dear and near to her heart, such as^ the 



health, gallantry, escapes, and precise re« 
turn of her beloved Adrian ; and listen- 
ing with artless eagerness to Sir Angelo's 
answers — ^the sensations which every look 
and accent awakened in Polydore's 
breast were so acute, that nothing less 
than a long habitual discipline of dissi- 
mulation could have borne him through* 
or empowered him to suppress the cry of 
agony that sometimes struggled in his 
throat, and at others rose to his very 
lips. Even the rousing chronicles of 
Christendom and Osmaalie, and the 
glorious pictures of palmy Palestine, 
which Aveline's interr<^tories conjured 
up — ^mighty as were the memories they 
invoked— could scarcely for a moment 
withdraw him from the ever gnawing, 
ever burning thought, that he was in the 
presence of one to whom he had once 
surrended hb aflections, and received 
her's in return; for whose sake he had 
endured an irremediable ignominy;-— 
that it was Aveline — Aveline Neville) at 
whose side he was then sitting, who had 
obliterated from her affection ; ay, from 
her very remembrance, every trace of him 
^ho was once so dear — him who loved 
her still with a passion which borrowed 
its chief ingredient from revenge ! 

We must now use our high preroga* 
tive^ and annihilate time and space in 
order to suit the Hmits of this our true 
Chronicle of Bolton Castle. 

Imagine, then, nearly a month to have 
elapsed since our last paragraph. Con- 
ceive that interval to have been embd* 
lished with all the gorgeous manifesta- 
tions of ceremony and courtesy which 
that pictorial age of chivalry loved to 
create for the entertainment of those 
whom men held honourable. Paint, in 
as lively colours as you can, the festi-" 
vals, the huntings, and the jousts, which 
made old Wensley dale rock with the 
galloping of coursers, the blowing of 
horns, the clashing of shields, and the 
ringing of bells. 

Suppose l^r Angelo Lascelles to be 
the distinguished hero of all these revel- 
lings; and imagine the beautiful and 
illustrious Chatelaine presiding over all, 
with high habitual state, and that frank, 
joyous courtesy, which mine host of the 
Black Biill so graphically described to 
the Cniiader, bright and bountiful as the 
sun, and as inacouable too ! 

But Sir Angelo, profi>undly subtle as 
his ingine was in most instances, fell 
short in ihU; and» like all villains, think- 
ing contemptuously of the sex, he took 
this UberaUty for license. 

Still, intoxicated as he waa with, the 
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oondewensioD of lady Aveline, and crav- 
ing, he knew not what of vengeance, 
Polydore was not insane enough to im- 
agine, that to approach her afifections by 
the usual avenues, would ensure the ca- 
pitulation, if not the surrender so im- 
portant to the gratification of his odious 
passions. 

No ! his demeanour was uniform and 
guarded. Seated next to her siege of 
state at the banquet, galloping at her side 
in the field, or sporting on the rushes 
with the little Cicely and Maximilian 
in her bower, the Crusader ransacked 
every chamber of his imagination for ma- 
teria wherewith to weave the golden net 
in which it was his object to ensnare the 
noblest as well as the loveliest lady in all 
the North Riding. 

And as fiur as his measures were cau- 
tiously concerted did they succeed. 

Sir Angek) now comported himself as 
an affectionate brother towards Aveline, 
and the lady on her part already enter- 
tained for the Crusader that undisguised 
regard which he fiattered himself was 
less cold than that of a sister. 

Accordingly he proceeded to his next 
step in his gigantic treachery. 

A change exhibited itself by degrees in 
his conversation and demeanour. Me- 
lancholy reveries, even in lady Scroop's 
own presence— smiles cut short with 
sighs — ^interrogatories not meant to be 
uader«tood — broken apostrophes intend- 
ed to be only too intelligible — ^involun- 
tAry starts, and abrupt gestures; all apo- 
logized for immediately; together with 
sundry similar mummeries, did our ad- 
venturer begin to play off, to the great 
pain as well as perplextity of Aveline ; 
whose mind, as simple as it was generous, 
remained disagreeably suspended be- 
tween anxiety to discover the source of 
Sir Angelo's perturbation, and delicacy 
that prohibited her appearing to notice 
it. 

On a sudden the lady of Bolton be- 
came as mysterious and melancholy as 
Sir Angelo himself. 

Her change of cheer was remarked 
with surprise and sorrow, not only by 
the inmates of the castle, but also by 
those who assembled at its splendid hos- 
pitalities. , 

Not that the entertainments were sus- 
pended, or that Aveline withdrew from 
them that spirit of enchantment which 
her presence always inspired. 

She was still, where the lady Chate- 
laine was looked for, on her siege of 
DaVs in the hall, or in her balcony in the 
tilt yard: and, as usual, Sir Angelo was 



at the post of honour ; but herein was a 
marvellous change: the lady Baroness 
no longer appeared to affect the brother- 
in-arms of her lord in public as hereto- 
fore; while, in private, they were con- 
stanUy together. She was for ever seek- 
ing his conversation, and always left him 
with increased disquietude and gloom* 
While in the presence of her guests, or 
even before her vassals and attendants, 
Aveline exhibited manifest tokens of re- 
straint towards the Crusader, and always 
seemed to hesitate between the awkward- 
ness of leaving him entirely unnoticed, 
and the embarrassment of addressing him 
at all. 

Sir Angelo seemed at once to possess 
a repellant and attractive power, which 
the lady was both unable to resist and 
unwilling to obey. 

Now, there was a domestic in the 
princely establishment at Bolton castle 
who looked upon Lady Scroop with idola- 
trous affection. 

Accustomed from her age, the length 
of her service, and the post she filled in 
the household, not less than from a mind 
better cultivated than usual, and a heart 
full of honest love, to share the unre- 
served confidence of her lady — thb mys- 
terious change peculiarly afflicted the old 
nurse Famphila Norris. 
. But it was not her wont to foster in 
secret any consuming grief, especiaDy 
where her beloved lady was in the ques- 
tion; and as we, too, like to unbosom 
ourselves of any perilous stufi^ the reader 
must just imagine himself in that large 
bed-room in the north west tower; 
where, if he visits Bolton now, he will 
be shewn the dim lozenged lattice in its 
coved recess, on a pane of which Queen 
Mary Stuart inscribed her celebrated 
lines — and a disconsolate looking place it 
is ; but at the period when we draw the 
curtain from the scene, it wore a very 
different aspect. 

It was night A braul, of unusual 
magnificence, had been held in honour of 
young Maximilian's eighth birth-day. 
The guests had now returned to their 
stately hooves, or retired to their rest in 
the castle : the lights had ceased to flare 
along the deep quadrangle, or to flash 
from the galleries and windows. 

The chamber was arrayed in the cost- 
liest garniture, where colours bourgeon- 
ing on damask and brocade, or subdued 
along the storied arras, blended dreamily 
with the softened lights, and faint per- 
fumes that floated through the apart- 
ment. 

The baroness was half sitting, half 
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reclining in a large chair ; her hair, un- 
bound, floated over her bosom, whose 
loosened zone almost betrayed the parar- 
dise it was meant to protect. 

The silken sandals were unlaced from 
her iairy feet, one of which old Pam- 
phila, on her knees, was gently chafing ; 
the gorgeous cap of Maintenance, purple 
lined with ermine, lay beside lady Ave- 
line, and, across it, an inestimable car- 
canet, of great rubies and emeralds inter- 
changed, was tossed as if in disdain. 

The lady was speaking vehemently. 

<* Yes Pamphila ! he admitted the fact ! 
Much importuned, Sir Angelo did re- 
luctantly confess; that he had been dele- 
gated by my husband, an accredited spy ! 
— fob I how beastly the word sounds ! 
a spy upon my conduct — ^in the arduous 
situation of Chatelaine, think ye?— oh 
no !** — ^here lady Scroop laughed bitterly, 
** oh ! no, no i-lbut as the young dame 
—(save the mark!) the comely dame — 
the wanton dame— (nay, interrupt me 
not ! if my lord Scroop spoke not that 
^bis injurious act expressed it !) — I say 
this Crusader, this stranger to my house, 
my honour, and myself— is sent by my 
dishonourable lord to spy out, ascertain, 
and faithiiilly report, forsooth — how 
Aveline Neville deports herself in his 
absence ; — ^whether, as a mistress she is 
prudent, affectionate as a mother, or — 
(patience just heaven !) — ^faithful as a 
wife!" 

A violent burst of hysterical tears 
closed this speech. 

Pamphila Norris, in the meantime, 
listened, without either raising her coif- 
ed head, or suspending her office of 
chafing ihose lovely little feet, which, by 
their agitation seemed ever and anon 
manifesdy to threaten the destruction of 
the good old woman's equilibrium; a 
thing not easily to be restored, if we con- 
cdder that lengthy and cumbrous involu- 
tion of apparel, and the portly demensions 
of the wearer. 

At length, when the passion had ex- 
pired in low piteous sobs, — Pamphila 
ceased chafing her lady's foot, and turn- 
ing up to her, a face, which, muffled as 
it was with the curtch to her brow, and 
the gorgot to her chin, with not a lock 
of her grey hair visible — ^left you to 
imagine how well she would have looked 
as a specimen in the British or Hunter- 
ian Museum,— she broke silence. 

« And what said the valiant Crusader 
for hims^, my sweet lady-bird ?" i 

<* Why ? what should he say, save that 
he took shame to himself for the un- 
generous office which Lord Scroop had 



foisted upon him ; and which he had 
rashly undertaken, from seal for that 
unjustifiable friend/'* 

*'And ignorance of his admirable 
wife? — closed not the pleading thus, 
lady?" 

Blood-red blushed the beautiful lady 
Scroop, — biased angrily her eye, — and 
scornfully her lip curled ; — ^you would 
have paused, as men listen, when the 
lightning hath flashed, for the tremen- 
dous music of the thimder* 

Not so, nurse Pamphila ; who stood 
her ground, and met these boditig signs 
with the dogged imperturbable air of one 
prepared for the worst, and resolved to 
combat with it too. 

Quickly, however, as the summer 
blaze sofUy shimmering in midnight 
heaven, in whose silent train comes, no 
explosion, the expression passed av'ay. 

« Well, and if he did say so^ my most 
sententious and censorious Pamphila! 
that wife knows herself too well, either 
to feel degraded by unjust suspicion, or 
elated by presumptuous flattery." . 

" Lady ! the angry spot is yet on yow 
brow, although the gentle word is on 
your lip, — but the old nurse hath begun 
boldly, may she go on safely?" 

** She may !" was the steadfast answer 
of the beautiful Baroness: — and, reason- 
ably anticipating something of what fol- 
lowed, though fiur from dreaming afl, — 
Aveline sate, with rigid hand, com- 
pressed lip, and managed eye, — upright 
in her velvet chair, as Pamphila Non'iB 
proceeded. 

*« That's mine own sweet lily ! — and 
tell me now quietly, — why hast thou 
been of late so frequently with Sir An- 
gelo Lascelles alone?" 

** Would you have us agitate such 
themes in public ?" 

" No, sweeting ! — surely ; but, the 
bitter tale having been told, who would 
touch a poisoned cup twice ?'* 

" They who think an antidote lies at 
the bottom ! the bumiiig pang of insult 
was to be cooled only by contempt !" 

« Now forbid it all the saints! but 
this fiilse knight hath been talking deceit 
to my own guileless Aveline !" 

Oh Pamphila ! he hath been breath- 
ing in mine ears sounds like some half- 
lost old melody; his words I scarcely 
marked, but his speech had sueh . a 
strange charm ; it was as though in win- 
ter's gloom, and cold, some chance re- 
called to one the sunshine and sweet 
flowers of summer." 

«And you listened?" 

« How could I help but listen?'* 
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** And afien and over?** 

•< Again and again and again^-till**'^ 

** Oh my poor child ! till idtoir' 

MTill I detected him !— till I obaerv- 
ed the wrpent's trail too manifttt upon 
the flowers I had lo perilomlj admired I" 

«<WeU! wdl, and than?" 

^Nmj, Funphila, my lord h«tfa 
fouUy wronged the wife of his boaom, 
and aha must have trengeanoe !" 

M Oh, for pity, my kdy !" 

« Vengeance, I say, her bleeding 
honomr asks, and shall obtain :— bot» oh, 
Norris! not that Irantie that snieidtfl 
vengeance, which, in order to punish a 
groundless jealousy, proves it to be jMif / 
No! bear witness, angeUI that know 
how innooent I am of ought that may 
impugn a matron's honour, — > not aU 
Lord Adrian's injurious suspicion,— not 
all his knightly emissary's sugared adula- 
tion, have quenched in Aveline Neville's 
bosom, one spark of a wife's aflfoetion, or 
loosened one link of a wife's fidelity V* 

And Jjady Aveline, wreathing her 
white arms around Pamphila's neck, and 
hiding her glowing fece in her bosom, 
indulged in a second but less passionate 
luxury of teata. 

« Sweetest Lady Aveline !" at length 
said the sage and deep accents of the good 
old Pamphila,-**' sweetest lady ! waste 
not thy time and powers upon this boot- 
less passion. Bless heaven, aa I do^ that 
thou hast had wisdom and grace,-— hi the 
hour of temptation; and, now, listen 
from what a snare Uiou has be^ ddt- 
vered! Thou knowest Lambert, tbe 
castlewarden ?*' 

** How should I not know my foster- 
brother, my kind Psmphila'sonly son?*' 

<*Well! I meant not that; but thou 
rememberest he was the porter at Mid- 
dleham; and, at thy suit, my Lord 
Sdroop advanced him to be warden here 
of Bolton." 

'* Good nurse ! the night wears late 
and mine eyes wax dull !** 

«< They will be keener anon! This 
stranger knight — " 

** Oh, enough, enough of him !'* 

** Ay, and more than enough ! — but 
not half what you are like to have ! — no 
stranger is he!" 

•<Sayestthou?" 

** I say he is no stranger, — no knight, 
or, if he 6e a knight,— .no better an one 
than may be made out of a Scourged 
Page '• 

** This crusader, this intelligencer, as 
he delivers himself, of my Lord Scroop ; 
this trusty servitor, who would fein see 



earvedfor himadf tbe pie be faath msrred 
for bb master; this revdler at olher 
men's tables, — ^this ehieftaiw in other 
men's houses, is no other than that 
Pfdydor^ thy fether's pi^, at Middle- 
bam, whom they whqpt b e c aus e the poor 
cur's mouth wMtcred at forindden dam- 
ties. Marry, they say he hatb paid off 
part of the old acore» and still thinks the 
debt too deeply half!" 

''Cruel Pamphik! canst thou findao 
other food for thy modcery than tbe events 
of that dreadfol time ?" 

«• Would I werr mocking!" replied 
the nurse, with trembling eagemesa, and 
forthwith proceeded fuUy to unbosom 
herself in the ears of her afirigbted and 
breathless mistress. 

It is not the province of our bumble 
chronicle to enter into minute details; 
and we are thankliil that it is no biwinesn 
of ours to relate how Polydore got to the 
Holy liand* how long be had been there, 
apd how he became diatinguished in tbe 
Crusaders' host, not less for good fortune 
than valour. 

Among their fruits* it b enough for us 
to record hb attainment to that honour 
which in those days rendered him the 
peer of nobles, and the associate of sove- 
reigns, together with the firlendship of 
the Baron of Bolton ; on which last eir- 
cumstaaee, the adventurer purposed to 
build hb entire structure of indemnity 
for the past, and aggrandisement for the 
luture. 

He had not been long an inmate of 
Bolton Castle,— where it is hardly neces- 
sary to say he had no commission what- 
ever from the Lord Scroop, beyond that 
which ushered him to the unbounded 
hospitality of a princely manaiont and the 
good graces of a consort, whom Baron 
Adrian trusted as absolutely as he loved 
intensely,— Polydore we say, had not 
been long there, before be bad ftUly (as 
he fancied) secured the co-oi^ration of 
Lambert Norris, already privy to hb 
mysterious and fetal re>appearance at 
Middleham. 

Thb waa the man whom he had 
noticed in the solar at the hostel of the 
Black Bull. On that occasion he revealed 
himself to Lambert, and partly by threats 
of tbe puit and promises for the future, 
be obtained hb oath of seeresy; and 
secured hb promise not to interfere vrith 
his designs, which, by degrees, — ^then, 
and, subsequently at Bolton, he luUy 
unfolded to his weak and pusillanimous 
vassal, whom, in feet, the master vil- 
lany of Polydore feirly overcrowed. 

From that period, however, the poor 
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watrden began to betray ^mptoms of the 
melancholy and disorder which had ex- 
hibited themselves among others in the 
castle. 

Old Pamphila, fais mother, was of 
course among the first who noticed it$ 
and putting one circumstance to another, 
in her sagacious brain, she never rested 
till she had extorted the entire secret of 
Xismbert's compunctuous visitings of 
nature ; in short, his mother so wrought 
upon fais vaciUating mind, long agitated 
by remorse for his negative acquiescence 
in the uigust death of the cook at Mid- 
dlehanit— fthat lie offered, not only to 
prevent the crime Sir Angelo meditated, 
but also to bring the arch traitor himself 
to detection and punishment. 

As to our hero's notions, they ran 
somewhat in this strain. — 

Bolton Castle, and Middleham, and 
Raby, would make a glorious heritage ! 
and why should not his brother in arms 
make him the heir ? but he would not 
take it with incumbrances— not he! 
Lrfidy Scroop was to become the vessel of 
his lust, — and then her reputation be 
dashed down at the feet of her returning 
lord, broken by his not futly»woven 
calumnies, into irreparable ruin. And 
the children, — 4hey were to be spirited 
away, and Lambert Norris had engaged 
for this. But surely this was somewhat 
ungrate&tl to his absent friend? Pish, 
a mere rush in fais way I But it would 
break his heart ! So much the sooner 
would Polydore be fais heir! he owed 
him a' life too already. Ay, but the 
beautiful Lady Aveline! had he no 
compassion for her — her whom he had 
once loved ? her ! what ? 

The Scourged Page ! oh, no ! but w« 
loathe such devilish lucubrations, and 
willingly shake them oflf our hands. 

The castle clock in the adjoining bell- 
turret had tolled so often, during Pam- 
phila's long and interlsfded tale of dis- 
may, that we must now leave the thun- 
derstricken Avdine to get what sleep 
she might, after all these liberal designs 
ttpon her honour, her happiness, and her 
estate, had been laid before faer;'--and 
hasten to cut off the web of our story, 
like a weaver who is either too idle to 
complete his work or too eager to receive 
his wages. 

About two days after this important 
conference, missives arrived at Bolton 
Castle, with tidings that Lord Adrian 
had landed safely at Whitby, and only 
tarried to perform certain vows at St. 
Hilda's shrine, ere he proceeded to em- 
brace his wife and children in his own 
princely castle. 



They found the whole household 
plunged in consternation. 

That very morning, had the lady 
baroness been discovered by nurse Pam- 
phila, dead in faer bed. 

No one bore the exterior tokens of 
grief and dismay, with more consum- 
mate skill, than Sir Angelo Lasoelles; — 
but, as to his actual feelings, it is hard to 
say, whether Siatisiaotion or disappoint- 
ment predominated. True; — one main 
impediment to fais designs on the lordly 
heritage of his brother in arms was thus 
removed, and nothing seemed to remain 
between him and his wicked wishes, but 
the two young children, whom he could 
put out of th^ way, as occasion suited,— r 
and by such time as he sfaould have com- 
pletely riveted the baron's affections and 
confidence, which he had already so 
greatly beguiled. 

But then,*-~thou^ his oovetousness 
was thus advanced, — ^lust and revenge, 
its associate devils, tormented him with 
passions now never to be gratified : for 
Polydore could be as grand as he was 
grovelling in viliaby ; and to have hum- 
bled her, who, having caused fais igno- 
miny, bad trampled on his love; to 
have laid faer honour in the dust, and 
then yelled over it, " J am Fol^fdore / I 
am the Scourged Page /'* had been a tran- 
sport to his evil imagination, the relin- 
quishment of which, maimed and de- 
featured all fais other prospects. 

We would not, if we could, adequately 
describe the scene tfaat ensued on Lord 
Scroop's return to his castle, — wfaen Sir 
Angelo Lascelles having received him in 
tfae faall, faimself as black in visage and 
faabiliments as the triq»pings of woe that 
muffled its lofty walls, conducted the 
widowed nobleman to the chamber of 
death. 

There, watched only by the incon- 
solable Pamphila, — stretched upon that 
nuptial couch which she had preserved 
so spotlei» ; her beautiftil form enfolded 
in long white drapery ; one hand ex- 
tended by her side, holding a rosary ; 
the other on her breast, grasping a cru- 
cifix, — a chaplet of white roses around 
her marble temples; — cold, pale, and 
motionless, as if she had been her own 
effigy, lay poor Aveline Neville. 

On one side, stood tfa^ bereaved hus- 
band ; on tfae otfaer, Polydore. 

Profound as tfae misery of Lord 
Adrian was, fae could not help, for one 
moment, forgetting tfae intensity of his 
own anguish, when, on raising bis faead 
from a deep long trance of agony, fae 
observed the extraordinary state of Sir 
Angelo Lascelles. 
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He had relinqoisbcd the little hands 
of Cieely and Maximilian, whom he bad 
led to their mother's bedside, and they 
had retired in terror to the very fiuthest 
end of the chamber. He stood bending 
over the bed, — his hands claqped, — ^his 
body convulsed, — ^hts limbs quivering, — 
the veins on his forehead like emds, 
braided with perspiration, — his eyes 
gkring, his lips writhen, and his whole 
oountenanoe ted, even to blackness, with 
passion. Thu wot no coumUrfai! yet 
the most elaborate acting would not so 
effectually have promoted his views with 
Lord Scroop, 9a this natural oonilict 
of the most hellish passions in his 
•heart! 

The wretched Baron suspended his 
own holier and more chastened grief, 
that he might assuage these life^lethron- 
ing paroxysms of Sir Angelo Laseelles. 

And when, at length, his own deep 
withering sorrow, eating away his 
health, devouring his very heart, had 
bowed the noble Adrian, like some 
kingly oak of ages, to the earth, — it was 
the assiduous love of Sir Angelo Las- 
eelles — a love he deemed surpassing the 
love of woman — that suggested, first of 
all, a change of scene for the health of 
his body; and then, by degrees, a pil- 
grimage to St. Thoma8 at Canterbury, 
or to the Holy Sepulchre itself, for the 
health of his soul. 

In all this Sir Angelo prospered. A 
lingering desire to resume the cross, 
checked only by reluctance to leave his 
orphan children, was thus fostered, and 
at last matured into a resolution to join 
immediately the remnant that was still 
warring in Palestine. 

Sir Angelo Laseelles, for his part, out 
of pure love for his heart-broken brother 
in arms, voluntarily offered to abandon 
his own further prospects of distinction 
in that realm of renown, and consented 
to remain in Yorkshire, as chatelain of 
Lord Scroope's castles and baronies, and 
as guardian to the lovely little Cicely and 
the noble Maximilian. 

« Now then ! ** exclaimed Pamphila 
Norris to her son, the castle-warden; 
*< now, then, the villain's cup is full, and 
by my Halidome, it shall overflow till 
its last drop is poured out upon the 
earth, and exhales like a dunghill vapour 
in the sun ! " 

Vying with each other to shew their 
parting demonstrations of respect and 
sympathy, the Feudal aristocracy of the 
North Riding flocked to Bolton Castle 
at an early hour on the morning ap- 
pointed for the Baron*s departure. 



It was thai boor when the son bss 
just ascended over the hills, and 

** nres the proml tops of the Eautern pioes" 

with a sparkling tranquillity, a sober 
brilliance, peculiar to itself. The sky 
has all the freshness of night, without 
the dassle of day. The woods retain 
their shade without their gloom; the 
dust lies undisturbed on the dewy high- 
way ; no smoke ascends from the chim- 
ney ; the matin-song of the blackbird, 
and the sonorous Mills of the milky 
mothers of the herd, resound from aftr 
through the dear, still air; and the 
river glides dreamily under its forest 
banks, without one awakening sparkle 
on its bosom. 

A mantling flood of morning sunlight 
illuminated the eastern front of the 
castle, darting far into the ribbed vault 
of its deep gateway. The ample plat- 
form, that stretched before it, displayed 
a congregation of knights and nofaies, 
whose steeds rivalled their riders in 
stateliness of form and splendour of 
equipment. And the. squires, waving 
the bannered cognizances of their mas- 
ters, and the pages, shouting their war- 
cries, and the steeds, jingling thor har- 
ness, and battering the paved platform 
with their hoofs, bore as strange a con- 
trast to the melancholy tolling of one 
great bell in the campanile, as the 
haughty forms and Uazoned apparel of 
that gorgeous assembly exhibited to that 
grief-enfeebled form, which, attired in 
pilgrim's weed, and attended only by 
Sir Angelo Laseelles, emerged from the 
shadowy arches of the great gateway. 

Pamphila Norris had stationed herself 
outside the portal, in front of a group of 
vassals, who had thronged to take their 
last look of their departing lord. 

The sdlemn greeting between . the 
mourning nobleman and his sympa- 
thising friends had now taken pla^; 
Lord Scroop had delivered his solemn 
thanks for their courtesy, and was turn- 
ing away to mount his sumpter mule, 
which a page held, ready harnessed, at 
hand, when, at the same instant, Pam- 
phila quitted the group at the castle 
portal, moved up to Baron Adrian, laid 
her withered hand on his arm, and ad- 
vanced her lips to his ear. 

Just then. Sir Angelo Laseelles, appa- 
rently overpowered by his feelings, was 
hurrying to hide himself in the seclusion 
of the castle ; when lo ! a voice issued 
from the quadrangle, sounding like an 
angel's trumpet through the hollow 
gateway : — ^ 
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« Back ! trakor, p<M8(mer, leducer, — 
back! or these h^ battlements will 
crash and crumble i^ve thine execrable 
bead! Back to the death thou hast 
desenred ! never more shall perfidy and 
dishonour in thy shape pollute this 
court ! " 

Sir Angelo, or Polydore, as we shall 
style him now, recoiled ; and well he 
might; for, sweeping from the inner 
arcii oif the great gateway, with hasty 
but stat^y step, like some beauteous 
empress of romance bursting from the 
dungeons of the enchanter, the Lady 
Aveline passed forth upon the platform. 

But it was no longer the cold, ghastly, 
grave-clad form, which had so shaken 
Polydore when he beheld it last. 

Arrayed in her gorgeous habit of high 
ceremony, radiant. with the excitement 
of the moment, leading in each hand the 
young Maximilian and his sister in their 
holiday dress, Lady Scroop sped through 
the portal, — saw the smiling, old Pam^ 
phila supporting, rather than leading, 
towturds her the bewildered Baron, and 
just articulating, — 

*' Forgive, forgive! I durst not trust 
thee till that arch villain was unmasked ! " 
fell in breathless transports on Lord 
Adrian's bosom. 

And here I would fieun, as my brethren 
of the goosequill say, " drop my pen *' — 
but we have not yet quite done with 
Polydore, and something also ought to 
be said about that imposture in the corpae 
scene, — which we hope for the time, 
fwoved successful. 

Know all men ! therefore, by these 
presents, that Pamphila Norris had em- 
ployed the same means with lady Aveline, 
as Friar Lawrence with Juliet. 

« Take thoa this phial, being then in bed ; 
And this distilled liqnor drink thoa off, 
"When presently through all thy veins shall 

nm 
A wild and drowsy homoar, which shall 

veize 
Each vital spirit, for no poise shall keep 
His natural prof^ress, bnt surcease to beat; 
No warmth, no breath shall testify thoa 

Ilv'st; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks, shall fade 
To pale ashes ; thine eyes' windows fall 
Like deaths when he shuts up the day of 

life. 
Each part, deprived of supple government. 
Shall stiff', and stark, and cold appear, like 

death : 
And, in this borrowed likeness of shrank 

death. 
Thou Shalt remain, full two and forty hoars, 
And theu awake as from a pleasant sleep."* 

ITius, while Polydore was left fully to 

• Romeo and Jatiet. 



unmask himself, the Baroness was with^ 
drawn from his peril. 

Lambert, the castlewarden*s evidence 
completely established Polydore^s medi- 
tated guUt, at Bolton; and, as to the 
darkly horrible deaths at Middleham, 
though Norris could only speak to the 
mysterious appearance, and sudden de- 
parture of Polydore, on that direful 
night, and lament his own criminal sup- 
pression of that important fact ; yet the 
conviction that the Scourged Page had 
been the atrocious poisoner, was univer- 
sal. 

Nay, if there had remained any doubt, 
it was removed by Polydore himself; 
who, after his first blank dismay had 
subsided, relapsing into his old natural 
fierceness, confessed himself the author 
of those multiplied murders ; glorying 
in the deed, and only lamenting that he 
was to die without more eminently sig- 
nalising his revenge. 

This fidse knight, nevertheless, ob- 
tained what he scarcely deserved, a full 
and patient trial ; and, being convicted 
of the horrible crimes laid to his charge, 
was sentenced to a death fearfully cha- 
racterising the barbarism of the age ; 
and which, together with the punish- 
ments for heresy, high treason, .and 
standing mute, so long stigmatized the 
pages of the English statute book with 
severities from which Draco would have 
turned in di^^st. 

It was adjudged that an immense 
cauldron should be set, filled with boiling 
water, on a mound near Middleham, and 
that the poisoner should be plunged into 
it, — bound, naked, and alive. 

Amidst a prodigious multitude, from 
the neighbouring villages, and towns, — 
on the day^appointed for Polydore's exe- 
cution, a gigantic vessel of iron was seoi 
curling up its white vapours into the 
clear air, while the darting flames that 
licked the glowing metal, looked sickly 
in the noontide sun. 

At the stidden tolling of the great 
castle bell, all eyes were turned towards 
the gateway, from whence a procession 
was now seen emerging in the direction 
of the fatal spot. 

It was the sheriff of Richmond, and 
his men at arms, escorting the criminal 
to his excruciating death. 

Polydore walked in the centre, stript 
to his bare skin, and having only his 
shirt fastened about his loins : his hands 
were tied behind his back, the thick 
curls of his hair cut off, and his beard 
close shaved in token of ignominy. He 
looked round him however with effront- 
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ery, and even fiercenesi ; and the spec-* 
tators were compelled to think of bis 
horrid enormities, in order to counter- 
act the compassion he so little de« 
served. 

Arrived at the place of punishment* 
Polydore was suffered to wait some time^ 
to afford ^wce for observing what im* 
pression the appalling preparations pro*- 
duoed upon him. But he viewed them 
with a steady gaze, and appeared quite 
indifferent to his fiite ; sometimes glanc- 
ing haughtily on the spectators* who 
st^>d breathless with anticipation of 
the tortures he so little regarded, — and 
sometimes, looking carelessly at his own 
sinewy limbs, and well-proportioned 
trunk, — ^as if to see that every nerve was 
in its place, to sustain manfully the agony 
that awaited him. 

At length the sheriff* advanced to the 
prisoner, and announced to him, that, at 
the merciful intercession of those whom 
he had most bitterly wronged, the mortal 
part of his pumshment was remitted to 
him, on the sole condition, however, of his 
banishing himself forth of the realm, for 
the remainder of bis life. 

That officer then brdered the criminal's 
hands to be unbound, and his apparel to 
be restored to him. 

The wretched Polydore stood for 
awhile in senseless bewildered gase,-^ 
and then burst forth with a vehemence, 
that proclaimed insanity.— 

^ Hence to Acheron with your whin- 
ing cant of mercy ! twice have they bared 
thu wretched body of mine for torture. 
Once have their cruel rods inscribed their 
red characters on my skin ! And now, 
they have got up this barbarous mum- 
mery, they dare not act it, — lest they 
should send their writhing victim to his 
repose too soon ( But thus I spit at 
you ! thus I defy you 1 and thus I erase 
for ever the records of my shame ! " 

Polydore shook aloft his unfettered 
arm, threw a glance of triumphant frenxy 
around; and in the next moment, had 
plunged himself headlong into the boil- 
ing flaming cauldron. 

Horace GtriLFOBD. 
Aprii 10<A, 1835. 



The heaviest fetter that ever weighed 
down the limbs of a captive, is as the 
web of the gossamer, compared with the 
pleci^e of a man of honour. The vridl 
of stone and the bar of iron may be 
brdLen, but the plighted word never ! 



SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 
No. III. 

BT NATHANISI. P. WILLIS. 

Saltan Mahmoix) at bis devotions— comparatir^ 
splendour of Papal, Anstrian, '• and Turkish 
equipages— the saltan's barge m caiqne — de< 
■cripUofn of the saltan— visit to a Tttvkish 
Lancasierian school — the dancing dervishes 
— visit from the saltan's cabinet— the seras- 
kier and the capitan pasha— bmnble origin of 
Turkish dignitaries. 

I had slept on shore, and it was rather 
late before I remembered that it was 
Friday (the moslem Sunday), and that 
Sultan Mahmoud was to go in state to 
mosque at twelve. I hurried down the 
precipitous street of Pera, and, as usuaU 
escaping barely with my lifo from the 
christian- bating dogs of Tophana, em- 
barked in a caique, and made all speed 
up the Bosphorus. There is -no word 
in Turkish for fiMer, but I was urging 
on my eaUffees by a wave of the hand 
and the sight of a ^oiUub (about the 
value of a quarter of dollar), when sud* 
denly, a broadside was fired from the 
three decker, Mahmoudier, the largest 
ship in the world, and to the rigging of 
every man-of-war in the fleet through 
which I was passing mounted, simulti^ 
neously, hundreds of bkiod-rcd flags, 
filling the air about us like a shower of 
tulips and roses. Imagine twenty ships 
of war, with yards manned, and scarce 
a line in their rigging to be seen for the 
fiaunting of colours! The jar of the 
gvma, thundering in every direction close 
over us, almost lifted our light boat out 
of the water, and the smoke rendered 
our pilotage between the ships and 
among their extending cables rather 
doubtful. The white cloud lifted after 
a fow minutes, and with the last gun, 
down went the flags all together, an- 
nouncing that the ** Brother of the Sun*' 
had left his palace. 

He had but crossed to the mosque of 
the small village on the opposite side of 
the Bosphorus, and was already at his 
prayers when I arrived. His body- 
guard was drawn up before the door, in 
their villanous European dress, and as 
their arms were stacked, I presumed it 
would be some time before the sultan 
re-appeared, and improved the interval 
in examining the fumdfa-bmbes, or state 
caiques, lying at the landing. I ifsve 
arrived at my present notions of equipage 
by three degrees. The pope*s carriages, 
at Rome, rather astonished me. The 
emperor of Austria's sleighs diminished 
the pope in my admiration, and the sul- 
tan's caiques, in their turn, <*pale the 
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fires** of the emperor of Austria, llie 
hancya-bash is built something like the 
ancient galley, very high at the prow 
and stern, carries some fifty oars, and 
has a roof over her poop, supported by 
four oolumnsy aqd loaded with the most 
sumptuous ornaments, the whole gilt 
brilliantly. The prow is curved over, 
and wreathed into every possible device 
that would not affect the necessary lines 
of the model ; her crew are dressed in 
the beautiful costume of the countrv, 
rich and flowing; and, with the costly 
and bright-coloured carpets hanging over 
her side, and the flashing of the sun on 
her ornaments of gold, she is really the 
most q>lendid object of state equipage 
(if I may be allowed the misnomer) in 
the world. 

I was still examining the principal 
barge, when the troops stood to their 
arms, and preparation was made for the 
passing out of the sultan. Thirty or 
forty of his highest military officers 
formed themselves into two lines, from 
the door of the mosque to the landing, 
and behind them were drawn up single 
files of soldiers. I took advantage of the 
respect paid to the rank of Commodore 
Patterson, and obtained an excellent 
position, with him, at the side the caique. 
First issued from the door two Georgian 
slaves, bearing censers, from which they 
waved the smoke on either side^ and the 
sultan immediately followed, supported 
by the capitan-pasha, the seraskier, and 
Ualeil Pasha (who is to marry the Sul- 
tana Esmeh), He walked slowly down 
to the landing, smiling and talking gaily 
with the seraskier, and, bowing to the 
commodore in passing, stepped into his 
barge, seated himself on a raised sofa, 
whUe his attendants coiled their legs on 
the carpet below, and turned his prow 
across the Bosphorus. 

I have, perhaps, never set my eyes on 
a handsomer man than Sultan Mahmoud. 
His figure is tall, straight, and manly, 
his air unembarrassed and dignified, and 
his step indicative of the well-known 
firmness of his character. A superb 
beard of jetty blackness, with a curling 
moustache, conceal all the lower part of 
his face ; the decided and bold Unes of 
his mouth just marking themselves when 
he speaks. It is said he both paints and 
dyes his beard, but a manlier brown upon 
a cheek, or a richer gloss upon a beard, I 
never saw. His eye is described by 
writers as having a doomed darkness of 
expression, and it is certainly one, that 
would well become a chief of bandits — 
large, steady, and overhung with an eye- 



brow like a thunder-eloud, • He looks 
the monarch. The child of a seraglio, 
(where mothers are chosen for beauty 
alone) can scarce escape being handsome. 
The blood of Circassian upon Circassian 
is in his veins, and the wonder is, not 
that he is the handsomest man in his 
empire, but that he is not the greatest 
slave. Our <* mother's humour,'* they 
say, predominates in our mixtures. Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, however, was marked by 
nature lor a throne. 

I accompanied Mr. Goodell and Mr. 
Dwight, American missionaries at Con- 
stantinople, to visit a Iiancasterian school 
established with their assistance in the 
Turkish barracks. The building stands 
on the ascent of one of the lovely vallejTS 
that open into the Bosphorus^ some three 
miles from the city, on the European 
side. We were received by the colonel 
6f the regiment, a young man of fine ap- 
pearance with the diamond crescent and 
star glittering on the breast of his military 
frock, and after the inevitable compliment 
of pipes and coffee, the drum was beat 
and the soldiers called to schooL 

The sultan has an army of boys. Nine- 
tentbs of those I have seen are under 
twenty. They marched in, in single 
file, and fiicing about, held up their hands 
at the word of command, while a subal- 
tern looked that each had performed the 
morning ablution. They were healthy- 
looking lads, mostly from, the interior 
provinces, whence they are driven down 
like cattle to fill the ranks of their sove- 
reign. Duller- looking subjects for an 
idea, it has not been my fortune to see. 

The Turkish alphabet hung over the 
teacher's desk (the colonel is the school- 
master, and takes the greatest interest in 
his occupation), and the front seats are 
faced with a long box covered with sand, 
in which the beginners write with their 
fingers. It is fitted with a slide that 
erases the clumsy imitation when com- 
pleted, and seemed to me an ingenious 
economy of ink and paper. (I would 
suggest to the minds of the benevolent, a 
school on the same principle for begin- 
ners in poetry. It would save the critics 
much murder, and tend to the sup- 
pression of suicide.) The classes having 
filed into their seats, the school opened 
with a prayer by the colonel. The higher 
benches then commenced writing, on 
slates and paper, sentences dictated from 
the desk, and I was somewhat surprised 
at the neatness and beauty of the cha- 
racters. 

We passed afterward into another 
room, where arithmetic and geography 
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were taught, and then mounted to an 
apartment on the second story, occupied 
by students in military drawing. The 
proficiency of all was most creditable, 
considering the brief period during whidi 
the schools have been in operation — 
something less than a year. Prejudiced 
as the Turks are against European 
innovation, this advanced step toward 
improvement tells well. Our estimable 
and useful missionaries appear, from the 
respect everywhere shewn them, to be in 
high esteem, and T^ith the sultan's ener- 
getic disposition for reform, they hope 
every thing in the way of an enlightened 
change in the moral condition of the 

people. 

• Went to the chapel of the dancing 
dervishei* It is a beautiful marble build- 
ing, with a court -yard ornamented 
with a small cemetery, shaded with 
cypresses, and a fountain enclosed in a 
handsome edifice, and defended by gilt 
gratings from the street of the suburb of 
Pera, in which it stands. They dance 
here twice a week. We arrived before 
the hour, and were detained at the door 
by a soldier on guard, who would not 
permit us to enter without taking off our 
boots — a matter, about which, between 
straps and their very muddy condition, 
we had some debate. The dervishes be- 
gan to arrive before the question was 
settled, and one of them, a fine-looking 
old man, inviting us to enter, Mr. H. 
explained the difficulty. " Go in,*' said 
be, "go in!" and turning to thejmore 
scrupulous mussulman with the musket, 
as he pushed us within the door, " stupid 
fellow !** said he, " if you had been less 
obstinate, they would have given you a 
bakshish (Turkish for ajee). He should 
have said less reUgions — for the poor fel- 
low looked horror-struck as our dirty 
boots profaned the clean white Persian 
matting of the sacred floor. 

It was a pretty, octagonal interior, with 
a gallery, the mihrab or niche indicating 
the direction of the prophet*s tomb, 
standing obliquely from the front of the 
building. Hundreds of small lamps hung 
in the area, just out of the reach of the 
dervishes* tall caps, and all around be- 
tween the gallery ; a part of the floor was 
raised, matted, and divided from the 
body of the church by a balustrade. It 
would have made an exceedingly pretty 
ball-room. 

None but the dervishes entered within 
the' paling, and they soon began to enter, 
each advancing first towards the mihrab, 
and going through fif^en or twenty 
minutes* prostrations and prayers. Their 



dress is very humble. A high white felt 
cap, without a rim, like a sugar-loaf en- 
larged a little at the smaller end, pro- 
tects the head, and a long dress of dirt- 
coloured cloth, reaching quite to the 
heels, and bound at the waist with a 
girdle, completes the costume. They 
look like men who have made up their 
minds to teem religious, and though said 
to be a set of very good fellows, they 
have a Maw-worm expression of face 
generally, which was very repulsive. I 
must except the chief of the sect, how- 
ever, who entered when all the rest bad 
seated themselves on the floor, and aher 
a brief genuflection or two, took posses- 
sion of a rich Angora carpet, placed for 
him near the mihrab. He was a smaH 
old man, distinguished in his dress only 
by the addition of a green band to hi» 
cap (the sign of his pilgrimage to Mecca), 
and the entire absence of the sanctimo- 
nious Io6k. Still he was serious, and 
there was no mark in his clear, intdli- 
gent eye and amiable features, of any 
hesitancy or want of sincerity in his de- 
votion. He is said to be a learned man, 
and he is certainly a very prepossessing 
one. By the way, one learns in "dang- 
ling about the world*' to form opinions 
of men quite independently of their 
dress. 

After sitting awhile in Quaker medi- 
tation, the brotherhood rose one by one 
(there were ten of them I think), and 
marched round the room with their toes 
turned in, to the music of a drum and a 
Persian flute, pla3red invisibly in some 
part of the gallery. As they passed the 
carpet of ti^e cross -l^ged chief, they 
twisted dexteroudy and made three s»- 
laams, and then raising their arms, which 
they held out straight during the whole 
dance, they commeneed twirling on one 
foot, using the other after the manner of 
a paddle to keep up the motion. I for- 
got to mention that they laid aside their 
outer dresses before commencing the 
dance. They renudned in dirty white 
tunics reaching to the floor, and very 
full at the bottom, so that with the r^a- 
lar motion of their whirl, the wind \&w 
them out into a circle, Hke what the gurls 
in our country call "making dieeees.** 
They twisted with surprising exactness 
and rapidity, keeping clear of each other, 
and maintaining their places with the re- 
gularity of machines. I have seen a 
great deal of waltzing, but I think the 
dancing dervishes, for precision and spi- 
rit, might give a lesson even to the Ger- 
mans. 

We left them twisting. They had 
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been going for half an hour, and it began 
to look very like perpetual motion. Un- 
less their brains are addled, their dev<^ 
tion, during this dizzy peribrmanee at 
least, must be quite suspended. A man 
who could think of his Maker, while re- 
volving so fiist that his nose is indistinct, 
must have some power of abstraction. 

The frigate was visited to-day by the 
sultan's cabinet. The seratlder pacha 
came alongside first, in his state caique, 
and embraced the commodore, as he 
stepped upon the deck, with great cor- 
diality. He is a short, fat old man, 
with a snow-white beard, and so bow- 
legged as to be quite deformed. He 
wore the red Fez cap of the army, with 
a long blue frock-coat, the collar so tight 
as nearly to choke him, and the body not 
shaped to the figure, but made to fall 
around him like a sack. The red, bloat- 
ed skin of his neck frll over, so as almost 
to cover the gold with which the collar 
was embroidered. He was formerly ca- 
pitan pacha, or admiral in chief of the 
iteec, and though a good humoured, mer- 
ry looking old man, has shewn himself, 
both in his former and present capacity, 
to be wily, cold, and a butcher in cruel- 
ty. He possesses unlimited influence 
over the sultan, and though nominally 
subordinate to the grand vizier, is really 
the second if not the first person in the 
empire. He was originally a Gieorgian 
slave. 

The seraskier was still talking with 
the commodore in the gang-way, when 
the present capitan pacha mounted the 
ladder, and the «ild man, who is under- 
atood to be at feud with his successor, 
turned abruptly away and walked aft. 
The capitan pacha is a tall, slender man, 
of precfaely that look and manner which 
we call gentlemqnbf. His beard grows 
Bntrimmed in the Turkish fiishion, and 
is slightly touched with grey. His eye 
is anxious, but resolute, and he looks 
like a man of resource and ability. His 
^ history is as singular as that of most 
other great men in Turkey. He was a 
slave of Mohanuned Ali, the rebellious 
pacha of Egypt. Being entrusted by hb 
master with a brig and cargo for Leg- 
horn, he sold vessel and lading, lived like 
a gentleman in Italy for some years with 
the proce^ls, and as the best security 
against the retribution of his old master, 
offbred his services to the sultan, with 
whom AU was just commencing hostili- 
ties. Naval talent was in request, and 
he soon arrived at his present dignity. 
He is said to be the only officer in the 



fleet who knows any thing of his pro- 
fession. 

HaleU Pacha arrived last. The sul- 
tan's future son-in-law is a man of per- 
haps thirty-five. He is light- complez- 
ioned, stout, round-faced, and looks like 
a respectable grocer, ** well to do in the 
world." He has commanded the artil- 
lery long enough to have acquired a cer- 
tain air of ease and command, and car- 
ries the promise of good fortune in his 
confident features. He is to be married 
almost immediately. He^ too, was a 
Georgian, sent as a present to the sultan. 

The three dignitaries made the rounds 
of the ship, and then entered the cabin, 
where the pianoforte (a novelty to the 
seraskier and Haleil Pacha^ and to most 
of the attendant o£5cers), and the com- 
modore's agreeable society and cham- 
paigne, promised to detain them the re- 
mainder of the day. They were like 
children with a holiday. I was engaged 
to dine on shore, and left them on board. 

In a country where there is no educa- 
tion and no rank, except in the posses- 
sion of present power, it is not surprising 
that men should rise from the lowest 
class to the highest o£5ces, or that they 
should fill those offices to the satisfaction 
of the sultan. Yet it is curious to hear 
their histories. An English physician, 
who is frequently called in to the sera- 
glio, and whose practice among all the 
&milies in power gives him the best 
means of information, has entertained 
me not a little with these secrets. I shall 
make use of them when I have more 
leisure, merely mentioning here, in con- 
nexion with the above accounts, that the 
present grand vizier was a boatman on 
the Bosphorus, and the commander of 
the sultan's body guard, a shoemaker ! 
The latter still employs all his leisure in 
making slippers, which he presents to 
the sultan and his friends, not at all 
ashamed of his former vocation. So far, 
indeed, are any of these mushroqm offi- 
cers firom blushing at their origin, that 
it is common to prefix the name of their 
profession to the title of pacha, and they 
are addressed by it as a proper name. 
This is one respect in which their Euro- 
pean education will refine them to their 
disadvantage. 

IMITATION. 

Mas. Opie says, that all who wear " imi- 
tation" ornaments are virtualbf telling 
untruths, by imposing on the spectators 
mock jewels for real ones. 
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ST. VITUSr DANCE. 

At the elose of the sixteenth century, 
says Dr. Hecker, St. Vitus* Dance 
was spoken of as a disease that had 
been. Some further facts respecting it 
may be interesting. We are told that 
it ** attacked people of all stations, espe- 
cially those who led a sedentary life, 
such as shoemakers and tailor^ ; but even 
the most robust peasants adandoned their 
labours in the fields, as if they were pos- 
sessed by evil spirits; and thus those 
affected were seen assembling indiscrimi- 
nately, from time to time, at certain ap- 
pointed places, and unless prevented by 
the lookers on, continuing to dance with- 
out intermission, until their very last 
breath was expended. Their fury and 
extravagance of demeanour so completely 
deprived them of their senses, that many 
of them dashed their brains out against 
the walls and comers of buildings, or 
rushed headlong into rapid rivers, where 
they found a watery grave. Roaring 
and foaming as they were, the bystanders 
could only succeed in restraining them by 
placing benches and chairs in their way, 
so that their strength might be exhausted 
by the high leaps they were thus tempted 
to take. As soon as this was the case, 
they fell as it were lifeless to the ground, 
and, 1^ very slow degrees, again recovered 
their strength. • • * 

**The cure eActed by these stormy 
attacks was in many oases so perfect, that 
some patients returned, to the factory or 
the plough as if nothing had happened. 
Others, on the contrary, paid the peiuUty 
Of their folly by so total a loss of power, 
that they could not regain their former 
health, even by the employment of the 
most strengthening remedies. • * • That 
patients should be violently affbcted by 
music, and their paroxysms brought on 
and increased by it, is natural with such 
nervous disorders; where deeper im- 
pressions are made through the ear, 
which is the most intellectual of all the 
organs, than through any of the other 
senses. On this account the magistrates 
hired musicians for the purpose of car- 
rying the St. Vitus's dancers so much the 
quicker through the attacks, and directed 
that athletic men should be sent among 
them in order to complete the exhaustion 
which had been often observed to produce 
a good effect*. * • • This extraor- 

" • It Is related by Felix Plater (bora 1536, 
16t4) that he remembered in his yoath the 
authorities oF Bade having commissioned seve* 
ral powerful men .to dance with a girl, who bad 
the dancing mania* till she recovered from her 
disorder. They saccessively relieved each other. 



dinary disease was, however, so greatly 
mitigated in Scheneck's time, that the 
St. Vitus*s dancers had long since ceased 
to stroll from town to town.* • Throi^h- 
out the whole of June, prior to the 
festival of St. John, patients f^lt a dis- 
quietude and restlessness which they were 
unable ta overcome. They were dejected, 
timid, and anxious ; wandered about in 
an unsettled state, being tormented with 
twitching pains^ which seized them sud- 
denly in different parts, and eagerly 
expected the eve of St. John's day, in the 
confident hope, that by dancing at the 
fdtars of this saint, or of St. Vitus (for 
in the Breisgau, aid was equally sought 
from both) they would be freed from all 
their suffbrings. This hope was not dis- 
iqppointed ; and they remained, for the 
rest of the year, exempt from any fur- 
ther attack, after having thus, by dancing' 
and raving for three hours, satisfied an 
irresistible demand of nature^** 

INDIAN WAR. 

Thx following aneedote is given in an. 
American work, entitled **a, Winter in 
the fiir West.'* Two men, the sunrivor» 
of the fray, were left disabled, on the 
field. «One,"say8thewriter,« had been 
i^ot through the faip% so as temporarily 
to paralyse both his legs; the other had 
both arms broken; yet eaeh, after being 
struck down in the heat of the fight, had 
managed to crawl into an adjacent thidcet, 
and so efiTectaally to eonceal himself^ that 
the savi^es who hadanailed tfadr party, 
after scalping the fidlen,' dqwirted and 
left their retreat uninvadcd. Many hours- 
iafcervened, and apprehension kept each 
•f the wounded men so silent that he 
was wbolly unaware of the vieiniiy or 
even the eadstenoe of the other. At 
\&agthf he who had the use of his arms^ 
being pindied wilh. hmger, ventured to 
shoot a rackoon whiek wandered near 
him. His former ooonrads called out at 
the report of the gun ; bofr tkM othov 
taaring some Indian wile, refWsed to 
answer imtil the man presented t»»«nTfy 
before him. Mutual gratolation c^couESe 
ensued; and then he that had the use of 
his legs kidced the. rackoon towards the 
other, who» having flayed and cooked it» 
fed his companion. Their sitnation for 

and this singnlar mode of core Im^i above foor 
weeks, wken fh« patlcat fell down eochnatMly 
fnd being quite aaable to stand, was carried to 
a hospitiil, where she recovered. &he bad re- 
mained in her clothes all th« time, and entirely 
regardless of the paia of her lacerattd feet, dM 
had merely sat down occadoaally to take smmi 
noarishment, or to slumber, during which the 
hopping movement of h6r hoA^ cobtianed. 
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pioneers afler a battle, seemed tolerably 
cohifbrtaUe! but, unable to move from 
his ^tting posture, he that was wounded 
in the hips must have perished from 
thirst, if the other, who was deprived of 
the use of his hands, had not taken his 
hat in his mouth, and, wading to his chin 
in the river, dipped up a cooling draught 
for his feverish friend. In this condition 
they are said to have remained for more 
than. ten days; the walking gentleman 
driving turkeys and other game near 
enough for the sitter to shoot, and the 
setting gentleman cooking the meals 
which the walker thus provided,— -the 
latter in the meantime carrying the hat 
to the river as regularly as a bucket to a 
well. Ultimately a boat descending the 
Ohio relieved them from their mutual 
offices, and both are said to have after- 
wards recovered. '* 

Mathews might make a capitid story 
out of this anecdote; it is so cIuuNmv 
teristic ! ! 



ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 

The mysterious appearances on the 
Souter Fell, in Cumberland, are more 
attributable to reflection than refraction. 
The first of these was observed in 1743, 
by Daniel Stricket, then servant to John 
Wren, of Wilton-hall, who, together 
with his master, saw the figure of a man, 
with a dog, pursuing some horses along 
Souter Fell side, — a place so steep, that 
a horse can scarcely travel on it at all ; 
yet they appeared to run at an amazing 
pace, till they got out of sight at the 
lower end of the Fell. Stricket and his 
master ascended the Fell next morning, 
in full expectation of finding the man 
and animals all lying dead, but no ves- 
tige of either was to be discovered. The 
following year, 1744, on the 23d of 
June, as the same Daniel Stricket was 
Walking, about half-past seven o'clock 
iti the evening, a little above the house 
of Mr. Lancaster, of Blake hills, with 
whom he then lived, he saw a troop of 
horsemen riding on Souter Fell side, in 
pretty «lose ranks, and at a brisk pace. 
Remembering that he had been laughed 
at for mentioning what he had seen the 
previous year, he continued to observe 
them in nlence for some time; but, 
being at last convinced that the appear* * 
anoe was real, he went into the house, 
and begged Mr. Lancaster to come out» 
as he had something very curious to 
shew him. They went out together; 
but, before he spoke, his master's son 



had already discovered the aerial troopers. 
The whole members of the family were 
then informed, and the strange spectacle 
was seen by all. These visionary horse* 
men seemed to come from the lowest 
part of Souter Fell, and they became 
visible at a place called Knott. They 
moved in regular troops along- the side 
of the Fell, till opposite to BlakehiD% 
when they went over the mountain, in 
this way describing a curvilinear path ; 
and both their first and last appearance 
was bounded by the top of the mountain. 
They went at a regular, swift walk, and 
they continued to appear and disappear 
for more than two hours, till night put a 
stop to any farther exhibition of them. 
Many troops were seen in succession ; 
and frequently the last, or last but one, 
in a troop, would quit his portion, and 
gallop to the front, where he marched 
on at the same rate as the others. These 
wonderful appearances were seen by 
every huiaan individual within the dh- 
tanoe of a mile» and they were the same 
to all. The spectators were about 
twenty-six in number. 

The natural explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is, that a troop of those who 
were preparing to rise in the subsequent 
rebellion, were exercising in some hol- 
low and concealed part of the mountain, 
and that their figures being received 
upon a dense cloud floating in the air^ 
were reflected downwards on the moun-^^ 
tain's side. It was a similar optical 
accident that rendered a whole army 
most distinctly visible to a farmer and 
his son near Inverary — a circumstance 
which, though extremely interesting 
and well vouched for in all its parti- 
culars, is too long to be given within our 
present limits. We shall therefore con- 
elude this subject with saying, that we 
have no doubt that many of those, strange 
mysterious visions, such as those of pro- 
cessions and of funerals, so often seen in 
the highlands of Scotland, are quite ex- 
plicable on the same principles. 



EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Ma. Wilkinson, in his extraordinary 
work on the Antiquities of Thebes, 
gives the following description of some 
Egyptian pictures, which throw much 
light on the military operations of that 
wonderful people. 

" On the north fhoe of the eastern 
pyramidal tower, or propylon, (of the 
temple-palace of Remeses II.) is repre- 
sented the capture of several towns trQtn^ 
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an Asiatic eoemjr, whow chiefr are led in 
bonds by the victorious Egyptians to- 
wards the camp of their army. Several 
of these towns are introduced into the 
picture, each bearing its name in hiero- 
glyphic characters* which state them to 
have been taken in the fourth year of 
King Remeses II. * * In the scene 
before us, an insolent soldier pulls the 
beard of his helpless c^tive, while others 
wantonly beat the suppliant, or satiate 
their fury with the'sword. Beyond these 
is a corps of infantry in close array, - 
flanked by a strong body of .chariots; 
and a camp, indicsited by a rampart of 
Egyptian shields, with a wicker gf teiR^y, 
guarded by four companies of sentries, 
who are on duty on the inner side, forms . 
the most interesting object in this pic- 
ture^ Hete the booty taken ^om the 
enemy is collected; oxen,* chariots, 
plaustra, horses, asses, sacks of gdbd,. r&> 
present the confusion incident after a 
battle ; and the richness of the spoil is 
expressed by the weight- of a bag of 
money, under which an ass is about, to • 
foil. One chief is receiving the salutation , 
of a foot-soldier ; another, seated amidst 
the spoil, strings his bow ; and a sutler • 
suspends a water-skin on a pole he has 
fixed in the ground. Below this a body 
of infimtry marches homewards; and 
beyond them the king, attended by his 
Ihn-bearers, holds forth his hand to receive 
the homage of the priests and principal 
persons, who approach his throne to con- 
gratulate his*return. His charioteer is 
also in attendance, and the high-spirited 
horses of his car are with difficidty re- 
strained by three grooms who hold them. 
Two captives below this are. doomed to 
be beaten, probably to death, by four 
Egjrptian soldiers; while they in vain, 
with outstretched hands, implore the 
clemency of their heedless conqueror.'* 



THE SNUFP BOX— PART I. 

Wx take shame to ourselves for neglect- 
ing to notice this little piece of drollery 
sooner. It is about the size of the di- 
minutive song-books so much in vogue a 
few years ago, and contains some really 
clever and piquant articles in prose and 
verse. It is also illustrated by woodcuts, 
which, however, are any thing but clever 
and characteristic. They are not worthy 
to appear with the letterpress. From 
among the pieces in verse we select the 
foUowingy which cannot fail to raise a 
laugh :— 



« INSCRIPTION FOR AN ARBOUR. 
«* Stranger, or friend, whichever name accwd 
With Tonikins' hearty shake, or civil word; 
Enter, where interfacing boogfas have made 
O'er latticed trellis-work a verdant shade. 
Here seat thyieir on benches greenly damp, 
Fninght with inmbago sweet, and cooling cramp; 
Here rest thy back against this wall of brick, 
Perhaps the recent ifdiite-wash wiH mat stick. 
Here view the snail, his lodging on his back, 
Mark on the table's length his silvenr track ; 
Here, when yoar hat and wig are laid aside, 
The Caterpillar fh>m the leaf shall glkle. 
And, like a wearied pilgrim, fajnt and late. 
Crawl slowly o'er the desert qf yoar pate. 
Here shall the spider weave his web so fine. 
And make yoar ear the period of his tine ;— 
Here, shonld still noon indnte the drowsy gape, 
Aheadl^bg fly shall down yoar thmat escape ; 
Or shoaid yoar laiigaid 8|nrits coart repose, 
Th' officit»as bee 'shall cavil at yoar nose; 
While timid beetles firom a chink behind. 
In yoar coat pocket hurriad shelter find. 
Oh I thon, to whopA snch Sommer Joys arc dear 
Anct Natare's ways are plea8ant,-^nier here! " 

We have been so ijckled with these 
lines, that we have ordered them to be 
engraved on a tablet for our summer- 
house, surrounded by a border of spiders, 
beetles, earwigs, and centipedes, and the 
other genii loci of these '< cool-grots.** 

CUaiOUS GEOLOGICAL HTFOTHSSIS. 

It has b^en.very generally supposed, says 
Mr. Philips in his interesting « Guide 
to Geology,'* that the internal parts of 
the earth were once in a state of fluidity. 
That such fluidity was occasioned by 
heat, is a plausible, or rather a necessary 
hypott^esjj^. for no other known agent is 
adequate to the effect. But our con- 
fidence in this hypothesis becomes 
strengthened, when we find that the 
results of careful experiments, repeated 
in various parts of the world, agree in 
demonstrating that the interior parts of 
the earth', at small depths, are sensibly 
hotter than the surface, and that this aug- 
mentation of heat foUows some regular 
ratio to the depth. If then it be probable 
that in former periods the whole interior 
was fluid by heat ; if there be at present 
an interior heat; and if, without intro- 
ducing the consideration of new sub- 
stances, the expansive force of heat may 
counterbalance the effect of condensation, 
it seems by no means a chimerical theory, 
that the nucleus of the globe may even 
now be partially fluid with heat. 

AVARICE. 

A neighbour once refused another the 
use of his well. He was thus compelled 
to sink one himself; and in so doing, 
accidentally filled up the vein of his 
neighbour's spring. Thus avarice oft- 
times detegLts itself, and benefits its 
enemy. Wj.. 
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LA VALLIERE, 

X TALE OF LOyiS THE FOURTEENTH. 

(Fur the Parterre, J 

That princes never become the objects 
of friendship, has been the frequent 
ojMnion of mankind. But do they 
neither eter become the ol:yjects of love ? 
Or is the female heart capable of an 
elevation unattainable by the other sex, 
and, by casting all vanity and self-interest 
aside, in loving the man, of overlooking 
the prince ? 

Louis the Fourteenth, the so called great, 
was a man who. had perhaps few real 
claims to such a title, but was one who, in 
his younger years at least, was worthy of 
being the object of love. Why was he 
called upon to conquer kingdoms, when 
he was satisfied with conquering hearts ? 
Had he lived but a century before, and, 
instead of a sceptre, received a knightly 
sword in his hand, he would everywhere 
have borne away the prize through his 
valour and his mercy. His intellect was 
neither dazzling nor clouded. His out- 
ward bearing was noble and faultless; 
his stature Udl and majestic ; and to per- 



fect and regular features, he added a 
large commanding eye. 

An arch Italian girl, of the name of 
Maria Mancini, and niece of the cele- 
brated Cardinal Mazarin, was the first to 
draw any advantage from the peculiar 
disposition of the youthful monarch. 
Without being positively beautiful, and 
in spite of the disturbance which this first 
love-affair of Louis immediately created 
among the members of his family, she 
managed to obtain entire possession of 
his heart; and not content with this, 
even ventured to aspire to the rank of 
her lover. The thoughtless youth was 
actually on the point of yielding to her 
wishes by espousing her. The wily 
Mazarin himself was dazzled at the bril- 
liant prospect. To the complaints of the 
king^s family, however, was already added 
the murmuring voice of the people, who 
shuddered at the possibility of the royal 
blood of France, to which every true 
patriot owed blind obedience, being 
polluted by that of an Italian girl. The 
cardinal, afraid of the coming storm, 
drew back ; and Maria Mancini, not- 
withstanding her tears and entreaties, 
47 
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was obliged to leave, not only the court, 
but the kmgdom. 

After having mourned for his first love 
the becoming time, Louis took unto 
himself a consort in the person of Mar- 
garet of Savoy. Not finding, however, 
in this marriage all that his fickle nature 
required, he began again to long for 
novelty. 

One clear and beautiful summer's 
night, Louis, after being present at a 
ball given by his consort at the chateau of 
Vincennes, strolled forth into the neish- 
bouring grove, attended only by a few 
courtiers. They had not been long there 
bt'Fore n fomt and distant noise fell upon 
thtir ears. Gropitig their way tlirough 
thti thicket in the direction whence the 
iicjiiiy proceedetif they stopped to listen ; 
and presently seviiral fijmatc voices be- 
came distiflctly ivudihlfl. 

'* So late hi Ihc nJglit ?" esclaimed the 
kin*^ to his favourite Beririgfiir. "What 
in the nnme of wonder can our lair ones 
ha utt^kingaL this time? '^ 

'*What else, sire/' an^wisrcd the 
courtier, smiling, but the joys of Mne 
happy lovej or consoltttion for hA' 'ton- 
happy one?" 

" Well, in either case," returtieil Louis, 
« it will be worth the trouble to watch 
them." 

The ladies approached, and passing 
slowly by, were soon lost in the grove, 
without having perceived either Louis or 
* his courtiers. The latter followed them 
softly until they saw them seat themselves 
on one of the benches. 

The king, then making a sign to all 
his attendants, with the exception of 
Beringer, to withdraw, took his station 
behind a large tree, from which, although 
nothing could be seen, they could hear 
all that passed distinctly and unobserved. 
And what was it they heard ? — Nothing 
more or less than a very grave discussion 
as to who had been the best dancer at the 
ball! Each gave her separate opinion; 
the one declaring this, and the other that 
courtier to have been the best. One 
lady, however, among them, was not very 
willing to concur in the critical opinion 
of the migority, and was consequently 
taken to task by the others. 

" Can one then," she at length said, 
" for a moment look upon those whom 
you have been mentioning, after having 
seen the king?" 

" Oh, oh !" they all exclaimed at once, 
*' so the happiness of attracting your eyes 
is reserved for mtgesty alone !" 

** Tha( the king is not a private indi- 
vidual," replied the refractory fair one, 



« is a circumstance at which, I think, we 
ought all to rejoice, for did he not wear a 
crown, we might hope" — 

"Well ! what?" impatiently exclaimed 
one of the company. 

She was unable to finish the sentence 
she had begun ; but after a few momenU 
taking courage, she continued, " even as 
king, however, we must confess that 
he must render one indifferent to any 
other." 

With ravished eyes the monarch looked 
at Beringer ; and, nodding to him sig- 
nificantly, they both receded a few steps, 
as they perceived the ladies preparing to 
depart. 

** Who can that be ?** was the question 
that first escaped the lips of Louis, as soon 
as he found himself alone with his 
fkvourite. ''Whoever she is, tell me, 
you must know her." 

Beringer expressed extreme regret at 
his total ignorance of who the fair one 
might be; and thereupon he received 
his most gracious dismissal from his 
irritable master, but with the caution 
not to mention a word of what had passed 
in the grove. 

" Most singular !" said Louis to him- 
self, as soon as Beringer had withdrawn. 
** She loves me — an incognito ! Here at 
my court, wliere coquetry and art are 
continually striving to recommend them- 
selves to my notice, where the eye of envy 
is ever on the watch, here is one that loves 
me, and in secret !" 

Who in Louis' situation could have 
slept the night through after such a dis- 
covery? And yet Louis, who, contrary 
to his habits, rose early the fi^llowinf 
morning, was obliged to wait several 
hours before Beringer brought so much 
intelligence that the ladies of the previous 
night were in all probability attached to 
the court of Henrietta, his brother's con- 
sort.* Again a curious link in the chain 
of events! With this very Henrietta, 
Louis was at that time carrying on a 
sort of amorous intrigue, and he was 
now to seek out his beloved unknown at 
her court. At one moment he was will- 
ing to dare all ; the next bis fears were 
the master of him. His courage, how- 
ever, at last prevailed, and Louis deter- 
mined to go to l^adame. 

With devouring lookis the monarch's 
eyes measured every female figure pre- 
sent. Not less busily engaged was 
Beringer, who felt himself in utter em- 
barrassment until' he had replaced on a 
sure footing, his tottering reputation as 

• Henrietta of Bngfaiod, sister of, oar Charles 
the Second. 
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a courtier. A weU-knbirn Mf of tht 
court, whoflo name does not at present 
eoncern us» fell u&der his notice, and 
hastily going up to the king, he whis- 
pered into his ear, << That is the fair one, 
sire!*'. But no sooner had Louis heard 
her voices than he turned his haek on 
her, and took no further notice of Berin- 
ger. At length, however, he discorered 
among the crowd a figure* with her pen- 
sive eyes resting upon the ground. The 
veil of modesty lay in her eVery look* 
Louis accosted her. She blushed, and 
stammered forth some broken sentence. 
This was the &ir one. 

To have thrown himself instantly at 
her feet, the delighted monarch would 
have been but too happy. But in such 
a company how could he do this? The 
thought of the jealousy of Henrietta 
pierced like a dagger into his heart ; he cast 
one look on his fair one, and went away. 

Jjmua Frandsca de la VaUikrey the 
newly- discovered &vourite of the king, 
Ivas one of those charming beings, whose 
good qualiti^ escape the observation of 
common eye£ on account of their being 
more touching than striking. She could 
hardly be called handsome ; her fiice was 
rather too long for the oval, and her 
mouth rather large ; neither was her com- 
plexion dazzling, nor her figure sufficiently 
embon-point. There was nevertheless 
a charm and a grace about her, which 
riveted the looks of the beholder. To 
long flowing hahr and dark blue eyes, 
were added lips the colour of the rose ; 
a fiiultless figure, a rounded arm and deli- 
cately small hand, were such as to prevent 
the circumstance of her being somewhat 
lame* from .being noticed. Her mind 
was strictly in accordance with her body ; 
without possessing wit or remarkable 
talent, she had a happy spirit of observa- 
tion. The idea of dazzling never entered 
her mipd, much less that of deceiving ; 
her heart was open as the day. Her 
whole being seemed formed for love. 

To hfive attracted the notice of the 
]dn^ was certainly a thought sufificient 
to add to the charms of a modest and 
beautiful enthusiast. She was ignorant 
that the king was aware of her regard 
for him. The king himself was happy ; 
his first wish had been granted ; he had 
seen her. 

There was still, however, much want- 
ing to a proper understanding between 
them. Louis, on his part, did all that 
lay in his power, by frequently going to 
the court of Madame, and unhappily no 
one was less disposed to dissemble than 
• This it strieUy (me. 



bhnself. ' HenriettA'aodn discovered that 
the otgect of his frequent visits was some 
other than herself and her jealousy was 
immediately aroused. She watched and 
inquired, but all to no 'purpose. The 
ladies of the court, however, whom the 
unaccustomed and despotic tone of their 
mistress equally as much surprised as 
distressed^ were more successful in their 
inquiries. It was soon whispered abouty 
and pretty loudly, that the king was in 
love with La Vallidre. At first no one 
gave credence to it, not even Henrietta. 

Poor La Valliere, who soon became the 
object of envy and ridicule at court, 
grieved in secret. Even Louis* whether 
through frivolity or shame, appeared all 
at once to avoid her. 

Bnt when did not love compel even 
the most open character at times to put 
on the mask ? Perhaps Louis, remem- 
bering the history of Mancini, sought 
only security under the mantle of indif- 
ference; perhaps he only wanted time 
to determine on the plan best suited to 
the accomplishment of his wishes. How* 
ever this might be, he still loved La Val- 
liere as before, and all that he wished for 
was an opportunity of conversing with 
her. This soon presented itself. 

The whole court was one day walking 
in the park of Vincennes, when a heavy 
and unexpected shower came on, so that 
every one sought shelter for himself, 
without paying much regard to the king. 
Xiouis, who during the confusion, had 
fixed his eyes unceasingly on La Valliere, 
soon perceived that on account of her 
partial lameness, she was unable to keep 
up with the rest of the company. He 
held back ;— ^he company were soon out 
of sight, and the king was alone with his 
fiur one. 

<< May I be permitted to offer my 
arm?*' asked Louis. 

The poor girl blushed crimson, and 
stammering forth some broken answer, 
accepted it. They had thus walked on a 
few yards, when Louis proceeded ; — 

<* Perhaps you are not so well ac- 
quainted with this road as myself. I 
will lead you the nearest way back.*' 

For a minute or two there was a per- 
^t silence. The two lovers walked on 
together without looking at each other. 
Louis becakne embarrassed, until at length 
La Valliere timidly observed — 

'* I am sorry that the company diould 
have been so disagreeably disturbed by 
the rain.** 

*< If you Only knew for what I am in- 
debted to this rain** — 
« What might that be?*' 
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. '* The power of at length duclosing io 
you« what so long hath made me both so 
happy and so miserable. Oh ! could 
I but calculate that you would listen to 
it with fiiTour." 

During the discourse, the words of 
Louis became somewhat more connected. 
The inipetuous and irresistible ardour of 
bis address deprived the timid girl of her 
senses, and her embarrassment only served 
to increase the eloquence of the king. 
He well knew that every word from the 
mouth of a lover is sacred ; and if he had 
not been previously persuaded of her 
love towards him, her present conduct 
must have betrayed it. Minute after 
minute thus glided away, and instead of 
returning to the company, they lost 
themselves deeper and deeper in the 
wood, and, after the lapse of an hour, on 
their arrival at the chateau, the king 
first perceived that during the whole 
time he had been walking with his head 
uncovered. 

And now the path to a secret under- 
standing between them was broken ; but 
notwithstanding this, it was impossible 
for them to think of seeing each other 
again for the present, on account of the 
unceasing watchfulness of Henrietta, 
whose suspicions had been aroused far 
more than was agreeable to either. Epis- 
tolary correspondence, however,-^Uiat 
universal assistant of separated lovers, — 
Louis determined should help to alleviate 
the dreary interval ; and Beringer was 
again brought into requisition, to be the 
bearer to La Valliere of a letter full 
of burning expressions of tenderness. 
But, how unexpected was its receptiofi ! 
The poor simple-hearted girl certainly 
Joved the king more than he loved her ; 
she would really have done, what he 
merely said — ^have cast away a sceptre 
to sluure a cottage with him. But the 
thought of being his mistress, fell like 
a poisonous mildew on every budding 
flower of her wishes and her fancy. 
Although the conviction of the king's 
inabili^ to marry her might have pleaded 
for the lover, yet the knowledge of that 
lover being the husband of another, was 
sufficient to destroy her peace of con- 
science. To his first letter, therefore, 
■the king received no answer. 

Aroused by this opposition, Louis 
wrote a second, and Beringer, the bearer, 
made the necessity of an answer so ap- 
parent, that the timid La Valliere con- 
sented to answer it. 

The correspondence which the lovers 
now carried on, was certainly of a curi- 
ous description ; nor can anything but 



a knowledge of the manners of the court 
at that period, preserve it from ridicole. 
That striving after etprii, the national 
malady of the French, was then in its 
infancy, and consequently, like all other 
^idemics, at its greatest height. What- 
ever was spoken, must have been spoken 
with el^ance ; and whatever was writ- 
ten, must have been capable of appear- 
ing as an appendix to the letters of 
Voiture.* Truth, without colouring, 
was looked upon as simplicity ; and the 
language of love, without the flowers of 
speech, as insensibility. Unfbrtunately 
there was not a single lady at the court less 
acquainted with these requisite flowers 
of speech, than the child of nature. La 
Valliere. She thought and thought of a 
well- written answer, but all to no pur- 
pose; until, at length one day, when 
buried in meditation on the subject, it 
chanced that she received a visit from 
the rbymster^ Benserade, who, although 
not exactly the appointed poet-laureate, 
generally performc^i all the duties apper- 
taining to that honourable oflioe. 

** You seem quite lost in thought, 
gracious lady,*' said Benserade, <'one 
would almost imagine that you were in 
secret communication with the Nine 
Sisters.'* 

" No, dear Benserade, it is precisely 
because I am not in this secret commu- 
nication, that you find me thus in 
thought. Suppose you were to assist 
me. I am in one of those desperate 
situations in which I can neither say yes 
— nor no — but yet must say something." 

<* Most gracious lady ! all my little 
riches are quite at your service. But 
might I presume to ask " — 
. " Oh yes ! The whole of the affair is 
that I am to write a letter to one whom 
-I must deprive of all hope, but yet with- 
out seriously hurting him." 

« I always thought, that to write such 
letters was the innate talent of the ladBes. 
You must say much, in order to say 
nothing; promise much, in order to 
promise nothing; and grant much, in 
order, un'observed, to take away the 
more." 

Jest soon became earnest ; and Ben- 
serade really indited a pretty tolerable 
extempore answer, which, possessing the 
requisite qualities. La Valliere copied, of 
course with a few alterations and addi- 
tions, and forwarded to the king^. 

** So she has esprit too ! " exclaimed 
the astonished Louis. Without loving 

* A courtier of those daya famed for the ex- 
travagant style of his letters. 
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her- the more^ the king rejoiced 'at -this 
newly -disoovered perfection ; and in 
order not to be backward in gallantry^ 
hfe g&ve a small fdte in her honour, and 
commanded Benserade to write a poeti* 
cal epistle to her on the ooeasion. 

No sooner had La Valli^e received 
this poetical eiFusion, than she invited 
Beniierade to pay her a visit, but with 
the caution to keep it secret. What 
cannot the vanity of a poet conceive? 
Benserade imagined that at least the 
lady was in love with him. He appeared 
at the appointed time — twilight, and 
cautiously opened the door. The lady 
beckoned to him slightly with her hant^ 
and in a moment the laureate was at her 
feet, in due theatrical attitude. 

** My goddess ! impressed with the 
feeling of my happiness *' — 

<<No, not so, dear Benserade; no, 
that is not the question. Rise, 1 want 
you to indite me another answer.'* 

The poet rose, and recovering from 
his delusion, became from that moment 
the confidant of both La Valliere and 
Louis. Behaving himself with praise- 
worthy discretion, he enjoyed the felicity, 
through the means of the letters and 
answers, which he alternately wrote, of 
playing with the hearts of the lovers. 
• But La Vallidre and Louis, soon found 
that the most elegant sentences brought 
them no nearer to the goal of their 
wishes. To see each other daily, with- 
out being able to utter more than a few 
hasty words, was^ too much for the self* 
denial of a king. How willingly would 
he have concealed his love altogether 
frote the eyes of the court, if he could 
have enjoyed it in secret ! But this was 
not possible. He therefore boldly de- 
termined to seize the first opportunity of 
publicly bestowing on La Valliere some 
distinguished mark of his fiivour. 

In those days, it was customary for 
elderly ladies to pass away their leisure 
evenings, either over their breviaries, or 
at cards; but with the queen -mother, 
the game of lottery was the usual amuse- 
ment ; and those who were so happy as 
to be in her good graces, were generally 
presented with a ticket. The prizes 
were not unfrequently of great value. 
It happened one evening, that the king 
viras one of the party, and the first prize 
a pair of beautiful bracelets. The king 
drew, and won. Every lip was eloquent 
in the praises of the bracelets, and every 
eye strained to see who would receive 
them. The queen-consort smiled full of 
curious hope, and Henrietta of England 
sat in haughty and silent ^expectation. 



The timid La Valliere was idmost con- 
cealed in one corner of the room, when 
LouiSf with the bracelets jn his hand, 
and accompanied by every eye, walked 
up to his charmer.' 

" What do you think of these brace- 
lets. Mademoiselle ? *' at the same time 
handing t|iem to her. With down-cast 
eyes, she took thein out pf his hand, and 
inspected them. 

- ** They are uncommonly beautiful ! ** 
answered La Valliere', making a motion 
to return them. The king however, 
drew back, adding ; ** and in hands too 
beautiful ever to be returned into mine." 

The blood rushed to the cheeks of the 
astonished girl. Henrietta sunk back in 
her chairi Looks were exchanged ' in 
every direction. The queen>mother was 
uneasy ; the whole company was dis-' 
turbed. The king alone walked stately 
and unconcerned up and down the 
room. 

How much is it to be regretted tliat 
Louis, daring enough to enter upon the 
most hazardous enterprise, was not en- 
dowed with sufficient courap;e to proceed 
with it. From that evening, La Val- 
liere was watched with more than Argus 
eyes, and seldom eigoyed one happy mo- 
ment. 

Henrietta, however, bought her un- 
generous persecution of this poor girl' at 
a dear price. Louis gave several flutes 
nominally in honour of her, but in 
which, in reality, his beloved played the 
principal character. Hunting parties 
especially, were the favourite amusement, 
as the ladies then appeared in their 
Amazonian habit, and no dress displayed 
the slender figure of La Valliere to 
greater advantage. It is true that Hen- 
rietta often struggled to be absent from 
these parties, but. the etiquette of the 
court would not allow her presence al- 
ways to be dispensed with. 

- Louis soon became impatient to^haye 
another interview with La Valliere, at 
whatever price ; and after adopting and 
rejecting many plans in his mind, he at 
length resolved on the following enter- 
prise. 

The chamber of La Vallidre in the 
cl^at^u, was adjoining to the chamber 
of Mademoiselle d'Artigny, which bor- 
dered on one side of the roof. Around 
the roof ran a leaden gutter. This neck- 
breaking way of getting to the bliject of 
his love, was right welcome to the chi- 
valrous nature of Louis. Berlpger'was 
so fi^rtunate as to obtain the consent of 
Artigny to the king's passage, through 
her room; and the very evening on 
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which the phm wit tbm^di ■& wa« alio 
cttTied Into ex«cutioo. 

AU was quiet in the chateau; an4 
thote who haid neither hopes nor wishes 
to keep them awake, were already in the 
arms of sleep. The genUe La Valii^re, 
however, mb bad been her custom of late, 
sat up thinkiiiff of her lover. Half un* 
dressed, she uj reclining in an arm 
chair, wrapt in visionary dreams. She 
heard something move without, but took 
no notice of it. The door was gontly 
openedy—she looked up, and the next 
moment Loub was at her feet. A loud 
riiriek escaped the terrified girL 

<< For God's sake,'be still, or we bpth 
are lost ! " 

« Oh, sire! leave me," cried La Val- 
Uere, with a sunken and timorous voice, 
at the same time trying to disengage 
herself from Louis, who held her knees 
firmly clasped. 

** I leave you not, my dearest girl." 

- Oh, God ! sire— at guch a time— I 
must call." 

''Well, then, call: precipitate your- 
self with me into the gulph, that I 
perish.'* 

" Sire, can you wish my shame ? 
Were any one to divine that you were 
here! should any one have seen you 
enter!" 

"If that is all, calm yourself, my dear 
girl. No human eye hath seen me 
enter ; no one can divine it." Curiosity 
now became the mantle in which modesty 
veiled itself. Ia Vallidre was inqui- 
sitive as to how the king had contrived 
to gain an entrance, without being seen. 
Louis openly acknowledged his obliga> 
tions to Artigny; and was thereby the 
gainer, inasmuch as the broken accents 
of embarrassment soon passed into a 
connected debate. 

"Artigny!" exclaimed La VaUiere, 
half aloud. ' "Oh, the traitoress 1 (she 
added more sofUy), she shall suffer for 
this." 

Louis smiled. "But then you will 
allow me to reward the sufferer, will 
you not?" And in truth, he afterwards 
granted her a considerable pension. 

Suddenly the countenance of the fair 
chwmer assumed a different aspect 

" True, sire ! you are king. It is for 
you to will, — not for me. You have 
the right to stay." 

Louis steadfastly regarded her for a 
moment « So, thus a kiiig is told to 
begone ! " He cast his eyes once more 
on the fair one, and turning round, went 
towards the door. 

The poor girl trembled like an aspen- 



lasC ''Ob, sira! did you but know.^ 
my God! — oh, how lost a creatun 
am I!" 

The luqg stopp^ at the door. '* Am 
I to take with me the eonvictiosi that 
you aie averse to me ? " 

"Sire," she replied, sitting back in 
her chair, " you wrong a heart that does 
not deserve to be wronged, at least, by 
you." 

She hid her face. lipula went up to 
her, and seizing her right hand with 
both his hand% pressed it to his burning 
Ups. ' 

** Thoa unspeakably beloved ! if you 
believe in my love» why not believe in 
my honour? Why am I kin^? why 
can I not share with you the whole 
gains of ray life ? |klay the sceptre fiUl 
from the hands of him who could steal 
a jewel which love did not grant him ! 
Since that happy night, when! ojeatt 
heard you in the grove ." 

Soaroely had h^ uttered these words, 
than the poor girl, starting up, looked 
at him as if petrified, whilst the tears 
rolled slowly down her cheeks.. 

" Alas ! " cried she, again hiding her 
face, " what a miserable creature am I !" 

Louis, with his hand resting on the 
small table beside them, bent down to ber* 

" My dearest ! " do you, then, deem it 
a disgrace to love ine ? " . 

She neither answered nor looked up ; 
Louis continued — 

" Will you not accord me the. joy 
which lightens the weight of the erown, 
of knowing that there is one pore spirit 
that can look on me, without r^ardiag 
the star that conceals my heart ? or waa 
It merely the feeling of a moment, that 
gave me some little worth in your eyes 2 
Is there nothing left of that charming 
fervoiu- with which you uttered those 
memorable words in the groive ? — » 
Nothing ? " 

. She rose from her chair. A con- 
strained composure was visible in hef 
features^ which were working, with the 
disquietude of jiassion. 

" Those words, sire, I confess, hgre a 
two-fold interpretation; or rather, th^ 
expressed what I thought, and only 
what, under the circumstanoea^ they 
could express. For in truth, sire, yoa 
dance better than any of the lords at 
court. You dance so beautifully ! " 

The king was silent The eyes of the 
poor girl wandered about in the greatest 
confusion, whilst the blood mounted tq 
her cheek. Afler a few moments, 
Louis, still retaining her hand, pro- 
ceeded, — 
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<<'So^ 'tit ai4y my dviemg that eaa 
please you, not myself? — not my heart ? 
Does a girl of your feeling see in men 
nothing better than whether they dance 
well ox not? And perhaps even now 
you do not see what I must be to you if 
I am to be happy ? " 

He first prosed her hand tahis heart $. 
and then, without waiting for aa an- 
swer, falling down before her chair, 
drew her, unconsciously forgetting to 
offer resistance, towards him, whilst his 
lips imprinted burning kisses on her. 
cheek. 

" Here ! ** exclaimed Louis, still 
cJaaping her in his arras, <<here I am 
happy ! From this q[)ot not even armies 
Ihonld drive me ! " 

** Monarch 1 " said La Valliere, laying 
her left hand on his shoulder, " why 
^eak of armies? — ^what need of them? 
Shew your enemies ycmr heart ! " 

A pause of aiew minutes succeeded. 

^'Bise, sire, I pray you," ezdaimed 
La Valliere, her le^ hand at the same 
time gliding from the king's shoulder into 
her lap, to the right, which Louis held. 

La YaUiere made a motion to get up ; 
thereby raising Louis as of his own 
accord fi|om the ground.. Louis, takipg 
a chair, seated Mmsdf be9ide her ; and 
now the sweet emotions of refusal and 
consent, dmdbts »nd assurances, were 
renewed in every fiorm^ No attempted 
liberty disturbed the serenity of that 
happy night. . The morning began to 
dawn. 

. X^a Valliere looked throu^ the win- 
dow. *' It is time, sire." 

" Itis yet early, jny dearest, especially 
here in the eh&teau, where Jove awakens 
few before the time* Xiet me see those 
eyes by the morning twilight. Thii 
day must .participate in the innocent 
joys of the past ni^t« A moment 
longer, my dear girl ! " 

" Sire, if the day were to betray the 
night! See! with .every stroke of the 
pendulum the band of the clock becomes 
brighter. It seems as if the day would 
outstrip itself." 

The king rose, and La Valliere with 
him ; — she leaning against the window, 
and he with his right arm round her 
waiat. A smile played round her lips, 
whilst her eyes besought him to leave 
her. 

•* Go, sire, I pray you." 

Louis* countenance brightened up. 
" But to return another time ? " 

She cast, her eyes on the ground* 
** Alas ! at court even the night is not to 
be trusted. Trust it no mdre than 
once. Try rather " 



" Try what?" wekimed Louis im- 
patiently. 

La Valliere was silent << Dear girl," 
he continued, ** your silence proves that: 
oven you can devise no other means for 
my seeinff you so safe and so free from 
interruption. So, my love, I will re* 
turn, eh? or do you again distrust my 
honour?" 

« As if I could do that ! " 

Louis, taking hold of both her handiw 
suddenly exclaimed, <' A new life now 
rises within me, with the sun which the 
mornii^ dawn yonder announces I " 

At that nioment there was a gentle 
tapping at th» door; and, ^ith many 
excuses on her lips, the cautious Artigny 
entered to inform the king that it was 
now time to return to his own apartn 
ment. 

Frcm this time forward Louis Jived 
and moved in the very fulness of love* 
The path (»rer the leaden gutter con- 
ducted him. night after night to his be- 
loved. Night after night was thus passed 
away in mutual endearoaent, and. both 
parties aeipax&ted as innocent as they had 
met. ! 

But the report soon spread abroad 
that a well-dressed man was seen fre^ 
quently at night walking along the leaden 
gutters of the roof; and it at length 
came to the ears of the Lady Mar6ch^e« 
the Duchess de NavaiUes. The dudbess 
immediately applied for worldly advice 
on the subject to her husband, and ios 
^iritual advice to her eonfessoc Both 
confessor and husband recommended the 
discipline of the cloister. AU at once an 
iron railing was seen before the windows 
of Artigny and La Valliere. The two 
girls exd^med loudly against this pub* 
lie injury to their charaater, and as their 
complaints were considered well-ground- 
ed, in order to remedy them, a rail* 
ing was placed before . the windows of 
every lady of the court. , 

" So, they wish to tyrannize over me?" 
exclaimed. Louis, as soon as this last cir-^ 
cumstance came to his knowledge ; so- 
vereign in my own kingdom, and not so 
much as master im my own house ? Who 
ordered the windows to be barred?" 

The looks of the courtiers were 
chained to the ground. The pride, as 
well as the magnanimity of the king, was 
well known. No one dared to betray a 
lady standing in such universal respect 
as the Duchess de Navailles. 

" I, sire, gave the orders ;" the duchess 
herself confessed, whilst standing before 
the king. 

«' Who instructed you to that effect?" 

*' My duty I " 
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" Does your duty comisl in disobe- 
dience to my wishes?". 

«< You had given no eommands on the 
subject, aire I" 

<* But you knew that you were ^oing 
that which would be displeasing to mei,". 

'* I knew that I was doing your Ma- 
jesty a service." . . . - 

Louis was about to speak ; but, fearful 
of entering into adiqiute with an elderly 
matron on the duties of the .married 
state, became- confused, and was silent. 
The duchess continued-- 

** Sire, I have deserved your thanks, 
not your iU*wiU. If you wish to punish 
me for doing what I considered my duty, 
it is easily in your power ; but could I 
fear punishment from a monarch of your 
soul? I wished, sire, to bring you 
peace, and content within yourself." 

** Who told you, that I was not con- 
tent within myself? " 
- *' No one, sire, but my own-heart.-^ 
Has your Migesty any ^ther com- 
mands ? *' 

*' You may depart." 

Louis had been now attacked in his 
most tender part, and that, in a two-fold 
manner. His pride, which was equally 
susceptible of a right as of a wrong di- 
rection, had been both mortified and flair 
tered by the Duchess de Navailles. He 
was as yet undetermined whether vanity 
or duty should bear away the victory; 
the former had a powerful ally in love, 
but the queen-mother, at the instigation 
of the duchess, procured the triumph of 
the latter. She addressed her son, so 
susceptible of every tender impression, in 
such a friendly and maternal manner; 
painted to him the delights of connubial 
peace in such bright colours; and con- 
versed with hin so eloquently on the 
evils of bad example, that the monarch, 
who had in truth been forcibly deprived 
of what he held most dear, consented to 
go to confession. • 

I^t us compassionate rather than ridi- 
cule the weakness of this well meaning 
prince. That very evening he met the 
Duchess de Navailles, and extending his 
hand, said, ** My dear duchess, let us be 
friends ! " 

' If the elderly ladies at court had reason 
"to rejoice at this conversion of the king, 
the young ones had much greater reason. 
Louis's atUchment to La Valliere had 
disturbed all their calculations ; they 
could now each again enter the Usts for 
victory. The king, however, remained 
insensible to their attacks ; they had all 
the pleasure of hope, but nothing further. 
Only one, the Countess de Soissons, who 
since Louis*s love to La Valliere, had 



entirely lost W ot«dit; and .thonfiire 
bated the poor girl with no common 
hatred, WW fortunate enough to fold .the 
means of revenge. • Despairing of her 
own attractions, she determined to con- 
tent herself with the pitifol plcanire of 
robbing La Valliere of that whidi she 
bad no chance of obtaining. Perhsps 
her intrigues were laid with a deqpcr 
design. Perhaps the interest, with whibh 
she inspired the king for . her yomig 
friend, was intended for the invisible 
oord that was again to draw Louis to 
herself. However that may be, it is suf- 
ficient that she contrived to inspire Louis 
with interest for a lady of the namie of 
De la Mothe-Houdancourt. But how 
severe was the chastisement she received 
for her short-lived pleasure ! The image 
of his La ValKere was engrayen tod 
deeply in the heart of the monarch to be 
efl&ced by a mere passing attachment. 
Louis, seeing the net that -was spread for 
him, turned his back on .De la Mothe- 
Houdancourt, and never spoke another 
word to the countess. 

In the meantime. La VaUiere was fast 
consuming herself with grief in her re- 
tirement. The envy of the court; the 
el^Uy tarrying of those who waited to 
see whether the love of the king would 
not yet retiurn ; and the contemptuous 
language of others, whom she had deem« 
ed altogether /alien, wounded her heart 
not so deep as the accounts she received 
of the levity of the man, on whom her 
whole being now depended. Had she 
been capable of revenge^ many a fovour- 
able opportunity presented itself. But 
this was beneath her nature. 

However little Louis was fidthfol, to 
his wife, he nevertheless did every thing 
in his power to preserve her from mortifi- 
cation. During tlie time that his actions 
were the subject of general conversation 
at court, not one syDable reached the 
ears of the queen. La Valliere remained 
one of the ladles of the bed-chamber ; 
and, as propriety would not admit of his 
entrance into their apartment, he saw 
himself subjected to this restraint. But 
when the object of our wishes is attain- 
able, of what avail is all self-denial and 
restraint beyond a certain period? 

The sacrifice, which duty wrung from 
love» Louis had noade. His deluded 
conscience seemed now appeased, and 
love resumed all it$ fcMmer sway. 

The king and his La Valliere were 
again together before people were aware 
of it. But how ? He dared not enter 
her room through the door, and the 
former entrance through the windowat 
the roof had been blocked up. Here 
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love had dgain reeoune to one of its owo 
romantic ways. 

Like Fyramus and Thisbe of old, our 
bappy pair r^oiced at the discovery -of a 
chink in the wooden partition of one of 
the . apartments of the ch&teitu. Now^ 
that to embrace and look at each other 
was denied them, whispering was the 
only consolation that remained. What 
it was that they whisperedto each other, 
curiosity never learned ; but again their 
unlucky star did not long suffer them to 
eigoy even this means of communication* 
The old disturber of their happiness, the 
Duchess de Navailles, doubly observant 
of every step of the king, since her former 
exploit had gained her such a name for 
virtue, discovered, God knows how» the 
secret ccnnmunication. Without hinting 
a word I she ordered the carpenter to 
come ; and when the lovers appeared as 
usual at the place of meeUng, the chink 
was no longer there. 

But this stroke^ which was too much 
for the king, was also the last. Equally 
unprepared for, as mortified by the con- 
duct of the duchess, he gave orders for it 
to be intimated to her and her husband, 
that they were forbidden the court ; but 
the queen^mother hearing what had hap- 
pened, and fearing what might happen, 
again interceded between them. Were^ 
the exile of the Ijady Mar^chale, she 
represented to him, to come to the ears 
of the queen, the cause of it could not 
long remain secret; and in her present 
state, as she was pregnant, the discovery 
might be attended with serious conse- 
quences. This4iad the effect; and the 
king revoked the exile of the duchessand 
her husband, but enjoined them in the 
most positive manner, not again to inter- 
meddle with his affairs. 

The interviews with La Valliere, which 
Liouis had hitherto taken such trouble to 
keep secret, he himself now publicly 
acknowledged. He gave himself up 
entirely to the impulses of his heart ; and 
no longer fearing any witnesses, the oiily 
restraint he put upon himself was in the 
presence of his consort, who, whatever 
might be her suspicions, was as yet in- 
formed of nothing with certainty. Only 
on the queen's account was La Valliere 
obliged, at the f(ites which were given in 
her own honour, to lose herself now, as 
formerly, amongst the crowd of courtiers 
present. 

Louis, who publicly visited his be- 
loved, and was persuaded that her attach- 
ment to him was deeper than his to her, 
b^an to think that he might now in- 
crease his demands. But how was he 



to interpret it, tiiat die, ineaptble of 
coquetry, since the day -that his love for 
her had been openly aeknqwlcf^ed, had 
become more reserved in their t£te-a-t^ 
thani formerljr ; that she sought to evade 
his warmed einbraocs ; and that when he 
entered to her in the triumphant feeling 
of haj^y love, she always seemed lost in 
soiTOw. Questions were of no avail ; 
protestations of his love, of equally as 
little. With the mo§t ardent expressions 
of passion she avowed herself his, and 
tears answered for her vows. ' Louis was 
confounded. 

. Going one morning as usual to visit 
his mistress, he found the door of her 
room locked. <<, Where is she?" ex- 
claimed the impetuous monarch. At 
first the attendants hesitated to answer, 
but were at length compelled to' confess, 
that she had that morning taken r6fuge 
in the convebt of Chaillot. 

Without regarding the Spanish am- 
bassador, >Rrb6 had just announced him^ 
self for an audience, Louis hastened into 
the stables, and saddling a horse with 
his own hands, mounted, and fled to the 
convent of Chaillot. 

The rules of the convent did not admit 
of his seeing his beloved. He insistooL 
They entreated him to yield to the regu- 
lations prescribed by the order ; but to 
no purpose. Terrible were his threats ; 
for the idea crossed his mind that La 
Valliere had be^i forcibly taken away* 
All were now compelled to bow down to 
the will of the monarch. He saw his love ; 
feU at her feet, and before she could 
recover herself, led her in triumph away* 

'*My son!'' said the queen-mother, 
** you are no longer master of yourself !" 

"Well then," replied the king, *« I 
will be of those who drive me to ex- 
tremities !^' 

The queen. mother again sought refuge 
in that, which, often before in critical 
cases, had been of happy effect ; namely, 
in religion. Father Annat, the royal 
confessor, was called upon- to represent 
to his mighty penitent, the sinfulness of 
his actions. After a long sermon r&. 
specting the duties of a prince, the 
father ended with these words : « And 
if you follow not my counsel, sire, I 
leave, your court ! " 

The king turned round without deign- 
ing to answer, and within the next hour 
the father had his dismissal. 

Proceedings like these, of course put 
an end to all further remonstrance. 
Louis saw his La Valliere undisturbed, 
and saw her often ; the proofs of which 
soon became visible. 
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Doriag the wli^ period of tier png- 
nanej, the poor girl was oUigcd to iiw 
iMbit a raom, thnraigh whieh the queeo 
pMMd daily to beer idmi. On this 
aeeoont> wbatevvr reports migfat hste 
tbeen spread, the queen always eontra- 
dioted them. 

liS Valli^ was delivered of a son* 
It was midnigfat. The king was present 
with the physioiatis in the adjoining 
room ; axkd, taking the aew-bom ebild 
into his arms, gave himself np wholly 
to a father's joy ; and whSn the queen 
passed through on the following day, La 
Vallidre was indisposed, but nothing fiir- 
ther. In order not to leave the slightest 
ground for suspicion, tuberoses, and 
various strongly fragrant • flowers were 
placed in the room ; and what no other 
woman in her situation could have bome^ 
was borne by La Valliere. 

Numberless intrigues, which were now 
entered into with the view of crushing 
the fevovrite, only ended in the ruin in 
their projectors. The king granted her 
a beautifully famished house to reside 
in ; but, altfaoagh surrounded with every 
kind of splendour and amusement, she 
was indifl^rent to every thing that was 
not Louis. She never used her power 
to intermeddle in the affairs of the state, 
or to revenge herself on one of her nu^ 
merons enemies. Only by the Ibve, 
which she universally in^ired, did she 
render others unhappy. A young lieu- 
tenant in the guards, who had sighed 
after her previously to her acquaintance 
with the king, and sent her a number of 
letters, without receiving any answer^ 
happened at this time to return Arom the 
army, and hearing how matters w^re 
situated, 'put an end to his existence with 
his own sword. 

Modest and retired, notwithstandii^ 
her good fortune; ever apprehensive of 
not being able sufficiently to reward the 
tenderness of her lover ; ever delicate in 
the proofs of her love; La Valliere lived 
several years as the acknowledged fa* 
vourite of the king, and wept over a title 
which envy unwillingly accorded her. 

Oh, thou! wha knowest the order of 
the world, and the ways of the human 
heart, why cannot love alOne secure a 
return of love ? Why does the tenderest 
heart in time oppress with Its very tender- 
ness? Why does the softness of feeling 
lose its charm? — La Vallidre, fhithfUl to 
her lover "until death, after a few years 
became an object of comparative indif« 
fhrence to him. She, who never dreamt 
of hazarding her influence by a denial of 
her favours, by these very tneans lost his 



hearttoA riMd of oabridled lieeDtnos.' 
nesB, a wit^ but unfediog coquette. 
Athebaisde Montemar,- MarchioBesB de 
MontespaO) was a beaiitifiil flguie, well 
fbroMd, striking in her aetiona, and ac^ 
eomplidied. Her alHlities» boiii aoqmred^ 
and those with which natore had so richly 
•ndowod her, she knew how to turn to 
advantMe with wonderfhl facility. No 
sr had " 



she perceived the increasing 
coldness of the kinff towards La Vallidre, 
than with a whofe host of rivals, she 
entered biddly and artlblly into the lists 
against her. 

True, Xxmis' heart belonged ne 
k>nger so utteriy to his La Valliere ss 
formerly, but still sufficiently to dispute 
the victory with any one, bearing any 
resemblance to her. But between La 
Vallidre and Montespan there was not 
even the shadow of resemblance to be 
Ibund. , Hence alone n it ooneeivable 
how Louis, seduced by novelty, became 
entangled in the net which he saw 
openly spread out before him. 

As yet, however, be had not found 
the courage to tear himself vicriently 
away from the heart which was so de«> 
votedly attached to him. Love asserts 
its rights a long time ere they become 
the prey of lust;- but fetters which 
oppress are no longer the fetters of love. 
In remaining faithful to La Vallidre, 
Lonis did violence to his feelings, and 
thereby became daily the less faithful. 
He entertained her witii the humours of 
^ontespan, and to which she, poor 
girl, was patient and gentle enou^ to 
listen* She even pentaHted her witty 
rival the entrance iifto her own circle ; 
but from that hour she was lost. The 
result 9f the comparison which the king 
daily instituted between a silent enthu- 
sidst, whose feelings of fnorality were so 
great ; and a Phoyoe at court, who ap- 
peared both able and willing to grant 
the man to whom she attached herself, 
all that he could desire, was that he soon 
wished to be relieved -of the comparison. 
In La Vallidre^ Louis saw nerw only the 
troublesome spy. He visited Mon* 
tespan alone. 

As soon as La Valliere heard of the 
open faithlessness of fact lover, she was 
bathed in tears. Montespan, not con- 
tent with having driven her rival from 
thefleld, wished to annihilate her; and 
denied herself the enjoyment of ^a^ 
which she thought she could not as -yet 
maintain in security. 

Her caution was but well-founded. 
More than once Loilis wavered bac^ to 
La 'Valliere'; 'and she^ the ever gentle^ 
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by liot aUowing-aiiy vwpn au b m of jealonajr 
to €iospe ber, gaw hhn no oauae ftir 
MparaUoo. * Tbe rcproeehes ahe uttered 
were unanswerahle; they, proceeded all 
fipom - the Ups of patient and siifieruig^ 
km. 

At length, when Uie king almost trod 
in the very footsteps of Montespan^ 
wherevensbe went and stood. La ValUere 
eould no longer eoneeal the deep morti« 
fieation ^he felt« She complained with 
bitteniess of his treatmisnt ; and the king 
was exactly inone of those moods in whidy 
bitterness is insupportable. 

« You know that I l&re yon !*' he ex* 
olaimed in an imperhms tone, ** but ymr 
shall not be sufiered to dicUte to me.'* • 
This wSs oertsinly an intimation that 
might be considered ss conclusive) imd 
1a ValUere determined ta vithdraw 
altogether from the court; The wily 
Montespaoy' however, deemed it to hco^ 
advantage that she should remain, and 
one friendly word of Louis persuaded' 
her to alL 

Day after day, passed in sorrow and 
weeping, soon destroyed the health of tha 
poor sufoer»4uid she began to sink undto 
the weight of. a sloomy melancholy. 
Incapab^ of remaimng. any fearer in the 
neighbourhood of the court, she again 
sought reiiigein the convent. But even 
here the .insatiable .pride of her rival- 
granted her no rest. The king, who had 
been persuaded that this, sudden 'di6S|w 
pearance would create a bad itfipressiow 
abroad, sent some of the tbost influential 
of his courtiers to bring her. back. Bistr 
tikis time: in vain \. He at last wrote to 
her with bis own hsnds^ and — La Val-* 
Here itetumed. < 

In the -meantime, after many round-' 
about ways, Louis gained his objeotwitb 
Montespan. His. example was toon foW 
lowed by^ the whole, court; every ona. 
spoke and dreamt of amours and intrij^es; 
La Valli^re, who hadwalwagps been of tb 
religious turn-, cohsidercd that duty now 
required of hen what ahe - had- hitherto 
done at^ly from despair. After due 
deliberatioB she again escaped to thtf 
convent of Chaillot ^ ■ and her vetolutsoni 
was taken> tb atone for her'si^posed 
sins as a nun.of >the severest. Carmelite 
order. 

At the. king's - earnest request she 
returned once. more "to the. court; but 
neither request nor entreaty coald prevail 
on her stay. The laws of religion would 
not fdlow too lively representations to be 
made, to withhold front the holy order a 
treasure, which now seemed to belong to' 
it from an inward call. La Vallidre be«^ 
came novice. 



Ae aodn as the novitfata had expired, 
and the day of investment' afrived, the 
whole court appeared amongst the v^etii 
tators. She was then in the ^i9th yeait 
of ber age. The latent Are of her hearty 
without which she could not have ven- 
tured upon such a step, suffused now for 
the last time her otherwise pale cheek 
with a daasling colour. Evten the 
courtiers could not refrain fiom tears af 
the sight of the beautiful Victhn^ In the 
woolly garment of her order, she took 
fhe solemn vow with n ioyfol voice ; •lived 
with her slender frame in the Everest 
penance and solitude for thirty*five years ; 
and died, beloved and adsured by all her 
sistsrs of the convent, in the year 1710, 
and in the 64th of her age. 

J. J. B. 



HISTORIC GLEANINGS. 
History It pbilosopky, teaeMng by exanpte.— 

THB MOCK KING. r 

Tbe following interesting particulars are 
tsicen from Mr. Riddell's legal and hiS' 
fmieal tracts, the publication of which 
mfust prove a rare treat to the iantiquary. 
^'One of the mo^t atrocious tactions in' 
tbe ragn of Richard II., w&s the rrtnfdet 
of his uncle, th« Buk€; of Gloudesfe^; 
chiefly perpetraited by WflHam Serle, a 
servtot and yeoman of tbe ^bes to tbe^ 
kh)g->one-of those creatui^s, in whose^ 
society the monarch, who was fond of 
low company, occftsionally demeaned 
himsdf. Serle, along with Fraunceys, 
yeoman of the chamber to 'the Earl of 
Rutland, suiToeated the Prince, by throw- 
mg a feathtf-bed upon him. which they 
pressed with the full weight of their 
bodies, until he was bereaved of existence.- 
• * He, Serle, was a man of the most' 
depraved character, and, according to' 
Walsingbam, a cotemporary, an objects 
of execration to <^6 whole kingdom. 
WUh Richard's secrets, hdbits, and man- 
ners^ no one could be better acquainted 
— a circutnstance, as will be afterwards 
seen, of whksh he did ndt fail to avail 
himself. He had "at one time or other 
contrived to steal ' Richard's signet, so 
that, with the adcfition of a little forgery 
and address, he Was well able to impose 
upon people by meiins of suppositious 
letters from the Prince. When Richard's 
catastrophe happened, a total reverse, of 
course, fbllow6d in his fortunes — his 
{M-evious dependence upon Richard, so 
fAt from benefiting him, made him un-' 
popular, 'and an object of distrust; and' 
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finally, the appivhieiuioii of Hall, a party 
in Gloucester '» murder, but not so guiltT: 
as himself, witb his full confession of au 
the particulars, rendered a stay in England 
no longer safe, and he, therefore, wisely 
lost no time in escaping to France. 

** In this mamier, a wretdied outcast, 
without certain means of livelihood, it is 
not to be supposed that a man so un- 
priacifded, aind capable of any act, would 
allow bis peculiar talents to remain un'-< 
exercised. Not <mly his own interest,- 
but a natural thirst of revenge, would 
tempt him to devise prijects that might 
disturb the present order of things; and 
accordingly, we find him identifi^ — and 
this, it is conceived^ is a circumstance of 
great importance, with the veryfint notice 
that is preserved of the Scottish Richard. 
It is proved by two English documents, 
in June 1402; that there was then in 
Scotland, a person bearing a kind of 
resemblance to Richard, and that Serle 
was with Aim, who, it is further stated, 
was making due preparations for his hos- 
tile ingress into England. At the same 
time, it is instructed by other authorities^ 
that Serle had dispatched letters to per- 
sons in that country intimating that 
Richard II. ^as alive, and about to 
proceed to England for the recovery of 
his crown. Of the means he possessed 
to do so, there can be no doubt, owing 
to the circumstances stated of his theft 
of Richard's signet, which Walsingham 
expressly informs us he used; and we 
thus discover the origin of the next im- 
posture, attempted through the medium 
of an entirely new party, to personify 
Richard. • • • 

** From what has been detailed, there 
is much reason to believe that Serle, rest- 
less and^ discontented in his exile, was 
the exclusive author of the Ujow design, 
so well adapted tortus means and re- 
sources, and the most likely piethod by 
which he could restore his fidlen fortunes. 
He therefore, it is conceived, proceeded 
from France to Scotland, in company 
with the puppet who has been mentione<J^ 
and by means of their joint agency, 
although principally by Serle's, the ru- 
mour that Richeu'd was still aliye, and 
had fled to the latter country, came first 
to be circulated. • • • 

** The Scottish nation wpuld be the 
last either to check or deaden an attempt 
that might, in an. emergency, be useful 
to them, and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that letters from Serle, who 
had the best means of judging in such a 
case, ifirith othfsrs forged by him in .the 
name, of Richard, containing the very 



impression of his nal, had oatdaden^ 
suocess in England, and induced those to 
whom they were addressed, to- believe in 
his survivaL The juncture^ too> was not 
unfiivmirable ; the beginning .of a usurpa- 
tion, like Henrj the Fourth's, is liikble 
to plots and intrigues of all kinds — there 
were persons dissatisfied with the rewards 
by which their services were requited, 
and the natural fickleness of the Englisb 
included them to innovation. Yet it is 
remarkable that the intelligence did not 
produce the great excitement that might 
have been expected; although generally 
discussed, it chiefly found favour among 
the vulgar, and the friends and partisans 
of Richard II., as might equally have 
happened in the case ot any fiivourable 
rumour. Mr. Tytler lays much stress 
upon the Countess of Oxfiird having 
given it her countenance, — but was she 
not, it may be asked, the most likely 
person in the worid to do so— the mother 
of the minion Oxford, a relative o£ 
Richard, whom that monarch had, in a 
manner, raised to the rank of a prince* 
under the titles of Duke of Ireland^ 
Marquis of Dublin, &c. — whom he had 
loadra with rewards and benefits of all 
kinds, and for whose sake he had sacri- 
ficed his own popularity, and sunk him- 
self in the esteem of the nation. She is 
a partial testimony in the strictest sense, 
and would evidently have gra^>edat any 
straw that might iutve fiivoured the de- 
lusion. • • • 

« The year 1402 seems to have been 
the time when the rumour of Richard's 
survival, countenanced by the Soots, 
made the greatest sensation ; in 1408 we 
hear but little of it; and, in 1404, the 
political atmosphere improving, Henry 
IV. was induced.to grant a genend-par- 
don to all state offenders, but firom this 
act of. clemency he specially . excepts 
'William Serle,\tJid < Thomas WAaoB 
de Trumpington que §e pretende etfeigne 
d*etire "ECoy Michard,* The pardon, under 
the same exception, obtained the sanction 
of parliament,. and, in consequence, the 
parties in question were notoriously at- 
tainted and .outlawed. 
. "The person last mentioned was no 
other than the Scottish, or pseudo- 
Richard, an Englisljxnan by birth,. and» 
as will be afterwards seen, the owner of 
a pendicle of land, witii whose name^ and 
identical connexion with the act of im- 
posture, we are in this manner presented* 
His being conj<»ned with Serle upon the 
occasion, while equally excepted firom 
the pardon, eridently shews that they 
were.implioated in. the same crimen and 
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ihUh ^itl& Warde being ekpt^ssly said ta 
have personified Richard, clearly identify 
him with thie previous phantom of royalty 
in 1402 — who, as has been proved, had 
then 'attempted the same thing, and was 
instigated and assisted by the former. 
The conclusion the more inevitable 
follows, from its appearing by no autho- 
rity, and never having been maintained, 
that after Maudelaine s imposture there 
was more than one supposed Richard.*' 

Serle was finally taken by Sir William 
Clifibrd, governor of Berwick, and sent 
to London, where he was «drawen and 
hanged*" 



A MODERN BRUTUS. 

{From th^ French, J ' 

It was in the summer of 1819, that the 
incident occurred which I am about to 
relate, and which agitated all that part 
of France which was the scene of its 
enactment. I was studying the antiqui- 
ti^ of 'Rouen, that beautiful city, on 
which the character of the middle ages 
is so deeply imprinted. I had already 
surveyed and admired its wonderful 
eathedral, its castles, its fountains, and 
its venerable crosses, when I fisund my- 
self, one mornifig, ' before the hall of 
justice. Crowds were flocking to it from 
every quarter, the expression of whose 
ei^er faces seemed to announce the ex- 
pectation of some deeply interesting ju- 
dicial drama. The doors wete not yet 
opened, and I awaited patiently the mo- 
ment which should give entrance to the 
multitude, and leave me to the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of my antiquarian re- 
searches, and of the reflections on the past, 
which they should call up in my mind. 

It came at length, and I was left in 
solitude. Hours were passed in wander- 
ing from one interesting relic to another 
-^examining, verifying, and comparing 
i^— recalling the scenes and incidents of 
ancient days, and contrasting them with 
what now existed around me ; when my 
attention was awakened by the animated 
looks and gestures of two advocates, who 
had halted at the foot of the great stair- 
case, and from time to tune directed 
their eyes toward the hall of justice, 
as if anxiously awaiting the result of 
some important trial. They approached 
me, and the loud tone of their con- 
versation, made me involuntarily ac- 
quainted with its subject: it was the 
judgment of a father, the murderer of 
his only son. My curiosity was aroused, 
and, yielding to its impulse, I drew near 
the speakers, who saluted me with cour- 



tesy, and readily obliged me with the* 
following narration. 

** Arnadd Magnier, who Is at this mo^ 
ment under trid, is a retired veteran, 
whose spirit is as loyal and true to ho«> 
nour, as his temper is quick and violent.: 
He had an only son, a young man'of 
about nineteen, who, inheriting the en- 
ergetic character, without the rectitude 
of his fether, early became the slave of 
corrupt and degrading passions. Fre* 
quent complaints had been laid before 
the old man, of his son*s excesses, and 
more than once he had inflicted upon 
him severe punishment; which, so far 
from working a reformation, only seemed 
to harden the spirit of the incorrigible 
offender. One evening, Magnier received 
a visit from an old and valued friend, 
M. Duval, the proprietor of an extensive 
manufactory at some distance from the 
city, who had accepted the invitation of 
his ancient cbmrade, with the intention 
of returning home at night. 

** Edward, the son, who had for some 
time apparently renounced his dissipated 
and licentious habits, was present, and 
cheerfully aided his father in- fulfilling 
the duties of hospitality. The cheerful 
glass and merry jest went round, and the- 
flight of time was unheeded, until at 
length the eyes of M. Diival chanced to 
fall upon the mantel-clock, which indi- 
cated the hour of eleven ; he arose hastily, 
and, resisting the entreaties of his friend 
to pass the remainder of the night under 
his roof, fiistened on his belt, from which 
the clink of gold was distinctly heard, 
mounted his horse, andset off for home. 

'* He had proceeded nearly half a mile, 
and was about entering a little wood, 
through which the road was carried, 
when suddenly, at the termination of a 
glade, conspicuously lighted by the 
moon- beams, he saw approaching him a 
man whose face was blackened, and 
whose movements indicated a hostile 
purpose. The merchant drew a pistol 
from his holster, and giving his steed the 
spur, quickly found himself confronted 
by the stranger. 

" • If you would save your life, give up 
your purse I * exclaimed the latter, in a 
hoarse and apparently assumed voice, 
presenting a pistol in each hand. M. 
Duval, had his finger upon the trigger of 
his own, and was on the point of firing, 
when a sudden thought appeared to 
strike him, and he dropped his hand. 
< My purse ! ' he replied ; *take it— there 
it is ; ' and he detached his belt, and 
placed it in the hand of the robber. The 
unknown turned, and was quickly out of 
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sight ; while the merchant resumed bis 
journey, buried in thought, and allowing 
the bridle to hang loose upon the neck of 
his horse, whose pace gradually dwindled 
to a walk, without appearing to attract 
the notice of the rider. 

'* Thus he continued ta proceed far 
nearly half an hour, when raising his 
bead, like one who has arrived at a con- 
clusion, M. Duval suddenly checked his 
horse, and turning the rein, set off at a 
fiUl gallop on his way back to the place 
from whence he had come. He drew up 
in the suburbs of the city, near the house 
of his friend, left the horse at an inn, and 
proceeded to the gate, which opened 
upon the garden at the back of Mag- 
nier's dwelling. He entered, and ad- 
vancing with cautious steps to the window 
of the veteran's sleeping iqpartment, 
which was upon the ground floor, tapped 
gently against the glass. The signal was 
heard, and M. Duval speedily admitted. 
* My friend,' said he to the old man, who 
was impatient to know the cause of his 
quick return, ' I have been way-laid, 
and robbed — the voice, the figure, and 
so far as I could distinguish them under 
tdbieir disguise, the features of liie robber 
Struck me — they have given rise to a 
Strange thought — I may be deceived, but 
my conviction is strong — the honour of 
your house — 

" * What do your words portend? For 
heaven's sake, explain.'— 

** ' Listen — heavy charges are brought 
against your son — I hope that my suspi- 
cions may be wrong — ^forgive me— it is 
my friendship for you' 

'* ' In mercy speak out at once — what 
would you say ? * 

" ' Alas, my poor friend ; I am forced 
to suspect' 

''♦Whom? What? That it was he ? ' 

'* ■ Calm yourself — let us examine 
quietly, and if possible convince oiu'selves 
tiiat it was nothing more than a resem- 
blance.' 

** ' Come,' exclaimed the old soldi^y 
taking up the lamp, and led the way to 
the chamber of his son. They entered 
oautiously, and found him buried in a 
profound slumber. The old man, whose 
band trembled .violently, passed the light 
before his .eyes, to assure himself that 
the .sleep was real, and then turned to bis 
^iend with a deep sigh, like that of one 
who is relieved from a terrible suspense* 
The merchant bent down over the 
sleeper, and doubt and iekr again re- 
sumed their sway in the mind of the 
unhappy father, whose eyea roamed fear- 
fully aroimd the apartment — ^they rested 



at length with horrOT upon a blackened 
cloth, a pair of pistols, and the leatfaem 
bdt which the robber had imperfectly 
concealed beneath his pfllow. 
« ** * StiU this provet nothing,' exclaimed 
the merchant, who shuddereid at behold- 
ing the ghastly workings of the old 
man's face; ' besides, I was on horseback, 
and bow could be overtake me on foot? ' 

'< < There is a foot-path that is mudi 
shorter,' answered the fether, with a 
dreadful look ; * and if proof were want- 
ing^ it is here,' he continued, pointing to 
the shoes and gaiters of the young man, 
which were covered with damp nuid. 
M. Duval cast down his eyes without a 
word. 

'* ' And he sleq>s,' the old man mut- 
tered, wh8e his eyes glowed with a fear- 
ftd light ; then with a desperate Jiand he 
grasped one of the pistols, and before 
the merchant could even move to inter- 
rupt hu purp9se, be lodged its contents 
in the brain of his guilty son. 

« This is the erime upon which the 
eourt is now^ engaged in passing judg- 
ment, and it is the re^t of the tri^, 
that we^ and the- crowds whom you have 
seen entering the hall, are so anxiously 
awaiting." 

Just then a multitude of people hur- 
ried down the staircase, and amid the 
confusion of voices that broke upon my 
ear, I heard frequently repeated the 
words " banishment for life." J. G. W. 

NOTICE OF NPW 300KS,; ' 



TRAITS AND T&ADITIONS OF PORTUGAX. 

Miss Pardoe's *' Traits and Traditions 
of Portugal*' is rather an amusing book, . 
though it does not deserve half the praise 
which has, with more gallantry than 
justice been liberally bestowied on it- 
Ladies generally make good travellers^ 
they notice a thousand little peculiarities 
whidi e8c^>e our duller optics,~and are 
gossiping, graphic, and lively in descrip-. 
tion. In the work befosre us, the au- 
thcurass is much more entertaining when 
she gives us her own observations and 
impressions, than when she dresses up 
old traditions, with the unfailing accom- 
paniments of haughty marquezes, cowled 
monks, tender-hearted beauties, cloaks, 
guitars, .serenades, and stilettos, though 
we must admit that some of these tales 
display considerable power of language. 
The work is disfigured, both to the eye 
and the taste, by one vile affectation — 
the continual use of Portuguese expres- 
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sioBui. Why giv6 such «T9ry-<ky wordt 
as cloak» jacket, broom, Uiokhig-glBss^ 
CLtCn in the original^ with the translation 
officiously waiting for us, in the shapa 
of a note, at Oie foot of the page ? If 
done to shew the world her acquaintance 
with the language^ it is bad policy, for 
such an unnecessary display is always,: 
and justly, looked upon as the ostenta- 
tion of a smatterer. He who is master 
of a fordgn language, will fastidiously 
avoid such a barbarous medley* We 
will not, however, part with our author- 
ess in a bad humour. Many of her 
sketches are light and pleasing ; and she 
tells some curious anecdotes of Portu- 
guese manners and customs. As a spe- 
cimen of the manner in which they 
manage those interesting mat<^ers, court- 
ship and marriage, the foUoWmg extract 
will shew. 

COURTSHIP AND MAKRIAOE. 

" We arrived in town just in time to 
accompany the rector to the parish- 
church, to witness the ceremonial of a 
Portuguese wedding. When we entered, 
the bride>elect was on her knees between 
her two bride-maids; all three were 
dressed in black silk, and wore large 
cloaks with the hoods drawn over their 
heads, and long black veils beneath them. 
The youngest lady of the party sported 
a pair of white cotton stockings, and pale 
blue satin shoes, which was the only 
attempt at finery amongst them. The 
bridegroom wore a cloak of brown cloth, 
with gilt buttons on the shoulders. I 
never saw a more anti-bridal costume. 

<* As we entered the church, each of 
the gentlemen was presented with a long 
wax candle, ornamented with painted 
flowers and gold leaf, which he held 
lighted during the whole of the cere- 
mony. The matrimonial rites were very 
simple : the contracting parties followed 
the rector to the extreme end of the 
aisle, close to the door of entrance — a 
short prayer was read — the lady repeated 
a few Latin sentences after the priest — 
and the gentleman foUowed her example 
—one hand of each, during this portion 
of the ceremonv, being covered up, 
clasped together m the surplice of the 
priest ; these, at the conclusion of what 
we supposed to be the mutual vow of 
acceptance, he sprinkled with holy water ; 
the ladies then knelt down at the church 
door, while the bridegroom and his 
firiends followed the rector to the altar^ 
where they remained for about two 
minutes, when the bridegroom very 
deliberately walked out of the church, 
followed by his two companions, scatter- 



ing tweetineaU as tht y w«nA» t6 a crowd 
of dirty children, who thronged the 
ODtrance— and thus he made hia exit in 
a manner as anti-bridal as hii costume, 
leaving the ladies . to follow as they 
might ! — and these people^ we were told» 
were highly respectable, and tolerably- 
wealthy. 

<< It is not only possible^ but extremely 
{H'obable, that this couple had never, ex- > 
changed a word in their lives ; it being 
considered in Portugal, as the height of 
indecorum, even for an accepted lover 
to visit at the house of his mistress, save 
in the lower ranks, where convenience is 
the step-dame of custom. 

^ As a proof of this fact, I wiU adduce 
the instance of a family on which (on 
our return from Coimbra) we were 
quartered, at the town of Villa Franca. 
The head of the house was a widower, 
and the father of four daughters; the 
elder of whom was married to an attor* 
ney, the other three being still resident 
under the paternal roo€ They were the 
least attractive specimens of " le aexe'* 
that I ever remember to have seen, with 
the same advantages (^ station and res- 
pectability. Daniel Lambert, en jupom, 
would scarcely have exceeded the elder 
in weight and circumference ; the second 
was like a leaf of dried tobacco, as long, 
as thin, and as uninteresting; and the 
oUier had a form like a feather pillow^ 
and a &ce like a sheep ! 

** The centre grace was a bride-elect ^ 
and in a fit of extreme courtesy, she one 
day asked me if I should like to .see her 
lover. Of course, I expressed a becoming 
anxiety on the subject, and I was desired 
to hold myself in readiness at six o'clock 
that evening. I confess that I was some- 
what curious to see the suitor of such a 
mistress ; and I accordingly promised to 
be punotuaL Six o'clock came,, and I 
was astonished, on walking into the ^art* 
ment usually occupied by the family, to 
find the fikir one alone; who, having 
embraced me, led me. to a chair on the 
balcony, and established herself as my 
vis-ti-vis. She then carefuUy drew the 
Venetian blind over the balcony, leaving 
us visible only from the two extremities 
of the said screen. All this ceremony 
was perfectly enigmatical to me, and I 
began to apprehend that I was to have 
the honour and happiness of being num- 
ber three, and, consequently, i«ntfd?/rop/ 
in a thorough love-scene ; with this before 
my eyes, I ventured to inquire whether 
we should not be more conveniently, 
situated in the room than the balcony ; 
but the lady looked astonished, as she 
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demanded^ in her turn, how she should 
be able to see fUm; and worse still, how 
be would be able to see her, if we were not 
in the balcony when he passed. 

<< ' Is he not then coming to visit you?V 
I inquired, in my ignprance, as I surveyed 
her careful coiffvre, her plean. dress, and 
the tale-telling carnation in her bosom. / 

She looked- at me for a moment* in 
perfect astonishment ; < and- then coolly; 
informed me that in Portugal; holding- 
any intereouDse^with the mau' whom- you* 
were to marry,- was a thing unheard'of — 
that she had ne«e^ %K>ken to her.intendedr 
husband in her life—'bufr-'that he every 
day sent a carnation to her $■ which sfae( 
wore in h*er Bofoihi each u evening :a't.tftie 
hour when* she expected him- to pass the' 
bouse, aya|)ro6f that his attentions were 
agreeable* iolier; :. And:; she' assured i me 
thiat nothing :would offend - her so^ -much, 
as his allowing' the' weather, > be witaf' it 
might; /business, be it never so important ; 
or any odcupatibn,* be it as agteeable as. 
heart could wish • to: interferje* with his 
{Punctuality' in^^ the- performance 'of this 
duty. The first timie'she should re8erit4;he 
neglect by omitting to wear his carnation 
on the. mortrow ; and the ^seepiid dere- 
liction frOm- gallantry would infallibly 
subiject him to final and irrevocable' 
dismission. 

*' At this period of the conversation 
the Senior made his appearance — took off 
his hat as gravely as if he had been pass- 
ing a funeral, and — walked on ! Hie 
lady, on her side, bowed and smiled ; and 
then continued calmly to enlighten me 
on the subject of Portuguese court^ip. 
She ii^rmed me, among other equally 
interesting particulars, that I now knew 
the reason why she did not comb out her 
hair, and wash her fiice when she rose in 
a morning — ^for both which indelicate 
habits I had frequently chidden her — she 
always put off her ablutions and their 
concomitant ceremonies until five o'clock. 
In order that she might look more beau- 
tiful when she met the passing glance of 
her namorado ! This was, of course, an 
unanswerable argument; and having 
remarked that the lover (!) was a little 
ill-looking fellow, and decidedly many 
years younger than herself, I asked her 
whether she did not feel unhappy at the 
idea of marrying a man of whom she 
knew nothing. The reply to this ques- 
tion was as sensible, to the full, as her 
previous reasoning had been : — she liked 
the match eztremdy, for her intended 
husband was much more wealthy than 
the person who had married her sister, 
and she should consequently, be enabled 



to dress.better, and to give larger parties ; 
beside% single women were not allowed 
to attend the assemblies at ViUa Franca^ 
and she was very fond of dancing. 

« All this being extremely satisfiu^ry, 
I had only one more question to ask — 
' how. had he v^tured to propose for 
her ?' ' That, also, was easily explained ; 
he waa settled in life, and his friends were 
anxious'tliat he should makvy-~ber father 
having 'ascertained t|ie fact, and knowine 
that he^(iad. plenty of inon^, had x>fibrea 
her to his.fkmily; which ofrer, as she had 
a fbrhmer of four- thousand half-crowns, 
theyl had Joyfully, accepted! * 
- ' " It- is • a . sihgulari fjict,' that:- when, in 
Portugal, a lady is routed- to^havb such, 
or sbcn 'a fortune; itt isperftetly imder- 
stood'thut she has not actually that sum 
}n> mon0y4 but, previoo^y to -the mar- 
riage, a friend is appointed by eadk^amily^ 
and these two individuate value'-the bride's 
trinkets, eldthes^and evevy- article, how- 
ever trifling, whioh belong^ to: her ; and 
the -father, when their vahie- is -thus 
ascertained and decided oni makes up the 
deficiency of' her- reputed property in' 
specie.*** J i ; ; : - . 



MISCELLANIES. ^ 



PRECOCITY. 

The degree of talent and industry dis- 
played by boys is an erroneous index to 
their future character as men. The for- 
tunate competitors for school and univer- 
sity honours are not always — ^perhaps it 
may be said not often— eminent in after- 
life; whilst the men who have fidled in 
attaining these distinctions, not unfre- 
quently exhibit a degfee of abUity of 
which their early years a£R>rded no indi- 
cation. — TkotMon's India, 

CHEERFULNESS. 

It is better to tread the path of life 
cheerfully, skipping lightly over the 
thorns and briars that obstruct your 
way, than to sit down under every hedge 
lamenting your hard fate. The thread 
of a cheerful man's life, spins out much 
longer than that of a man who is con- 
tinually sad and despondinff. Prudent 
conduct in the concerns of life is highly 
necessary — but if distress succeed, de- 
jection and despair w3i not afford relief^ 
The best thing to be done when evil 
comes upon us, is not lamentation but 
action ; not to sit and suffer, but to rise 
and seek the remedy. 
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MANORIAL ARCHIVES. 

BY HO&ACB GUILPOBD. 

^For the rarterrej, 

&OMANCB THE THI&D. 

THE SOLITARY GRANGE. 

Th« moonthine stealing o'er the scene. 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy. 

My own dear Genevieve ! 
She leaned against the KtwtdA nan. 
The statue of tlie armed knight ; 
She stood and listened \o my harp, 

Amid the lingering li^ht. 
I played a sad and doleful air, 

1 sang an old and moving story,— 
An old rude song, that fitted well 
That rain wild and hoary. 

Coleridge' » Dark Letdie. 
He is forsworn, if e'er those eyci of yoors 
Behold another day-break in the East. 
Bnt even this night, whose black contagions 

breath 
Already smokei abont the baraing crest 
Or iheold, feeble, and day-wearied sun,— ■ 
Even this ill night, your breaihine shall expire. 

Shakapeare. 
I chaunt the honours of old mansions ; 
a worthy theme of chronicle; a rich 
mine of romance ! 

That .they were monuments of the 
opulence, the magnificence, and the do- 
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tninion of our forefiithers — that their re- 
verend frontispieces look on iis as it were 
from beyond 

'* The deep, backward abysm of time :" 

that their principal connexion is with a 
buried world, and that' they hold con- 
verse with the living from among the 
dead, are not considerations to nod and 
sleep upon, if you foe instinct with one 
spark of that heavenly fire which ani- 
mates the earthy tenement called flesh 
and blood. 

The exquisite caprice of their archi- 
tecture — the noble disdain of rule which 
they exhibit, absolutely startling you by 
the incessant novelties of their detail, as 
you peruse them with reverential eye, 
forms, perhaps, their least charm. 

Their main attraction, in my opinion, 
has been always entirely independent of 
this circumstance. 

I could ponder with admiration upon 
the mailed majesty of a great tower., I 
could hang enamoured on the proportions 
of a scroll-work gable ; the mouldings of 
a single window would arrest, ay, recall 
my strict investigation ; and by a porch 
of foliated arch, or oak balustrade work, 
48 
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I could linger for hours ; but these ac- 
cessories, fascinating in themselves, were 
not altogether, if at all, necessary to rivet 
my regard for the antique dwelling. 

I have stood before a sulky, unorna^ 
mented, uninviting house, that glowed 
through a few squinting lattices, under a 
nightmare of brooding chimneys, upon a 
goodfornothing moat half buried In foli- 
age ; and should have wondered why.the 
earth cumbered itself with a burden that 
seemed ready and willing to sink, into its 
bosoni — but I knew its annaU; had beard 
them by the winter fireside ; had mused 
on them under the dark hedge of rose- 
wildings in the midsummer meadow, 
and, comparing them with the lurking, 
equivocal-looking house itself, exclaimed, 
** £sto perpetua I " The deetL once done, 
is never forgotten. The ancient abode 
thenceforth assumes a mantle, which dis- 
guises, perhaps disfigures, but nev^r dis- 
parages the pile. If it ceases to be the 
obscure home of happiness and health, 
it becomes, at least, the dreadfully fa- 
mous cenotaph of guilt ! , 

The deed, the deed accttr^dy is redly 
engraved upon the door* posts, and the 
fatal legend,* <' jivoid it/ Pass not by it/ 
turn from it ; and pass avmy /'* is omin- 
ously emblazoned above the gusty win- 
dows, darkening the very stones and 
bricks themselves. The traveller is at 
once warned and attracted, when at the 
close of his day*s journey, pacing over 
the glossy turf of the fragrant common, 
he observes the forlorn n(iass peering 
among the foliage in all its paraphernalia 
of degradation and doom, which not even 
the golden alchemy of sunset can en- 
liven. And when, at last, it hath rum- 
bled away, stone by stone, from men's 
eyes, the very trees around take up the 
tale from the ivy that muffles its riiins; 
^d the winds of heaven waft it abroad 
io their quarters.- Nay, when the last 
bastion hath disappeared, how eloquent 
in its irregular modulations is the inno- 
cent turf of the tale that is never to die. 
I cannot forget the effect which the vast 
palladian fabric of old KImhurst Hall 
produced upon my boyish imagination. 
I saw it once, and only once; and, on 
that occasion, the nurse told me ^ horri- 
biy circumstantial story of ijts former 
master (a Biddulf, I tiiink), who had 
killed his mistress, i^ woman of exqui- 
site beauty and rare accomplishments, 
by pushing her over the banisters of the 
grand staircase upon the chequered black 
and white pavement of the Hall below. 
I have the mansion completely before my 
* Froverbi of Solomon. 



view at this moment ; it was one of those 
architectural marvels in which Inigo 
Jones contrived to make bulk nugestie, 
«md decoration chaste: but, alas! the 
weeds were flourishing in its iron-pali- 
saded court, its sashes rotting, and its sun- 
blistered door starting from its hinges. 

An author, among the most powerfril, 
polished, and keen of this romance-writ- 
ing age, has said, '< Some houses have an 
expression as it were on their outward 
fl.tpeet, that sinks una^jt^ountaUy into the 
Ijty^rtj ii dim mjfiterious eluquencc, which 
dtipiritB and excites^ Ycju say some 
story must be attsicbcd to those walls ; 
Gomc Ic^ndary interest of a darker 
nature ought to Ix^ nj^sociated "nith the 
mute stone aud inortiir; you feel a 
tiimgled awe and curiosity creep over 
you its you gniCi" 

Hd^ frequently indeed in "Albion's 
elder day/' was the castle or the manor- 
liouiie l^uilt up, embaitled and moated, that 
.^'ithiti its "guilty ^closure/* ixien might 
uet fiucli di^cds as would have mode the 
pavement of the city streets mutiny ; or 
the mountains of the desart topple over 
their heads ! 

Much of these ancient deeds of evil 
have come to light; and the appearance 
or the remembrance even of the dwelling 
places they defiled, is terrific But 
where are those, — the undivulged, the 
undiscovered, the unseen, save of Ownx- 
science? Tbey have no monument but 
the Old House. Men have « built them 
wide houses and large chambers, and 
cut out windows, and they are ceiled 
with cedar, and painted with vermilion*'* 
some four or five hundred years ago, and 
no chronicles appear of them, more re- 
markable than those appertaining to 
their bridal or biqitismal fesdvals ; holo- 
causts of oxen, and cisterns of red wine^ 
but I tell you, that if the figures of yon 
tapestry could articulate, if the dead 
echoes of those embossed wainscots, and 
those emblazoned roof-trees could awaken 
with the words of old, they would furnish 
matter enough to adorn many a tragic 
tale, and point many a humiliating mond. 
In short, making every allowance fiir my 
peculiar pr^dices, I cannot conceive a 
much more profitable study for a con- 
templative mmd, than a few hours, spent 
alone, in some antique residence like 
Haddon Hall, or Naworth Castle, where 
everything is left so inviolately sacred to 
the genius of Ancestry, that you migh| 
fancy his stately st?p had only just 
marched forth at the gateway, with the 
feudal train. Nothing so vivid^y^aqd so 
* J«rtuni«b.' 
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naturally suggests the trite, but most 
important reflection, '< What is man !"— 
devoid! — ^the edifice that arose at his 
command, the Airniture his grandeur 
and bis taste accumulated, the tapestry 
that sheltered him from the wind, the fire- 
place that enhanced bis enjoymtots, the 
windows that gave him to view either 
the towered arches of his embattled quad- 
rangle, or the meadows and woods, and 
gardens of his domain ; the cedam bed, 
whose wrought vehet made a sanctuary 
ibr his repos^ nay, the Tery blazon that 
beamed above his portal and his mantd- 
tree, mere emblems of his far descended 
greatness, all remain, as they have done 
for ages past, and may do for generations 
to come; — ^while He, the learned, the 
ambitious, the gallant, or l^e good — 
hath gone down, with his high issue, to 
the tomb. The worm hath fattened upon 
his fleshy although the moth hath spared 
bis ihrnitnre ;— h& lofly nobility hath 
said unto corruption, "Xhpu art my 
lather !" althouo^ the trees he^ planted 
have scarcely acquired the' midway mag- 
nificence of their statelmess and strength ; 
— ^the tabernacle of his body hath long 
jigo mouldered into dust ; but the habi- 
tation of his honour, the pillars, the 
ramparts, the turrets, piled up to his re- 
nown, stiQ burnish in the sun, and battle 
hack the tempest. His thoughts have 
perished, — so have his works, — or they 
have beoi entrusted to treacherous tradi- 
tion, or embellished by the false colours 
of conjecture; — ^but the sacred retire- 
ment of the oratory, or the illustrious 
seclusion of the library, the muniment 
publicity of the baronial hall, or the plea- 
sant recreations of the- alleys and flower- 
plots in the garden, survive, unefi&ced by 
the transit of centuries, — melancholy 
receptacles of alien footsteps, patient wit- 
nesses of the rambler's impertinent prattle; 
and p0nsive auxiliaries to the musings of 
the romantic moralist. 

- Certes that master magician, that 
William - Shakspeare, was usherfed into 
the very paradise of domesHb romance, 
when he opened his eyes amidst the 
Feldonand Arden .(the open country, 
dnd^the woodland) of Warwickshire. 

From the towery pabuse of Earl Guy, 
with its wonderful Cedars of X^ebanon, 
its musical Avon, and its green court of 
pine-trees ; to the elaborate gables, oma* 
mented chimney shafts and costly windows 
of rare worknianiftiip, at Compton Wy- 
niate; from the rook-haunted manor hall 
of KltOn, breathing all the luxurious 
quaintnessof old filshioned English homes, 
to the dreary, ghastly, half-turreted, half- 



dilapidated Grange of Causton, springing 
sheer from the middle of a wild green 
field, as though it had been a tent pitched 
at random by the patriarchs of old, with 
that solitary old ash tree, suspending its 
candelabra! branches over the moat, in 
whose mossy roots and herby bank I 
have gathered such fine blue violets.— 
This fertile, soft and umbrageous county 
abounds more in Old Houses, and what 
is better, in Domestic Traditions, than 
atay of the midland' districts I have yet 
visited. 

The villages, particularly those in the 
Arden or woodland region, are so exqui- 
sitely primitive in their situation, archi- 
tecture, and otiier characteristics, that 
you cannot help thinking, such as they 
are now, they were when the wonderful 
Will, wrote, i. e. about three hundred 
years ago! You cannot take a spring 
afternoon walk, without intruding (you 
f^l' it an intrusion) unexpectedly upon 
on^ or other of these rural cabinets, shut 
and locked up in woodland, a perfect 
miniature of picturesque antiquity. A 
church, with ivied steeple, and em* 
blazed glass; a haU, distinguished by its 
superior decorations and bulk, beading 
a jumbled, up and, down, particoloured 
retinue of farms, cotes, gardens, and 
orchards ; a little brook, a little bridge, 
and, leaning against the hollow trunk 
of a pollard elm, a little blacksmith's 
forge. 

There is not in all England, a town 
more solemnly invested with the purple 
and the pall of dead antiquity than the 
spiry city of Godiva ; and, for a baronial 
ruin, you ought to see Kenilworth by 
such a twilight,' as I beheld last April ; 
those four tall decorated windows of the 
great hall, and its majestic oriel, what 
time the gorgeous west painted afresh 
with peacock colourings, the yawning 
mullions, and transomes ; and a cres- 
cent moon gUded over a lucid pavement 
of stars, and a low sweet breeze 'plained 
through those incredible forests of ivy; 
and you would deem that Master Shak- 
•speare's panegyrist spake sooth, when 
he said that he had woven him by the 
Muses 

*' A curiooB robe of sable grave, 
Fresh green, and pleasant yellov^r, red moat 

brave; 
And constant blue, rich purple, goiltless white, 
The lowly rasset, and the scarlet bright. 
Branched and embroidered like the paiDted 

spring, 
Each leaf matched with a flowier, and each 

string 
Of golden wire ; each line of silk there run 
Italian works, whose threads the Sisters spun. 
And there did sing,or seem to sing, the choke 
Birds of a foreign note, and various voice ; 
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Here bangi a moMV rock, there ptoyi a Air 
Bat chiding fountain parted ; not the air, 
Nor cloods, nor thunder, but were living drawii, 
Not out of common tiffany, or lawn ; 
But fine materials which the Moies know. 
And only boast the countries which they show." 

Many an hour, that sicknew of body, 
and disease of mind would have rendered 
insupportable, hath been soothed by ram- 
bles (with one dearest associate) through 
the baronial and ecclesiastical relics, the 
manorial and rural ornaments of this 
peaceful, smiling province; and I trust 
that in the following narrative, assigned 
to its sequestered scenery, I may com- 
municate to others a portion of the en- 
tertainment it has afforded myself. 

It was at that epoch of mystery and 
marvel, when the war-cries of the White 
and Red Roses began to wax faint; 
when England saw with perturbation 
and doubt, the high-blooded and hum- 
ble-badged house of Plantagenet, divided 
against itself; of its two crowned and 
anointed sovereigns, the one on the 
throne, and the other in the Tower; 
the buxom widow of a Lancashire knight 
advanced to be 

'*The imperial Jointress of oar warlike realm."* 
and a highreaching subject, powerful 
enoueh to make or unmake kings, 
awarding and withdrawing diadems at 
his will ; while faction (like a shifting 
quicksand, converting a pleasant beach 
into a treacherous gulf) vacillated so 
much, that you knew not whether he 
who carved at your board to day, might 
not be firing your house to-morrow, 
that our story conunences. 

King Edward had been apparently 
firm upon the throne for about eight 
years, when the overpowering party, 
that the noble demagogue Warwick had 
won to hb interest, disturbed his security ; 
and a circumstance which, in these times, 
would only have led to the downfall of 
ministers, was^ at that day, sufficiently 
influential to menace, and indeed, partly 
accomplish the utter overthrow of the 
House of York. On this state of aflfairs, 
Hume has a striking passage, which I 
cannot refuse myself the gratification of 
transcribing. ''There is no part of 
English history since the conquest, so 
obscure, so uncertain, so little authentic 
or consistent as that of the wars between 
the two Roses. Historians differ about 
many material circumstances : some events 
of the utmost consequence, in which they 
almost all agree, are incredible, and con- 
tradicted by records; and it is remark- 
able, that. this profound darkness falls 
• Hamlet. 



upon us» just on the eve of the retUm^-. 
tion of letters, and when the art of print- . 
ing was already known in Europe. All 
we can distinguish with certainty, through 
the deep cloud which covers that period, 
is a scene of horror, and bloodshed; 
savage manners, arbitrary executions, 
and treacherous, dishonourable conduct- 
in all parties." 

Anthony Monkshaw, as fiur aa^ stature, 
and sinew went, was a magnificent spe- 
cimen of the Franklin, or esquire of the ' 
middle ages. His height was that of a 
Titan ; and he combined such breadth . 
of mould, with such activity of limb, as 
we rarely find united in these giantless 
days. Though he was now pacing the. 
declivity of years, few men far his younger 
would have cared to meet the Franldin. 
of Heronswood on equal terms of com- 
bat. Anthony was, moreover, a clear*, 
headed man, and successful in his enter- 
prises, because he was wary in hla 
calculations. He was highly opulent,, 
for that perio4, and had not only amassed 
estate upon estate, but had also mani- 
fested such solid prooft of his devotion 
to the White Rose in the shape of sun- 
dry bags of imprisoned angels, and 
coffers of golden rosenobles^ that Kin|^ 
Edward, fdways an idolater of beauty^ 
had commanded to be presented at courts 
and had treated with gracious distine* 
tion, Monkshawe*s only child Floralice,, 
and had even honoured the Grange of 
Heronswood with his presence more 
than once. Anthony was not much 
elevated either in manners, habits, or 
costume, by these tokens of royal favour f 
his pride it was, to be esteeooed neither 
more nor less than the Franklin, the 
wealthy Franklin of Heronswood ; and 
while he punctiliously exacted firom 
those around him the exact measure of 
respect that his age, wealth, and station 
demanded, wo to the parasite who 
thought to ingratiate himsdf with Monk- 
shaw, by tendering more than he con- 
ceived to be his due ; — they never a second 
time ventured to encounter his con- 
tumelious reproach, or sarcastic oon"* 
tempt. 

He was equally rigid in the plainness 
of bis costume ; and although, not only 
his fortune nearly centupled the sum, 
which, in those days of aTtTTrT^trrnrT re-* 
irjdjit, iirivilcgetl the use of veWett, 
duinaakj ami figured satin^ but ako the 
dUtingul^bcd Ihvour of King Ed warily 
would have accordi^ to Iiid at) y im mu- 
ni ty of that doscription — stiU, Anthony 
Moiikfihuw pertiktcd in one unvarying 
fau« »iid fashion of habijimeiiit .tb« 
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saddest and the homeliest ; and this cir- 
cumstance, added to his other qualities, 
mental apd corporal, acquired him the 
title of the Grim Franklin. 

And thus flourished Anthony Monk<^ 
shaw, self-poised and self-appreciated; 
even his idol, the White Rose Sovereign, 
he regarded with sentiments which, de- 
voted as they were, owed much of their 
devotion to that bigoted factionary feel- 
ing which led him to identify his monarch 
with himself. 

In two instances alone was Anthony 
of Heronswood known to have deviated 
from the general outline of character, 
thus roughly delineated. 

The one was, that however ordinary 
the rest of his attire might be^ he uni- 
formly wore the weighty golden collar of 
suns and roses interchan^d, having the 
white lion of the house of March append- 
ed; Edward's ftvourite guerdon to bis 
most distinffuished adherents, and placed 
upon Monkshaw*9 shoulders by that 
prince himself. 

The other exception to his general 
rule, referred to the bright creature who 
eaSHed the grim Franklin of Heronswood 
lather. 

If Anthony disdained to look beyond 
himself for honour, gratification, or com- 
fort, he found so pleasing and so influen- 
tial a portion of that self in his daughter 
FloraUce, that in lambing upon her the 
most unbounded affection, and even de- 
ference^ he fell into the common delusion ; 
and never doubted but he was enriching 
his child with the indulgences he was in 
feet bestowing upon himself. Nor had 
he occasion to detect his error so long as 
the tide of life carried along the interests 
of both in the same safe channel; an ob- 
stacle however shot into the stream, and 
thenceforth the divided currents branched 
asunder. 

Floralioe Monkshaw was now in the 
full roselike Idoom of summer, and a 
splendid flower she was. 

Who has ever seen the Marchioness 
Jane of C — ? She might sit for the 
picture of Floralice ; but, to those who 
have not, I despair of painting her. You 
would not call her mcucuUne looking; for 
her expression was most magically soft 
when it beamed upon you, so you pro- 
nounced her heroic. You confessed that 
fierte sate throned and diademed upon 
her features ; but, in that queenly brow, 
and wreathing lip, you only felt how pass- 
ing beautiful pride could look ; and, if 
it had brought in its train the other 
deadless sins, you deemed that shrine 
might have made saints of them all. 



Floralice was a compound of the eagle 
and the dove. Where she loved, all con- 
siderations retired before it. Upon her 
fether she doated ! and long and bright 
years threw no shadow upon her affection, 
which was as much love as gratitude. 
It was often jestingly asserted among 
her acquaintance, that, if she married, 
Floralice Monkshaw could never love a 
husband so entirely, even though she 
were to govern him as absolutely as her 
fether. But the time came when Flora- 
lice was called upon to resign the gentle 
acquiescence in delightfiil feelings, and 
the passive eigoyment of indulged affec- 
tions ; and if the disturber of her sun- 
shine produced the most cruel conflict In 
her bosom, it was principally because he 
had dwelt there^ side by side wit|i her 
most cherished jojrs, too long to be ^jecu 
ed with ease when he could no longer 
be retained with impunity. 

Sir Baldwin Herce^ was the only son 
of a Warwickshire knight, whose distin- 
guished exploits on the field of Axineour, 
had greatly advanced him in the fevour of 
Henry the Fifth, but whose zeal, in fur- 
nishing men and moneys for the French 
wars, had impoverished his estates to 
such an extent, that, out of eight lordly 
manors, only one remained to him, at tlie 
time when Henry's untimely death cut 
off all hope of present remuneration. 
The protectoral government overlooked' 
him; and shortly after the last war was 
lost in France, the boy Baldwin was left 
an orphan, to the guardianship of the 
grim Franklin of Heronswood. He was 
brought up with the little Floralice, and 
there was scarcely a year's difference be- 
tween their ages. The eruption of the 
Rose conflict% effected (what political di- 
visions generally do) an irreparable breach 
between two old friendly families, whose 
amity had gone the length of a projected 
matrimonial alliance. 

Floralice, for the first time in her life, 
was thwarted by her father, in the matter 
on which the happiness of her life depend- 
ed; she was commanded to think no 
more of Baldwin Hercey at a time when 
she could think of nothing else ; in fine, 
the ivy was to be plucked from the elm, 
when the fibres of the one and the bark 
of the other made it impracticable, with- 
out fetal laceration to both. 

The grim Franklin, we may be sure, 
had not suffered Sir Baldwin to follow 
his hereditary inclination for the Lancas- 
terian rose, without employing all his 
rhetoric, enforced by some tolerably broad 
allusions to Floralice, in order to bias his 
young and enthusiastic ward: but all his 
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attempts had proved yain. Equally un* 
successful too had been Anthony's en- 
deavour to alienate his daughter from her 
long cherished love. And so the afiair 
ended. Sir Baldwin shared the battles 
and fortunes of king Henry : Monkshaw, 
with princely munificence, swelled the 
sinews of war from his own cofifers. to the 
duke of York and his sons, — and Flora- 
lice, through evil report and good report 
— in success or failure, in mournful sepa- 
rations or at clandestine interviews, ready 
alike to share the prosperity of her be- 
loved with the most patient fondness, or 
to brave his misfortimes with the most 
generous abandonment of self; Floralice, 
the sof^ the magnanimous Floralice, pre- 
served, or rather ^d, her affection for 
Baldwin Hercey. 

At length the violence of the strife 
having much subsided^ on the coronation 
of Edward the Fourth, Sir Baldwin 
found himself. It is true, in the reduced 
state common to the partizans of the los- 
ing side, and the fierce Frankb'n now de- 
q>ised his poverty, as much as he loathed 
his politics; — but still, to Floralice he 
brought the same heart,— and a form, 
FloraJice thought, inuneasurably im- 
proved by the hardy exercise of war, tem- 
pering the ripened vigour of manhood. 
Of course Hercey was not to be seen 
openly at Heronswood: so a regular 
system of private meetings was arranged 
between them; Floralice only stipulatmg 
that sh^ should not be requested to aban- 
don her &ther, so long as his hostility 
against Sir Baldwin, or, what was much 
the same thing, his life, lasted. 

Now there was a certain Luke Tyler, 
near kinsman to the grim Franklin of 
Heronswood, who had always made a 
third in those youthful intimacies that 
grew up and flourished under the auspices 
of Monkshaw. He was ever a cringing, 
supple, crafly knave, and vindictive with^, 
as the rattlesnake, though, less generous 
than that reptile, he never gave notice of 
his spring. 

The same qualities, not the less evil 
for being so paltry, which made Floralice 
dislike and contemn master Luke as a 
6oy, excited her detestation when he 
grew to manhood. 

Between Sir Baldwin and Tyler, how- 
ever, there was a sort of friendship ; for, 
ever since Luke had felt the weight of 
young Hercey*s arm, one day, that he 
thrashed him pretty sufficiently, for 
stealing some candied plumbs from the 
weeping Floralice, he had outwardly 
shewn him as much respect as was need- 
ful to impose upon hb unscrutinizing 



nature; while from that time forth, to 
the hoiu" of his death, a spirit of immor- 
tal ma]ic& at once crawling and bound- 
less, timid yet greedy, influenced Tyler's 
conduct towards Sir Baldwin Hercey. 

The, mantle of friendship Luke con- 
ceived to be the safest cover for his 
machinations; and as the warriors of old 
approached the beleaguered city lender 
their Testudo, so did Luke Tyler skulk 
into the heart and fortunes of the youth- 
ful knight, only to ascertain in what 
places they might be assailed, and where 
they were most vulnerable. 

Sir Baldwin Hercey would have 
hesitated to acknowledge Tyler as his 
friend; there was neither congeniality 
nor equality for that; but he flattered 
hims^ he had given the hound a salu- 
tary correction, which had amended his 
manners; and as a subjugated province 
is often amused by the victor with 
empty baubles, to compensate the actual 
dishonour it has sustained, so Luke 
Tyler was treated by Baldwin with & 
reckless generosity, too much alloyed by 
undisguised contempt to be palatable to 
that keen-eyed individual. Master 
Luke, however, reaped too much of 
paltry gratification to his malice from 
the advantages wiiich the precipitate and 
somewhat hotughty temper of Sir Bald- 
win afforded him, not to endure, with 
abject dissimulation, all the young 
knight*s assumed superiority, till at 
length Sir Baldwin's unsuspecting 'heart 
misgave him for his injustice, and from 
that time forth, the inmost chankbers of 
Hercey's bosom were laid open to the 
insidious foe; its own best foelmgs having 
traitorously imbarred the doors. 

It could scarcely be said that Luke 
loved Floralice Monkshaw; indeed it 
may be disputed whetiier he loved a 
single human being, even himself not 
excepted ; but he was an admirable 
hater; and as he proceeded in his path 
of skulking mtdice, employing the 
smooth pebble from the brook, as well 
as the poisoned arrow from the quiver; 
turning aside either to trample upon a 
flower, or uproot a plant, he came,- at 
length, upon the bower of love, into 
whose recesses no snake had yet glided; 
yet in crawled Luke, and very nearly- 
got his reptile head crushed in the 
attempt. 

Truth to say, however success^ 
Tyler might have been in his lesser ma- 
chinations against Baldwin, he was sin- 
gularly infebcitous when he proceeded 
to designs of a larger growth. 

Educated at the Priory of Saint Se- 
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TpMkr99 at Warviek, Liika Tyler had 
cultivated an the higher and more refined 
aeooraplishiiients, which in those days a 
monastery alone oould teach. 

He was a beautiful iUuminator ; no 
mean limner, and excelled in the ex- 
ercise of several crafts ; in architecture 
he was a special proficient; legendary 
lore fimnd a capacious cahinet in his 
brain; he could somewhat of music; 
nor of all the sonnets to his mistress's 
eyebrow, were thoee the meanest that 
flowed from the pen of Master Luke. 

All these, and eyery other means 
which his subtle engine suggested, did 
Tyler put in requisition in fiiyour of 
Floralioe, from the first moment he per- - 
ceived her incMnation to Sir< Biddwin 
Hercey. And so fiir he succeeded, that - 
the communings between him and Flo- 
ralice became far more finequent than 
Hercey (.whose less aoientific pursuits 
led him to heath andforest) quite ap- 
proved* Luke*s likings^ however, fed 
upon Baldwin's dislikes; so he perse- 
vered, and, as he thought, prospered. 
But Fortune, whatev^er she may do to 
the brave, does not idwtu^ fkvour the 
unscrupulous; and just when Luke 
lyier had attained the point at which 
he imagined he might unfurl the banner 
of his hqpes, tho fickle jade tore it down, 
and trampled it under fi>ot. To speak 
plainly, he one day told Floralice Monk- 
shaw that he loved her, and she told him 
what we may as well not repeat. 

Repulsed in this quarter. Master 
Luke applied himself to cultivate the 
good graces of the grim Franklin hhn- 
self; but here he had apparently still . 
less chance of success. Old Anthony 
had .no Very violent love for any of his 
poor kinsfi>lk. If they were independ- 
ent, and kept aloof from the rich Frank- 
lin, they were welcome to do so ; he 
never troubled his pate aboiJt them. If 
they haunted the dreary courts and ' 
dingy halls of Heroinswood, so much the 
better, aa long.'aa they #ould patiently ' 
dance in his round, and while their 
habits and opinions jumped with his 
humour ; but there was the difficulty. 

At once the most suspicious and the 
most intolerant man alive, Monkshaw 
endured not the slightest contradiction 
or stricture ; while a snarl and a shew 
of teeth (well if it were not a head and ' 
shoulders Section through the gateway ! ) 
were the uniform and inevitable guerdon ' 
of ill-timed conciliation or unskilful 
flattery. 

But even with the impracticable 
Franklin, Luke, as usual, for some time 
played his part succeasfully. 



If AnUiony could eruhiref he must 
needs agree with Master Tyler in con- 
versation ; and at. such times he would 
shoot forth, fVom under his grey beetling 
eyebrows, a metebr gUmce m something 
very like complacency, at Luke's com- 
ments upon men and manners. A 
growl of welcome from Monkshaw'a- 
cavernous jaws, generally hailed his ap- 
pearance at the homely but abundant 
board ; and a gripe like a Bramah screw, 
accompanied the bidding to a repeated 
visit. 

And when the Civil War- broke out, 
just as the Lancasterian Hereey's star- 
declined at Heronswood, did the Yorkist 
Tyler's culminate. 

So now, dear and much-enduring 
reader, behold Luke Tyler at once the 
r^ected suitor of Floralice, the treache- 
rous confidant of Sir Baldwin Hercey, 
who hath just been permitted to repos- 
sess his impoverished manor -at Bedford, 
and the identical person now walking in 
yonder meadow with that dark burly 
man of age, who is dressed in a tawny 
leathern jeriun, partially covered by a . 
cloak of russet serge ; a fox fur tipped 
about his shoulders, and upon his broad 
furrowed brow, a slouching cap, large 
and wide» utterly unornamented, whose 
colour, ori^nally scarlet, had now, from 
time and weather stains, assumed a most 
truculent die of blacki^ red ; the for re- 
fulgent collar of suns and roses glowing 
over all this worn-out mockery of hu- 
mility, marks him at once for the grim 
Franklin of Heronswood. 

It was the afternoon of a blazing 
summer^s day. Old Ihiiismoor, with 
bis patdies of ancient trees and open 
fells intermixed, lay panting and parch- 
ing beneath the meridiaik sun. Not a 
breese durst stir, and the steer and the 
steed stood motionless iii' the shallow 
waters of the old pit, which scarcely 
reached their knees, and whose high red 
banks were wooded with luxuriant but 
motionless trees; the verdure of leaf 
and herb was thirsty and dull ; ibe very 
shade was hot, and the grass dry. The 
weathercock on Bilton steeple was shin- 
ing and asleep ; and the little blue brook, 
that used to twine like a' coloured snake 
around those deli^tful ' meads, now 
plaintively tinkled over its enamelled 
bed, whose Mosaic had lost half its 
brilliance'. 

Anthony Monkshaw, after lending a 
heedful ear to some communication from 
hifi associate^ stalked before him through 
the blinding heat of the meadow, leaping 
the river which bisected it with a strength 
and agility that put to shame the awk- 
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ward sprawl of Luke, and cleerUig a 
stile that led into a thicket of princely 
old timber ; here, having reached a spot 
where their conversation might be free 
from intruders, and themselves pro- 
tected from the insupportable heat, the 
Franklin paused until his laggard kins* 
man should come up with him. 

- A close and grass-grown alley, where 
the woodbine hung^in perfumed clusters 
upon the maple, and the briony, strang- 
ling what she embraced, spread in mere- 
tricious draperies over ibe hazel, led 
t^em into a sylvan area, where, at 
regular intervals, the trunks of elm, ash, 
and oak trees, soaring into the summer 
heavens, concealed their height from the. 
eye» Massive columns were their stems, 
and their lowest boughs meeting at a 
great distance from the earth, lent the 
place a resemblance to some old Gothic 
Chapter-house. Thick, bright, and 
feathery, sprang the fern beneath; and 
bashfully blue, the light harebell wooed 
in vain the &r distant breezes to its 
fragile clusters. A few patches of 
gleaming sky from above, and the sunny 
glow through the boles and vistas rare, 
redeemed that grove from the character 
of gloom, which the loftiness of the trees, 
the masses of foliage, the profound still- 
ness, and the very form of the inclosure 
contributed to produce. 

Here then halted Anthony Monk^ 
shaw, awaiting with grim composure the 
approach of the discomfited Luke, who 
hurried panting up the alley, and at 
length reached the old Franklin, the 
usual clayey hue of his brow and cheek 
being now diversified with streams of 
perspiration ; and his rats-tail hair more 
hopelessly lanky than ever. 

Monkshaw, in the meanwhile, stood 
as calm and as cool as if he had been 
airing himself in the pleasant solary at 
his own manor house; and with a 
grisly smile he thus* began : — 

" And now. Master Luke, sith thou 
hast drawn breath, and wiped thy brow, " 
prithee impart these l^eighty tidings, 
that were too pregnant and too delicate 
to trust the echoes of yon moated Grange 
withal." 

** A bird of the air shall carry the 
matter ! " was Luke's reply, conveyed in 
a low cowardly tone, as strongly contrast- 
ed with the Franklin's bluff round voice, 
as his grovelling, chidden air was to 
Anthony's dreadnought figure. — 

** A bird of the ait, good kinsman, shall 
carry the matter : and, even in this deep 
woodland, I would use caution, lest " — 

** Lest we offend the Erl- king— eh ?— 
that wont To scare our Saxon ancestors : 



hitply, bring .upon us a troop of 
nymphs and fiiuns, in the character of 
eaves-droppers ! Body o* me man ! what, 
is this mystery so sacred, that even thes^ 
old silent woods are not to bear it, lest 
they should babble when the wind cornea 
back again to set them a nodding and 
gossiping? — Why, one would think 
there was to be another tale of the 
bloody templar ! " 

<<If he whom men call the grim 
Franklin of Heronswood, take not the 
better head," was Luke'a bold reply. 
**.ihe Bloody Templar'is Chronicle may 
find a sequel yet ! " 

Anthony raised his shaggy brows, and 
opened wide his clear blue eyes upon the 
speaker, — ^but Luke had chosen his tone 
well, and the attitude of importance, and 
even of admonition, which now charac- 
terized the supple kinsman, was so novd 
that it partly startled, and partly pleased 
the grim Franklin. 

« Well, well man I I will be patient ! 
Thou knowest I deem not l^tly of 
thee, though I do gird at thee some- 
times ! Mass ! there are few of whom 
Anthony Monkshaw would either stoop 
to inquire, or tarry to hear advice ! but I 
trust thy love to our bouse, and I know 
thou bearest a brain ! — out with it then I 
why hast^ brought me out here, like a 
love'sick virgin forsooth, to a woodland . 
tryste with her lover 1 " 

The grim Franklin laughed aloud at 
his own conceit; — and the explosion 
hushed the gentle Im^ow melody of a 
wood-pigeon, the only voice of that sultry 
hour that was awellii^ forth its indecent, 
peaceful coo from an ac^ac^it pine^ 

" It is not here ! — the lover's tryste 
you speak of is not here ! " and Tyler 
paused, either from embarrassment or 
design; — if from the latter motive, he 
soon saw cause to repent it, for Monk- 
shaw*s wrath arose, his vary beard stirred 
with ire; and his eyes contracted, and 
his teeth closed, as if to let as little a& . 
possible of the internal fury escsape before 
its time. 

« Master Luke Tyler ! " he said^ and 
this time^ Luke had no occasion to com- 
plain of his loud voice, for the prattle of 
the brook might be heard above it ; — 
'* Master Luke Tyler ! whether, you deem 
the granger of Heronswood hath as small 
value for his time, as a slothful hanger- 
on, boots not me ! — but, you have made 
me dance at your bidding, and» if my 
music is to be no better than a fool's 
babble, — I will look to the musician. 
Dog ! let me depart with my errand, or 
by heaven's, III brain thee I " 

And, suiting the action to the word, 
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Anthony lifted a walking staff, wbosa 
size and shape, added to his own massiTo 
rugged figure, made him no mean repre- 
sentative of the well-known Warwick 
oogtaxanee, — Luke's presence of mind 
wavered for a moment only,~^e had not 
so long studied] the grim FrankUn for 
nothing. 

" Esquire of Heronswood ! " he said, 
and even Monkshaw felt he spoke with 
dignity^ « demean not yourself in the 
presence of your poor cousin, whose duty, 
ati well as wish, it i% to respect the head 
of his house* — How would you have me 
speak, when my speech so nearly involves 
that house— ay, touches the very heart of 
its honour ! '* 

Monkshaw lowered hia staff, and as if 
ashamed of his passionate violence, turned 
slightly aside, listening with bent bro^ 
and hands woven over his ragged sta£^ as 
Luke resumed his speech. 

<< Mine is a difficult, and an irksome 
office. — X stand distracted between inter- 
est for my kinsman's honour, and affec- 
tion for an old friend. If partiality for 
my friend sways me, I become an aocom* 
plioe in a sulgect*s disloyalty, and a child's 
disobedience: if zeal for the houses of 
which I am but a withered branch, pre- 
vail with me — ^how shall I escape impu- 
tations of treachery and selfishness? " 

Here Master Tyler sighed profoundly, 
and looked askance at the Franklin. 

That furtive and instantaneous glance, 
shewed him how accurately he had cal- 
culated. Monkshaw had dismissed all 
fury from his brow; a new foeling 
seemed to have awakened there, but it 
was that dubious^ indefinite expression 
which the sky wears before a change in 
the elements ; or a strange dog, while 
you caress him, before he either shews 
his teeth, or wags his tail 1 — His ruddy 
cheek, at first grew pale, and then 
coloured over from his temples to hia 
very throat; his breathing became thick, 
and violent, but he maintained his half- 
averted posture* and seemed, at length, 
made up to await Luke's tidings, till 
they came in his own good time. 

Tyler saw that the Franklin, by this 
tim^ was primed for his intelligence, — 
so he proceeded. 

''Will my honoured kinsman bear 
with me, while I unfold what must be 
more painful for me to speak, than evi^ 
for him to hear ? ** 

** S'death man ! do but speak out, 
an4 if thy words stretch me a corpse 
upon the eartli, it will be better than 
this racking!" 

*• Your daughter " — 

"What of Act r" 



« And Sir Baldwin Heroey "-^ 

"Tour daughter and Sir Baldwin 
Hercey are in the habit *'— 

« Patience of heaven ! did I ever 
dream to hear those two names coupled 
together again! — speak not, — breathe 
not, look not one more syllable ! — It is- 
enough, and more-*oh death of my life ! 
is it coma to this ? " 

The old man dropped his staff, and 
staggered against the rough trunk of an 
immense elm. Supporting his shaking 
frame with one hand, with the other he 
motioned away Luke Tyler, who how- 
ever advanced, seeing it was the time ; 
and poured with ruthkss pertinacity, his 
unwelcome information into the ears of 
the stricken and overpowered Franklin. 

'* But, I must speak, and you must 
HXAK ! They have been in the constant 
habit of meeting imder the great elm, 
by the bloody Templar's monument. I 
have myself often been privy to their 
interviews; and, unknown to them, I 
have still oftener watched them." 

" And yet dared to conceal it from 
me?" 

*' Your pardon, sir ! — ^I did but bide a 
fitting time. Mistress Floralice hath 
promised to fly with Baldwin Hercey 
this very night ; — and, andr— bow could 
I see your child and your estates grasped 
by those hands, so redly gilded with 
Yorkist blood ! " 

« He diet for it ! " shouted the Franklin. . 
** And which would scatter the 
treasure of your stuffed coffers^ among 
the rallying and replenished ranks of 



<< By the saint who distinguished my 
day of birth ! — ^by that planet Saturn, the 
ascendant of my fortunes ! — ^by light and 
darkness,— by hope and by despair, — by 
every oath that heaven records, and earth 
holdis binding, — this Baldwin Hercey 
shall die the death! Have they met 
often? that I should ask! and thee l^but 
HA.VX they often met?" 

"Nightly." 

<< And will, this evening, thou saidst, j 
this very evening?" 

" After moonrise." 

''Then, of that moon let him make 
much, for sun I swear he never shall see 
more! But where l^ides he^ — where 
tarries this skulking prowler about my 
fold?" 

"Sir Gerald Vernon, his fother's 
ancient brother-in-arms, and, as thou 
knowest, -much favoured by the King, 
although no friend to thee, holds him m 
high hospitality at Bilton HalL" 

*'Sir Gerald Vernon! doth he so? 
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then, Sir Gerald Vernon look to yoUr- 
s^f, — feith, I'll curtail yonr courtesies, 
If they are to be the cover for assailine 
your neighbours! Look to your good^ 
manor too. Sir Gerald Vernon ! King 
Edward shall hear how you harbour his 
rebels! Out upon this ruliiig babble,' 
what is he to me? But, Luke, come 
nearer ! I say, my faithful Luke ! — this 
love-sick thief— this moonlight paramour 
must be met with," 

«Oh, Sir! be cautious; your success 
in such an encounter alays your Mend's 
son.** 

« I would slay my own in such a cause ; 
ay, if heaven had blessed me with one 
the very mirror of his age, I would peril- 
my life to destroy his." , 

" But your failure" — 

** Seals my loyalty with niy blood ! I 
tell thee, Luke, that blood is curdling 
into poison every moment the felon lives. 
My sovereign and my daughter, mine 
allegiance and my love: — oh-h! she 
could never be so mad! Edward him- 
self hath singled her forth; men said she 
might have shared his throne ! she could 
never be so hotel this beardless champion 
of the wolfish Margaret! this ingrate, 
who, after shaking a- firebrand at the 
house which shdtered him, comes by 
night to plwnder what he could not 
destroy in the day; this incendiary, as 
ready to undermine a family as to over- 
turn a kingdom; — oh! Floral ice, thou 
conldst never be so abandoned!** 

''Of that, mine esteemed kinsman 
i^iay satisfy himself— if he will deign to 
present to Mistress Floralice this toketo, 
of which I was commissioned by Sir Bald^ 
win to be the bearer.** 

And Luke, as he spoke, drew forth a 
gimmal ring, with a ruby and turquoise 
so cut as to represent two hearts joined 
in one, the hoop being of solid gold 
most exquisitely branched and chased. 

Monkshaw seized and thrust the jewel 
into his vest, and, after musing awhile, 
with hand drawn over his brow, he said : 

<<Luke! wilt hold with me to the 
Templar^a Tomb to-night?" 

"Why, of a surety, in so deHcate a 
matter you would not wish your ser- 
vants** 

"Not for the kingdom! it would be 
said the Franklin of Heronswood had so 
lost dl pith and manhood, that he was 
forced to trust the hands of his servants 
for the chastisement of a traitor!** 

"Truth! and then they might chatter 
too, what were best conc^ed !" 

- "'Tis not to be thought of; wiH aid 
me then in cutting out, and keeping 



secret, this cancer to -kny honour, o^ 
(And he darkened into a fiendish glow) 
art thou but 'the carrion 'crow, that can 
croak out the quarry, but stoops not 
upon it till it be slaughtered?'* • 

Luke cursed the savage insolence of 
cM, Anthony> in bis heart, but the very 
rage he inwardly felt, gave him courage 
to make the decisive attempt he had long 
meditated. 

"FranklkiofHeronvwoedl IwiUgOT 
— and for thy taunt, know, that the 
tameless eagle never struck down his 
prey more boldly than I ehall to night, 
if--I strike for myself i" 

•« What mean ye?** 

« That I have long adored your daugh- 
ter Floralitie, tiiat I am your nearest 
kinsnoan, and that if I peril my lifo in 
this matter*'— - 

" Hold Luke \ thou fool and braggart, 
but far greater k«ave ! hold, on your life ! 
By heaven I do esteem thy tale a forgery ; 
false and black as thine own heart. — 
Thou, dare so much as let thy dretma 
wander that way ! Than /— b^ne sb I 
and see my face no more ! A carrion 
crow ! with a vengeanoe ; if I bad said 
apye — an empty, mischievoBS, nq^aeious 
pye, — ^it had been nearer the mark !— - 
Hark ye, sirrah ! if thy tale be fidse, I 
will wring that very neck of thine before 
the hangman can clutch it ; if true, this 
night sludl satisfy me. But know, that 
should I meet yon red-roae robber at the 
Temi^ar*s tomb^ (as, well I trust to slay 
him if I etd /) I would rather rays^ lead 
him by the hand to Heronswood; plaee 
in his girdle the k^ of my eoffera; lay 
at his feet the titlesof my estate; and 
knit into his bloody grai^ the sefk white 
fingers of my Flordico;'— ay, kned at 
his very slibea« and bid him eonuBaad bm 
fbr Henry of Winehe8tttr,*^^an brodc 
the presence of one whom I alike di8er»- 
dit and despise I" 

With these words the grkn FranUin 
struck the cowering Luke no light blow 
with his walking sta^; and then stidked 
savagely away through the meadows^ to 
his old lair at Heronswood, leaving his 
Hnsmdn smarting with bodily paki, and 
in Buoh a state of minc^ as we bad rather 
not endeavour to analjrse. 

Heronswood Hall, or Grangef as An- 
thony Monkshaw*s proud humility 
thought prop^ to endtle his abode, pre- 
sent^ a style of manorial residence of 
which very few specimens have survived 
to the present day« I myself have onlj 
seen one, and its peeidiar oharaeteristies 
of uncouth architecture, and solitary 
situation, attracted more fireqtiratly my 
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vagrant feet wbeo^ I was » aefao^bey at 

R , than any other object in that 

fiur neighbourhood. , 

Heronswood Hall» then, occupied no 
mean space in the centre of a large 
meadow, built at yari^us periods;- the 
English architect might have traced- 
there the monuments of his skill as^o^ 
elated at random with mafses pf Saxon 
and Norman masonry. 

With that most liberal disregard of all 
uniformity and consistency! which so 
often produces the highest effects, of 
picturesque beauty, Heronswood en- 
throned its multifarious buildings about 
a great irregular court, > not altogether 
square nor circular^ but of sufficient ex- 
tent for a far more important edifice* A 
wide and forbidding moat sullenly stir- 
rounded the pile, across which a bridge 
led to the gate-house tower, which form- 
ed the sole access to the old,Grange» and 
whose arch, wide yawning in ^e day 
time, disclosed the gaunt unwieldy, 
buildings within ; no great attraction to 
the few, whose wanderings conducted 
them to that solitary sppt* A deep co- 
lonnade of wood and stone^ extending its 
arches along two sides of the court, and 
surmounted by the sokary, a pleasant sort, 
of corridor, with a ^ong range of lathed 
wii^dows and balustrades, communicating 
with the court by a broad open stairca$0» 
banistered and pillared with oak, struck 
the eye, on entering; by its peculiar 
gracefulness. 

This with the two. towers .(rude enough 
in themselves, but still towers) of the 
gateway, and lockhouse, constituted the 
only portions of this strange iabric which 
it is possible to denorrunftfe, if we except 
one or two florid oriels, and a porch of 
later date, with steps ascending to the 
hall, which revealed Uieir elaborate om»- 
ments h«re and there* just as Sereua 
might have looked among the Satyrs* 
But these, although of far richer decora- 
tion, and more dignified character, were 
not unpleasingly combined with craggy 
roo&f columnar chimneys,. striped wood** 
worl^ low door ways, jutting piers, dingy 
weathercocks, and gables high up, pro- 
jecting so far into the court, that they 
hung like cages in the air. In «hort the 
Solitary Grange, in all its. combinations, 
wore an air of independence, perhaps, 
defiance, that greatly resembled grandeur, 
if not sublimity. 

Two or three pine trees of enormous 
size, and reverend age, tossed their fune- 
real shadows across the court, and peering 
above its jagged roofis, their ponderous 
branches seemed to be looking around to 



see if everything beyond ttke old pile wercr 
as gloomy and dull as its interior, at onca 
their cradle, their prison, and their grave. 
The clock, a vast braaen dial^ with figures 
like Anakim, stood glaring from ita 
tower, in a corner of the court, over 
against its brother at the gateway ; and ' 
sddom diid that dull area listen to other 
sounds than the hours that pealed from, 
the one, and the bell that jingled in the 
other. 

Heal time or mass time, the arrival of 
a guest, OK the approach of a stranger^ 
formed the sole topics that set .these old 
cronies a gossiping,— ^and even then yoUi 
xpigbt im^ne those dreary disheartening 
tolls, io\)e the very groans cf Time, as he 
heavily and dismaUy fleeted over the 
solitary Grange. 

Anthony Monkshaw hatejl many ser- 
vants, and all those employed upon his 
extensive farms, were accustomed to lodge 
in the villages and cotes round about* 
So that, with the exception of the old- 
porter and his wife, with their son, who, 
officiated in the hall, three women ser- 
vants formed the whole establishment .at 
Heronswood ; and of. t|)ose, two were 
considered as the peculiar and special at- 
tendants of Mistress Floralice, who, in 
herself, her attire, and her establishment, 
formed aja. exception to everything else 
belonging to Anthony Monkshaw and 
his solitary Grange.' 

But if the interior of the mansion of 
Heronswood were thus gloomy, it only 
kept the promise which its exterior made 
to the passenger's eye. The moat which 
shut in its patchwork structures, shut ont 
nothing but a broad pasture of fine (^d. 
tiurf thinly dotted with a few magnificent . 
elms, and the prospect was barricaded 
at some distance by woodland, or termi- 
nated in the fells of dreary Dunsmoor, 
beyond which, the broad sable tower of 
Dunchurch formed the sole object. 

Tloralice sate in her private bower, 
and no ogre, captivated by the lady whom . 
he had intended for his own ravenoua 
maw; no enchanter who» guarding his 
castle with dragons and demons to others, 
made it a bower of bliss to the damsel he 
wished to ensnare, could have tonished 
a more delicious chamber than the con-^ 
centrated love of an idolizing father had 
here built for his only child. 

But the Splendours of that period, gor- 
geous as they are to the fancy and 
pleasant in delineation, are somewhat 
mcmotonous } and, though we may love 
to picture an apa^ment hung all over 
from floor to ceiling, with storied dra- 
peries, depicting 
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• '< High towen, feir templet, goodly theatrei ; 

Strong walls, rich porches, priocely palaces, 
Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres! 

Sure gates, sweet eardens, stately galleries, 
Wrought with fair pfllars, and flue imag^riei ; 

yet a higher, and indeed panunount ob- 
ject interposes between us and them. 

Most vividly have I in my mind's eye, 
at this moment, the rosewrought span- 
drils, and elaborate mouldings of that 
arched oriel ; together with the burning 
intensity of the blue and yellow and red 
which glow upon its legendary glass. 
How odorous those fresh rushes smell ! 
what gushing music does the summer 
wind breathe up that broad palisaded 
staircase, courting, through its pillared 
sides, all the sweet influence of sun and 
air, but protected by its long shelving 
roof from rain and wmd ! That massive 
cabinet, the sumptuous spoil of Agra or 
of Delhi ; and that gaudy coloured bird, 
swinging upon his gilt perch, demon- 
strate that master Anthony hath taxed 
the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, , for 
tributes to hih darling. 

But floralice herself is there, and 
monopolises both heart and eye. 

Not that high * fontange' of crimson 
and azure silk, streaming in long folds 
from her stately head, but the clear 
smooth cheek, and mijectic forehead, and 
the hair bright in its darkness, and the 
dread beauty of the glittering eye, that 
beamed beneath it ; — ^not the broad girdle 
of embroidered satin, with its sumptuous 
clasp of silver lions studded with ame- 
thysts, a gift from king Edward himself, 
— but the graceful waist it adorned; — 
not the voluminous train of blue samite, 
with its ermine border sweeping half 
across the room, but the exquisite little 
foot and ancle it disclosed, would have 
commanded your admiration, dear reader, 
— ^and even they, had you conversed with 
Floralice Monkshaw, would have retired 
before the more attractive charms of her 
mind. 

"For that same goodlie hue of white and red. 
With which the cheeks are sprinkled, shall decay; 
And those sweet rosie leaves so fairiy spread 
Up<m the lips, shall fkde and fall away 
To that they were, even to corrupted clay : 
That golden wire, those sparkling stars so bright. 
Shall turn to dust, and lose their goodly light. 

<^Bnt that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceeds, which kindleth lever's fire, 
Shall never be extinguished nor decay! 
But when the vital spirits do expire. 
Unto her native planet shall retire; . 
For it is heavenly bom, and cannot die, 
Qeittg a parcel of the purest sky/'f 

Phyllis, her fiivourite handmaiden, 
stood behind her chair, whose dark 

• Spenser's Ruins of Tini^. 
•f Spencer's Hymns. 



sculptiured back, resembling the foliated 
and feathered shrine in some old minster, 
was padded with red velvet. 

The young lady's soft white arm sup- 
ported her cheek, and by that dubious 
air, half sunshine and half gloom, in her 
contemplative countenance, you might 
divine the theme of her thoughts before 
she breathed them. 

'<No, no! good Phyllis 1 — ^it may not 
be !— often have my thoughts turned that 
way, and as often have they recoiled 
with a dismay I cannot master, as they 
encountered my father's image : trust me 
wench ! were I to adventure the measure 
thou talkest of, it would break his heart ! " 

*• Troth !" said the petted attendant, 
** it would have store of tough sinews 
and hard ribs to penetrate, before it 
reached so fitr {" 

*<I tell thee, girl!— my fli|;ht with 
Baldwin Hercey, would uncham a wild 
fiend there, that would break all down, 
were the sinews iron, and the ribs brass ! 
Oh no^ no ! I will never desert my ixx>r 
rash father !" 

'< Well ! for my part," said Phyllis, " I 
am* but a poor casuist,-— >yet I ponder 
much, whether it be worse to keep one's 
true love, niffht after night, in a dreary 
haunted wood, and all for a stigared word 
and a honeyed kiss — or, to go off with 
him at once, and so make an end. Marry, 
you oflfend the Franklin either way ! — 
And, by my goodly ! here he is, coming 
back from the meadows. Saints be good 
to us! what ails the master? he runs, 
through the gateway like a wounded 
wild boar!" 

Floralice turned excessively pale, but 
neither stirred nor spoke ; and no scared 
child ever fimcied that rawhead and 
bloody bones were clamping up the stair- 
case to its nursery, with half the dismay 
she experienced as her sire's giant strides 
ushereid him into her bower. 

She attempted to rise, on his entrance, 
but sank down trembling. 

Monkshaw's appearance vras terrific; 
but the mute meaning of his bloodshot 
eye, pale face, and bristling hair^ needed 
no other interpreter than the fatal Gim- 
mal Ring, which he silently held up be- 
fore his stricken daughter's eyes. 

Phyllis, with an involuntary impulse, 
^made two steps in advance of her young 
mistress' chair, as if to interpose between 
her and the menacing attitude of the 
grim Franklin. But Monkshaw silently 
signed to her, that she must leave the 
room : and her hesitation in obejring was 
quickly decided by the look and tone 
which accompanied the single word 
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« begone!" Phyllis Vanished like the 
ligfatnibg from a tempestuous heaven, 

Monluhaw closed and fiistened the 
narrow arched door upon her ; drew over 
it the gaudy tapestry ; and then, either 
ashamed to shew his fury, or beginning 
to mingle softer feelings 'with it in his 
daughter's presence, he deliberately drew 
near to Floralioe. 

«The grim Franklin," he said, with 
an unnaturally low and measured voice, 
somewhat like the dull prelusive moan 
of a bull, shut up by hedge and gate from 
his antagonist, *'the grim Franklin of 
Heronswood is but a lame messenger for 
a love-token,** 

He paused, Floralioe, pale as ashes» 
but mustering, with great e£fi>rt, an air 
of intrepidity to her brow, and absolutely 
governing aU exterior signs of the trepi- 
dation that sickened her very soul^— 
neither moved a limb nor uttered a word. 
" Still less," resumed Anthony, « doth 
it beseem the years and reverence of a 
lather, to convey to his child the seal of 
ker disobedience^ and the badge of his 
own dishonour !" 
<'Dear&therr 

'< I am no longer dear / I shall never 
be dear again— until death has swept 
away the toad old dotard whom his un^ 
grateful child no longer wishes to live! 
Dearf — ^g^aee a serpent in a jroung child's 
cradle, — a dove in a vulture's nest, a kid 
among a litter of wolves — ^then link mine 
with Baldwin Hercey's image in thv 
heart, and call me ' dear !' — Thou artful, 
wanton, thankless thing !" 

« I deserve not thoee epithets, and I 
disclaim them !" answered Floralioe^ 
whose naturally high spirit, trebly armed 
with long habits of deference, which, till 
that moment, her &ther had never in- 
fringed, rose at these reproaches. ^ Thank' 
less I am not ! — for if my best blood, 
poured out, could pleasure you, it should 
be shed, were there no better weapon at 
hand than this gold bodkin ! and wanionf 
— ^father, your own honourable heart, and 
your memory of her who bore me, might 
strangle that calumny ere it saw the 
light! Artful! — ^if to love excellence, 
ami yet deny myself its possession, when 
it courted my acceptance, be oH/ti^— art- 
ful at least I wfll be no loneer, for here 
I profess and vow that, barring a daugh- 
ter's duty, above all the world I love, and 
will love to my life's end. Sir Baldwiu 
Hercey !— And if my fiUher cannot esti- 
mate that filial tie, preserved inviolate 
at the expense of a life-long heart break, 
then let him beware, lest tiie freight he 
.undervalues be tossed to the waves, and 



every thing be saori^ced ( 

" Love I a well rounded period, mistress 
—and needing no (Edipus to fiodsh^it offh 
And so you dare" — the foam flew from 
Monkshaw's lips as he spoke, " you dare 
to confess a passion for this beggar of 
knighthood, this rebel to your king, this foe 
to your fether, this outlaw, this vagrant, 
—detested, bent en, skulking Hercey?' 

As old Anthony chafed and frothed 
forth this qpeech, the gorgeous collar, 
with its lion badge, of which, it has been 
diewn, he was so idolatrously proud, 
became unclasped, and fell to the floor; 
where its large golden orbs and flowers, 
gleaming with coloured jewels, formed- 
a stronff contrast to the soft modest ver- 
dure of the fresh rushes. 

^See! the very cognisance of my 
rightful prince breaks from about the 
neck, where his own anointed hands 
first placed it! well mav it scorn to deck 
the parent of so disloyfu a child !" 

" Father !" said Floralice, to whom 
this paroxysm had given time to select 
from woman's ever burnished armoury 
of wit, the fittest conduct in this emer- 
gence, ''I have heard my confessor say,- 
that twelve jewels, like these, blazed in 
Uie high priest's pectoral of old; and* 
that ei^, in its colours and glory, com- 
poeed the breastplate of judgment, Alas ! 
the lucid sapphire, the calm emerald, the 
enlightened diamond, the mijestio ame-- 
thyst, well might thus abandon the bosom 
that hath bfuiished them! Methinks 
the House of March might blush to see 
its emblematic badge so Ughtly worn !" 

Floralice stooped, as she spoke, and, 
presenting the magnificent ^rget to her* 
sire with a profbund obeisance^ stood 
before him, with her arms submissively 
fSi^lded, in humility's meekest attitudew 
But Uiere was placid peril in her eye, 
and her brow bore determination graven 
as on a tablet ; her very quietucb was 
dangerous, and Monkshaw felt it so: at 
aU events he took the collar gently 
enough ; and, turning on his heel, as if 
to re-fasten the radiant badges he strode- 
to the fkr end of the bower, and at length, 
returning to Floralice, « I am a fool !" 
he said, «but a father's folly shews ill, 
indeed, rebuked by a child's wisdom ! 
My girl!" (the grim Franklin stood full 
in front of his b^tiful daughter) « you' 
never told me an untruth, since you could 
first hsp my name; and, although you 
have disobeyed and counteracted my 
wishes, yet well I deem those lips will > 
never utter the thing they do not mean. 
Will you resign this man ; whom, as-' 
invidious to me, you should never haie^ 
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entertained; but whom, revolted from 
bis sovereign, and avoided by true men, 
— nay i interrupt me not, and the chafed 
old Man will bridle his just aqger if be 
may^-isay, my sweel^ dear Flortuice^ will 
you discquntenani^ Baldwin Hercey? 
or will you sever the links, the long, tiige 
close, the h^ht^ bright links that bind you 
to your fond and lonely parent \^* 

The grim Franklin's voice faltered, 
and he wept ; — ^yes, heavy, burning tears 
hunted each oth«r down those gauni 
cheeks,, spasmodic jsobs heaved that her- 
culean chest ; in vaij^ he dashed his 
massive. hand across his eyes, their foun- 
tains became tori^eQtd, «nd at length, 
subdued by such an earthquake of an- 
guish, as only a fond, a fiercd, and a dis- 
apppinted. father can feel, Monkliiaw 
sank 4p^n in his .daughter's dbair,. alid 
buried his fiice in his gown. 

A heart far kss afifetition^t^ than that, 
of FloralicQ.oQuld seaTtiCly have endured 
this sight, but to fier it was agony ; i^e 
threw herself about her> Other's neck;- 
covered his hard cheek and grisly haii^. 
with kisses, and dnking doveaon h&t 
knees, clasped his waist, iaid her fiiir 
cheek upon his lap, find' lavlished fm. the 
stem old man, every expression df esi- 
dearment, evi^jry assurance of uiiceaang 
love, every demonstration of isOk afieotion 
which not .only flowed from herheai^ at 
thiit moment, but bad ever been ita 
actuating principle. But not One word 
spake Floralice which eould be con- 
strued linto an ansi^'er to >Monkshaw*a 
solemn question. 

The grim Franklin's paroxysm passed 
awfiyt as rapidly as. itcame oil:; and long; 
csreFloi-alice had relaxed her caresses and 
ceased hear dulcet blandishments, (dd 
Anthony had resumed his grim, rigidity 
ofmapner.: 

, <^ It is .aU vek'y wdil," he said, looking. 
dowU'.pn tiiC; youthful Niobe that stiU: 
clasped his knees, "and I doubt thee not 
my child! StiU there is but one. teiti. 
Swear to me that this Hercey (oh ! how. 
hka name .blisters my tongue!) shalL 
henceforth, be to thee, as the roaming: 
wolf at evenibg-fall, like the ringedf 
adder basking at. noon on Dunsmoorl 
Qb Floralice ! take but one live coal off 
the .fhre that animtltes'thy fiither's breast, 
CHily say that mj/ hatreds are 'thy .hatreds,, 
itiy affections thy affections ! — *«i-— No !' 
nolvno ! I siik too much^^heait meithen^. 
my darling ! . look around, and choose !. 
cijdl frotn the rival. gardens, of both the 
factions^ be it White Rosei dr Red;.M»ay, 
the veny reddest that ever flourished from 
lOfAlk blood ; be the flow^ ever ao bftyv 



I have a high arm shall pluck it for thee ; 
be it ever so thorqiy, I have a golden 
gauntlet shall grasp it— but grant me, 
only grant the fbnd old fiither, Sxy aoienm 
oath that, whether I be alive to ban, or 
dead to haunt thee,— ^whether in pdnqr 
prosperity, or sank even below /us pity, 
-Haay, even though I dionld noyself for- 
get my enmity, and, in my dotage, beg 
thee to accept him, swear that thou wilt 
never wed Sir Baldwin Hercey !'* 

'* My father ! my father !" cried 
Floralice in the most acute distress, 
"what evil demon hath inspired this 
hitter passion?" 

" Swear !" 

<< How can you forget that Baldwin 
and your dkild have loved, ever since you 
used to poisieiiis on either knee!'* - 
- "ButawearJ" 

** And loved to fetter us with our. 
plaited ringlets !" 

'* I only ask yon to swear !" i 

" Is it nothing, then, that your own 
consent sanctioned . our affection, before 
these cruel discoirds compelled true lov9 
to lurk like treason ?" 

** You will not swear theapV , 
. << Oh ! for pity, for manhood, for -very 
nature's sake,-.-^if 3NN1 would not pluck 
the crown from your own gray hairs; if 
you would not blight the garland, only 
kept alive by tears, that Imits- up two 
iknih^py hearts, — ^recal, reeal yoiur dread* 
ful words I" 

. '* I. have nothing to substitute in their 
place," said Monkshaw,. coldly ; *< I have 
made my request,-^t is my .firsts and 
to a daughter it should be tfaekst. It is 
my only one J'* 

. " Then, said Floi^afiee, arifling from 
her suppliant attitude, " I have nothhig 
to do but to deny it, and^-" 

*^Denyit,anddie!" 
. ** Die then, -and with a wronged sire's 
malisopxupon thy head-!" reared Monk* 

i>\mvf, and hoJnding from thks chair, with 
all Lliii mad brute in liis nature unfei* 
tered, he stood in the middle of the flooft 
tjie spurned nj5jhes scaltering in all 
directions from his tranaple, whik the 
arras wavered, and the gilded gl(kss 3] look 
in the oriel, and Uie rainbow -plumed 
parrot contributed her stream to the aud^ 
den storjiij, " for by yon snercd saint I 
STVf^ar^" (and bo pointed 10 a portraiture 
of Saint Anthoiiyj whose Bceuus of 
temptation glowed, iti oofuntl^u eolours, 
upon tbe sun- clad panciii of a large-arched 
windotVj) ** by him I swear, who surely 
never wos tried by so dire tt Tisttation as 
a rebellioa'^ chQd, — I solemnly swearp and 
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wo hemea pard6n meat I keep mine oath, 
that if, in two hours henee, thy stubborn 
purpose melts not, these eyes of mine 
ahaU look on thee in life no more V* ' 

With these words Anthony Monkshaw 
strode out of the bower. Flondiee fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, and long her 
gace was strained i^on the doorway by 
which her aire had so sternly departe<^ 
although nodung but the closed tiq>estry 
met her piteous despairing look. 

Then, blinding tears gushed into her 
eyes, and, ere the furious i^oice of the 

im Franklin, rating poor Phyllis, had 
ted along the echoing cloister below, 
Floralice was in her oratory on her knees, 
numbing her golden beads with crystal 
<lrops, seyering her orisons with si^s 
Hke frankineence, but still not insensil^e 
to the consolations which demotion always 
bestows^ whether before the pall-clad 
altar of the high cathedral, or in the 
inscrutable sanctuary of ahumUed and 
suppliant heart. 

The sun-set of this eventfol day, was 
fiOGCeeded by hoarse jund wild gales, that 
roamed shrieking oyer the smooth mea^- 
^ws of Heronswood, brushed, with 
fiolemn xnoan^ through the court of the 
solitary Grange, and murmured about 
its Tenendble pmes. 

Among the majestic trees that stood 
about a bowshot from the mansion, testi- 
fying the antiquity and grandeur of the 
forest of which they were superb relics, 
the summer night-gusts swell^ with im* 
pre^ye melancholy. 

That old. and reverend grove was in« 
deed a gloomy yet attraotiye ^wt ; jqiread^ 
tng out Bitoi wide patches of yelyet sward, 
where the trefoil and the moss were 
etai^red with the yellow .tormentil; and, 
winding. its green .undulating slopes 
around single ^unkaof ccdossal a^e, it 
lost them occasionally in the> deep, still 
bbsomsiof the oaken andelmine thicket. 
. The whole place, thus diversified, re* 
oeived its last ^arm.frtun the bushes of 
goiden: gone and purple .heather, which 
oMhalang thtat htsciousodours amidst beds 
of woodsage and wild tfayme^ streamed, 
as fraoL a eensei^aspon the air, Ruined by 
the heavy wings of the night wind. 

. • 4« Paths there were many. 
Winding throogh palmy i'era and rashes fenoyi 
And ivy banks, all ^^ling pleawantiy 
To a yfide lawn ; whence onecoald only see 
8tleih^ thronging all around between the swell. 
Of tnrf MKl slanting branches : Mr bo conid tell 
The freshness of the space ot heaven above, 
Bdged round with dark tree tops, through which 

a dove 
Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would move across the blue." 

* Keat's Endymion. 



Aged and-enomidus, howeyer> as the 
trees were, they did not constitute a 
wood, except in one spot^; where either 
chance or design had left about three or 
four acres comi^etely buried in entt^pie 
shade. In ^e centre of this thicket 
expanded a little turfy ar^ swelling 
with the grass-grown fragments of a 
down-fallen ' chapN^, which, having be- 
longed to a fratemitj^ of knight templars, 
had been invcdved in their ruin. In 
front of these deserted remains, and 
protected by the burly trunk and over- 
shadowing branches of a gigantic elm, 
arose a most beautiful idtar-tomb, of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, and the most 
elaborate sculpture. The sides were en- 
riched with some score panels, contain- 
ing, in alternate niches, richly stoled 
saints, and armed warriors;- a fascia of 
armorial shields composed the massive 
and projeet&i^ cornice ; and, at the four 
an^^, boldly relieved, stood a gigantic 
Heron. 

This mighty cenotaph sustained on the 
siu-face of its ponderous slab, the effigy in 
fuU panoply of Sir Ottorick of Herons- 
wood, or «• The Bloody Templar," as he 
was called, either from the dark red co- 
lour of the freestone^ in which his helmet 
and habergeoBi were sculptured, or from 
the blushing sanguine hue of his charac* 
ter; whibh was-.in stich vile odour in 
that part of Warwickshire, that few with* 
in the; verge of-. Dunsmoor, bbt would 
hare eiticountered the black demon -him- 
self, rather than have ventured, after sun- 
set, into the vicinity' of the bloody 
templar^s tomb. 

Nearly two centuries had elapsed since 
the death of Sir Ottorick ; but tradition 
toM tiiat he spared neither man in his 
anger, iior woman in his lust : and he 
was said to have perished %nobly, at kst^ 
nnder the massive arm and kxiotty dub 
of t some village hindy whose sweetheart 
he had seduced. ^ 

The sides of this great sepulchre Mirere 
a solid foot 'in thickriess^ and the vene- 
rable elm which had stood guard; by it 
for centUrie^ suq>ended over its sculp- 
tures that foilage at once full and airy^ 
massed with sfaiHiow yet sdntillated with 
light, so pictnres^e in woodland fells. 
The monument itself had sufiered much 
from fipqilation as well as time; the 
iniages were ^eatly mlutilated; and, at 
one end, the pahdlnpg had been com- 
pWstely broken away, so as to present an 
easy entrance to the vaulty interior. 

At this tomb, silently watching die 
summer mooh a^ she streamed through 
the narh)^ vistas of the wood, or^ betoat 
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like a gilded giUejr in an oeean df clouds, 
careered above the tall black trees, — lis- 
tening to the night-gusts, that hurled 
doud upon cloud ower her car, as if to 
shut her up tor erert while the indignant 
trees, with upturned heads and agitated 
arms appealed to her in vain,— >Sir Bald- 
win Heieey stood. 

Nothing could be more simple, nor at 
the same time more graceful than bis 
costume. Fine cloth of white and azur^ 
the Lancastrian colours, composed' a 
thickly plaited. pourpoint, cut off lev^ 
with his broad shoulders, and shewing 
the bordure of a very fine shirt, above 
which his stately throat rose bare ; a red 
embossed belt tightened his waist, and 
his hose develop«l the symmetry of his 
wdl-tumed limbs. A bonnet neirly a 
quarter of an ell in height, richly purfled 
with the red roses of Lancaster, and a 
long nq>ier, with crosletted hilt, together 
with a massive gold chain twisted several 
times around his neck, completed Sir 
Baldwin's' attire, 'which imparted Vio.or- 
nament it did not tenfold derive from his 
stately stature, his vigorous form, and 
his noble countenance. 

He stood neur the broken' panel of 
the templar's tomb, in the genuine lover's 
attitude ; bis broad back leaning against 
the elm trunk, his nervous anns folded 
. pensively across his breast, and his face 
upturned to the maiden moon, that kiss- 
ed and fled, and fled and kissed again 
those large Hesperean eyes and full red 
lips, as though she thought herself at 
Latmos ; while, ever / and anon, like 
some envious pantaloon in the panto- 
mime, the ugly clouds came tumbling 
over and whirling her away. 

A stir, not of the night wind, in the 
thicket behind the ruined chapel,awaken« 
ed the young lover from his dreams at 
once. He sprang forwards from the 
chequered shade of the elm, into the 
moon-light grass, and hurrying towards 
the figure he perceived stirring in the 
opposite shade, had all but clasped to his 
bosom— Master Luke Tyler ! 
- Sir Baldwin recoiled, and not without 
reason. 

. Bepulnvet Luke's appearance always 
was, but now it really was revolting. 
Like the hideous vestiges of a conflagra- 
tion amiong the brambles and pitfaUs of 
some ill-fiivoured common, traces of the 
most outrageous passions disfigured a 
&ce unprepossessing at best. His eyes 
seemed to have burnt out with fury, and 
glimmered like ashy embers ; his cheeks 
were white and clammy ; his lips dung 
back from his teeth, like a wretch dying 



of thirst in ade8art,and lus-voieei 

to expend its last gasp in saying^ thick 

and hoarse, to Sir Baldwin, 

« Your life is beset ! the Franklin has 
found out your meetings here ; but fear 
not ! — he unll come alone, and, lttw«m»f 
though I be, it shall go hard but I will 
dirow in my odds on your behdf I" 
. <« Nay ! that Shalt thou never, my kind 
Luke! besides man, there is no need; 
trust me, my own arm can keep my head ! " 

" Triiel—but will not thy heart un- 
nerve thy arm, will it not hear the absent 
.Floralice imploring her lover to spare 
her sire.?" . ;• 

« Spare him? I tdl thee Tyler, I 
would not'scath'one hair on- that gr^ 
head were it to' win me even Floralice I 
hurt the lind old Frdnldin — tlie protec- 
tor of my boyhood? oh no, Luke ! testy 
and implacable as he now is, I would as 
soon.stnke my own fether, if he Hved !" 
. *< He will UlL thee then i Fate is not 
more unrelenting than his fury." 
'. *< Fear me not! I shall easily hdd him 
at bay: andlif JM>t, — sooher than fight 
with my old white^ieaded guardian,-* 
nith, good Luke, I shall hold it no 
shame to trust my life to my kgs !*' 

And Baldwin laughed. 

'* That shalt thou no^ if I can hamper 
Ihem !" muttered the' malignant Luke. 

"Sayestthou?" 

** Only that, wliether thou wih or no, 
my fine foolhardy friend ! — ^Luke Tyler 
shall stand by to see fair play !" 

Sir Baldwin coloured, and was abou| 
to reply with resentment; but, at that 
instant, Luke hurrie<yy ^aneed over 1^ 
shoulder, and, grasping Sir Baldwin's 
arm, had only time to breathe the single 
sentence, <* Beware! the grim FrankHn 
is upon thee !" and to retire behind the- 
templar's tomb, — ^when, like some Indian 
bufi^o, rending his way throi:^ the 
thicket, and heralding his Bpprtusdk bf 
crashing branches, ominous bdlowiags, 
and menaces of hoof and honv— die 
Franklin of Heronswood came bound* 
ing. over the turf-clad fragments of the 
chapel, and stood at the templar's monu- 
ment, absolutely incapable of articulating 
for passion. 

Whether he was invoking the Tbor 
and Woden of his Sazbn ancestry, or the 
saints of the Romish calendar, — angels 
above, or fiends below, — ^was not to be 
distinguished ; but there stood Anthony 
Monkshaw, the foaming, stamping, b^» 
lowing personification of rage. 
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THE SOLITARY GRANGE. 

BY HOKACB GUILFOKO. 

In fact, the Grim Franklin 'was fresh 
from a second ineffisctual assault upon 
the mild but immoyeable resolution of 
Floralice ; and every step of his approach 
to the Templar's Sepulchre had been 
numbered with memories of wrongs, and 
oaths of vengeance. 

Sir Baldwm*s feelings, at encountering 
the unwelcome substitute for his serene 
and heavenly Floralice, may be best 
imagined by that school-boy, who, havine 
thrust his hand into the nest, far hid 
among ground ivy and moss, under some 
deep old hedge, — feels and draws out, what 
he conceives to be the soft fledgling, and 
discovers it to be a full grown pi^ng toad. 

Soon, however, did Hercey rally his 
startled and confounded spirits ; ana, in- 
deed, there was need, for, shouting as far 
as his hoarse passionate tones would 
articulate — 

<' Rebel ! robber ! seducer ! defend thy- 
self ! for I am upon thee for the death !'* 
Monkshaw launched from the trees his 
Titan form, and brandished his huge 
steel full in front of the knight, who had 



just time to put aside the blow with his 
sheathed rapier; but that was the sole 
effort he made at self-defence. The 
next moment, he stood with his arms 
folded, his head erect, and his eyes stea- 
dily rivetted on old Anthony's glaring 
orbs, and simply said, 

** If the Franklin of Heronswood, can 
forget the laws of chivalry, he is no an- 
tagonist for Baldwin Hercey!" 

It has been said that the lunatic, in 
the very pitch of his paroxysms, quails 
before a steady eye, and a determined 
tone. 

Such undoubtedly was the first effect 
thus produced upon Anthony Monk- 
shaw : he stood transfixed in bis career 
of fury, lowered his weapon, and for a 
few moments was silent; but the glare 
of his eye might be seen in the moon- 
light from under his shaggy brow, like a 
smouldering fire in the cave which the 
bandit has just quitted. 

« Harkye, sir knight of the red rose ! " 
he at length said, and his voice trembled 
with suppressed passion, <'you may think 
you have me at a vantage ;— and, certes a 
brazen front and oily tongue are great odds 
against downright honest anger ; — ^but if 
49 
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I curb my sacred indignation, think not 
it is at thy bidding — but from very shame, 
to waste in words, a vengeance which 
should be as the dread calm before the 
thunderbolt I" 

' " I would to heaven that ill word ven- 
geance, were blotted from thy vocabu- 
kry, Franklin ! it shall have no place in 
mine." 

'* Peace ! thou whom I so loathe, that 
thy sword were more welcome to my 
heart, than thy name to my tongue ! peace, 
and thank me for one chance of life. 
Wilt swear, by this monument of my 
dead ancestor, never, by thought or word, 
further to practise on my foolish child's 
affections?" 

« Be satisfied Master Monkshaw ! I 
will take no such oath ; and, least of all, 
will I resign my pinre affection at the 
tomb of Sir Ottorick, the bloody and the 
licentious !" 

" Then is that tomb thine own !'* roared 
Monkshaw; and again, with uplifted 
glaive, he rushed on Sir Baldwin, wbo 
still abstained from drawing his rapier, 
and now retreated several paces before 
the frantic assault of Anthony. 

Luke Tyler had hitherto watched this 
encounter, ensconced behind the Tem- 
plar's monument ; it would not be easy, 
perhaps, to decypher the var^us feelings 
which conflicted in his dark spirit. 

It was almost a matter of indifference 
to him which of the two perished. 

The one had, that very day, loaded 
him with brutal insults, and even in his 
savage mood spurned and struck him ; — 
but he might ^t be won over to his views ; 
while, in the other, from whom he had 
received many kindnesses, there existed 
an insurmountable obstacle. 

In far less time, however, than we have 
written this, were the conflicting causes 
weighed and decided in Luke's mind. 

Envy of past and fear of future supe- 
riority, sank before the trampled feeling 
of raw and recent contumely; and, ere 
Hercey with his back against the great 
elm, parrying, as he might, with his 
sheathed rapier, the deadly lunges of his 
assailant, had received a second wound, 
Tyler, leaping from his lair, had planted 
his short broad dagger so unerringly in 
Monkshaw's naked neck, that the raging 
monster, in a moment, rolled heavily 
over, and could not even groan, before 
the blood, spouting in fountains from the 
lanced artery, hurried life along with its 
red cataract. 

Sir Baldwin stood utterly thunder- 
struck-emotionless, speechless,breath]ess: 
and the murderer stooped low over the 



Quivering corse as if to scrutinize the 
eparture of the vital principle from a 
frame so dreaded and so abhorred. 

When the homicide raised his face, its 
horrible ghastliness first recalled Sir 
Baldwin to a sense of his situation. 

He turned shuddering from Tyler, 
with an aversion, which not even the 
conviction that to him he owed his life, 
could entirely restrain : <* Luke, thou 
hast murdered thy kinsman !" 

*' At least I have saved him from doing 
murder — and Sir Baldwin Hercey is 
alive to^— thank me !" 

"To curse thee, to abhor thee ever- 
lastingly!" exclaimed the distracted 
young man. I am undone, undone ! all 
my prospects are darkened for ever, and 
by a false, fawning poltroon ! oh wretch, 
hast thou drawled through -life a paltry 
trail of coward vices, only to swoop at 
such gigantic villany at last ?" 

''And oh, thou of wisdom only second 
to thy courage! bearest thou so slender 
a wit, that, when the brute whose tushes 
have gored thee, lies rolling in his blood 
at thy feet, thou wouldest quarrel with 
the slayer because he broke through the 
rules of the chase ? Nay then. Sir knight I 
e'en save thyself, when thy next adver- 
sary has thee at his mercy: though 
i' faith, thou mayst seek far in Arden or 
Feldon, ere thou stumble on such another 
monster as this!" 

And, bursting with cowardly malice, 
Luke Tyler ferociously spumed the 
prostrate bulk of the dead Franklin, now 
weltering in a pool of blood I 

This was too much : and Baldwin, 
seizing the miscreant by the throat, shook 
him as if he would scatter his limbs to 
the four winds. 

** Dare to repeat that beastly outrage!*' 
he said, <*and I will brain thee against 
this sepulchre, whose bloody inhabitant 
might burst his cerements at thy unpre- 
cecbnted crime !" 

" Hold, Hercey, hold !*' exclaimed 
Luke, extricating himself wi^ difficulty, 
"or thou wilt come off worst ! thou art 
stronger than I, but remember, I bear a 
sting. And if I have done a violent deed, 
surely thou art not the man to avenge it; 
thou who but for me, wouldst have wet 
tered in his place yonder !** 

« Oh, would I had ! would God I had! 
Remorseless man, take my life too, for 
thou hast cursed it this night for ever !** 

<* Out and alas ! I little thought Luke 
Tyler's love for Baldwin Hercey was so 
slightly estimated, that thou woutdst 
spurn me when, transported by my seal* 
I had rescued thy life, at the expanse of 
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my kinsman's ! This is hard to bear !" — 
And Luke, turning away, pretended to 
be overcome with emotion. Hercey*s 
guileless heart smote him for the harsh 
return he was making to one who, at 
any rate, had interposed between him 
and destruction; and approaching the 
bloody hypocrite, he said, with tone and 
manner greatly softened, "True, true, 
Luke, I am wrong, I am ungrateful to 
upbraid thee for this terrible act ; surely 
thou didst intend my preservation, and, 
haply, but for thee, I had not lived to 
chide thee : forgive my sharp speech ; — 
But oh, man ! *tis a deed earth will not 
cover: — and then, Floralice — oh Luke 
Luke ! his idolizing Floralice !" 

" Need never know it ! — he hath treat- 
ed her like the brute he ever was : she is 
shut up in the old Solitary Grange ; and 
he left her with threats of a nunnery. — 
But see ! the lightning hath supplanted 
the pale lady moon ; and this rain will 
help to swell away the filthy puddle 
yonder. Rouse ! rouse thee, Baldwin 
Hercey, we must stow him away in the 
templar's tomb ; were he five fathom in 
the sea, he would not be so secure : and 
to-morrow we will return to arrange this 
matter finally.'* 

Baldwin felt that he would rather 
meet again old Anthony's uplifted glaive 
— or, more dreadful still, his angry ghost, 
than touch his murdered body. But 
there was no remedy. Luke's arguments 
were as resistless as sophistry could ren- 
der them. He had killed Monkshaw, at 
the critical moment, to save Hercey's 
life, and right or wrong, it was now too 
late to calculate ; so that the unfortunate 
Baldwin saw himself plunged into a sea 
of difficulties, not only without having 
the sorry privilege of reproaching the 
author of his misfortune, but also, un- 
der the hate&l conviction, that to him he 
was indebted for his very life. 

The summer tempest, which had long 
been brooding in the heavens, now burst 
forth ; and under floods of rain, lanced 
through and through by lightning shafts, 
and resoimding with the dread requiem 
of the thunder, — that &tal wood beheld 
the miserable corpse inurned within 
another's sepulchre : and there it lay, as 
grimly tranquil as the red effigy of the 
templar above, amidst an elemental up- 
roar which lasted the live-long night. 

Sir Baldwin Hercey, who, innocent as 
he was, felt himself enveloped in his as- 
sociate's mantle of guilt, followed Luke 
Tyler to his lodging at Rookby; and 
there, this ill- matched pair concerted the 
best measures to be pursued in this 
emergence. 



Loud were the exclamations^ and deep 
the murmurs, not only in the neighbour- 
hood, but even in King Edward's courts 
when day upon day, and week upon week, 
accumulating on the Grim Franklin's 
sudden and mysterious absence, without 
tidings of him in any quarter, darkened 
at length into the confirmed belief that 
he had met with foul play. Vigorous 
measures of investigation were set on 
foot, and only cut short by the insurrec- 
tion which shook the kingdom and un- 
throned the king. Breaking out almost 
simultaneously with Anthony's strange 
disappearance, this public convulsion 
soon swallowed up all minor occurences; 
and, for the time, the Grim Franklin and 
his fate vanished from men's minds and 
tongues, as completely as though he had 
never existed. 

But who shall dare to draw aside the 
veil from the hallowed affliction of the 
devoted Floralice? who shall portray 
what that affectionate spirit underwent, 
whose sorrows at this mysterious be- 
reavement, were empoisoned by the 
recollection of that violent displeasure 
under which she had parted from her 
passionate but doating parent, never to 
behold him more ? 

Amidst the early desolation of her 
grief, Floralice awaited with some impa- 
tience, the aid and consolation of the 
only person who could render them 
availing. But Sir Baldwin Hercey had 
never been seen at the Grange since the 
night on which Monkshaw disappeared. 

She expressed her astonishment to 
Master Luke, (who, by his officious 
bustle, on the occasion, had much ingra- 
tiated himself with the mourning heiress) ; 
but that discreet kinsman ventured to 
differ from her; and, for his part, thought 
it was not at all extraordinary, consider- 
ing the unhappy rupture existing so 
openly between the late Franklin and 
Sir Baldwin : and Luke even added, that 
he considered it 9 great proof of Sir 
Baldwin's delicacy, that he forbore in- 
truding upon the sorrows of Floralice, 
knowing how unhappily the late events 
must connect him in her mind with her 
father's misadventure. 

There was something in this ambigu- 
ous panegyric upon his friend, that, flow- 
ing from Luke's lips, jarred strangely on 
the heart of Floralice. 

Not that she implicated Hercey in 
the disappearance of her father, for a 
single moment : she would as soon have 
swathed a smiling infant in the cerements 
of a corpse, as have associated Baldwin 
Hercey's name with treachery or violence. 
No ! she knew him better. 
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Master Luke had now succeeded in 
partly domesticating himself at Herons- 
woo^ to which, as her nearest relation, 
Floralice bad neither scruple nor olgec- 
tlon to admit him. 

Almost the first use, however, that 
Floralice made of her accommodating 
and right trusty kinsman*s residence at 
the Solitary Grange, was to dispatch him 
with such a message as a well-bom, high 
dowered maiden might without disparage- 
ment send to a dear and intimate friend, 
whose counsel she was anxious to obtain. 

Sir Baldwin had withdrawn to the fine 
old manor-house of Redford Hall, in 
the vicinity of Warwick. 

It was the last which a long course 
of ancestral imprudence, and the civil 
spoliation consequent upon unshaken 
adherence to an unsuccessful cause, bad 
left to him of all his family estates. 

Beautifully situated on a green bank, 
rising softly from the river Leam, this 
fair relic of manorial architecture still 
stretches its long fa9ade of gables, porch, 
and oriels, beneath its massive and aged 
evergreens; and, looking over the vale 
to the castle and church of Warwick, 
still courts the evening sunlight on its 
feebly resplendent lattices, like some 
brilliant revisitings from the feelincs and 
fancies of youth, upon the dimly lighted 
musings of melancholy old age. The 
place however is best adapted to the grey 
and windy skies of autumn, or the deso- 
late stillness of winter; for June itself 
can do nothing for those thick bowers, 
where laurel, kurestinus, and box rear 
their walls of living foliage, and immense 
firs and yew-trees, piled over each other, 
blot out the very heavens with a gloom no 
sun can br^hten, and no storm destroy. 

Master Tyler sought the knight of 
Redford, amidst the plots and labyrinths 
of the quaint garden, and found him in one 
of those arbours of lilac and honeysuckle 
and sweetbriar, which Chaucer and Spen- 
ser so much delight in painting. It 
was thickly pleached with a twisted net- 
work of branches, and projected over the 
old stone wall, which marked off the 
garden from the highway. 

Hercey sate, half recumbent, on a 
thick turf seat perfectly bejewelled with 
daisies, and, at his side, slipped carelessly 
from his hand, lay an open letter. 

The slanting rays of a September sun 
fell in flakes upon his hair and cheek ; 
and danced, in little yellow stars, on the 
turf floor, as the faint zephyrs agitated 
the fragrant foliage through which they 
twinkled. 

Sir Baldwin started up on perceiving 



Master Luke, who^ having resigned to a 
menial the steed on which be had 
performed his brief travel, had vainly 
investigated the summer-hall, the dialled 
grass-plat, the shady alley, and the sunny 
margent of the old stone fountain, till at 
length be stumbled upon the arbour, his 
presence being the only token of his 
approach, 

" Thou here, Luke?" exclaimed Her- 
cey, in a peevish tone; *' I deemed not to 
see thee again so soon !" 

" Nor wished it, Baldwin Hercey, thoa 
woiUdest have said ; but to shew I can 
forgive discourtesy, even in thee— know 
I bring thee good tidings.** 

"Ay! as the raven did to the old 
witch, when he told her on what gibbet 
he had pecked out her son's eyes !" 

« Whether I be the raven or thou the 
old woman, oertes the gibbet may apply 
to both of us." 

And Luke laughed a dreary, odious 
laugh. 

Hercey coloured violently. 

" Darest thou then ? and to me? me 
who, but for certain foolish scruples, 
might free myself from misery at once, 
by delivering Uiee to the justice thou hast 
so baffled — murderer !*' 

«I thought. Sir Baldwin! we had 
agreed not to miscall each other as touch- 
ing that occurrence. In you it is scarcely 
fair ; seeing you are to reap the hanest 
thereof!" 

** Oh ! and such a harvest !— to find 
myself even in imagination stained with 
homicide, were evil enough; but that 
Floralice should be torn from me for ever 
by the untimely destruction of the sole 
obstacle that stood between us! and Mou 
the destroyer ! —Luke Tyler, thou canst 
not wonder that I hate thy very free!" 

I do not wonder, thought Luke to 
himself, as the cold cruel malice of his 
eye gloated on the moumfril amination 
of Baldwin's glowing countenance; I do 
not wonder, for of a surety the 'thing 
thou sayest^ I have €Umef You are 
indeed separated for ever ! Those high* 
flown romantic scruples of thine, will be a 
barrier more insuperable than hit abhor- 
ence! — She it for ever torn from thee ! and 
the deed was mine — mine, and my master- 
piece ! Master Tyler now spoke aloud. 

*• At any rate, Baldwin ! revile me not 
now, for it was my beautiful kinswooian 
commanded me to this unwelcome visit." 

Thereupon, Luke delivered the mes- 
sage from Floralice, and stood silent; 
devouring with his eyes the agitation of 
Sir Baldwin, as if it were food for which 
he ravened.— 
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** I toUl not see her ! I cannot — I dare 
not ! oh, pity me heaven, did ever inno- 
cent man feel so guilty !" 

" Nay ! an* thou mend not thy mood, 
'twere mere madness to present thyself 
before her. I cannot fathom thy feel- 
ings: but this I tell thee; if I, Luke 
Tyler, whose hand is still hot and red 
with its revenge, were to sit in judgment 
on thee as thou lookest now — I should 
say guilty, guilty, guilty!" 

'* Ay, and I am guilty ! Ask the 
thunderings and the lightnings of that 
dreadful night which saw me help thee 
to conceal the deed, — if I am not guilty ! 
Demand of that Red Templar, from whose 
ponderous and helmed jaws, I swear I 
heard a crashing groan mingled with the 
war of elements, — if I am not' guilty ! 
Appeal to that tomb, profaned and dis- 
turbed by our sacrilegious deposit, — ^if I 
am not guilty ! The sanctity of the in- 
violable wood, — ^the soft and innocent 
turf, loathing those strange stains, — the 
offended earth, the lamenting wind, the 
rain that reluctantly washed away the 
witness of the crime, all with one voice 
pronounce the secret burier of the wwr- 
dered, an accomplice with the murderer f *' 
<< Well ! I have done my fair cousin's 
bidding ; and I am weary of the remorse 
I do not share. What is to be my answer 
to Mistress Floralice ? '' 

" This ! " replied Hercey, putting into 
Luke's hand the open missives that lay 
on the arbour seat. 

Tyler took it ; and as he read, his guile- 
ful brow, for once, betrayed the sxu-prise 
its contents were calculated to produce. 

" Amazement ! " he exclaimed; " War- 
wlckr with his son-in-law, the young 
George of Clarence, at the head of sixty 
thousand men ? their standard raised for 
Henry of Winchester, their numbers 
daily increasing, and a decisive action 
expected imm^ately? Why this in- 
telligence might stir up the sleepers in 
yon bloody warrior's sepulchre ! " 

« Would it might awaken one at least !" 
groaned Hercey. 

« Marry, and amen ! if some obliging 
hand would put me in his place, so I 
might 'scape thy whining, Baldwin! 
Well,'*give me my commission, and let 
me begone. I have twelve miles to ride; 
and these missives of thine contain mat- 
ter to put a spur in my heel : but what 
am I to say to Mistress Monkshaw ? " 

" Say that my armour is furbished for 
limbs that never quailed under it before ! 
Say that, ere thou reachest Heronswood, 
my barb will have borne me to the field ; 
a sword without an arm to wield it, an 



helmet that hides a distracted head, and 
a breastplate that girds in a broken 
heart!" 

" Trust me I " said Master Luke, as 
he spurred his steed up the shady road 
that led beside the venerable steeple of 
Ofichurch ; " trust me, but I prosper ! 
Doth Fate smile upon the stroke of Ven- 
geance ? Courage Luke ! if the battle 
sweeps him away, another of thine in- 
sulters is removed ! Ah I but the third 
remains behind ! and her I so hate and 
love at once, that I know not which to 
follow : she hath beauty, she hath gold ; 
she hath house and land ; I must win 
her therefore, and then — ^she hath flouted, 
she hath spurned, she hath cast me off 
once, — but then let her look to herself ! 
I prosper ! I prosper ! " 

Thus soliloquising, Tyler rode furi- 
ously towards the great highway to Dun- 
church ; and as furiously must we goad 
on our pen to the period immediately 
succeeding the brief restoration of King 
Henry, and Warwick's six months' admi- 
nistration. 

We may state then, in few words, that 
Sir Baldwin Hercey, so far from fulfil- 
ling his own melancholy forebodings, had 
been received with distinguished favour 
at King Henry's, or rather Lord War- 
wick's, court ; that rich portions of his 
alienated estates had been restored to 
him ; and that, although he scrupulously 
persisted in avoiding Heronswood Hall, 
his influence with the victorious party 
had been of the last importance in pre- 
serving from confiscation the vast posses- 
sions of the old Yorkist Monkshaw, which 
had now centred in the loveliest damsel 
that ever wished well to the White Rose. 
Fickle fortune, however, soon fleeted 
from the victorious banner to the down- 
fallen crest; and the vermilion flower 
of Lancaster flagged and failed (some 
thought died) when he fell, 

" The wrinkleB of whose brows, then filled with 

blood. 
Were likened oft to kingly sepnlcbres : 
For toho lived king, hntne could dig his grave ; 
And who durst smUe when Warwick bent his 

brow?'* 

Luke Tyler, who, rich in malignity, 
was now a miser of vengeance, had, dur- 
ing the short-lived Lancastrian restora- 
tion, confined his manoeuvres to the 
humblesi and most patient cultivation of 
Mistress Floralice's favour; and endea- 
vours (often fruitless) to elude, flatter, 
baffle, or hold at bay the unconquerable 
aversion of Sir Baldwin Hercey, whose 
then flourishing state placed him equally 
above his hatred and beyond his fear. 
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But now things wore a different as- 
pect. The Red Rose was trampled down : 
staVlike, and with enhanced lustre, the 
White Rose glittered above the throne. 
Hercey was disgraced, beggared and out- 
lawed. All his hopes of the hand and 
wealth of Floralice (though higher than 
ever, if she were to be consulted) were 
now shut out for ever by his own proud 
delicacy, no mean auxiliary to hi;i horror 
of the irremediable past ! 

Justly, therefore, did Luke Tyler ap- 
prehend that, thus left without hope or 
aim. Sir Baldwin might, at length, in 
the anguish of his heart, pour out the 
intolerable load that had so long weighed 
down his conscience, and at one stroke 
reduce Luke's detestable machinations 
to dust. 

In offering once more his person and 
fortune (the latter not a little aggrandized 
by his skilful fishing in troubled waters) 
to Floralice Monl^haw, Master Tyler 
was not unduly Influenced by sanguine 
expectations of success. 

He meant it, as a kind of gracious 
overture, on his part, by which his hatred 
to Baldwin might be spared further trou- 
ble; and he himself be the consort of 
Mistress Monkshaw*s wealth, before he 
broke her heart to become its heir. Then 
Baldwin might babble if he chose ; who 
would impugn the wealthy Yorkist? 
The outlaw might impeach him if he 
durst ; who would believe a Lancastrian 
beggar ? It was in Luke's self-applaud- 
ing eyes a ready way of severing that 
gordian knot of wickedness, whose viper 
K)lds began to weary, if not to disgust 
even himself. 

When, therefore, his overtures were 
received with incredulous contempt, 
Luke Tyler adroitly shifted his ground, 
and, hiding in his vest the arrow which 
had twice pierced him, till such time as 
he could hurl it back tenfold poisoned, 
he continued to endure, and even court, 
the constrained civilities of Floralice at 
the Solitary Grange. 

But Floralice, whose intolerance of 
disguise overcame the very slight respect 
she entertained towards her indefatigable 
cousin, soon intimated to him that his 
farther residence at Hcronswood might 
be dispensed with : and thus the cowardly 
shifting villain, so long lingering on the 
very brink of his design, was, at once, 
precipitated into it. 

The spot, over which a secresy so im- 
penetrable had now brooded, for upwards 
of six months ; the spot, where the bloody 
and unblessed remains of Anthony Monk- 
shaw were concealed by the murderer and 



his involuntary accomplice, was much 
nearer the Solitary Grange than its inha- 
bitants either imagined or would have 
wished. 

From the Bloody Templar's Tomb 
there extended that uniform appendage 
to the manor-house of olden time, a 
subterraneous passage ending in a vault, 
which had a secret stair eommuuicating 
with the Great Hall at Heronswood. 

The existence of this oubliette was not 
generally known ; Luke had discovered 
it during his sojourn in the Solitary 
Grange; and Floralice had occasionally 
made use of it in her clandestine inter- 
views with Sir Baldwin. 

Of course, this place of darkness did 
not escape the general search that ensued 
on old Anthony's disappearance; but 
terror, at the dreadM character it bad 
obtained in the Grange, and its vicinity, 
rendered its investigation too harried and 
superficial for the detection of its horribk 
secret. 

Meanwhile, the ill-fated Hercey, now 
under sentence of outlawry, after wan- 
dering about in every variety of privation 
since that &tal battle, that seemed to 
enshroud the glory of Lancaster for ever, 
had returned to visit, for the last time, 
that place so identified with his happiness 
and misery, the Templar's Monument. 
He had resolved on quitting England, to 
join the shattered following of Queen 
Margaret at her father's court, and there 
to shape for himself the best way of ter- 
minating with honour a life overburthened 
with despair. 

Luke Tyler encountered Sir Baldwin 
on his return into Warwickshire, imme- 
diately after that worthy had been a second 
time scornfully rejected by Mistress 
Floralice. 

His measures being now fully matured 
in his own wicked brain, Luke put forth 
all his wit to overreach this poor broken- 
hearted young man. Bowed as he was 
by misfortune, and rendered accessible 
to the least shew of kindness, Baldwin 
communicated to Tyler all his future 
plans; the only feature of which, that 
Luke thought worthy of notice, was the 
knight's intention to do penance ^t the 
unhonoured grave of Monkshaw ; and he 
eagerly made himself acquainted with the 
very day and hour, promising to join him 
in his devotions there. 

In short, before they parted, Luke 
Tyler had so practised upon his unhappy 
companion, that Hercey more than ever 
upbraided himself for this unjustifiable 
disgust aiid aversion (as he considered it), 
which had actuated his conduct towards 
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Tyler ever since the night of Monkshaw's 
murder; he even took to himself the 
guilt of that bloodshed, in which he felt 
convinced that, but for him, Luke would 
never have embrued his hands. 

Alas ! how often does Innocence wound 
itself with imaginary imputations, while 
Wickedness hardens into unconsciousness 
of crime ! 

The day when Sir Baldwin Hercey 
was to do penance in the vault now 
arrived. 

Luke Tyler appeared, that day, with 
downcast looks before the presence of 
Floralice. He had signified his intention 
of removing his hateful presence from 
Heronswood, for ever ; and, though Flo- 
ralice felt it difficult to grieve at his de- 
parture, still his meek demeanour and 
silvery speech had succeeded in making 
her, as well as his other victim, think that 
he was too hardly used. 

Floralice even so far overcame a severity 
not natural to her, as to offer many ex- 
pressions of good-will towards her cousin 
Luke. 

This was to be their parting interview. 

'* Methinks my worthy kinsman is 
more sad than his departure from a 
hotise, so little pleasurable, can warrant?" 

" I am sadder, my dear cousin ! (whom 
I may not, alas ! call dear) — I am sadder 
than even banishment from this Eden, 
whose angel is my foe, could render me !" 

** Some rare cause, then," quoth Flo- 
ralice, with an irony she found it impos- 
sible to repress, *' hath extended Master 
Tyler's sphere of sorrow beyond him- 
self!" 

** Rare indeed ! since few bemoan the 
downfal of a rival !" 

Floralice was checked in an instant : 
her &ce became ashy pale, and then 
blood-red. Luke thought her throbbing 
bosom would have burst her velvet bo- 
dice, as he continued: 

** I have just left Sir Baldwin Her- 
cey 1" 

The lips of Floralice moved and parted, 
but no sound reached them, and, pale as 
death, she grew again. 

'< And, in such wretchedness of heart 
and form," pursued Luke, ** that little 
as I have cause to love him" 

<* Thou hast none to hate him, I wot 
well !" hoarsely murmured Floralice. 

** None ? — Would the scorn so deadly 
beautiful, from lips which have twice 
slain me, have been half so bitter, but for 
him ? — Would that eye— ^un of my life! — 
shine so coldly on my despair, but that 
Sir Baldwin Hercey claims its undivided 
rays? — What makes that cheek, which. 



when I said farewell, beamed like the 
heavens upon the halcyon's nest— now 
overcast like a summer tempest? The 
very name of Hercey ! — What over- 
balances our various fortunes, so that his 
bare foot-print, in the sand of thy court- 
yard, is dearer to thee than all the biavery 
of my sunny state ? What 9 — ^but that he 
is Baldwin Hercey, — and ** 

'* And thou, LuAe Tyler/" burst forth 
the provoked and insulted Floralice. « I 
had not thought to stoop again to talk 
like this; nor will I longer brook it I 
Thou hast dared — audacious !— to descant 
upon my preferences. Thus far then, 
hear me ! — I^ as thou hast most impu- 
dently affirmed, I do esteem Sir Baldwin 
Hercey higher th^n all the world beside, 
remember that my choice stands not so 
much between him and other men, as 
between every quality that might ennoble 
manhood, and every stain that can dis- 
grace it ! " 

And the incensed lady burst into tears 
of offended pride and wounded affection. 
Luke felt the taunt, and it steeled him 
against the tears. 

" I am ill at applying sarcasms, lady ! 
but let us part friends, and the rather as 
I shall be no longer an impediment"— 

« Insolent ! " 

" Cousin, you do me wrong ! " I am 
only sorrowful, and that makes men 
sour. But, if I had foreseen this, I would 
not have done Sir Baldwin's bidding so 
readily." 

« His bidding 1" 

** Yes ! he besought me to deliver this, 
as his parting token, to his lady love ! " 

Floralice gazed in bewildered suspense, 
as Luke, after some delay, drew from his 
bosom the superb collar of suns and roses, 
that princely badge which her father had 
so ostentatiously cherished, and which had 
never been discovered since his murder. 

'* Merciful heaven ! it is my poor fa- 
ther's worshipped and sole ornament ! 
from that he never would have parted 
while in life; oh! till now, I had some hope 
— till now, the grave seemed not to have 
closed on him! — ^but this — this mortal 
token shuts out the last feeble glimmer 
for ever ! — Oh,'good, kind Luke ! forgive, 
forgive my vehemence ; and tell me the 
meaning of this horrible enigma ! " 

" That, my sweet coz. must ask of Sir 
Baldwin Hercey ; at his hands I received 
it. How it chanced to pass from your 
sire, who cherished it so highly, to the 
man he hated most of all on earth, Mis- 
tress Floralice must judge^udge, too, 
whether Hercey's long self-exile from a 
house and heart which waited his behest, 
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be not the enigma which this gay bauble 
solves! Farewell!** 

« Stay, in mercy stay, thou man of 
power I whether for good or evil, I know 
not. Tell me but this ! sent he no mes- 
sage — no word of comfort ? ** 

" Marry ! Comfort would travel ill in 
my company, lady ! The affliction that 
shook him was deeper than I could fiu 
thom ; and the speech he employed darker 
than I could interpret. But thyself mayst 
question with him. '* 

'* I ? — Oh, excellent kinsman ! tell me 
but how — ^but where / *' 

« Nay ! of a surety—no how, and no 
where — if hit will be consulted. I war- 
rant Baldwin Hercey would rather meet 
the grand Fiend than thee, in the place 
where he now is ! '* 

•« Oh, where?" 

« Beneath the Bloody Templar's Mo- 
nument!*'— 

*' Ha!" 

** In the secret passage, under the 
meadow ; — in that airless vault, by that 
dark recess ; — ^with a mouldering corse ; 

— a murdered man ; — thy Father I 

And now, woman, if thou knowest not 
how to avenge Anthony Monkshaw*s 
murder, his kinsman does ! " 

Luke Tyler almost yelled out this 
speech with choaking rapidity ; and his 
whole appearance resembled what we 
. imagine of the great enemy, vanishing 
from the victim he has ensnared and 
ruined. He rushed out of the room, and, 
in Mother moment, his horse's hoofs were 
heard thundering through the broad- 
ribbed gateway of the solitary Grange. 

Floralice stood in that ancient cham- 
ber, like her who bent her last glance on 
the doomed cities of the Dead Sea ; the 
doomed, — but how delightful once^ and 
still how dear! 

Recollection's slow return, however, 
brought back the menaces of Tyler, and 
with them, such lively pictures of danger 
to her bosom's treasure, that the neces- 
sity of instant exertion chased the throng- 
ing shadows of horror from her brain, 
like one master-spirit controlling the 
subordinate demons. That passage ! well 
she knew it. By its dismal path had 
she sped to Sir Baldwin, when every 
other outlet from the Solitary Grange 
was closed; and the Grim Franklin 
dreamed that his deep moat and inex- 
orable gates had secured all. 

Swift as flame from vapour, Floralice 
started from her trance ; hurried on her 
cloak and hood, and darted into the so- 
lary, through whose latticed arcade the 
noon-day sun and gale were playing with 



the creepers which trdllaged its mould- 
ings, and quivering, in delicate shade- 
work, over its gaily tesselated pavement. 
She sped down the open staircase into 
the court ; congratulated herself that it 
Was empty; and then, with trembling 
eager hand, pushed open Uie massive 
door of the great halL It had never 
been used, scarcely entered since Monk- 
8haw*s murder; its air was close and 
heavy like a Viuilt, and its appearance^ 
never very cheerful at the best, was wrapt 
in that drear character of gloom and 
bereavement and solitude, which sinks 
the heart and intimidates the eye. To 
Floralice, the gorgeous but dead images 
on its arras, and the silently resplraident 
pictures in its windows, seemed too many 
witnesses in that void, abandoned room. 
Ascending the two broad steps that, tra- 
versing the upper end of the hall, formed 
the elevated platform entitled The Dais, 
Floralice entered a colossal oriel, whose 
narrow alcove opened at the head of the 
high table; and, pressing the floor in 
one of its angles, a panel, behind the 
massy court -cupboard gave way, and 
ushered her down those long steps she 
had so often trodden with far different 
feelings. In former times it was only 
the gloom of night, and the Solitary 
Grange, and the Grim Franklin she was 
leaving behind, and love and hope lent 
both light and speed to her steps; but 
now, as she quitted the fiiir healthy beam 
of day, disporting in happy colours on 
all around, with fleet stumbling in dark- 
ness, and with a heart, whose high beat- 
ings excited by the horrors she had just 
heard, were only stilled by apprehensions 
of those she anticipated, poor Floralice 
felt as though she were going down to 
her own grave — home and hope, life and 
joy, shut out from her for ever. Now, 
as with difficulty she threaded the dismal 
mazes of the souterrain, the expectation 
of the horror she was to behold, while it 
filled her soul with feelings she herself 
could not define, was inseparably mixed 
up with one ruling impulse; and that 
was, at any sacrifice, and any peril, to 
save Sir Baldwin, whom the parting 
words of Luke Tyler so darkly threats 
ened. 

That gentleman, it will be imagined, 
did not vent such words for empty air. 
He posted away to Dunchurch, laid his 
charge before the worshipful Justice 
Caxtou' — and so naturally acted the zeal 
of a man prosecuting the murder of a 
near kinsman, upon an accidental dis- 
covery of the murderer — and so artfully 
worked upon the worthy magistrate who 
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had obtained his commission under the 
White Rose, and was a personal friend 
of Anthony Monkshaw, that, before eyen- 
ing had lengthened the shadows of the 
great elm, Master Caxton, with a suffi- 
cient comitatus, approached the dreaded 
precincts of the Templar's Monument ; 
Luke himself acting as their guide 
through the fbrnudable sepulchre into 
the souterrain. 

The spectacle, which assailed their 
eyes in the vault, might well stretch to 
the utmost every feeling of horror and 
compassion — ^for there, dimly seen by the 
lamplight, stood Sir Baldwin, the image 
of unutterable woe, Floralice fainting in 
his arms, and at his feet the bloody, pu- 
trefying, and unshrouded remains of the 
murdered Monkshaw. 

We would fain hasten over this scene, 
to, which we feel our powers utterly in- 
competent; but there was one incident 
which claims to be recorded. 

At the direction of Master Tyler, 
whose wishes were implicitly followed by 
the much shocked magistrate, Floralice, 
still insensible, had been conveyed, under 
the care of her summoned attendants, 
back to Heronswood ; the sad remains of 
the once redoubtable Franklin were also 
removed to his Solitary Grange ; and Sir 
Baldwin Hercey, disarmed and strong- 
ly guarded, was escorted to Warwick, 
there to await the result of the inquest. 

Luke Tyler and the magistrate were 
the last to quit the souterrain ; they 
had arrived at the bottom of the long 
flight of steps which led upwards into 
the bloody templar's tomb. The sul- 
len swoofs of wind through the long 
passage behind them, sounded most 
appalling, and, on the damp steps, 
which they now began to ascend, the 
daylight fell in streams of silver and 
ebony — a weltering, cold, and spectral 
lustre, like the moonbeam. 

They continued the toilsome ascent, 
till the broken side of the supulchre dis- 
closed its orifice, with the green thicket 
beyond ; when, on a sudden, Luke grasp- 
ed his companion's arm convulsively. 
Master Caxton turned, and saw his face 
working with spasms, and his hair erect 
on his dewy brow ; while his eyes were 
strained upward through the opening by 
which the unwelcome daylight intruded; 
and his limbs so utterly failed him, that 
it required all the nerve of the worthy 
justice, to get him up the remaining 
steps into the open air. There Luke 
soon recovered ; recent circumstances 
easily accounted for his indisposition; 
and be himself treated it lightly, but it 



was neither light nor trifling ; for, to his 
eyes, manifest as the daylight which it 
obstructed, a Jigyre of giant stature and 
stalwart Hmbf arrayed in a tawny leathern 
jerkin, and a chcJt of russet serge, with a 
foxjivr tippet about his shoulders, a collar 
of blazing suns and roses upon his breast / 
a red morion, blackened with time stains, 
hovering over a livid, grisly haired, stony 
face, and, in his neck, the mortal gash, 
occupied the broken aperture of the 
templar's tomb. 

They passed on through the wood, 
and over the very meadow, where Tyler 
had been so grossly insulted by Monk- 
shaw. The towers of the solitary Grange 
stood in naked outline against the blue 
sky, their gaunt uncouth features mock- 
ing the ungenial umbrage of their decre- 
pid pine trees. 

At length Master Tyler and his com- 
panion reached the tower which defended 
the bridge of Heronswood Hall ; when 
a similar epilepsy, the second time, seized 
upon the conscience-stricken Luke : and 
again those dead eyes, half veiled with 
grisly hair, glared from underneath that 
dark red cap ; and again the fox fiir 
tippet and the tawny and russet clothes, 
contributed their visionary attributes, so 
horribly mocked by the phantom glories 
of the Plantagenet collar, to that angry 
apparition, whose well known figure 
needed no herald to Tyler's blood-stained 
soul. 

This time the wretched Luke was so 
far overcome, that he sank down under 
the archway, and was carried almost 
insensible to a bed chamber, followed 
by a degree of commiseration from those 
who witnessed his disorder, almost equal 
to that which they bestowed on their 
most miserable, but innocent mistress. 

The well known circumstance of the 
factionary enmity, between Anthony 
Monkshaw, and Sir Baldwin Hercey, 
combined with the discovery of the latter 
in such an extraordinary situation, by 
the dead corse of his supposed .victim, 
was backed by more than suffident false 
witness on the part of Luke Tyler, to 
overwhelm an innocent man ; even if 
that man had not been a distinguished 
object of suspicion to the government. 

Luke, partly from covetousness, and 
partly with a view to that ulterior use, 
to which at length he applied it, had, on 
the very night of the murder, carefully 
secured old Anthony's sun and rose 
collar. 

So far from his having been intrusted 
with it by Sir Baldwin, it is a question, 
whether that devoted being remembered 
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its exifltence. And, as to Floralice, Her- 
cey had not indulged his lips even with 
her name, during his last interview with 
Tyler ; and he had prepared himself for 
voluntary exile from all his affections 
and all his hopes, in calm uncomplaining 
heroism ; strong in the panoply of inno- 
cence, and consoled by feeling that Flo- 
ralice never would believe him guilty. 
But the unslumbering justice of heaven 
provided for him a happier fate. 

If Sir Baldwin had any reason to 
apprehend that Floralice's confidence in 
him was staggered upon the first break- 
ing out of this shocking affair; if in 
their most unexpected interview in the 
oubliette of the Solitary Grange, the 
agony of Floralice, at the first sight of 
her slaughtered parent, had extorted 
from her such bitter and vehement re- 
proaches against her guiltless lover, as 
to send him in proud and despairing 
silence to his dungeon at Warwick ; yet, 
to that very dungeon, did Consolation 
follow him with her balmy chalice, and 
Fortitude stood a championess sheathed 
in adamant at his side. 

Generosity*s martyr to the last, Bald- 
win resolved that the fatal truth should 
descend with him to his grave ; not only 
from a rational conviction that any 
attempt to rebut the accusation, so wel- 
come to the ruling party, and so reck- 
lessly impledged by Luke Tyler, would 
be fruitless ; but also, from a desire that 
the heart of Floralice, already so deeply 
lacerated, should not be further wounded 
by a late and unavailing proof of his 
innocence. 

As for that unhappy lady herself, — ^no 
sooner had she rallied from the conse- 
quences of that heart-scathing scene in 
the Templar's Vault, than not only her 
love, but her judgment, pronounced it 
impossible that Baldwin Hercey should 
be the miscreant he was represented by 
Luke Tyler. 

The die however was cast ; the coroner's 
verdic^ had consigned Sir Baldwin to a 
public trial for murder : any attempt at 
an interview with her devoted lover was 
on all hands impossible ; and Floralice, 
left to the only resource for the helpless, 
besieged heaven day and night with 
prayers that the guilty, and the guilty 
ahne, might be punished. 

Master Luke Tyler had, during this 
interval, greatly withdrawn himself from 
public ; which was the less remarked, as 
he was the nearest male kinsman to the 
deceased, and the principal witness for 
the impending trial. 

It was not generally known however, 



that, although he resided at the SoHtarj 
Grange, Floralice had pertinaciously re- 
fused to see him, till the day preceding 
the trial of Sir Baldwin : and of that 
interview, extorted from the mourning 
orphan by his importunity, little was 
generally divulged, save that Master Luke 
came forth from the presence of Floralice, 
a stricken and blasted roan, and that the 
leech who was hastily sunomoned to bis 
assistance, had great difficulty in restor- 
ing him. 

It did not transpire till afterwards, 
that Phyllis, who had entered the room 
upon a piercing bitter cry from her mis- 
tress, declared that in the tapestried par- 
lour, manifested by such sombre light, 
as one high casement fretted with blazon- 
ries admitted, she beheld the apparition 
of her murdered master, with aU hb 
dreadful paraphernalia, the gory gash in 
his neck, the huge red cap, the ibx fur- 
tippet, the tawny jerkin, the russet cloak, 
and the grand golden collar : he stood in 
the centre of the apartment ; his dotbes 
and face blood-bedabbled; his counte- 
nance frozen and livid ; and his right 
arm extended towards Floralice, who lay 
fiiinting on the floor. 

Whether this was, or was not, merely 
a spectral iUusion, such as the harrowing 
and exciting character of the recent trans- 
actions might very naturally produce, 
we cannot tarry to discuss. 

Certain it is, that the same power 
which took off the wheels from the 
chariots of the Egyptians, after he had 
permitted them to plunge undaunted into 
the abysm of the Red Sea, only to over- 
whelm them in more inevitable destruc- 
tion, — had now made bare bis holy arm. 

When Luke Tyler was called upon to 
give his evidence before the high court of 
justice, assembled to try this soleoon cause, 
— all his acquaintance were astonished at 
his altered appearance. His demure and 
placid demeanour was gone ; his eye roved 
to and fro round the vast hall of judg- 
ment, — from the pavement of upturned 
human faces, to the ribbed and arched 
oak ceiling ; from the gothic windows 
flaming with sun-purpled robes of prelates 
and princes, to the scarlet-mantled judge, 
and the gorgeous magnates of the county 
at his side, who had been attracted by the 
deeply pregnant interest of the cause.— 

His suit of rich mourning habiliments, 
was singularly marred by the hasty dis- 
order, in which it had been put on;— a 
neglect most striking in one, who had 
hitherto been remarkable for the precision 
of his dress. 

When, however, he was requested by 
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the judge to state what he knew of this 
dark afiair, Luke seemed completely to 
have recovered his self-possession. He 
commenced in a low, clear, and not un- 
musical voice, by expressing his regret 
at being called upon to testify against 
one> whom, till lately, he had held most 
dear. 

Some further glossing about duty to 
his kinsman, regard to public justice, 
and so forth, brought him at last to the 
commencement of his story ; the begin- 
ning of the end, as it might well be 
termed. 

" Every inducement, both natural and 
moral, my lord ! urged me to do my en- 
deavour in hunting out the perpetrators 
of this foul deed, ere these last troubles 
shook the land, and public justice veiled 
her head before domestic war. When 
the peace, for which we are now blessing 
our prosperous, happy king, had given 
men leisure to think of their own afiairs, 
my head and heart were sorely exercised 
by distracted musings upon my poor lost 
kinsman. At length, my lord ! I had a 
dream ." 

Luke had proceeded thus far, with his 
eyes obstinately bent upon the earth: 
here he raised, and directed them to- 
wards the judge, and in so doing, his 
voice was as suddenly arrested as if he 
had received a blow across his mouth ; 
he stopped, trembled, and gazed earnestly 
at the judgment-seat ; but he mustered 
efibrt to suppress his emotion, and, once 
more casting down his eyes, proceeded 
with his fictitious narrative ; but now he 
became so confused, so winding, and so 
obscure, that the judge called upon him 
to be more concise and lucid in his state- 
ments. 

Tyler's eye answered the judge's ap- 
peal ; and again a violent shudder, as of 
some suppressed sensation, that shook 
his very life within him, pervaded his 
whole frame, and he said in hurried 
tones : — 

" My lord, it is impossible for me to 
proceed, while that old man in the red 
cap is glaring and mowing at me from 
yonder lattice ! " 

He pointed upward, to a feature of 
domestic architecture very common in 
those buildings, and which I have myself 
seen at old Haddon Hall, and the castles 
af Tamworth and Naworth ; namely, a 
wide shallow lattice, of dusky greenish 
glass, high up in the lofty wall, and com- 
municating either with a chamber, a 
closet, or a gallery, on the other side; 
by the means of which, persons from 
above had the privilege of observing 



(themselves unseen) whatever was going 
on in the hall below. 

Every eye now turned, in wondering 
expectation, to the lattice, which, dull 
and dark, from its interior situation, ex- 
hibited a singular contrast to the other 
windows, whose coloured and burnished 
glass neighboured nearer to the sun. 

Nothing, however, was then discerni- 
ble beyond the gloomy panes. 

Still, many a hind there was who, 
when be talked over that day's events by 
his winter hearth, or among his com- 
panions at the sheepcote, used to affirm 
that a huge red morion, and grisly hair 
and beard, and dead staring eyes, and 
hollow, stony jaws, were to be traced on 
the other side of that umbered lattice. 

The trial proceeded: matters, how- 
ever, seemed to grow more hopelessly 
confounded with Master Tyler. He no 
longer pursued his story with downcast 
eyes, but darted them hither and thither, 
like lightning, as at first. Rambling, 
too, and incoherent was his talk. 

Nothing but the vital importance of 
his evidence, and compassion for his 
emotion (which was only too charitably 
interpreted), would have induced the 
court to listen to him. 

When the rose and sun collar, was 
produced, and Luke was asked if he 
knew it, 

" Ay, well enough, well enough, I 
know it ! " 

" Had he seen Master Anthony Monk- 
shaw wear it ? " 

" Have I seen him wear it ? shame, 
shame, my lord ! why do you ask me 9 
do you not see he is wearing it now ? 
What mockery is this, to bewilder a 
man's brains already crazed with sorrow ? 
Ask himself all about it : he is at your 
side, and he can tell you I — nay ! do not 
whisper with him ! — beware your ermine, 
my lord judge ! the Franklin's throat 
hath bloodied his old fox fur ; — faugh ! 
— see now ! — faugh ! — how it has smirched 
your tippet ! — ah, hah ! the judge him- 
self bloody ! nay, then, good night to 
justice! she ought to 'be spotless, they 
say." 

The presiding judge, together with 
the whole range of magnates on the 
bench, arose in the utmost consternation, 
but amidst a breathless hush in that ap- 
palled assembly, the frantic man pro- 
ceeded. 

'* No ! no ! believe him not, he hath a 
favour to the prisoner ! Sir Baldwin hath 
bought him off ! he will say anything — 
he will say, — hush ! what does he say? — 
False, false, lord judge ! — I did not strike 
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the blow — ^it was not murder, — it was in 
self defence — it was for my friend, it was 
not, noty not murder !" 

Terrific was the energy with which 
Luke uttered the word murder ; and it 
was on his lips, when he fell backward in 
strong convidsions. 

What eye, that turned from this 
heayen-smitten wretch, to the fettered 
prisoner, could fail of admitting the con- 
viction of his innocence into the inmost 
heart ! 

Baldwin's own sorrows, his own im- 
pending doom, were all lost in unfeigned 
commiseration for agonies himself could 
never experience. 

Beauty is, in itself^ a more powerful 
advocate with us than we often choose 
to acknowledge ! when conbined with 
worth, it becomes truly powerful ; but 
when exhibited in the person of a gene- 
rous, uncomplaining, innocent sufferer, it 
is irresistible ; — you would clasp it to your 
heart, — ^you would lay your life at its 
feet. 

Among the haughty magnates on the 
judgment seat. Sir Baldwin Hercey had 
distinguished many, the bitterest antago- 
nists of his political opinions ; but when, 
on the removal of the dying Luke, — Sir 
Baldwin*s manly and modest narrative 
was heard, — not even the judge himself 
was more forward in descending from bis 
state, to congratulate the knight on his 
acquittal, — ^than those noble champions 
of the White Rose, to clasp the right 
hand of a calumniated and high-minded 
adversary. 

Why more words ? 

Luke Tyler expired in frantic out- 
pourings of remorse. The outlaw was 
restored : on many a rich manor did the 
golden coffers of the lady Floralice Hercey 
rebuild the ruined mansions with ten- 
fold magnificence. Heronswood Hall 
was abandoned to ivy and jillyflowers, 
and thieves and gypsies; and to this 
4ay the peasantry affirm that the red cap 
of old Anthony Monkshaw, may be seen 
in twilight, glooming over bis grey locks, 
and staring eyes, from the hollow and 
melancholy window frames of The Soli- 
tary Orange, 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 

Under this very « catching title," Mr. 
Washington Irving gives us a good deal 
of gossip about Sir W. Scott and Lord 
Byron. There is a clap-trap in this 
which is quite unworthy a writer of Mr. 



Irving's reputation ; but it has no doubt 
served the purpose of both author and 
publisher, and as the book contains plenty 
of exiractable matter, the rev i ewers have 
of course been lavidi in their praises. 
By the bye, we wish to know why Ab- 
botsfi>rd stands before Newstead: does 
Mr. Irving consider Sir Walter the 
greater genius ? if so^ we believe he will 
not find many Englishman, or foreigners, 
of the same opinion. There is more ex- 
quisite sentiment in a stanza of Don Juan, 
than in three volumes of Scott, (admirers 
as we are of nearly all that he has written) ; 
not that we commend Don Juan as a 
poem, or reoonomend it to the perusal of 
our children ; we merely mention it be- 
cause we consider it to contain passages 
far surpassing those which have b^ 
lauded in <' Childe Harold." But to re- 
turn to the work which has led us into 
these remarks : it contains many anecdotes 
of Scott and Byron, which will doubtless 
be read with interest; and as the book 
registers no friendly scandal, we hope to 
find that it has obtained a favourable 
reception from the lovers of this kind of 
gossip. The following passage is taken 
from the paper entitled '* Lake Lemon 
and its associations.'* 

** The morning after my arrival at the 
inn, which is placed (a little distance 
from Geneva)on the margin of the lake, I 
crossed to the house which Byron inhabit- 
ed, and which is almost exactly opposite. 
The day was calm but gloomy, the waters 
almost without a ripple. Arrived at the 
opposite shore, you ascend, by a some- 
what rude and steep ascent, to a small 
village, winding round which, you come 
upon the gates of the house. On the 
right-hand side of the road, as you thus 
enter, is a vineyard, in which, at that 
time, the grapes hung ripe and clustering. 
Within the gates are some three or four 
trees, ranged in an avenue. Descending 
a few steps, you see in a small court be- 
fore the door, a rude fountain ; it was 
then dried -Qp— the waters had ceased to 
play. On either side is a small garden 
branching from the court, and by the 
door are rough stone seats. You enter a 
small hall, and, thence, an ^artment 
containing three rooms. The principal 
one is charming, — long, and of an oval 
shape, with carved wainscoting^the 
windows on three sides of the room com- 
mand the most beautiful views of Geneva, 
the lake, and its opposite shores. They 
open upon a terrace paved with stone; 
on that terrace how often he must have 
< watched with wistful eyes the setting 
sun ! ' It was here that he was in ripest 
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maturity of his genius— in the most 
Interestmg epoch of his life. He had 
passed the bridge that severed him from 
his country, but the bridge was not yet 
broken down. He had not yet been 
enervated by the soft south. His luxuries 
were still of the intellect — his sensualism 
was yet of nature — his mind had not 
faded from its youthfiilness and vigour — 
his was yet the season of hope rather than 
of performance, and the world dreamt 
more of what he would be than what he 
had been. 

** His works (the Paris edition) were 
on the table. Himself was everywhere ! 
Near to this room is a smaller cabinet, 
very simply and rudely furnished. On 
one side, in a recess, is a bed,— on the 
other, a door communicates with a dress- 
ing-room. Here, I was told, he was 
chiefly accustomed to write. And what 
works? * Manfired,* and the most beauti- 
ful stanzas of the third canto of < Childe 
Harold,* rush at once upon our memory. 
You now ascend the stairs, and pass a 
passage, at the end of which is a window, 
commanding a superb view of the Lake. 
The passage is hung with some curious 
but wretched portraits. Francis I., Diana 
of Poitiers, and Julius Scaliger among 
the rest. You now enter his bed-room. 
Nothing can be more homely than the 
furniture ; the bed is in a recess, and in 
one corner an old walnut-tree bureau, 
where you may still see written over some 
of the compartments, ' Letters of Lady 
B .' His imaginary life vanishes be- 
fore this simple label ; and all the weari- 
ness, and all the disappointment of his 
real domestic life, come sadly upon you. 
You recal the nine executions in one 
year — the annoyance and the bickering, 
and the estrangement, and the gossip 
scandal of the world, and the ^< Broken 
Household Gods.* Med may moralize 
as they will, but misfortunes cause error, 
and atone for it.** 



NOTES OF A READER. 

AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 

Each day reduced, in rapid strides, the 
span of our voyage, and we began to 
think of other and different scenes. The 
Venus was putting on her holiday attire; 
her suit of sails were changed, her top- 
masts were scraped and fresh greased, 
her rigging set up and newly " rattled 
down,** and her sides were in course of 
painting, while she pursued her impetu- 
ous course, at the rate of eight miles in 
the hour, through the yielding waters. 
Gracious heavens ! what sound is 



that ! The ship heels to the wind, and 
the curling waters in her wake define, by 
a circuitous trail, a deviation from her 
course. The captain's voice is hurried 
and imperative, and the confusion on 
deck breaks an urgent and a desperate 
cause. 

We hastened from the cabin as soon 
as we could recover ourselves from the 
leeward part of it, where we had been 
suddenly conveyed by the heeling of the 
vessel. The crew were collected at the 
after part of the quarter-deck, hastily 
preparing one of the quarter-boats : every 
thing indicated consternation and alarm. 

** Cut away, my lads! — stand by to 
pump in,** exclaimed Captain Dove. 

A heavy, deep-drawn sigh called our 
attention in a different direction — it was 
Mrs. Ghumbs on her feet, 

** Dear me ! what a shocking thing !**• 
she exclaimed, as we exchanged a hasty 
and inquiring look, and some big round 
drops started at the moment from her 
eyes ; " I fear there's no chance !'* 

" Lower away handsomely,** continued 
the captain ; and the boat descended to 
the surface with six of the crew. " Now 
then, my lads, pull away! — starboard 
your helm — there, straight as you go ;** 
and every eye was directed to one point, 
every heart throbbing responsive to the 
sound of the oars, and the rocking mo- 
tion of the boatmen. 

The ship had been brought round 
suddenly, and without preparation, the 
moment the cries of two men, who had 
suddenly fallen overboard, called atten- 
tion to their situation ; but so great was 
her velocity, with all sail set going be- 
fore the wind, that by the time her pro- 
gress was stopped, their heads were 
scarce to be seen at the opposite point of 
a semi-circle of dead water, which marked 
the course she had taken, and the inter- 
vening waves occasionally hid them from 
o»r view. The men in the boat, being 
so much nearer the surface, could not 
behold even the heads of their unfortu- 
nate shipmates : they pulled towards the 
spot by conjecture, or by the direction 
given to them by the captain at starting ; 
and we continued to watch their progress 
with intense anxiety, and with appre- 
hension that the objects of our solicitude 
would be exhausted before assistance 
could be afforded them. 

There are times when all the faculties 
of the human soul seem to assume a co- 
ordinate rank, and to converge, to con- 
centrate, and interfuse one with another, 
as if in unison of purpose to produce one 
great effort, one intense and indivisible 
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feeling; no matter whether of hope or 
fear, joy or sorrow, love or hatred, as 
each -in turn may require the co-opera- 
tion of the whole, or when all, save one, 
become so paralysed or subordinate in 
action, that we cease to be under their 
respective influence. It was thus we 
stood assembled together on the deck, 
scarce conscious of each other's presence, 
all absorbed by one feeling, all intent on 
one purpose : the sails were left flapping 
in the wind, and the wind whistled 
mournfully through the ri^ng, as if 
parforming a dirge over the departed. 
At length doubts were entertained whe- 
ther the heads of the unfortunate seamen 
were yet to be seen : ** I can only see 
one^* exclaimed Captain Dove, who had 
stationed himself on the mizen rigging, 
to have a more extensive view, <' and the 
boat b approaching the spot ; it is now 
pulling in a different direction." 

« Oh ! I fear it's too late," observed 
Mrs. Glumbs. 

*'' It turns again," continued the cap* 
tain, ** and now stops." 

•* They have got them, they are taking 
them into the boat," said one of the 
crew. 

It was evident they were not pulling, 
and that some were standing up, but we 
could not discern their motions distinct- 
ly : they resumed their seats, and pulled 
towards the ship — Captain Dove de- 
scended to the deck. 

Hope and fear contended for the mas- 
tery over us, as the boat approached. 
We could not see the sufferers, but they 
were probably at the bottom of the boat, 
exhausted, perhaps insensible. 

•* Yes, there is one!" exclaimed Trip- 
tolemus, ** I see his head ! " 

" It's Vernon, then, no doubt," said 
one of the crew ; " he is the best swim- 
mer, and poor WentwortKs gone." 

The boat came alongside — we looked 
into it, but no one spoke — the ladies 
descended mournfully to the cabin : 
Charles Vernon and Wentworth were 
not of this life — the hat of the former 
was all that was found. 

" And could you see nothing of them ?" 
inquired Captain Dove, when the crew 
came on deck. " We saw one of them 
for some time, but when we got to the 
spot he had disappeared, and the water 
was the colour of blood : at that moment 
we thought we saw him again above 
water ; but it was the back fin of one 
of the largest sharks I ever beheld, and 
we afterwards saw three of them." 

"Poor fellows!" exclaimed Captain 
Dove, with emotion ; « poor fellows ! " 



be repeated to himself, as he walked to 
the opposite gangway. For a few mo- 
ments he was absorbed, in painful reflec- 
tion, he passed the fingers of his right 
hand across his eyelids as he resumed his 
station at the quarter-deck, and he gave 
orders to make sail, with a dispirited and 
oppressed heart. 

The two sufferers had been employed 
painting the sides of the ship, and a 
plank, which formed a moving stage, was 
suspended overboard by two ropes at the 
extremities of it, for them to stand on. 
Vernon had been on deck, and returning 
to his duty full of life and animation, he 
jumped with boyish gaiety on the fragile 
board, and severed it in two. 



THE WHALE FISHERT. 

If, among the perilous and adven- 
turous occupations of a sea-life, there is 
one requiring more energy, activity, 
skill, courage, and patient endurance 
than another, it is when man, in a fragile 
skiff, comparatively a nutshell, defies and 
attacks in his own element the mighty 
monarch of the ocean, one of the fiercest 
and most active of all the finny tribes, 
the sperm whale. This enormous crea- 
ture, as much a fish of prey as the shark, 
measures nearly eighty feet in length, 
and from thirty to forty in circumference ; 
the head, shaped like a huge box rounded 
at the corners, and rising a little towards 
the neck, in some species forming nearly- 
one- third of the whole. The tail, moved 
with as much facility as the whip of a 
wagoner, b horizontal, and from eighteen 
to twenty-four feet in breadth ; while a 
tremendous lower jaw, from twenty-five 
to thirty in length, thickly studded with 
conical, curved teeth, ten or twelve inches 
long, is moved as adroitly as the tail, and 
both, when running on his side, with a 
power that wotild crush a ship, and a 
noise like thunder. To these irresistible 
faculties he possesses the agility of the 
salmon, leaping from the water, and — 
as the instance of the unfortunate Ame- 
rican South-seaman in 1821 — falling on 
the decks of ships with a weight capable 
of shattering or sinking the largest. This 
redoubtable animal wars not only with 
many other fish, but with some of the 
more peaceable of its own species, pur- 
suing, attacking, and with its long ^arp 
teeth, tearing the flesh from the carcasses 
of many of the whale-tribe. 

The ships employed in this trade to 
the South Seas sail at all seasons ; they 
require to be in good repair, newly cop- 
pered, with three years* provisions of the 
best quality, and a libertd supply of sails. 
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rigging, sea-stores, and antiscorbutics, 
the success of the voy^e often depend- 
lag on their ability to keep at sea. 

The coast of Peru and Galapagos 
Islands were, until lately, the great re- 
sort of these fish ; but, with a singular in- 
stinct, they have abandoned those shores, 
and taken to the coast of Japan, the 
Feejee, Navigation Islands, and the In- 
dian Ocean. During the passage out, 
the crews, from thirty to thirty-five, ac- 
cording to the number of boats in each 
vessel, are employed in preparing the 
latter and their gear; for, on entering 
the trade winds, or even off the Western 
Islands, sperm whales may be ;net with. 
The boats are usually from twenty-three 
to twenty-eight feet long ; sharp at both 
ends, like a canoe, with six men, five 
rowers and a steersman, and capable of 
carrying seven or eight hundred weight 
of whale- line and other materials. The 
instruments of attack, are the harpoon 
with a barbed prong, and a lance. Look- 
outs are placed at the mast-head; and 
when a fish is seen, it is made known to 
the deck by the cry of " Town oh ! '* 
** Where away ? " is the demand, which 
is answered by denoting the quarter it is 
in. The course of the ship is directed 
towards it, and the boats prepared for 
lowering ; when near, they are off in an 
instant, and skim the sea with the fleet- 
ness of the dolphin. On approaching 
the fish, gpreat precaution is necessary, 
generally pulling up in her wake until 
near, but steering clear of the sweep of 
the tail until abreast of the shoulder or 
fin, and then closing, the harpoon is* 
struck before the hump, at the moment, 
if possible, when the animal is diving, 
the skin being at that moment more 
tight. When this is done, the boat is 
sheered off, clear of the convulsive play 
of the tail, which is thrown about with 
great violence, with a tremendous noise, 
and lashing the sea into a perfect foam. 
She now either sets off at full speed, or 
« sounds,*' that is, goes perpendicularly 
down. In the former case the boat is 
towed behind at a tremendous rate, the 
people sitting perfectly still, as the least 
motion would risk the loss of the boat 
and all on board ; in the latter, the line 
must be veered unchecked around the 
loggerhead, a round piece of wood, ten 
inches in diameter, fixed in the stern of 
the boat — this operation requiring much 
skill, is not the least dangerous. If the 
fish is large, a signal is made by tossing 
up an oar or hoisting a flag, when a second 
boat comes with more line to bend on in 
case of need. After a time, the animal 



eomes again to the surface, blowing and 
spouting up the water many yards, which 
at a distance looks like smoke. A fresh 
attack is now made, the boat already fast 
hauling alongside, and with a lance nine 
feet in length, including pole, com- 
mencing to probe her between the ribs, 
after each thrust withdrawing the instru- 
ment. She now begins to spout blood ; 
the water, and sometimes the men and 
boats, being covered with it, all the time 
cutting or dipping her tail, to the great 
danger of the boats, which require much 
management to keep them clear. In 
the last convulsive agonies, she runs 
round on her side in a circle, clashing 
her lower jaw, and shortly after turns 
up, and generally dies with her head to- 
wards the sun. She is then towed along- 
side, secured, and the ceremony of cut- 
ting-in is commenced. 



MARTIN WERNER. 

A SKETCH. 

The shades of evening were beginning 
to creep darkly over the surrounding 
objects, ere Martin Werner laid down 
his brushes and palette. His easel was 
placed so a& to catch every ray of light 
from the solitary window that illuminated 
the room in which he sat. He had been 
working all the day to finish his picture, 
and it was with a heavy sigh that he now 
desisted. But the sigh was not one of 
despair, for his nature was sanguine, and 
there was a buoyancy in his soul that had 
never yet deserted him. This might 
have resulted from the consciousness of a 
genius that must either at the present or 
a future time, find its reward in the ap- 
plause of thousands ; or it might be only 
the light-heartedness of youth and health. 
But certainly, to look at himself and his 
abode, most persons would have said that 
Martin Werner had great cause for 
melancholy. The apartment was large 
and cold, but he consoled himself by say- 
ing that he could not complain of having 
no room to work in ; and though the 
window would not open to admit air as 
well as the yellowish light by which the 
painter worked, yet draughts poured in 
from every direction, which, he said, kept 
up a constant circulation of fresh air. No 
fire cast a cheerful glow over the desolate 
region, and the corner opposite to the 
empty grate was occupied by a lowly 
bed, beside which stood a laige chest, 
containing the painter's wardrobe. Mar- 
tin Werner had laid aside his colours, and , 
was carefully searching for something 
that lay at the bottom of this chest. At 
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length, he draj^ed forth the object, and 
proceeded to the window to examine its 
contents. It was a leathern purse, and 
from it he drew — carefully wrapped in 
paper to preserve its lustre — a shining 
coin. In a happier hour he had been 
attracted by its brightness, and had de- 
termined never to part with it. But 
now the hand of stem necessity was held 
forth ; he had tasted no food all day. 
He gazed upon it, and, for a moment, 
a tear dimmed his eye ; for it recalled 
distinctly his mother, in her distant home; 
his brothers, tossing on the fickle and 
deceitful waves; and his sisters, even 
now, perhaps, thinking how their bro- 
ther's pictures would be admired and 
gazed at in the great city. The whole 
course of his life passed as in a dream 
before him. Again he was in the cottage 
home which had sheltered his infancy ; 
again he heard the shouts of the happy 
urchins who had been his playmates ; 
again he wandered from them, and stood 
alone with nature — the blue vault above 
and the lovely earth beneath ; he heard 
the gurgling of the thousand streamlets — 
the roar of the distant ocean~>-the songs 
of the wild birds — and high overhead the 
lark, the sweetest songster of them all, 
sending forth its notes, distinct and clear. 

" I cannot part with it," he said, un- 
consciously aloud ; '< surely such a dream 
of happiness is worth starving for. Be- 
sides, my picture will be finished to- 
morrow, and I can wait till then." 

With this heroic resolution be replaced 
his treasure ; and folding his arms, he 
stood at the window, whistling one of the 
plaintive little airs of his country. Group 
on group of chimneys, of all shapes and 
sizes, formed the most prominent feature 
in the landscape before him ; and houses, 
with flat roofs and steep roofe, a strange 
heterogeneous mass of buildings, through 
which the eye in vain wandered for some 
pleasing object on which to rest. Among 
them, however, our artist's imagination 
went to work. Lofty domes and stately 
palaces arose at the waving of the magic 
wand of his fancy — forms of beauty and 
lovelinesss, wandering amid gardens of 
luxury and delight, while angel messen- 
gers bore peace and happiness to their 
solitude. From these visionsof bliss he 
turned to the destruction of worlds and 
empires, and the awful depths of the in- 
fernal regions — the gigantic billows over- 
hanging the shuddering group of devoted 
wretches collected on a rock during the 
great deluge, or the conflagration of 
mcgestic cities, doomed by the will of 
heaven to destruction. 



Again his dreams were painfully in- 
terrupted by the pan^ of hunger; he 
thought that sleep might lull him into 
insensibility to them, and stretched him- 
self on his bed. But sleep came not ; 
and, after tossing about for some time, 
he started up and sought, through se- 
veral streets, the shop of a baker. One 
he at last espied, and hastily entered. 
The shopkeeper cast a suspicious eye 
upon his customer ; for his clothes were 
not so new as they had been, and were, 
besides, covered with divers spots and 
patches of paint, which did not, by any 
means, add to the gentility of his ap- 
pearance. Our artist demanded a loaf, 
in payment whereof he laid down his 
last bright coin. The baker took it, 
scrutinized it, turned it over and over, 
then dashed it violently against the 
board, and declared it a counterfeit. 

"A counterfeit," exclaimed thepainter^ 
dismally. But fearing that his tone and 
look might betray his circumstances, he 
added carelessly, at the same time laying 
down the coveted loaf, '* well, it's of no 
consequence ; I don't happen to have 
another with me now : good night, sir." 
. Affecting an independent swagger, he 
left the shop, and 'hastened down the 
street; but, had he looked back, he would 
have seen the sharp face of the baker 
peering after him, as he muttered to 
himself, " You don't happen to have any 
more with you, sir, now ? Ay, ay, you're 
a pretty scamp, I warrant you ; and I shall 
look twice at your money if ever you 
come to my shop again." 

Martin Werner hastened home. Till 
that hour he had not known absolute want, 
and even his buoyant spirits threatened 
to desert him at the approach of grim 
penury. Once more he ransacked his 
chest, for in one comer he remembered 
to have seen a crust. He found it; it 
was mouldy, and covered with dust ; but 
he shook that off, find ate it with a keen 
relish ; then got into bed, and slept more 
soundly than he who had supped upon 
all the delicacies that wealth could pro- 
cure. 

The morning sun was shining brightly 
upon him. through the window, when he 
awoke. He leaped from his bed> ex- 
claiming, as he hastily dressed himsd^ 
<* The crisis of my adversity is past ! 
The sun shines guly on my morning's 
work; I will take it for an omen — a 
prognostic of brighter days to come !** 

Under these ^vourable auspices be 
finished his picture; and we need not 
tell how rapidly he rose to £une. 
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CARDINAL PETRALIA. 

(Ftyr the Parterre,) 
Chap. I. 

THE CONFERENCE. 

Cardinal Petralia, a Sicilian by birth, 
and a Franciscan, had for a long course 
of years inhabited the convent of Saint 
Francis of Assisi. Although a prince of 
the church » and high penitentiary, high 
casuist, and first confessor of Christianity, 
he led the life of a monk. A cell, fur- 
nished with all the severity of the order, 
and an apartment equally simple, com^ 
posed all his rooms. He was as the 
good angel of the Trastenerins, so libe- 
rally his hand scattered its bounties 
amongst them ; and the holiness of his 
life was proverbial. 

But his fiime was not confined to such 
narrow limits; it extended beyond the 
walls of Rome. The rumour of his vast 
acquirements and great piety had spread 
so far, that the highest personages, even 
kings, every day consulted him upon 
difficult questions of morality and Chris- 
tian discipline. A judge supreme^ and 



without appeal in all cases of conscience 
in Catholicism, his decrees had the 
strength of laws, and were received every 
where as oracles inspired by God. 

Emulous to have so great a saint for 
confessor, sovereigns had often, though 
unavailingly, invited him to their courts ; 
but he invariably declined the direction 
oi royal consciences, saying with Jesus, 
that he was sent only to the lowly. His 
profound humility but increased his re- 
nown, and his glory beamed from the 
depth of the obscure Trastenerin con- 
vent, like the sun from the height of 
heaven, to spread over both worlds. 

The cardinal had the high square fore- 
head, black deep-set eyes, strait nose, 
and perfectly oval face, with that dignity 
of exterior, indicating the Greek or Si- 
cilian origin ; for Sicily is the offspring 
of Greece, and despite invasions, and 
foreign conquests, has preserved herself 
more Greek, peihaps, than the mother 
country. His beard and hair were white, 
his eye-brows retained their sable hue, 
which rare phenomenon imprinted on 
his physiognomy a singular character of 
strength and energy. 

This was not, however, its habitual 
expression. In repose, his countenance 
50 
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had a tranquillity, a seraphie quietude ; 
his features had eren an oriental power 
of immobility, recalling by its perma- 
nence the ecstatic contemplations of the 
Chinese bonze and Indian fequir. Per- 
haps an eye skilled in the analysis of the 
human countenance, might have read 
many hidden things on that inert and 
passive fiice : for, furrowed leas by years 
than thought, his wrinkles seemed to tell 
that griefe and conflicts had bfeen known 
to his deep and unfathomable spirit. But 
common observers see not so much. Tall 
and well formed, his long monastic robe 
still increased the imposing dignity of bis 
bland and placid appearance. 

Such was the individual who now pur- 
sued his way to the Marian Mount, 
whither be had invited to a private con« 
ference Anselm, a young Rcnian, of ex- 
ceeding popularity amongst the lower 
orders. When the cardinal resehed the 
appointed place of meetings Anaelm was 
already there. 

*' You are,'* said the cardinal to him 
at once, without prefiMory observations, 
** the individual whom I most esteem in 
the world : the confidence I am going to 
place in you, will prove thb better than 
any protestations. It is the story of my 
life that I am going to relate. I shall 
lay my heart bare before you, and reveal 
things which no eye has penetrated, no ear 
heard, and which my lips will pronounce 
to-day for the first and last time ; bosom 
secrets, which have slumbered in my soul 
for fijrty years. Listen to me, then : I ask 
but one favour ; it is that you will not 
interrupt me. This is no discussion, it 
is a narrative ; and to make it, I have 
need of your passive attention, and all 
my own self-collection." 

Seated on the mountain turf, Anselm 
was mute with surprise and attention. 
The cardinal collected himself for a mo- 
ment, as if to gather strength to accom- 
plish hi^ energetic resolution ; he rose, 
and paced beneath the cypress with hur- 
ried tread, then tranquillized, reseated 
himself by the side of Anselm, and com- 
menced as follows, with a strong and dis* 
tinct voice. 

« You know that I am a Sicilian, but 
you do not know that I am the ba^^rd 
of a valet. Bom in shame and obscurity, 
I was educated in a Foundling Hospital. 
I shall not recal my early days; I re- 
member only that I was accused of ob- 
stinacy and paanoo, and was beaten, and 
that I was reared with contenq>t and 
brutality » with the rest of my companions 
in misfortune. At sixteen I was made 
a valet. I lived two yean with a noble- 



man of Pdermo, wha« my office was to 
stand at table behind his chaur, and in the 
street bdiind his carriage. Quarrelsome^ 
insubordinate, and a gamblor, for two 
years I lived the d^rading life of the 
ante-chamber. At length, for some con- 
duct displeasmg to the msjor-domo of • 
the mansion, whose fevourite I had in- 
gratiated myself with, I was ignomini- 
ously driven from the house. 

*< Behold me then at eighteen years of 
age^ alone in the world, pacing the street 
with ten duoits in my pocket. I had a 
taste for the romantic, and was fluent of 
speech ; I became a comedian. The 
young head of a wretched strolling com- 
pany, I wandered two years through 
SicUy, acting plays in bams and tavams. 
Weary of this life, I entered into a r^- 
ment garrisoned at Syracuse. The bar- 
racks were intolerable to me, and at the 
expiration of three months I deserted, to 
escape the degradation of corporal puni^- 
ment. 

'<! fled to a distance and remained 
for six months concealed in the barren 
mountains of Madonia, sleeping on trees 
and in caves, and living upon wild fiitits, 
and milk stolen at night from the cattle 
in the folds. 

" Solitude led me to reflection. My 
wandering life became more insupport- 
able to me as winter approached, and with 
it snow, rain, and hunger. 

" Disgusted with thus vagabondizing 
amongst the mountains, I began seriously 
to think of returning to the cities^ and 
again filling some social situation. 

*< Oh ! many times, when from the 
heights of the Madonian, I saw some dis- 
tant steeple glittering beneath, did I 
bitterly exclaim, was there then no room 
for me in those brilliant cities? Was I 
banished from the femily of humanity ? 
I felt the secret workings of those un- 
known germs that required for their de> 
velopment the fertilizing sun of society. 

" Solitude was hatefuJ to me* I wan- 
dered for whole days amongst the rocks 
and forests, braring a thousand times 
dangers and suprises, to see, were it only 
at a distance, the fkce of a man. An 
irresistible impulse impelled me to the 
world; and when dread of the punish- 
ment that awaited me, and horror of the 
galleys drove me back to the desert, the 
return to myself was frightful ; in my 
melancholy I could have cursed heaven 
and earth ; in my despair I was ready to 
throw myself from the precipices. 

** If I resisted these impulses to suidde, 
that seemed to court me from the depth 
of the abyss, it was neither from religioa 
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nor philosophy ; for I was without prin- 
ciples, without a God. But I bad a 
kind of undefined ambition ; a presenti- 
. ment of fortune, vague and shadowy, yet 
omnipotent in its glory, which linked me 
to that earth where I was so unhappy, 
so desolate. I visioned forth a future of 
reparation and of justice. I had splendid 
instincts, bold fore>warnings. My ima- 
gination peopled my solitude ; the phan- 
toms it called up in the void created for 
me an ideal court, of which I was king ; 
and this ideal royalty endowed my soul 
with an energy, sombre but magnificent, 
that was my salvation. 

" The sovereign of an invisible world; 
I was, however, not the less pitiable to 
look at. Thin, pale, with a long beard, 
ragged and half naked, I might rather 
have been taken for a wild beiast than a 
human being. It is a miracle that I did 
not become a brigand ; but God threw a 
monk in my path, and I am a cardinal ! 

" One day when I was dying with 
hunger, a Franciscan passed by, driving 
before him a mule laden with provisions. 
I rushed upon it, and began to devour 
the food. Terrified at my voracity and 
ferocious aspect, the Franciscan offered 
no interruption. When I was satisfied, 
I related to him my desertion from the 
regiment ; he pitied me, and invited me 
to follow him to the monastery. I ac- 
quiesced, and this circumstance decided 
my life. 

« The military service awoke in Sicily 
no sympathy, and in the convents still 
less than any where else. The brethren 
gave me a cordial reception, holding me 
as one rescued from the claws of Beelze- 
bub. Their cloister was at Petralia; a 
small town lost amidst the rocks, and of 
which I took the name, having none of 
my own. 

** For several months I was an object 
with the fraternity of the warmest hos- 
pitality, and during this time a revolution 
was effected within me. My incurable 
idleness adapted itself wonderfully to the 
life of a monk. No ties of affection or 
interest bound me to the world. I was 
twenty-one years of age, — no path was 
open to me ; I was without a ducat ; I 
became a Franciscan. 

« My life had hitherto been humble, 
restless, and precarious; I thought to 
give it dignity, repose, and contmuity. 
I saw the Others honoured in the country, 
sure of the future, living without fatigue, 
and, above all, without labour : could I 
hesitate? Such at that time was my 
dread of toil, that the monastic idleness 
decided m.e more than all the rest. 



<* Chastity, poverty, and obedience, are 
the three fiindamental vows of the order. 
I pronounced them in good fiiith, with 
the rashness and giddiness of youth. To 
obedience I thought myself moulded; 
and besides, at the convent it appeared 
to be neither servile nor oppressive. To 
poverty I submitted with the less repug- 
nance, having never known aught else, 
and the poverty of the cloister was opu- 
lence to me. As to chastity, I sincerely 
made the sacrifice of my disorderly habits, 
and no reserved thought then weakened 
the merit of my abnegation. 

'< Thus, at the age when the passions 
begin to reign, I grappled with the 
future. I was sustained in this great 
act by the feverish excitation produced 
by every strong resolution, and the en- 
thusiasm that prompts youth with every 
generous idea: for, X must avow it, I 
blushed at my past life, I desired a re- 
formation, and the conversation of the 
Father Preceptor had touched me. I 
glowed with ardent piety. 

" Not being a priest, my duties at the 
convent were nearly those of a domestic ; 
this hurt my pride, and I resolved on a 
change. I spoke to the superior, he was 
attached to me ; he thought he discovered 
in me some germs of talent, and under- 
took the difiBoult and radical task of my 
education. 

" I now had an end, and my detesta- 
tion of work bent to the yoke of a daily 
occupation ; at length, after two years of 
study and assiduity, I was admitted to 
holy orders. I was now the equal of 
the brother priests, the superior of the 
lay converts. This idea of superiority 
flattered me : I soon officiated at the 
mass. 

" My studies were limited to very 
little: some Latin, the breviary, the 
ecclesiastic usages and discipline, formed 
the base of them. The casuist of the 
convent added a course of moral theo- 
logy; that is to say, he made me look 
over all the cases of conscience that can 
be submitted to a confessor at the tri- 
bunal. My progress kept pace with his 
instructions so well, that I was invested 
with the power of the confessional before 
the canonical age. 

« From a valet, comedian, and vaga- 
bond, behold me then metamorphosed 
into a confessor. I who had sinned so 
much, receiving the confessions of sin- 
ners, and punishing scandals. I soon 
acquired, by my personal austerity, and 
tolerance for others, a marked considera- 
tion. 

« This mode of existence was so new 
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to me^ that fdr a long time the change 
was a delight; but I soon familiarized 
myself with my new duties, and they 
beieame matters of routine : I advanced 
towards the future with lofty hopes, in- 
spiring all around me with security and 
confidence. 

<* Petralia was to me the universe ; 
when I passed through the town I com- 
posed my countenance, and measured my 
steps. I tendered my hand to be kissed 
with a proud humility, and my preten- 
aions were unbounded. The best houses 
were open to me, and my fame reverted 
to the dignity of the convent. 

" Before I was twenty-five, I spake 
with authority, imposing upon all ages. 
I was summoned to Palermo to preach 
there during Lent. This sumptuous 
«ity, Asiatic by its luxury, Spanish by 
its customs, appeared to me under a new 
aspect; risen from the degradation of the 
.ante-chamber to the pulpit of truth, I 
preached penitence and humilialion to 
those whom I bad formerly served, and 
thundered against the nobles more from 
revenge than piety. Never had language 
so severe resounded in the ears of the 
powerful of the earth. My preaching, 
however, was so popular, that nothing 
greater had been known. Lent over, I 
bid adieu to all these pomps, and quitted 
Palermo. 

'< I returned moody and discontented. 
I had hitherto fancied myself of import- 
ance; Palermo had taught me that I 
was only an obscure Franciscan. I had 
breathed the sweets of the world, had 
seen its splendours, and I regretted that 
world, which was closed against me for 
ever. 

" The remembrance of the archbishop 
above all, haunted me with its parade and 
magnificence. It was when on my knees 
before him, that I experienced the first 
sensation of my nothingness. This 
thought thrilled to my heart ; and when 
lie said to me, * My Father, rise,* and I 
had replied, with a deep sigh, the haughty 
title of * My Lord ! * burnt my lips in 
passing. 

" I was in this state of sullen discon- 
;tent and vague ambition, when the life 
of Sixtus the Fifth fell into my hand^ 
My ignorance at that time was so great 
(that I was unacquainted even with his 
joame* It was to me a perfect revelation. 
I wore the garb of a priest, hencefoxth I 
clothed myself with the spirit. I had 
seen an obscure shepherd deck his brows 
with the tiara because of an energetic 
will, and I also, I exclaimed, * I will 
learn to will ij;.' 9 lit in what language 



can I relate what passed within me? 
What form can I give to those hidden 
emotions whose essence is silence and 
mystery, — supreme ascendant of intelli- 
gence ! sacred empire of thought! wbea 
for the first time I vowed all^pance to 
you? One must have felt that stormy 
delirium, have throbbed with some great 
design, to understand the state of my 
soul. I was ambitious, and I gave my- 
self up to the dreams of dominion with 
the impetuosity of the African tempera- 
ment. I was ashamed of my life, of my 
littleness, of my misery ; I despised the 
temptations of the world, henceforth sure 
of myself and my shield. 

** I dare not say that from the recesses 
of the cloister of Petralia, I ventured at 
once to raise my eyes to the crown of 
Saint Peter. But my dream was of power 
— I was a priest — one only path was 
open to me ; and the example of Sixtus 
the Fifth was the master-^ring of my 
actions. My boldness increasing, my 
rash desires soon knew no bounds. The 
veil of Sais was rent, and I looked into 
the face of the idol without trembling! 

** Now commenced my life of self- 
collection and concentration. I resolved 
to forget the world, that I might return 
to it not a slave, but a master. My ig- 
norance seemed an obstacle in the way of 
my advancement. I imprisoned myself 
in my cell ; I devoted myself to unremit- 
ting study. A fallow soil is rebel to the 
plough. Long neglected, and untrained, 
my southern ndind accustomed to per- 
ceive effects without ascending to causes; 
to contemplate nature without under- 
standing, or inquiring into it ; was at first 
bewildered in the labyrinths of science. 

" Tracing the history of man from his 
cradle, I saw him naked, weak, sur- 
rounded with enemies; I saw him in- 
crease in size, conquer and reign. I saw 
him in bodily combat with nature, sur- 
prising her secrets, seizing her treasures, 
but, nevertheless* always subject to her 
laws. 

*' At length, enlightened by study and 
meditation, I read history and events 
clearly. I comprehended true greatness 
and true stren.gth. From the tent of the 
Patriarch, from the hunter Nimrod, who 
began to be powerful upon earth, to the 
Vatican, and that Sixtus the Fifth, who 
had awoke me to new life, I saw xnaD, 
king by his thought ; imagining,«stablish- 
ing. preserving, and destroying by it. 
Nature, the invisible Sphinx, propounds 
to earth her deep riddles ; intelligence is 
the ingenious (Edipus who penetrates and 
explains them ; her'$ is the throne and 
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the empire : in vain, violence, blind and 
brutal instrument, usurps her place; she 
falls, she perishes, and with her the fra- 
gile work : it is the rebel son of Izhar, 
plunging in the abyss before Moses the 
triumphant ! 

** Having explored the different paths 
of science, I fell upon the middle ages as 
the eagle on its prey. The world kneel- 
ing before a weak priest, kings bending 
to his laws, humbling themselves before 
his censures ; the imposing triumph of 
mind over matter seemed to me then, and 
still seems to me, the last degree, the de- 
finitive point of human progress. 

'* Strong in this conviction, I fed upon 
the history of that Christianity which is 
the eternid haven of humanity." 

Anselm here made a gesture of im- 
patience and incredulity. 

" I repeat," said the Cardinal, « this 
is not a discussion, but a narrative. I 
am entitled to your silence; be kind 
enough not to offer any interruption. 

« Familiarized with the history of the 
Papacy, I turned to that of the Popes. I 
passed them in review before me,, and 
those pontiis who in this secular gallery 
of glory and holiness awoke my liveliest 
sympathies, were all those who, as well 
as myself, had sprang from the lowest 
ranks of the people. It was Hildebrand, 
son of a carpenter, like the Master ; the 
Englishman, Adrian the Fourth, son of 
a vtdet, and a beggar before he was Pope ; 
Bennet the Eleventh, the Lombard, 
whose &tlier was a shepherd; Bennet 
the Twelfth, the Frenchman, whose fa- 
ther was ft miUer ; John the Twenty- 
Second, Urban the Fourth, Adrian the 
Sixth, all three children of common me- 
chanics ; Sixtus the Fourth, son of the 
fisherman of Savonia ; Nicholas the 
Fourth, herdsman in a remote mountain 
hamlet ; finally, Sixtus the Fifth ! These 
were the men whose illustrious fortunes 
captivated and dazzled me : I inquired 
of them their secret ; I vowed to follow 
in their steps. 

« The joys of ambition are immense, 
and surpass all other delights. In com- 
munion with my own thoughts, I spent 
whole days of ecstasy in my cell. My 
monastic robe was dear to me. Did it 
not open to me a road to glory and domi- 
nion ? If I sought the forest shade, the 
mountain solitude, it was no longer to 
indulge in useless regrets,but to strengthen 
my soul by the contemplation of great 
things, to raise it above enervating plea- 
sures, to temper it for the battle. 

'* Years thus rolled away in these silent 
and secret preparations. I fulfilled the 



duties of my ministry with the punctu- 
ality of long habit. My fiime for know- 
ledge and holiness increased; and though 
my ambition outgrew my reputation, I 
accepted it as an augury of a brilliant 
name. 

'* I had long announced a pilgrimage to 
Rome for the accomplishment of a vow ; 
and what more terrible vow fever linked 
man to the future? It was at Rome 
that I determined to begin the conflict. 
I solicited and obtained permission to 
depart. My courage and piety were ap- 
plauded, and, deceiving everybody, I 
quitted the convent of Petralia never to 
return to it. I was then thirty years of 
age, I am now sixty-five — reckon. 

*' From a last in^iration of youth, I 
determined to bid adieu to Sicily from the 
top of Etna. I ascended it before sun- 
rise, and the dawn overtook me at the 
summit of the cave. Stretched out be- 
neath me lay the whole of Sicily like a 
map, with the clear outline of its coast 
marked as by a pencil. Long absorbed 
in contemplation as I gazed upon that 
Sicily, which I loved without knowing 
why, and which I was going to quit for 
ever, my eyes filled with tears. What, 
then, is the mysterious power of the 
natal soil, that we love for its own sake 
and without cause ? What hidden link 
chains us to it ? What magic is it that 
charms us in it ? 

** * But what,' I exclaimed with bit- 
terness, * have I to regret in the past ?' 
and 1 compared myself to Etna : solitary 
alike in Sicily, I lost neither father 
nor mother. I left behind me neither 
love nor regret. And it was from the 
depth of this oblivion, of this abasement, 
that the bastard of a valet dared to cast 
a covetous glance on the supreme dig- 
nity — that, blighted by ignominious ser- 
vitude, he aspired to empire ! But is not 
empire a compensation for happiness? 
Does not the soul, shut out from all the 
voices of nature, draw its strength from 
its isolation ? My solitude, I thus rea- 
soned, was providential> and from that I 
still drew presages. 

*' Stifling the last regrets of an unat- 
tached heart, I steeled it, I barbed it 
with iron, and, regretless, irrevocably 
broke with a world I had found so harsh. 

" Greeting with one last look my 
gloomy birth-place, I descended through 
the lava and forests, and the next &y 
embarked at Messina. 

<< Seated on the deck during the pas- 
sage, I saw the brow of Etna slowly sink 
beneath the waves; like a gigantic pa- 
norama, I saw flit by, the mountainous 
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aborei of Calabri*, the lorely gulfi 6f 
PidicMtro, Salernoy Naples, and GaeU; 
bat nothing could dirert me from the 
one fixed thought. It was like a band 
of iron round my temples, and each un- 
dulation of the vessel, impelling me to» 
wards my end, but tightened the inflexible 
circle. 

« We at length hailed Ostia; I was 
put ashore at Uie mouth of the Tiber. 
The vessel pursued its course towards 
Civita-Vecchia, whilst I alon^ and on 
fiiot, took the route to Rome through 
the Campagna. 

** All was silence around ; the noise of 
my monastic robe brushing the worn 
pavement of the antique way, the only 
sound in these Satumian solitudes. 

*' I walked on, sometimes across naked 
meadows, sometimes beneath the shade 
of myrtl^ abd green oaks, with glimpses 
of the yellow and voiceless Tiber shewing 
here and there. Suddenly the horizon 
opened. Encircled by the graceful bend 
of the Sabine hills, the floating plain 
rolled out before me like a waving sea. 

'< At length the cupola of the Vatican 
was discernible. My breath failed me^ 
my knees trembled, and I sat down on 
an antique pedestal left standing by the 
way side. 

« The Vatican !— behold the electric 
spark that had first roused me into being ! 
It was there before my eyes ! That 
Rome, the Queen of ancient times as of 
the middle ages — Rome, that disposed of 
sceptres and bound the diadems on the 
brows of the kings of the earth, was 
there before me ! A ray of the setting 
sun lighted the cross of Saint Peter, the 
Pharos of the world, which still glittered 
after the extent of the desert slept in sha- 
dow. I resumed my routd, and reached 
the gate of Saint Paul before it was closed 
for the night. 

" How would the Cardinals in their 
purple, and the supreme Pontif under 
his tLira, have smiled with pity, could 
they have read the heart of the obscure 
monk who then crossed the threshold of 
the Holy City ! 

** But they might also have smiled at 
the thoughts of the shepherd of Montal- 
to; and the shepherd of Montalto be- 
came Sixtus the Fifth ! 

" I entered Rome as a future con- 
queror; the fever of ambition maddened 
my brain and fired my soul. 

*< The convent in which I was to be 
lodged occupied the most deserted part 
of the Ganiculus. You see it hence be- 
■hind Saint Onaphrus. I had letters for 
the Superior, and was received by him- 



self and his fraternity as one of them. It 
is but a Franciscan the more at Rome^ 
thought they ; but I said to myself < It 
is a Pope!*" 

Overcome by the violence of these 
abruptly-awakened remembrances, the 
Cardinal was silent. Anselm surveyed 
him with astonishment ; so unmeasured 
an ambition surpassed his expectation » 
and surprise at what he had just heard 
held him mute. 

At length the Cardinal resumed, in a 
trembling and uncertain voice,-—" The 
first thing I perceived in Rome was that 
my order was the least esteemed of any ; 
thanks to the poverty and obscurity of 
its members, the greater number of whom 
were, like myself, from the dr^s of so- 
ciety. But I made my very obscurity 
available to my advancement. A learned 
Benedictine would have astonished no 
one; he would have been lost in the 
crowd; a learned Franciscan, on the 
contrary, was a prominent individual; 
the ignorance of his fraternity was a pe- 
destal that heightened him personally, 
and drew him into notice. 

« My reputation for learning rapidly 
advanced, and soon was as undisputed at 
Rome as it had formerly been at Pe- 
tralia. 

" I can see hence the church in which 
I commenced my war&re, and which is 
still dear to me. Saint Charles of Borro- 
mea. I preached there in Lent, as I 
had preached at Palermo five years bo- 
fore. Palermo had revealed my nothing- 
ness to me ; Saint Charles drew me ,fi)rth 
from it. This was the first step towards 
my fortune. 

** My preaching was successful, and I 
became popular. My order stirred heaven 
and earth in my behalf, and I was pre- 
sented to the Pope as one of the firmest 
champions of the church. 

" I was received by his Holiness with 
marked distinction, for the church at that 
time, enfeebled and threatened, required 
support and defence. The Pope pro- 
longed the audience more than he would 
have done for a Prince. The humility 
with which I received his notice sur- 
prised all. I knelt down a simple Fran- 
ciscan; I rose up a Bishop. At this 
stroke of fortune, I thought I should have 
fainted. I returned thanks to God in a 
torrent of tears ; this was again taken for 
humility — it was the suffbcating fever of 
ambition ; I had made one step towards 
the tiara ! 

" It was a part of my plan to remain 
at Rome. The Holy. Father anticipated 
my views by giving me a diocese in par- 
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tibuSf and attaching me to his person, as 
preacher in his chapel. My episcopal 
title and office henceforth assured me an 
important part in the Pontifical family. 

'* OIken in my wanderings in the pre- 
cincts of Rome have I interrogated my- 
self as to my enterprise. Was it not all 
illusion and madness? But the same 
instincts and presentiments that had for- 
merly saved me amongst the abysses of 
the Madonia, served as my segide, and 
saved me then likewise from despair. 

'< But I will not fatigue you with the 
long recital of the forty years of combat, 
doubt, and hope. The revolution of 
France, then of Italy, at length broke in 
upon the monotony of my long expecta- 
tions. Shaken in the sixteenth century 
by the Reformation, fought in the breach 
in the eighteenth by Philosophy, that 
church to which I had linked my des- 
tiny was threatened with total ruin, and 
with it my fortune and existence. 

" I followed the Pope into exile. I 
lived ten years in bondage; but,, like 
Israel beneath the willows of Babylon, I 
despaired not of Jerusalem, and never 
ceased lifting to Heaven, from the depths 
of adversity, a hymn of confidence and 
resignation. I learned, like the poet, 
how bitter is the salt of the stranger, and 
how steep the staircase of another. For 
ten years I was witness to the splendour 
of the superb conqueror ; but I abstained 
from all festivities, and preserved un- 
touched my treasure of grief and hope. 
Kneeling day by day at the foot of the 
forsaken altars, I demanded of God the 
accomplishment of his word— the triumph 
of trutli over error, of the church over 
Incredulity. But I will not detain you 
with my reflections; my soul was in 
heaviness, but faith sustained me, and I 
waited. 

" I did not wait in vain. You know 
the hbtory of the memorable triumph, for 
it is of your age. 

" "With what throbbing of the heart I 
saw once more the eternal cupola of 
Saint Peter ! How august appeared thy 
pomps ! how imposing thy solemnities ! 
The marbles, the pictures, the statues of 
the saints and martyrs, all spoke to my 
heart with an energy they had never done 
before. It was thus that my path, long 
hedged up, again opened before me. My 
step was slow, for my aim was distant; 
and I saw, without hastening my course, 
the vulgar rolling in honours. Remark 
those two birds," continued the Cardinal, 
pointing with his finger to an eagle and 
a dove, that both sprang from the side of 
the mountain, '* how different is their 



flight ! , How swift is this, how slow the 
other! And look, the dove even out- 
strips the eagle ; it reaches first the peak 
of the cypress ! But it rests there ex- 
hausted ; it will ascend no higher. Seek 
the eagle now .... He is lost in the 
clouds ! 

^' One by one I attained to all the spi- 
ritual dignities of the church, constantly 
rejecting the temporal. The magistracy 
of consciences conciliates men and im- 
poses upon them; the magistracy of 
worldly interests alienates and repulses 
them ; therefore, confining myself to the 
narrow circle of ecclesiastical functions, 
I constantly held aloof from the world, 
refusing nunciatures, legations, and all 
politick charges that were offered to me, 
and which, besides, would have removed 
me from that Rome that it behoved me 
not to quit again . The hat, at length, re- 
warded my diligence and patience; the 
last Pope made me a Cardinal. I am the 
forty-sixth of my order; my order has 
given five Popes to the church ; I shall 
be the sixth. 

" Once a member of the Sacred Col- 
lege, it was my aim to keep to the lowest 
rank, that I might with the more cer- 
tainty aspire to the first. Although a 
prince of the church, I have never quit- 
ted the obscure Trastenerin monastery, 
where, since my return from exile, I had 
fixed my residence. 

'* I live, you know, the life of a simple 
monk. I ascend the pulpit as a mis- 
sionary, and if my mouth open to preach 
charity, my hand is not slack to practise 
it. There is not in Rome a hospital or 
a dungeon of which I do not know the 
names of the sick and the captive ; not a 
poor man whose bread I have not multi- 
plied by my alms ; and if the political 
world are in profound ignorance of my 
name, there is not in the Holy City a name 
more popular or more revered. This is 
my object: a political name would, in 
the present juncture, alarm European 
susceptibilities : it is an invincible ob- 
stacle to the tiara ; the tiara binds only 
neutral brows. 

" My pride has often blushed at the 
impostor's part which I have condemned 
myself to play. It humiliates me ; but 
what can I do ? I am of my age, of my 
country too, above all ; and on this thea- 
tre of hypocrisy and servitude, I have 
been compelled, like the rest, to wear a 
mask, and belie myself for a time. 

*' Honours and dignities have pursued 
me unsparingly to the obscurity of my 
Trastenerin retreat ; but I have rejected 
them all, for the reasons I have given you. 
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*' Ambition, a strong and sacred pas- 
sioui has quenched in me all sparks of 
vain glory ; I have but one step to take 
to the first of all thrones ; but the step is 
a difficult, a decisive one; the moment 
for the trial is at hand.. The Pope is 
dying ; the Conclave will open, and the 
Pope who will go out from it will be my* 
self, if you will aid me." 

— " I!" cried Anselm, with astonish- 
ment. 

— *< I am overcome this evening ; but 
meet me to-morrow in ray cell, after the 
Ave-Maria, and I will there reveal my- 
self farther to you. 

*( I love you, Anselm, and esteem you 
more than any other. Of this I have 
just given you sufficient evidence. I have 
bound you to my fortune ; — what do I 
say? I have placed myself at your 
mercy. A word from you can be my 
ruin ; but this word you will never utter ; 
you would rather aid me to ascend a 
throne than to descend into the tomb, for 
yoiii are loyal and generous. Of a Prince 
of the church you might make the bye- 
word of Rome ; and hurl to the sepul- 
chre, amidst the jeers of the world, an 
old man who entrusts to you his thoughts 
imd his honour. 

** That is what you can, but what you 
never will do; and in a month Rome, 
that now raises at our feet her palaces and 
cupolas, that miraculous Queen encircled 
by the desert, will have a new master, the 
bark of Saint Peter a new pilot, the Son 
of Man a new vicar ; and that vicar, that 
pilot, that master, is before you : it is the 
Bastard of the Sicilian valet!" — Pro- 
nouncing these words, the Cardinal 
stretched out both hands towards Rome, 
as if to grasp it. 

— *' O Rome !" he added, in solemn 
accents, " Rome ! honour of nations ! O 
Vatican! star of the world! religion of the 
crucified ! sole object of my love and of 
my thoughts ! O law of intelligence I and 
of progress ! law of charity, magnificent 
instrument in the hand of God, you have 
civilized and regenerated earth ; Eternal 
Church, I will be faithful to thee unto 
death ! The sword and the sceptre shall 
again be abased before the crook of the 
shepherd; worldly diadem before the 
tiara ! And you will have laboured with 
me in this great work, Anselm ; and the 
church, retempered, and by us renewed in 
her youth, shall blend both our names in 
one eternal hymn of glory and gratitude !" 
A long silence succeeded to this burst 
of enthusiasm ; it was broken by the An- 
gclo pealing. All the bells in Rome 
joined in concert, as if Rome entire had 



trembled with joy at the coming aeeessioR 
of the Bastard of Sicily. 

At length twilight shrouded with her 
latent hues the Papal city and the Cam- 
pagna; the purple of the distant rooun* 
tains died away in the night. 

— ** To-morrow !" repeated the Cardi- 
nal, and he descended the path alone; 
bis carriage was waiting for him beneath, 
and he rapidly crossed the Valle d*In- 
ferno, and re-entered Rome by the gate 
Angelica and the square of the Vatican. 
Anselm remained long motionless, en- 
tranced in a lengthened astonishment. 
He was subjugated, fascinated, carried 
away by the eloquence of the Sicilian. 

I have just heard (these were his 
thoughts) a fine poem ; I have made a 
magnificent journey into the past. This 
man is a mighty magician ; his wand has 
the gift to restore the dead to life ; but 
he comes not the less for that too late, he 
links his fortune to a dead carcass. An- 
selm rose and returned to Rome by the 
Milvian bridge, in the direction that he 
had taken on coming. 

What did the Cardinal want of him? 
What was the purport of so extraordi- 
nary a confidence? This was the pro- 
blem Anselm had proposed to himself as 
he crossed the gate of the Temple, and 
he again resolved it as he re-croned k. 
{Continued at page 394). 



NOTICE OF NEW WORKS. 

A Few Observations on the Natural 
History of the Sperm Whale, &e. 
By Thomas Beals, Surgeon. 

Under this modest title, Mr. Beale has 
given us a pamphlet of some sixty pages 
full of interesting and curious matter re- 
specting this monster of the deep. The 
gratification which we have received firom 
its perusal, induces us to lay before our 
readers some extracts from, this singular 
history of an animal whose habits are 
scarcely known to the naturalist. We 
should premise, however, that our author 
first favours us with an account of the 
six distinct species of whales, varying 
between 25 and 100 feet in length. He 
next minutely describes respectively, — 
The Anatomy, — habits (feeding, swim- 
ming, breathing, gambolling, and fight- 
ing), — the pursuit and capture, followed 
by a list of its favourite places of re- 
sort : — 

*' Notwithstanding his enormous ^ze 
we find that the Sperm Whale has the 
power of moving through the water with 
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the greatest ease, and with considerable 
velocity. 

" When undisturbed, he passes tran- 
quilly along just belonr the .surface of the 
water at the rate of about three or four 
miles an hour, which motion he effects 
by a gentle oblique motion from side to 
side, of the flukes, precisely in the same 
manner as a boat is sculled by means of 
an oar over the stern. When proceeding 
at this his common rate his body lies 
horizontally, his hump projecting above 
the surface, with the water a little dis- 
turbed around it, and more or less so 
according to his velocity ; this disturbed 
water is called by whalers < white water,* 
and from the greater or less quantity of 
it, an experienced whaler can judge very 
accurately of the rate at which the whale 
is going, from a distance even of four or 
five miles. 

" In this mode of swimming the whale 
is able to attain a velocity of about seven 
miles an hour, but when desirous of 
proceeding at a greater rate, the action 
of the tail is materially altered ; instead 
of being moved laterally and obliquely, 
it strikes the water with the broad flat 
surface of the flukes in a direct manner, 
upwards and downwards ; and each tinie 
the blow is made with the inferior sur- 
face, the head of the whale sinks down to 
the depth of eight or ten feet, but when 
the blow is reversed, it rises out of the 
water, presenting then to it only the 
sharp cutwater-like inferior portion. The 
4>low with the upper surface of the flukes 
^ appears to be by far the more powerful, 
and as, at the same time, the resistance 
-of the broad anterior surface of the head 
is removed, appears to be the principal 
means of progression. 

** This mode of switnming, with the 
head alternately in and out of the water, 
is called by sailors, 'going head out,* 
and in this way the whale can attain a 



speed of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
and this latter I believe to be his greatest 
velocity. 

" The tail is thus seen to be the great 
means of progression, and the fins are not 
used for that purpose, but occasionally ; 
when suddenly disturbed, the whale sinks 
quickly and directly downwards in the 
horizontal position, which he effects by 
striking upwards with the fin and tail. 

*' It is difficult to conceive any object 
in nature calculated to cause alarm to 
this leviathan ; he appears, however, to 
be remarkably timid, and is readily 
alarmed by the approach of a whale boat. 
When seriously alarmed, the whale is 
said by sailors to be *gallied,' or pro- 
bably galled, and in this state he performs 
many actions very differently from his 
usual mode, as has been mentioned in 
speaking of his swimming and breathing; 
and many also which he is never ob- 
served to perform under any other cir- 
cumstances — one of them is what is called 
' sweeping,* which consists in moving the 
tail slowly, from side to side, on the sur- 
face of the water, as if feeling for the 
boat, or any other object that may be in 
the neighbourhood. 

" The whale has also an extraordinary 
manner of rolling over and over, on the 
surface, (see cut) and this he does, espe- 
cially when * fastened to,* which means 
when a harpoon, with a line attached, is 
fixed in his body; and in this case they 
will sometimes coil an amazing length 
of line around them.'* 

We insert the following specimen of 
the engravings ; it has been reduced from 
the beautiful print by Mr. Huggins, 
which was the 6rst correct representation 
of the Sperm Whale published in this 
country. It exhibits the form of the 
boats, number and actions of the crews, 
and a correct view of the mode by which 
the animal is destroyed with the lance. 




" They sometimes also place them- the head only above water, presenting in 
selves in a perpendicular posture, with this position a most extraordinary ap^ 
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pMrtfiM; wbtn teen from a dbunce, re- 
iembling large black rocks In the midst 
of the ocean : this posture they seem to 
assume for the purpose of surveying 
more perfectly, or more easily, the sur- 
rounding expanse. A species of whale, 
called by the whalers the < Black fish,' is 
most frequently in the habit of assuming 
this position. 

" One of the most curious and surpris- 
ing of the actions of the Sperm Whale is 
that of leaping completely out of the 
water, or of ' breaching/ as it is called 
by whalers. 

" The way in which he performs this 
extraordinary motion appears to be by 
descenduig to a certain depth below the 
sur&ce, ami then making some powerful 
strokes with his tail, which are frequently 
and rapidly repeated, and thus convey a 
great degree of velocity to his body be- 
rore it reaches the surface, when he darts 
completely out. The inclination his body 
forms with the surface, when just emerged 
and at his greatest elevation, forms an 
angle of about 45 degrees, the flukes lying 
parallel with the surface : in falling, the 
animal rolls his body slightly, so that he 
always falls on his side; he seldom 
breaches more than twice or thrice at a 
time, or in quick succession. 

** The ' breach' of a whale may be seen 
from the mast-head, on a clear day, at 
the distance of six miles. 

" Occasionally, when lying at the sur- 
face, the whale appears to amuse itself by 
violently beating the water with its tail ; 
this act is called ' lob tailing,' and the 
water lashed in this way into foam is 
termed * white water' by the whaler, and 
by which he is recognised from a great 
distance* 

** The female whales are much smaller 
than the males, and are very remarkable 
for attachment to their young, which 
they may be frequently seen urging and 
assisting to escape from dimger, with the 
most unceasing care and fondness. 

" They are also not less remarkable 
for their strong feeling of sociality or 
attachment to one anotlicr, and this is 
carried to so great an extent, as that 
one female of a herd being attacked and 
wounded, her faithful companions will 
remain around her to the last moment, 
or until they are wounded themselves. 

" This act or remaining by a wounded 
companion is called by whalers * heaving 
to,' and whole ' schools' have been de- 
stroyed by dextrous management, when 
several ships have been in company, 
wholly from the whales possessing this 
I'cmarkable disposition. 



. <^ The attachment appewrs to be reci- 
procal on the part of the young whales* 
which have been seen about the ship for 
hours after their parent has been killed. 

** The young males, or ' young bulls,' 
also generally go In large ' schools,' but 
differ remarkably from the female in dis- 
position, inasmuch as they make an im- 
mediate and rapid retreat upon one of 
their number being struck, who is left to 
take the best care he can of himself. 

** All Sperm Whales, both large and 
small, have some method of communicat- 
ing by signal to each other, by which 
they become apprised of the near ap- 
proach of danger ; and this they do, al- 
though the distance may be very consi- 
derable between them, sometimes amount-* 
ing to four, five, or even seven miles. 

** The mode by which this is effected 
remains a curious secret. 

'* The ships engaged in this pursuit 
are generally of firom 000 to 400 tons 
burthen, having crews to the number of 
about 30 men and ofiicers. 

" Each vessel carries six whale-boats, 
which are the principal means used In the 
pursuit and capture. 

** Each boat has a crew of six men, 
two of whom are called the * Headsman' 
and * Boatsteerer,* (see Plate). Four of 
these boats are generally used in the 
chase, and are under the conunand of 
the captain and their mates respectively. 

" From the commencement of ^e 
voyage, men are placed at each mast head 
who are relieved every two hours, one 
ofiicer is also placed on the fore top-^ 
gallant yard — consequently there are four* 
persons constantly on the look out from 
the most elevated parts of the ship. 
From the commencement of the voyage 
also all utensils and instruments are got 
ready, although the ships are frequently 
out six months without taking a fish. 

** When a whale is seen by any of the 
look-outs, he calls, * there he spouts,' and 
as often as it spouts afterwards, he cries, 
' there again : ' it is impossible to de- 
scribe the excitement and agitation pro- 
duced by this welcome intelligence ; the 
llstlessness produced by the previous 
monotony of a long, and perhaps hitherto 
profitless voyage, is shaken off among all 
on board j from the highest to the lowest 
all is bustle and activity ; some rushing 
up the shrouds and rigging, to observe 
the number, distance, and position of the 
whale, or whales; and if near hand, 
others eagerly leap into the boats, and 
pull with ardent emulation towards thdr 
intended victim. 

<< If the whales should be some dis- 
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Uuicc to leeward, endeavour is made to 
run the ship within a quarter of a mile 
of them, but if to windward, the boats 
are sent in chase; an arduous task. 
From hour to hour, for several successive 
risings of the whale, sometimes from sun 
rise to sun set^ under the direct rays of 
a tropical sun, do these hardy men en- 
dure the utmost suffering and fatigue, 
unheeded and almost untelt, under the 
eager excitement of the chase ; for hope 
surports their minds. 

" When in pursuit of the whale with 
boats, it occasionally happens that just at 
the moment the harpoon is about to be 
thrust into its body, the whale suddenly 
descends— its course, however, has been 
observed, and the boats are placed in a 
position to be near it when it again rises 
to breathe ; the time, as has been before 
stated, when he will do this is known to 
a minute. 

" But these enormous creatures are 
sometimes known to turn upon their per- 
secutors with unbounded fury, destroying 
every thing that meets them in their 
course, sometimes by the powerful blows 
of their flUkes, and sometimes attacking 
with the jaw and head. 

'* Numbers of unfortunate whalers and 
their boats have been destroyed in this 
way. It is, however, fortunate that the 
large whales seldom shew this violent dis- 
position to defend themselves by assailing 
their enemies. 

*' Numberless stories are told of fight- 
ing whales, many of which, however, are 
probably much exaggerated accounts of 
the real occurrences. 

" A large whale, called Timor Jack, is 
the hero of many strange stories, such as 
of his destroying every boat that was sent 
against him, until a contrivance was made, 
by lashing a barrel to the end of a har- 
poon, with which he was struck, and 
whilst his attention was directed to this, 
and divided amongst several boats, means 
were found of giving him his death wound. 

'* In the year 1804, the ship Adonis 
being in company with several others, 
struck a large whale off the coast of New 
Zealand, which * stove,' or destroyed nine 
boats before breakfast, and the chase con- 
sequently was necessarily given up. Afler 
destroying boats belonging to many ships, 
this whale was at last captured, and many 
harpoons of the various ships that had 
from time to time sent out boats against 
him, were found sticking in his body. 
This whale was called New Zealand Tom, 
and the tradition is carefully preserved 
by whalers." 

Had we consulted only our own taste 



in extracting from this little work, wa 
know not what we should have omitted : 
there is such a charm of novelty in the 
subject, combined with unassumingness 
of diction and ability, that we trust it 
will not be long ere we again meet our 
author in print. We have never seen a 
work so full of interest on an object so far 
removed from continuous observation. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE ARTS 

AMONG THE ANCIENT 

EGYPTIANS. 

In page 319, we gave an extract from 
Mr. Wilkinson's erudite work on ancient 
Thebes, respecting the military opera- 
tions of the Egyptians as conveyed to us 
by extant paintings ; we now give a few 
passages illustrative of their knowledge 
of the arts as seen on pictures in the 
catacombs of their kings : — 

<* On the right hand wall are some 
very elegant vases, of what has been 
called the Greek style, but common in 
the oldest tombs in liiebes. They are 
ornamented as usual with jlrabesques and 
other devices. Indeed, all these forms 
of vases, the Tuscan border, and the 
greater part of the painted ornaments 
which exist on Greek remains, are found 
on Egyptian monuments of the earliest 
epoch, even before the Exodus of the 
Israelites; which plainly removes all 
doubts as to their original invention. 
Above these are curriers, chariot-makers, 
and other artizans.* The semi-circular 
knife used for cutting leather is precisely 
similar to that employed in Europe at 
the present day for the same purpose, of 
which there are several instances in other 
parts of Thebes; and another point is 
here satisfactorily established, that the 
Egyptian chariots were of wood, and not 
of bronze f as some have imagined." 

Another tomb furnishes some addi- 
tional information respecting the me- 
chanical skill of the Egyptians: — 

<< The inner chamber contains subjects 
of the most interesting and diversified 
kind. Among these, on the left (enter- 
ing), are cabinet-makers, carpenters, 
rope-makers, and sculptors, some of 
whom are engaged in levelling and 
squaring a stone, and others in finishing 
a sphinx, with two colossal statues of the 

• " Others are employed inweighing gold and 
silver rings, the property of the deceased. Their 
weights are an entire calf, the head of an ox, 
(the half weight), and small oval ball8(the qoar- 
ter weights). They have a very ingenious mode 
of preventing the scale from sinlcing, when the 
object they have weighed is taken out, by mean 
of a ring upon the beam. Vide Genesis xliii.21. 
' Our money in full weight.* " 
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king. The whole process of brick-mak- 
ing is also introduced. Others are em- 
ployed in heating a liquid over a charcoal 
fire, to which are applied, on either side, 
a pair of bellows. These are worked by 
the feet, the operator standing, and press- 
ing them alternately, while he pulls up 
each exhausted skin by a string he holds 
in his hand. In one instance the man 
has left the bellows, but they are raised, 
as if full of air, which would imply a 
knowledge of the valve. Another singu- 
lar fact is learnt from these frescos — their 
acquaintance with the use of glue — which 
is heated on the fire, and spread, with a 
thick brush, on a level piece of board. 
One of the workmen then applies two 
pieces of different coloured wood to each 
other, and this circumstance seems to 
decide that glue is here intended to be 
represented rather than a varnish or 
colour of any kind." 

From an unfinished chamber in the 
tomb of the kings at Thebes, we learn 
the process used by the Egyptians in 
forming these bas-reliefs : — 

** In Egyptian bas-reliefs the position 
of the figures was first decided by the 
artist, who traced them roughly with a 
red colour, and the draughtsman then 
carefully sketched the outlines in black, 
and submitted them to the inspection of 
the former, who altered (as appears in 
some few Instances here) those parts 
which he deemed deficient in proportion 
or correctness of attitude; and in that 
state they were left for the chisel of the 
sculptor. But the death of the king, or 
some other cause, prevented, in this case, 
their completion ; and their unfinished 
condition, so far from exciting our regret, 
affords a satisfactory opportunity of ap- 
preciating their skill in drawing, which 
these figures so unequivocally attest." 

A BROTHER'S MISERIES. 

I am one of that unfortunate, persecuted, 
snubbed, neglected, tyrannized, be-petti- 
coated class, — ^brothers. I hear your sigh, 
Mr. Editor ; I feel your gentle sympathy. 
The tears spring to my eyes at the ima- 
gination of the drops fast falling from 
your's. Yes, sir, we are a much-to-be- 
pitied race : and what is worse, the world 
seems to be agreed in holding our sor- 
rows as nothing in the scale of social 
evil. We come into the world predes- 
tined to grief; we are born to misery — 
doomed to wretchedness : there is no 
escape from our lot, — and we meet with 
no sympathy (save only among our ill- 
used selves), but are treated as though 



we were the happiest of thebappy ! Lit- 
tle does the world dream of the sorrows 
that weigh down a brother's spirit— of 
the sleepless nights that he devotes to 
the furtherance of his several sisters* little 
whims; small credit does it grant him 
for the numberless sacrifices he is daily 
called upon to make, to satisfy the never- 
ending whim- whams and crotchets of the 
Charlottes and Carolines, the Emmas 
and Emilies, who, under the idle pretext 
of relationship, cling to his skirts. When 
I see brothers going to balls, and plays, 
and races, and entering into scenes of 
gaiety and dissipation, I mourn over this 
striking proof of their wretchedness. 
'* Frater sum, et nihil a me alienum 
puto ! " I know the worm that is canker- 
ing within ; I see through their motives; 
they seek but to fly the recollection of 
the grie& of home ; they are in search of 
Lethe. What though they smile — *tis 
but the smile of misery : what if they 
laugh — *tis the very wantonness of grief: 
what if they marry — 'tis but rushing in 
despair into another kind of woe ; wea- 
ried of their own sisters, they try those 
of. others. Poor mistaken fellows! — 
lambs hurrying to the sacrifice— victims 
crowding to the altar — ^types of sufifering 
innocence, fitted to fly from the vessel in 
which, into the element by which, we 
perform our culinary operations ! Would 
that the recital of my griefe could act as 
an emollient to their wounds ! Would 
that I could, in any way, call np a feel- 
ing of sympathy for our race in the pub- 
lic mind; and induce those opiniated 
persons, parents, to look with a regardful 
eye on the cUready overwhelming num- 
bers of our female persecutors. 

I am the last of six consumers of pap, 
and bread and butter : the first five were 
girls (I hear your groan); we are all 
alive; and consequently I struggle on 
in a painful existence, surrounded — no, 
preceded, by five sisters. There's Hetty, 
and Caroline, and Charlotte, and Susan, 
and Johanna; then I come, John. I 
pass over the periods of elecampane and 
hard-bake ; of dessert and eight o'clock 
beds. I say nothing of the pushings and 
shakings I endured for a number of 
years (each of my sisters considering she 
had an undoubted right, as an eld^, to 
command my implicit obedience when 
and where she chose). I allude not to 
the numberless mortifications I was made 
to feel in the daily eatings and drinkings 
(as the youngest, and a boy, I was always 
last served, and so got the worst portions ; 
and my fingers were rapped if I com- 
plained, and I was told young ladies 
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vere always to be helped first ; why,' was 
a mystery to me). I touch not upon the 
indignities I went through, of being un- 
ceremoniously thrust out of the room, 
whenever my sisters had any secrets to 
chat over with little girls of their own 
age (how often I have wondered what on 
earth they could be whispering about ! ) 
I complain not of the being made to 
fetch and carry for five whimsical mis- 
tresses from morning to night, to the 
utter neglect of all my own little plans 
(John, my dear, do this. — John, sir, 
come here.—Johu, you ill-natured thing, 
come directly). I am willing to forget 
the very few glimpses I could get of the 
fire during the cold days, while five 
claimants stood firmly fixed round the 
fender, surprised that a boy could be so 
chilly* I will not call to mind the com- 
plete indifference with which my school 
sorrows and triumphs were treated ; nor 
the coolness with which I was received 
on my return home for the holidays ; nor 
the provoking carelessness with which 
jny departures were viewed. I scorn to 
complain of the superior deference which 
ray five sisters always paid to other 
brothers ; for I gradually discovered, to 
my excessive gratification, that this feel- 
ing was not confined to my own relatives. 
•^— Of none of these do I complain. No, 
sir, I turn to griefs of a far more im- 
portant character: I turn to the days 
which have gone by, since holidays and 
dolls, smiles and short lessons, have all 
disappeared : me miserum, — to what a 
period do I come ! 

You spoke, sir, in a previous paper, of 
a sister (Maria, you call her ; perhaps a 
Lady Maria) and a guitar. Happy man, 
to have your miseries reduced within so 
small and manageable a compass ! Sir, 
I have five sisters ; and they all play tlie 
guitar : from ten to two, every day (such 
is the superabundance of ray happiness) 
I am fairly guitarred up into the re- 
motest corner of the house. But the 
matter does not end here : besides the 
guitar, all my sisters play the piano ; all 
sing, and three play the harp. I leave 
you to imagine the succession of sounds 
from morning to night. Being extremely 
fond of a moderate quantity of music, I 
would not complain so much, if any of 
them liked duets and trios ; for besides 
the change, the ground would be got 
over quicker; but no, — nothing but solos 
will do ; so that the day is barely long 
enough for their multifarious practisings ; 
and to avoid putting each other out, they 
occupy every room in the house. I need 
hardly say, I am tolerably surfeited of 



sweet sounds : but would you believe it, 
I am considered little less than a Goth, 
for even hinting at the possibility of such 
an occurrence : I am not allowed to be 
tired of music ; it is insisted I must be 
gratified at their persevering practisings ; 
were I to hint at the expediency of a 
little cessation, the whole five would be 
up in arms. You can conceive the situa- 
tion in which I am thus placed, when^ 
listening of an evening to their doings, 
some young unmarried man turns round 
to me, and exclaims in an insinuating 
loud whisper, ** how very beautiful that 
was I can't we have it again ? " — if I fail 
to cry bravo as loud as he does, I am 
sure to be found out, and get snubbed 
the next day : " How indiiferent yoi* 
were with the music last night, John ; 
you do chill everybody so." Mais reve- 
nons a nos motUonSi I was speaking of 
the difificulty of finding a room unoccu- 
pied. The only place where my troubled 
spirit can be at peace, under this inces- 
sant cultivation of the science of har- 
mony, is in a room at the very top of the 
house; in fact, in one of the (why should 
I hesitate) attics. In this ignoble place, 
I hear little of the fiddlements going on 
in tlie lower part of the building; and 
to it I now remove, immediately after 
breakfast. But alas ! I fear even this 
poor refuge is about to be wrested from 
me ! the other day, 1 came in with a 
hole in my glove; I threw it on the 
table (my sisters all present), and ** sup- 
posed nobody would mend it for me" 
(I am used to neglect, sir): it hardly 
reached the table, before three of them 
flew at it: and the conqueror began 
stitching immediately. What's in the 
wind now, said I to myself; — Hetty 
hoped I was quite well, and Charlotte 
begged me to explain when she ought to 
castle at chess. I began to be alarmed ; 
Susan put my hair to rights, and Jo- 
hanna smoothed my hat. I threw ray- 
self desperately into a chair : *' My dear 
John," said Hetty, ** would you do us a 
^reat favour ; you need not look so : it 
IS only to allow Johanna jiist to practise 
her guitar in your room of a morning, 
she does put us out so here," — "Now 
do, John," chorussed the whole five. I 
bounced up, and ran out of the room, 
putting a determined veto on the matter. 
I escaped it is true, but the consequence 
of it is, that three of them have done 
nothing but pout at me since ; and the 
other two are at open war, and amuse 
themselves with letting off',, every now 
and then, some apparently careless two- 
edged remark, one side of which I can- 
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not help taking to myself. — They have 
been complaining, I suppose, to the su- 
perior powers ; for yesterday evening, 
my respected mother, who had been 
dozing in the arm chair by the fire, was 
pleased all at once to lift up her head, 
and, half awake, to express herself ** sur- 
prised I could be so unkind to my sis- 
ters ; why did I not let them practise in 
my room?" Really, Mr. Editor, I do 
not know what to do. 

These are only samples of my musical 
miseries : you will readily understand I 
endure very many others. Most people 
look forward to the London season with 
great delight ; need I say, I dread it ? 
Engagements of all kinds ensue; and 
with only one brother to do walking- 
stick, of course no small share of fag 
must fall on his shoulders. My sisters 
find a large quantity of morning visits to 
pay, exhibitions to see, shoppings to go 
through ; and I, no leave asked, must do 
propriety whenever I am wanted j just 
as if my own private engagements were 
to be considered as nothing (i/ou know, 
sir, there are, now and then, little mat« 
ters in this line, which it is very distress- 
ing to be obliged to piit off). You have 
undergone, I suppose, the process of 
shopping ? What a very pretty bracelet 
this is, John, is it not ? The poor be- 
wildered brother, knowing what is com- 
ing, calls up a look of calm contempt for 
the trash; and he is in return fairly 
pounced upon with a '* Now do buy it 
for me, John; it is not so very dear; and 
Caroline does so want that chain ! " It 
is awful the money spent this way by 
brothers^; in gloves, ribands, jewellery, 
scents, and o^her the like nicknacks ; and 
the worst of it is, our ringleted plagues 
seem to go upon the principle, that it is 
a mere duty we owe them to supply their 
amiable wants as fast as they can fancy 
them ; so that we get no thanks for our 
compliance (it is true we are only too 
glad to do all they wish us) ; and if we 
refuse, oh, mercy, what torrents of elo- 
quence ensue ! 

Talk of the comfort of having sisters 
indeed! Only imagine the going to 
parties with so many female relatives ! 
•' Mrs. B., Mr. B., and the Miss B.'s," 
shouts one servant ; <* Mrs. B., the Miss 
B.'s, and Mr. B.,*' shouts another — and 
in we walk in a body. I dread to look 
round, for I am sure to see a titter on 
the fiices of the people in the room, at 
such a wholesale supply. I once sug- 
gested, as regarded my sisters, the pro^ 
priety of some two or three having colds 
on these occasions, taking it by turns for 
every invite ; but bless me, I got into 



such hot water, that I have not dared to 
interfere since : it was fairly asserted, 
and considered as proved, that I wanted 
to keep them all at home, that I was 
ashamed of them, that I hated them; 
that, in short, I was a sort of a monster 
of a brother ! 

When we have a full house here, you 
will easily conceive the fever I am put 
into. My sisters have each their several 
plans and views, and ideas ; and for two 
or three days previously, it is ** hinted," 
and " wished," and " requested," and "of 
coursed," I will be particular to do this, 
and not to do the other. Attention to 
the confusing wishes of five people is so 
very difficult, that sometimes a little 
error will occur, and then the next day 
I am victimized ; I am assured that my 
non-compliance with their wishes was 
extremely unkind ; indeed they are not 
certain it was not intentional. <* How 
could you, John, do so and so? you know 
I wanted you to draw out Mr. A., and 
not to argue with Mr. B., or to back 
Miss C. — And you went away from the 
piano just when Mr. D. was going to 
sing * Idolo mio ; * it was so rude of you. 
— And when Mr. E. asked you if we 
sung, you said you did not know. — And 
you left that poor Miss G. alone twice 
in the evening, when you know mamma 
wants you to be civil to her. — And when 
aunt asked us for * Perfida Clore,* which 
is Charlotte*s best, you told her you had 
quite forgotten your part; you might 
have stood up, at all events — And you 
looked so grave when Mr. H. told that 
story over again, about the man and his 
dog. — And when Caroline wanted to 
dance, you left her with that disagreeable 
Mr. L., whom you know she abominates. 
— And when Johanna got out in the 
guitar passage, you did nothing to cover 
it, but stood silent; you might hove 
laughed, or coughed. — And when Miss 
M. was playing her tiresome variations, 
I could hear you talking to Mrs. O.-— 
And when Hetty wanted you to find 
some music, you would not look our way, 
but pretended to listen to Miss P. — Anid 
when you were sitting next Miss R., you 
did not say a word to her. — And when 
Mr. S. came over to you, you never in- 
troduced him to us." To all these com- 
plaints I listen patiently, only turning 
my head from this side to that, to receive 
the shots as they pour in vigorous succes- 
sion firom my five offended sisters. Any 
attempt at a defence, I find, only makes 
the matter worse ; so I submit, wonder- 
ing what is to be the next accusation.' 

If I break off here, it is not |hafc I 
have exhaiisted the list of my miseries — 
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rieii fnoins que cela — but that Hetty and 
Charlotte want to make a few calls this 
morning, and I must go. 

H. F. G. 



NOTES OF A READER. 

In Sir Grenville Templets Excursions in 
the Mediterranean, we find the following 
amusing anecdotes : they are highly cha- 
racteristic of the Tunisians, as well as of 
the other Barbary States : — 

SUMMARY JUSTICE. 

During the reign of Hammooda Ba- 
sha, the Kaeed, or Governor, of Tunis, 
who, according to custom, had made his 
rounds, and had ascertained from differ- 
ent travellers what they had paid for 
their provisions, found that one o( them 
had purchased a certain quantity of bread, 
which was found deficient in weight when 
placed in the Kaeed*s scales. The party 
proceeded to the baker's, whose scales gave 
correctly the weight at which he had sold 
the bread ; on this the Kaeed had them 
broken, when they were found to contain 
a quantity of quicksilver in a hollow tube, 
which could thus be made to throw its 
balance on either side. The baker's oven 
happened at the moment to be properly 
heated, and the Kaeed, without any fur- 
ther trial, ordered the culprit to be im- 
mediately thrown into it. Hammooda 
having heard of this, remonstrated with 
the Kaeed on his precipitancy, when he 
answered — " I have done great good ; 
bakers will in future deem it preferable 
to heat their ovens for bread of a proper 
weight, than to bake themselves, of what- 
ever weight they may chance to be." 

THE ENGLISH ALMOST MAHOMETANS. 

The learned men told me that they looked 
upon the English nearly in the light of 
Mussulmen, stating that Muhammed the 
prophet had sent to acquaint them with 
his announcement of the true fiuth, and 
to request them to range themselves in 
the number of his disciples. The English 
answered that they felt deeply the truth 
of his religion, but that previous to 
openly adopting it^ they requested ex- 
planations upon one or two trifling points, 
ehiefly regarding the abolition of wine ; 
unfortunately, however, before this letter 
reached Mecca, the prophet had been 
taken up to the seventh heaven. Had 
his death beea for a short time delayed, 
he would have explained any little cUffi- 
cultie3, and we should have been fidthful 
followers of the tenets of Muhammedan- 
i8m.^-They also told me that England 
was the nearest country to Tunis, and 



that the Moors and English were, and 
always had been, the greatest friends. 

DANGEROUS BATHING 

In these shallow waters are caught great 
quantities of fish, by forming curved lines 
or pallisades some way out to sea, with 
palm branches, by which the fish which 
come up with the high water are retained 
when it recedes. The horrid polypus, 
which is, however, greedily eaten,abounds, 
and some are of an enormous size ; they 
prove at times highly dangerous to ba- 
thers. An instance of this occurred two 
years since ; a Sardinian captain bathing 
at Jerbeh, felt one of his feet in the grasp 
of one of these animals : on this, with his 
other foot he tried to disengage himself, 
but this limb was immediately seized by 
another of the monster's arms ; he then 
with his hands endeavoured to free him- 
self, but these also in succession were 
firmly grasped by the polypus, and the 
poor man was shortly after found drowned, 
with all his limbs strongly bound together 
by the arms and legs of the fish ; and it 
is extraordinary that where this happened 
the water was scarcely four feet in depth. 

MISCELLANIES. 

ACCURACY. 

No doubt the Yankees sometimes laugh 
at the account which our travellersr give 
of them and their manners; but we 
question whether we have not in the 
following extract something which Jona- 
than'cannot parallel. Mr. Grant Thor- 
burn, '* the original Laurie Todd," as 
he is called, has just published a second 
work, which he entitles " Men and 
Manners in Britain." Among other 
absurd things, he says — ** Nothing can 
exceed the good-natured humility of many 
ladies and gentlemen of the British me- 
tropolis; for instead of employing their 
coachmen and grooms to drive them, 
they frequently undertake the ofiSce of 
their servants, and mount the coach-box, 
or the dicky, while the servants are 
lounging by their sides, lolling within the 
carriage. The coachbox tSte-a-tfete between 
ladies and their grooms, has a most en- 
gaging effect in the crowded streets of 
London, particularly if Thomas happen» 
(which is sometimes the case), to have 
his arms round the waist of his mistress, to 
prevent her falling — into worse hands. 
The drive in Hyde Park, and that noisy, 
crowded thoroughfare. Bond-street, that 
puppet-show stage of feshion, presents 
mam/ scenes of ^us kind,'* After this, 
who will not own that <' travell^ see 
strange things 1" 
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THR DUKB FOE A DAY. 

In the following anecdote, from the 
French, will be recognized the original 
of Christopher Sly's adventure in the 
"Taming of the Shrew." Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, travelling one 
night to Bruges, found on the high road 
a man stretched on the ground in a pro- 
found sleep. He caused his attendants 
to take him up, and carry him to his 
palace, where, after stripping him of his 
old clothes which were very ragged, they 
put on him a night robe of the finest 
quality, and laid him on the prince's own 
bed. When the drunkard awoke next 
morning, his surprise was extreine, on 
perceiving himself in a superb chamber, 
surrounded by attendants riclily attiredj 
who respectfully inquired what dress his 
highness would wear that day. This 
completed his confusion ; but after a 
thousand protestations that he was no 
prince, but a poor cobbler, he submitted 
to the oppressive honours of his supposed 
rank. He was splendidly dressed> ap- 
peared in public, attended mass in the 
ducal chapel, and, in short, went through 
all the accustomed ceremonies, conclud- 
ing with a grand supper and ball, al- 
though it mubt be confessed, that at the 
former he drank more deeply than was 
consistent with good breeding. 

The comedy now approached its con- 
clusion. Having fallen fast asleep, he 
was re-clothed in his rags, and car- 
ried to the same spot on which he had 
been found sleeping, where he remained 
for the rest of the night. With the morn- 
ing's light he awoke, and returning to his 
dwelling, i^ecounted to his wife his sin- 
gular dream, as he very naturally con- 
cluded his adventure to have been. This 
historiette furnished the subject of a 
comic drama, entitled ** Arlequin tou- 
jours Arlequin." 

A COMMANDMENT. 

The evening before a battle, an officer 
asked Marshal Toiras for permission to 
go and see his father, who was at the 
point of death. *'Go/' said the Marshal, 
who saw through hb pretext ; " honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land." 

JNFALLIBILlTy. 

Homer has been accused of purloining 
all his beauties from Hcsiod, and Plato 
condemns him. 

Cicero calls Plato the god of philo- 
sophers ; Aristophanes charges him 
with impiety, and Porphyry with incon- 
tinence. 

Aijjstotle is accused of ambition, igno- 
rance and vanity, by Cicero and Plutarch. 



Dennis lashed Pope with fury; and 
the critical attacks upon Byron, Kirke 
White, and Keats, are familiar to all. 

Seneca and Pliny, say that Virgil had 
no invention ; while many have regarded 
Pliny's history as fabulous. 

Cicero calls Demosthenes the prince 
of orators ; while Eschines declares that 
his language is impure, and that his pro- 
ductions smell of oil, . 

Cicero kimself has been said by some 
to possess more art than nature — to be 
affectedly witty," and unaffectedly labour- ' 
ed and artificial. ^' 

In modern times, Johnson has taken 
up the cudgels against Milton and Gray; 

REMONSTRANCE WITH THE SNAILS. 

Ye little snails, 
Wiih slippery tails, 
' Who noiselessly travel • ' 

Along this gravel ; : 

By a silvery path of slime ansightly, 
I learn that yon visit my pea- rows nightly. 
Felonioos voar visit, I guess ! 
, And l give yon this warning, 
That, every morning, 

I'll stricUy examine the pods ; 
And if one I hit on. 
With slaver or spit on, 
Yoor next meal will be with the Gods. 

1 own you're a very ancient race. 

And Greece and Babylon were amid ; 
You have tenanted many a royal dome. 

And dwelt in the oldest pyramid ; 
The source of the Nile !— Ob, you have been 
there! 
In the ark was yonr floodless bed ; 
On the moonless night of Marathon 
Yon crawl'd o'er the mighty dead ; 
But still, though I reverence yonr ancestries, 
I don't see why you should nibble my peas. 
The meadows are yours, — (he hedge-row and 
brook, 
You may bathe in their dews at mom ; 
By the aged sea yon may sound your thetU, 

On the mountains erect your horn ; 
The fruits and the flowers are your rightful 
dowers. 
Then why— in the name of wonder — 
Should my six pea-rows be the only cause 
To excite your midnight plunder f 

I have never disturbed yonr slender shells. 

You have hung round my aged walk ; 
And each might have sat, till he died in his fat. 

Beneath his own cabbage-stalk : 
But now you must fly from the soil of your sires. 

Then put on your liveliest crawl ; 
And think of yonr poor little snails at home. 

Now orphans or emigrants all. 

Utensils domestic, and civil, and social, 
I give you an evening to pack up : 
But if the moon of this night does not rise on 
your flight. 
To-morrow I'll hang each man Jack np. 

You'll think of my peas and ydur thievish tricks. 

With tears of slime when' crossing the Styx^ 

POStSCRIPT. 

If darkness should not let thee read tbit. 

Furtive Snail, 
Go ask thy friend, the Glow-worm » . 

For his tail, . " 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

(For the Parterre,) 

At the time when the struggle for 
mastery with our American colomcs was 
at its height, and the communication 
betwixt the mother country and the 
different ports of America not in pos- 
session of the insurgents, of almost daily 
occurrence; a vessel was one evening 
observed standing off at some distance, 
on the Lancashu'e coast, near Black 
Pool. She was evidently by her build, 
a trader, and her destination, from her 
hovering about the coast beating up for 
a favourable wind, to cross the Atlantic. 

At some distance from the village of 
Black Pool, a boat had been run in 
shore, and the crew, with the exception 
of one who remained in charge, were 
gone to have what they called a « jollifi- 
cation,*' and for this purpose, under the 
pilotage of one Matthew Brain, were in 
quest of a neat little road-side inn, called 
the « Three Bells," standing as Matthew 
asserted, somewhere about these parts. 

Now Matthew knew too well the 
situation of the Three Bells, to remain 
long in doubt as to which way to steer. 



Pa-e 386. 

for he had often sought the house of late, 
since he had been desperately smitten by 
the attractions of one Mary Willis, the 
niece of my landlady of the Three Bells ; 
for he and Mary had been bom and 
bred in the neighbouring town of Poul- 
ton, and when Mary became an orphan, 
and went to reside with her aunt as an 
humble companion, even in their hum- 
ble sphere still did Matthew follow in 
her footsteps, striving to make himself 
agreeable in many ways ; but such is the 
waywardness of our feelings, that every 
means by which he urged his suit, served 
only to strengthen the dislike Mary bore 
towards him, and which had even been 
increased since her residence with her 
aunt; but this, howeyer, might be ac- 
counted for in some degree, by stating 
that Mrs. Jerrold, the landlady of the 
Three Bells, had an only son, Harry 
Jerrold, who was in many respects the 
counterpart of Matthew : he was wild 
and reckless, yet in outward form nature 
had been favourable to him ; and though 
Mary could see the faults of Matthew 
Brain, which were but too palpable, still 
was fhe blind to those of Harry Jerrold, 
which to all other eyes were gross enough. 
It has been often said, that the mild, 
51 
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kind, and Tirtuoiu woman mosi frequent- 
ly fixes her aflfeetions upon the exaet 
reverie of her own disposition, and sedu 
the lore of some ingrate, wholly ignorant, 
or incapable of feeling the pure and 
fervent pasuon which silently yet strongly 
works its way. 

Mary was now in her sixteenth year, and 
one would almost have ventured to assert, 
that nature had for once erred in placing 
a girl of her manners, fq>pearance, and 
disposition, in such a situation : she was 
one of those interesting creatures, that 
one feels insensibly drawn to admire, 
and yet not positively handsome : one to 
command respect and admiration, with- 
out seeking to require it, — so much so 
indeed, as to be the only person who had 
ever been known to fix for an instant 
the wild passion of Harry Jerrold. 

That Harry was the favourite, was 
no secret to Matthew, and his wild un- 
governable fury at times burst forth in 
the most bitter denunciations against his 
rival ; but Harry heeded them not, nor 
in fact scarcely anything save his boon 
companions. Now as Matthew was re« 
lated to the captain, he had influence 
enough whilst the vessel lay off Black 
Fool to obtain leave for himself and 
some of his companions to go on shore; 
the idea of some mischief lurking within 
him, though it had not formed itself into 
any plan, had prompted him to ask per- 
mission ; but something at times ran 
through his mind of meeting and reveng* 
ing himself upon Harry Jerrold, for he 
well knew his companions were to be 
relied upon at any extremity ; but Harry's 
good fortune for once prevailed ; he was 
absent from the neighbourhood, and not 
likely to return for some days, and to 
add to Matthew's annoyance, Mary also 
had gone to a neighbour's, and would 
not return for some hours : so to drown 
his annoyance he sat with his companions 
drinking hard until it was time to return 
to the vessel, or else, as one of the most 
sober observed on looking out of the win- 
dow, there was a chance from the appear- 
ance of the sky, of their being left behind. 

They had reached the boat and were 
about stepping in, when Matthew observed 
coming along the path a figure, that was 
too firmly fixed in his remembrance to 
be for an instant mistaken — be sprang 
forward, and in an instant was at the side 
of Mary Willis ; but she seemed in no 
way pleased at the meeting ; the evenjpg 
was drawing on, and the path was lonely, 
and she liked neither the appearance of 
Matthew nor his companions, all of whom 
were far from sober. 

** Mary," said he, grasping her tightly 



by the arm ; " I will be heard, you afaaU 
not east me off for thia Jerrold : listen to 
me^ when I say that before Harry Jerrold 
should become your husband, I would" — 

** For heaven's sake, Matthew, do not 
grasp my arm so, and as for Harry Jer- 
rold, he has done nothing to merit your 
iUwiU." 

'* Not to merit my ill will! — I could 
curse him as the foulest thing on earth, 
I could — but mark me; I have said it, 
and I say it again, you shall never be 
the wife of Harry Jerrold." His looks 
grew fiercer as his passion strengthened, 
and Mary being alarmed, strove to dis- 
engage her hand, but it was too firmly 
grasped for her to succeed : a distant 
moan of thunder increased her alarm, 
and she besought Matthew to let her go^ 
as she was still some distance from 
home. Matthew looked around, he 
saw the storm gathering — ^it suited his 
pasMons, it might voit its fury, what 
cared he ! — he looked towards the vessel — 
saw preparations on board to shift their 
anchorage, and not a moment was to be 
lost in getting <m board. 

** Far, far from home — ay, and from 
Harry Jerrold — curse him, but I will 
pay him for his favours," he looked once 
more around — no one was near — no way- 
fiirer to overlook the road — none but his 
companions. — "Mary" said he, ** by fair 
means you would never be mine, by foul 
you shall, for mine from this time you 
must be ;" and almost as quickly as he had 
spoken, he caught her in his arms, and 
stepping into the boat, bid the men lay 
on as though every devil in Erebus were 
at their backs : they needed no further 
bidding, and in a few minutes were 
alongside, Mary forced on fooardj and 
the vessel, with as much canvass as she 
dared carry, standing out with a driving 
wind direct for the Atlantic. 

Had Matthew Brain reflected for a 
moment as to what his reception on 
board would be, he might have hesitated 
in taking such a step ; not that he modi 
feared the captain would have thrown 
any impediment in his way, for they 
were too closely connected to quarrel 
about sueh a trifle as a silly lovo^sick 
girl, but in the present instance/ the 
captain's power on board was limited 
solely to sailing the ship, for it so hap- 
pened that the owner of the vessel was 
on board, going out as passenger to 
America. Mr. Stanley, the owner, was 
one of the wealthiest merehams in 
Liverpool, and though young, was still 
a stieady man of business. At his fofher*s 
death, which bad recently occurred, it 
was deemed necessary either that himself 
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or partner should proceed to the colo- 
nies, for the purpose of arranging some 
business, which during the last few yews 
had not been carried on to the satislac- 
tion of the principals, and as Mr. Stanley 
had no connexions in England to make 
him particularly desirous of remaining, 
he had determined to become for two or 
three years, or until such time as their 
business should be put in proper train, 
the resident partner in America. 

Much ad Uie captain wished to screen 
his relation, he found it impossible to do 
so in the present instance, without run- 
ning too great a risk himself; for Mr. 
Stanley, as he well *knew, was by no 
means a man to be trifled with, and any 
attempt at concealment would be as 
hazardous as it would be little likely to 
succeed. When Mr. Stanley appeared 
<m deck the following morning (for being 
indisposed, he had retired early to rest 
on the preceding evening), he was in- 
formed by the captain of what had taken 
place: his indignation was unbounded, 
that so atrocious an act should have been 
committed on board a vessel belonging 
to him, and much was he grie^-ed to find 
it quite impracticable to have the poor 
^1 sent on shore, the vessel during the 
night having been driven too far out, to 
leave the least chance of their running 
into any port« All that could be done, 
under the circumstances, to render her 
situation as comfortable as possible, was 
ordered by Mr. Stanley, together with the 
strictest injunctions that Matthew Brain 
should be discharged jfrom the ship the 
saoment she arrived in port; nor was 
the captain best pleased at the intimation 
conveyed at the same time, that the dis- 
cipline must have been very bad, to have 
allowed such a circumstance to have 
taken place. 

Thrown so strangely in Mr. Stanley's 
protection as Mary had been, she became 
to him an object of much solicitude: her 
conduct under the trying circumstance 
in which she was placed, he could not 
too much admire, and as he became 
more acquainted with her manners and 
disposition, he bitterly regretted that 
her mind had not received its due ex- 
pansion, by the aid of talented instruc- 
tors. To be in the company, for some 
weeks, of a woman for whom we feel in- 
terested, and whose manners, simple and 
unaffected as they may be, are still the 
more attractive, from all want of effort 
in the art of pleasing, is a dangerous 
situation for any man ; and so it was to 
Mr. Stanley, for being arrived in Ame- 
rica,, he found it would be little in con- 



sonance with his feelings, for them to 
part, and his original idea of sending her 
back by the first ship, was abandoned. 

The space of three years may be 
briefly run over : Mr. Stanley had placed 
Mary in the house of a respectable 
gentlewoman, and the first masters the 
colony could produce, had been em- 
ployed to impart to her the various ac- 
complishments of the day : the traces of 
the former Mary had rapidly vanished ; 
the timid air, and somewhat rustic man- 
ners, had given place to a more dignified 
carriage, and polished manners; and 
Mr. Stanley saw with pleasure, that 
there was nothing to be feared from the 
impromptu acts of one not early initiated 
in the elegancies of society, and that 
with such a partner through life, he 
could be truly happy ; but of this he 
had not spoken to her, nor did he in- 
tend, until some time after their return 
to England, which at the expiration of 
three years from their first arrival in 
America had taken place. 

How different was her situation on 
her arrival in England, to that in which 
she had been previously to her abrupt 
departure ; then she was the humble de- 
pendent of a relation, now the mistress 
of an establishment, and surrounded with 
all the elegancies and luxuries to make 
life desirable. Mr. Stanley was a con- 
stant visitor, and though she felt for him 
all the warmth x>f esteem and gratitude 
that woman could feel for man, she felt, 
that elsewhere, a still warmer feeling 
existed, — she bad truly loved Harry Jer- 
rold, he had been the bright object of 
all her fondest hopes, and she would have 
looked forward to the day of her becom- 
ing his wife, as the happiest of her exist- 
ence; and strange to say, time had in 
nowise obliterated these feelings. Her 
return to her native land, had brought 
back with greater strength the current 
of her former feelings ; during her ab- 
sence she had never heard from him, or 
even whether he still existed, but perhaps 
he had forgotten her, and the affections 
she had hoped would be only her own, 
might now be lavished upon another ; 
she felt she must once again see 
him, and look again upon that scene 
where so many happy days had been 
passed. The residence Mr. Stanley had 
procured for her, was situated near 
Liverpool, and at no great distance from 
Black Pool, and she determined once 
more to visit a spot so fondly remembered 
by her. She sent word to Mr. Stanley 
of her intention, and proceeded to put 
her plan into execution. 
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Had she desired it, Mr. Stanley*s 
carriage and servants would have been 
at, her disposal; but this suited not her 
purpose, riie wished to appear as she had 
been when living at Black Pool, and 
throwing aside her rich dresses, and 
jewels, assumed the coarse and simple 
dress of her early days. • 

What a crowd of feelings, recollections 
and associations, came, rushing across 
her mind, as she looked again upon .the 
" Three Bells !" The sign still waved to 
and fro with the same hoarse creak, 
sounding to her ears as the. sweetest mu- 
sic; the stunted tree, - looking sea- ward, 
with its crazy bench and table, and the 
gaunt-looking post, • stretching out its 
arms to shew the . traveller where the 
road branched off to Poulton, were still 
there, unscathed by time ; but the house 
seemed changed for the worse, the neat 
tidy appearance was gone, the frequent 
white-washing and the gay green paint- 
ing of the wood-work, seemed alike 
forgotten ; it seemed to have sunk into 
an ordinary pot-house. The name, of 
" Martha,'* under the sign, had been - 
obliterated with badly matched paint, 
and a large ** Harry " inserted in its 
place : but perhaps, as she thought the 
place itself might not be changed, the 
style in which she had of late Uved, 
might have jaundiced her opinions ; but 
the interior itself seemed to keep equal 
pace with the exterior, all seemed going 
to rack and ruin ; she gently opened the 
door of a room (for no one seemed about 
the bouse) that she remembered as the 
little sitting room of the family, and 
here her heart beat and throbbed as she 
recognised seated at a table, Harry 
Jerrold himself. An exclamation scarcely 
suppressed was rising to her lips, but she 
mastered her feelings; a hasty glance 
sufficed to shew her the position of 
affairs; a young but coarse, vulgar-look- 
ing and debauched woman, of features 
still handsome, but fast fading from the 
effects of hard living, was seated opposite 
to him ; and as for Harry, the change 
had been great indeed ! The ruddv hue 
had left his cheeks, whilst the dull pale 
of the drunkard had assumed its place ; 
and the dress was carelessly put on, the 
stockings hanging about the ancles, and 
shoes, rivalling in appearance the muddy 
roads they had so largely robbed ; before 
them were placed bottles and glasses, to 
which they seemed to have paid frequent 
visits, and Harry was on the point of 
commencing, in a hoarse cracked voice, 
his favourite drinking song, when the 
opening of the door check^ him. He 



looked to see who was the intruder, an^ 
dimmed and confused as his recoUectioa 
was by drink, he did not foil. to. re^ 
cognize one for whom he had once .fek 
more than his ordinary feelings towards 
womap^kind. 

" By heavens,** he exclaimed, " am I 
asleep or awake ! it cannot be,, and yet 
it is, as I am alive— rwh^ Mary Willis." 

"Then you have not forgotten me^ 
Harry Jerrold." — 

** Forgotten you girl, oh no— not for- 
gotten you; but bless me, it is long since 
you left us : been seeking your fortune at 
Liverpool, eh ! Susan there comes from 
Liverpool: — ^nice place, isn*t.it; but, sit 
you down, girl, sit you down.'* 

** No, Harry, I have not been seeking 
my fortune at Liverpool, nor was it 
willingly I ever left this qvot. . I have 
been far away, and it is but a few days 
since I have returned to England." ^ 
. "Ah ! well, well, say no more about it, 
I am glad you are come back at any 
rate; come, take a glass of this, girl; it's 
the right sort ;" and he essayed with, un- 
steady hand to pour out a glass of spirits 
from the bottle beside him, but Mary 
declined, x 

"What, not drink with me! why Susan 
there, drinks as hard as I do — don't you^ 
slutr* 

But Susan didn't like the new comer, 
and she turned her nose up, with a toss 
of the head, not deigning any other 
reply. 

" Now you know you do, and so no 
nonsense about it," and as for your 
tossing your head up in that &sfaion, i^ 
won't do, 'cause you see I know what,U 
means; and if I say you and Mary there 
shall live together, and be good friends, 
why you see I'll have it done, do you 
hear me?" 

" Nay, Harry,'* said Mary, her voice 
faltering as she uttered the word, " I am 
not come to be the cause of quarrel be- 
twixt yourself and wife." 

'* My wife — she's no wife of mine. I 
don't like such lumber; she's my mis- 
tress, and so shall you be: the hou^e is 
large enough for you both, I should 
think." 

. "Your mistress!" exclaimed Mary, 
rising — 

" To be sure, take. my word for it* a 
wise man never gets married — ^why how 
the girl looks.'* . , 

"Mary did indeed look at, him, as 
well as Uie rising tears which filled, her 
eyes would allow her: the deep hitteie 
feelings of disappointment were not^ to 
be controlled; the bright and sunny dfij 
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. dreams of years bad been dispelled; the' 
objects she had looked up to, and clothed 
with all that the fancy of her imagina- 
tion could paint, as most to be admired 
and loved) were in an instant dashed to 
the ground. 

"Harry," she said, her voice partak- 
ing the emotion of her feelings, " I did 
not expect this from you; it is true I 
sought you here; it was in error; the 
Harry Jerrold of former days exists no 
longer. I have conjured up in my mind 
a being that does not exist, and the fiuilt 
has been minej in not sooner seeing that 
I have been so long in love with an ob- 
ject, existing only in my imagination. 
Your insult, sir, I forgive, for we shall 
never meet again." 

' Harry rose from his seat to speak, but 
it was too late; he and Susan were alone, 
and the' stupe&ction of his brain was 
such, that he seemed scarcely aware 
whether he had been dreaming ; but if 
annoyed or not, be turned again to the 
bottle, poured out a large glass, which 
having swallowed, and drawing in his 
breath after it, exclaimed, *'ah well, 
women are' strange creatures, there's no 
uncferstanding them." 

But little remains to add. When Mr. 
Stanley heard the story of Mary's jour- 
ney, he laughed heartily at the idea of 
her finding such a being as the fancy of 
her now educated mind had made of 
Harry Jerrold, and wondered that she 
had not sooner perceived her error: 
however, to prevent any future such 
wanderings, and to have her more under 
his control, he thought it prudent to 
place her under the restraint of a wife, 
which he did by almost immediately 
making her Mrs. Stanley. 

NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

BRUCE, THE TRAVELLER. 

We have been lately reading, or rather 
skimming, a life of Henry Salt, recently 
published. The writer, a Mr. Halls, 
appears to have been a very intimate 
friend .of the traveller; and tries hard to 
arrest the progress of his name and 
actions to that oblivion which is their 
certain destiny. The fact is, Mr. Salt 
was by no means a remarkable man, and 
did nothing remarkable ; and he will be 
remembered, more from his unjust and 
ungenerous attempts, in conjunction with 
Lord Valentia, to retard the slow, but 
sure redemption of poor Bruce's memory 
from the undeserved weight of ignominy 
under which it has so long suffered, than 
by any other of his performances. Mr. 



Salt's biographer, we are |)ained to see, 
besides making a very pfolix, dull, and 
meagre book, has made another attempt 
to depreciate Bruce, and fix again upon 
his name the stigma of mendacity, which 
every year and every subsequent traveller 
in Abyssinia has done something to 
remove. Even Salt himself was com- 
pelled to confirm Bruce's statements by 
reiterating them, at the very moment 
when he affected to question and to sneer; 
the truth was mighty, and he could not 
prevail against it. By reading Mr. Hall's 
weak and disingenuous cavils, we were 
induced to take up Captain Head's Life 
of Bruce, and we were much struck with 
the honest eloquence of his vindication. 
We feel confident that our readers will 
be pleased with the extract ; and, if it 
does not awaken a syrnpathy for Bruce, 
which would rejoice his spirit, could he 
take cognissance now of mundane events, 
we are grievously mistaken. 

Frank and open in society, Bruce, in de- 
scribing his adventures, generally related 
those circumstances which he thought 
were most likely to amuse people by the 
contrast they afforded to the European 
figishions, customs, and follies of the day. 

Conscious of his own integrity, and 
not suspecting that in a civilized country 
the statements of a man of honour would 
be disbelieved, he did not think it neces- 
sary gradually and cautiously to prepare 
his hearers for a climate and scenery alto- 
gether different from their own ; but, as 
if from a balloon, he at once landed them 
in Abyssinia, and suddenly shewed them 
a vivid picture, to which he himself had 
been long accustomed. They had asked 
for novelty; in complying with their 
request, he gave them good measure, and 
told them of people who wore rings in 
their lips instead of their ears — who 
anointed themselves not with bear's grease 
or pomatum, but with the blood of cows 
— who, instead of playing tunes upon 
them, wore the entrails of animals as 
ornaments — and who, instead of eating 
hot putrid meat, licked their lips over 
bleeding living flesh. He described de- 
bauchery dres^fully disgusting, because 
it was so different from their own. He 
told them of men who hunted each other 
— of mothers who had not seen ten win* 
ters— ^nd he described crowds of human 
beings and huge animals retreating in 
terror before an army of little flies ! In 
short, he told them the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; but 
the mind of man, like his stomach, can 
only contain a certain quantity, and the 
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dose which Bruce gave to his hearers 
was more than they had power to retain. 

The facts he related were too strong — 
they required to be diluted, and this base 
office Bruce haughtily refused to perform; 
he had given them plain wholesome food 
— he did not profess to give them diges- 
tion. 

At that time (to say nothing about 
the present day), the English public in- 
dolently allowed itself, with regard to 
particular regions of the world, to be led 
and misled by a party of individuals — 
who dogmatically dictated what idle 
theory was to be believed, and what 
solid information was to be disbelieved. 
These brazen images Bruce refused to 
worship. In their presence he main- 
tained his statements, — they frowned 
upon him with pompous incredulity. 
With just indignation, he sneered at 
their garret life — their port-wine opin- 
ions : they knew their power — and fancy- 
ing that, like buffaloes, their strength lay 
in their heads, they deliberately herded 
together to run him down. 

<< It is universally known,'* states the 
Gentleman's Magaadne for 1789, "that 
doubts have been entertained, whether 
Mr, Bruce was ever in Abyssinia" The 
Baron de Tott, speaking of the sources 
of the Nile, says, '* A traveller named 
Bruce, it is said, has pretended to have 
discovered them. I saw at Cairo, the 
servant who was his guide and companion 
during the journey, who assured me that 
he had no knowledge of any such discovery,^ 

To the persuasions of his friends Bruce 
at last yielded, and as soon as he resolved 
to undertake the task, he performed it 
with his usual energy and application. 
In about three years he submitted the 
work, nearly finished, to his very con- 
stant and sincere friend, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington. In the meanwhile his ene- 
mies triumphantly maintained a clamour 
against him, and in his study he was 
assailed by the most' virulent accusations of 
exaggeration and falsehood — ^all descrip- 
tions of people were against him ; from 
Dr. Johnson, the great lexicographer and 
moralist of the day, down to the witty 
Peter Pindar ; heavy artillery as well 
as musketry were directed against Bruce 
at Kinnaird. 

When Bruce's work was completed, 
just before it was printed, and while 
public attention was eagerly expecting it, 
Johnson translated and published the 
travels in Abyssinia of the Jesuit, Jerome 
Lubo. In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1789, it is stated, ihat Johnson had 



declared to Sir John Hawkins, <* that 
when he first conversed with Mr. Bnice^ 
the Abyssinian traveller, he was very 
much inclined to believe that fie had been 
there, but that he had afterwards altered his 
opinion ! ** In Johnson's preface, accord- 
ingly, he evidently, at the expense of 
Bruce*s reputation, extols the Portuguese 
traveller, as one who "has amused his 
reader with no romantic absurdities or 
incredible fictions. He appears by his 
modest and unaffected narrative to have 
described things as he saw them, to have 
copied nature from the life, and to have 
consulted his senses, not his imagination. 
He meets with no basilisks that destroy 
with their eyes, his crocodiles devour 
their prey without tears, and his cataracts 
fall from the rock without deafening the 
neighbouring inhabitants." 

These round, rigmarole sentences were 
rolled against Bruce, a man who had 
patiently visited three quarters of the 
globe, by Johnson, one of the most pre- 
judiced men of his age, who, hims^ a 
traveller, had not temper enough to 
travel in a hack-chaise to Aberdeen ! 

Bruce concludes his preface In the 
following remarkable words : 

" I have only to add, that were it pro- 
bable, as in my decayed state of health it 
is not, that I should live to see a second 
edition of this work, all well-founded, 
judicious remarks suggested should be 
gratefully and carefiilly attended tp ; but 
I do solemnly declare to the public in 
general, that I never will refute or answer 
any cavils, captious or idle objections, 
such as every new publication seems un- 
avoidably to give birth to, nor ever reply 
to those witticisms and criticisms that 
appear in newspapers and periodical 
writings. What I have written I have 
written. My readers have before them, 
in the present volumes, all that I shall 
ever say, directly or indirectly, upon the 
subject ; and I do, without one moment's 
anxiety, trust my defence to an impartial, 
well-informed, and judicious public.** * 

Now, if the public had been really 
"impartial, well-informed, and judici- 
ous,*' what a favourable impression it 
would have formed of a work appearing 
under circumstances which so peculiarly 
entitled it to belief. The author was not 
only of good family, but he was a xoan 
who, having entailed his estate^ was eri. 
dently proud of his family, and conse- 
quently not very likely wilfiilly to dis- 
grace it. He had received a liberal 
education, inherited an indepiendent for- 
tune, and for a number of .yesrs had 
deliberately prepared himself for the 
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travels which he had performed. He 
had not hastily passed through the coun- 
tries which he described, but had remained 
in them six years. His descriptions 
were not of that trifling personal nature, 
which in a few years it might be difficult 
to confirm or confute, but, with mathe- 
matical instruments in his hands, he 
professed to have determined the latitude 
and longitude of every place of import- 
ance which he visited, thus offering 
to men of science of all future ages, data 
to condemn him, if he should deserve 
condemnation ; and yet in the meanwhile, 
these data were of a description which 
affi)rdedthe general reader no pleasure or 
amusement. The work was not a hasty 
production ; on the contrary, it appeared 
seventeen years after the travels which it 
described had been ended. It did not 
proceed from a man basking in the vain 
sunshine of public favour, but it was the 
evidence of one who, by the public, had 
been most unjustly hustled from the 
witness-box to the dock, and there con- 
demned before he had been heard. 

The scenes which Bruce witnessed — 
the real dangers which he encountered 
— the hardships he underwent — the 
fatigue he endured, required no ex- 
aggeration; and as he was lying pros- 
trate in the desert, fainting under the 
simoom, he could have had no feeling 
more just, than that it was out of his 
power to make any one feel by descrip- 
tion the sensation under which he was 
suffering. However, though his draw- 
ing was ifiaperfect, and its scale very 
diminutive, yet when he brought his 
picture to the civilized country, people 
all cried out that it was too large ! But 
the real truth was, that it was not as 
large as life; but that the mind of his 
enemy, like the Vicar of Wakefield's 
fusty room, was too small to contain the 
•picture — and as the Arabs who inhabit 
villages have a mortal hatred towards 
those wandering tribes who live in tents, 
so did the garret critics of the day feel 
jealous of the man whose tether was so 
much longer than their own: and as 
soon as Bruce*s work was published, he 
experienced most severely how completely 
party spirit, whether in religion, politics, 
or science, destroys both me heart and 
the head. 

His enemies, with pens in their hands, 
had impatiently waited for his book, like 
Shylock whetting his knife ; and it was 
DO sooner published, than Bruce was 
€l^rived of what was actually nearest to 
his heart-^his honour and his reputation. 
It was useless to stand against the 



storm which assailed him; it was im>- 
possible to resist the torrent which over- 
whelmed him. His volumes were uni- 
versally disbelieved ; and yet it may be 
most confidently stated, that Bruce's 
Travels do not contain one single state- 
ment which, according to our present 
knowledge of the world, can even be 
termed improbable. 

Bruce's great object in travelling to 
such remote countries had been honestly 
to raise himself and his family in the 
estimation of the world. This reward, 
to which he was so justly entitled, was 
not only withheld from him, but he 
found himself absolutely lowered in 
society, as a man guilty of exaggeration 
and ^sehood. Under such cruel treat- 
ment, nothing could be more dignified 
than his behavidur. He treated his 
country with the silent contempt which 
it deserved — he disdained to make any 
reply to the publications which impeach- 
ed his veracity; and when his friends 
earnestly entreated him to alter, to mo- 
dify, to explain, the accounts which he 
had given, he sternly replied, in the 
words of his preface — "What I have 
written, I have written!" 

To his daughter alone, his favourite 
child, he opened his heart : although she 
was scarcely twelve years of age when he 
published his* Travels, she was his con- 
stant companion ; and he used to teach 
her the proper mode of pronouncing the 
Abyssinian words, "that he might leave," 
as he said, " some one behind him who 
could pronounce them correctly." He 
repeatedly said to her, with feelings 
highly excited, " / shall not live to see 
it, but t/ou probably will, and you will 
then see the truth of all I have written 
thoroughly confirmed.*' 

But, although his life at Kinnaird 
was apparently tranquil, his wounded 
feelings, respecting his travels, occasion- 
ally betrayed themselves. One day, 
while he was at the house of a relation 
in East Lothian, a gentleman present 
bluntly observed, that it was impossible 
that the natives of Abyssinia could eat 
raw meat! Bruce said not a word; but, 
leaving the room, he shortly returned 
from the kitchen with a pi6ce of raw 
beef steak, peppered and salted in the 
Abyssinian fashion. " You will eat that, 
sir, or fight me!" he said. When the 
gentleman had eaten up the raw flesh, 
(most willingly would he have eaten his 
words instead), Bruce calmly observed, 
" Now, sir, you will never again say it is 
impossible!" 
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This, and other trifling aneodotecp 
sufficiently shew how justly sensitive 
Bruce was to the insult that had been 
offered to him. For twenty years, 
which had elapsed since his return to 
Europe, he had endured treatment which 
it was totally out of his power to repel. 
It is true, be had been oomplimentcd by 
Dr. Blair, and a few other people, on 
the valuable infiirmation which he had 
revealed; but the public voiee still ac- 
cused him of falsehood, or what is 
equitfly culpable* of wilful exaggeration ; 
and against the gross public an individual 
can do nothing. Bruce*s career of hap- 
piness was at an end — he had survived 
hb reputation, and the only remedy left 
him, was that which a noble Roman is 
supposed to have prescribed for his own 
son. ** What could he do,** he was asked, 
« against so many?** he answered — 
"Die!" and this catastrophe — ^this "con- 
summation devoutly to be wished," we 
have now the pleasure to relate. 

The hist act of Bruce's life was one of 
gentlemanlike, refined, and polite atten- 
tion. A large party had dined at Kin- 
naird; and while they were about to 
depart, Bruce was gaily talking to a 
young lady in the drawing-room, when, 
suddenly observing that her aged mother 
was proceeding to her carriage unat- 
tended, he hurried from the drawing- 
room to the great stairease. In this 
effbrt, the foot which had safely carried 
him through all his dangers happened to 
fail him; he fell down several of the 
steps — broke some of his fingers — pitched 
on his head — and never spoke again ! 

For several hours every em)rt was 
made to restore him to the world; all 
that is usual, customary, and useless in 
such cases was performed. 

There was the bustle, the hurry, the 
confusion, the grief unspeakable, the 
village leech, his lancet, his phial, and 
his little pill; but the lamp was out — 
the book was closed — the lease was up 
— the game was won — the daring, rest- 
less, injured spirit had burst from the 
covert, and was — " away !" 

JouaKAL. Br Francxs Anns Butler. 

Mas. Butler, *Uate Miss Fanny £emblef* 
as the recent puffing advertisements in 
all the literary journals inform us, has 
just published a work entitled her " Jour- 
nal,*' or some one has made a very un- 
warrantable use of her name*. The book 
is such a farrago of vulgarity, that we 
really are inclined, for the honour of the 
sex, to doubt its being her performance. 



Everybody kn<iws that, not long rngp. 
Miss Fanny Kemble '< came out," as it 
is termed, at one of the great theatres in 
London ; not, however, before every 
species of puiF had been called into aid to 
give 6clat to her appearance. All the 
hireling scribes with whom our great 
city abounds, were feed to write articles 
about this scion of a house which their 
biographer, Thomas Campbell, says, has 
the presumption to talk of their being 
descended from the Kembles of WidhiD, 
an ancient Wiltshire family. But all 
these efforts proved abortive; and after 
a short time, ^a beggarly account of 
empty boxes** dearly shewed that the 
English public can sometimes judge for 
themselves; nevertheless, a ffiod sura 
was obtained by the Kembles. Then 
came out a Trogedy, and a pretty alGnr 
it was! and this young lady was said to 
be the author. Here again we Irape for 
her sake she did not write that '*Tra- 
ff^y" (■) — because, as a very sensible 
-friend of ours observes, there are in it 
p as s ages which betray a knowledge which 
a very young lady is not supposed to 
possess. This wretched composition was 
be-puffed and be-praised undl every 
sensible and thinking person was dis- 
gusted, and then the puffing ceased; 
since which it has been entirdy forgotten, 
and in all probability the remaining 
copies have been assigned by Mr. Murray 
to some philanthropic trunk-maker. 
We are truly sorry to be compelled to 
speak thus of any one, but particularly 
when that one is of a ses^for whose 
superiority (not in mental acquirements, 
for these are seldom associated with the 
virtuous and the good) we have of^cn con- 
tended. Miss Kemble was, we believe, 
a clever girl, and she may be a clever 
woman, but she has greatly over-rated 
her abilities. And who has she to thank 
for this? — her &ther. It is one of the 
important duties of a parent to chec^ by 
timely intervention, by reason and ar- 
gument, the budding vanity of his chil- 
dren. Vanity is inherent in all human 
creatures, and it extends to animals, aj, 
even to reptiles, if we may credit Chris- 
topher North. It is, as the poet truly 
observes, « the source of all our good, 
and all our ill.** Now, Mr. Kemble 
watered and cultivated the weed, instead 
of applying the hoe to it, and lo ! it has 
gprown rank, and tall, and offensive even 
to the eyes of those who once admired it. 
Having thus given vent to our indig- 
nation, we shall proceed to lay before 
our readers a few extracts froin *• the 
Journal of Mrs. Butler, late Miss Fanny 
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Kemble/' Here the lady, speaking of 
her situation on board, says : — 

** On my ba6k all day ; mercy, bow it 
ached too ! the ship reeled about like a 
drunken thing. I lay down and began 
reading Byron's life. 

'' Afterwards sat working and stifling 
in the round-house till near ten, and 
then, being no longer able to endure the 
heat, came down, undressed, and sat 
luxuriously on the ground in my dress- 
^xg'-gown, drinking Wionade. A t twelve 
went to bed ; the men kept up a horrible 
row on deck half the night; singing, 
dancing, whooping, and running over 
our heads. 

'<Lay all day on my back, most 
wretched, the ship heaving like any 
earthquake ; in fact, there is something 
irresistibly funny in the way in which 
people seem dispossessed of their power 
of volition by this motion, rushing hither 
and thither in all directions but the one 
they purpose going, and making as many 
angles, fetches, and sidelong deviations 
from the point they aim at, as if the devU 
had tied a string to tlieir legs, and jerked it 
every now and then in spUe. 

** Heard something funny that I wish 
to remember — at a MetlKMiist meeting 
the singer who led the Psalm tune, 
finding that his' concluding word, which 
was Jacob, had not syllables enough to 
fill up the music adequately, ended thus 
— ^^Ja-a-a-a — Ja«a-a-a — fbl de-riddle — 
cob! 

" One of the curses of living at an inn 

in this imceremonious land: — Dr. 

walked in this evening, accompanied by 
a gentleman, whom he forthwith intro> 
duoed to us. 

•* Poor good ship, I wish to*Heaven 
my feet were on her deck, and her prow 
turned to the east. / would not care 
if the devil himself drove a hurricane at 
our backs, 

<< My dresses were very beautiful ; but 
oh, the musquitoes had made dreadful 
havoc with my arms, which were covered 
with hills as large and red as Vesuvius 
in an eruption." 
' Here is another specimen : 

"We left the table soon; came and 
wrote journal. When the gentlemen 
joined us, they were all more or less 
* how coin'd you so indeed ?' Mr. — - 
and Mr. particularly. 

" Went to the theatre : the house was 
full, and dreadfully hot. My father 
acted Romeo beautifully : I looked very 
nice, and the people applauded my gown 
abundantly. At the end of the play I 
was half dead with heat and fiitigue : 



came honie and supped^ lay down on the 
floor in absolute meUiness away, and then 
came to bed. 

" Oh, bugs, fleas, flies, ants, and mus- 
quitoes, great is the misery you inflict 
upon me ! I sit slapping my own face 
all day, and lie thumping my pillow all 
night. 

' <' After rehearsal) walked into a shop 
to buy some gauze : the shopman called 
me by my name, entered into conversa- 
tion with us; and one of them, after 
shewing me a variety of things which I 
did not want, said, that they were most 
anxious to shew me every attention, and 
render my stay in this country agreeable. 
A christian, I suppose, would have met 
these benevolent advances with an infini- 
tude of thankfulness, and an out-pouring 
of grateful pleasure ; but for my own 
part„ though I had the grace -to smile 
and say, ' Thank you,' I longed to add, 
<but be so good as to measure your 
ribands, and bold your tongue.' I have 
no idea of holding parley with clerks 
behind a counter, still less of their doing 
so with me. So much for my first im- 
pression of the courtesy of this land of 
liberty." 

' We just stop to ask, what clerk would 
not be ashamed to own a wife or a sister 
who could write in this vulgar strain? 
It is truly laughable to hear an actress, 
descended from a family of the same 
profession, talk contemptuously of a 
decent shopman, who for aught she 
knew, might be a lineal descendant of 
one of those stout hearts and cool heads, 
that left their country and affluence, in 
disgust at the licentious atrocities of the 
Stuarts ; fah ! A little further on we 
meet with a fine scene. 

«When I went on, I was all but 
tumbling down at the sight of my Jaffier, 
who looked like the apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, with the addition of some 
devilish red slashes along his thighs and . 
arms. 

'* In the parting scene, — oh what a 
scene it was! — instead of going away 
from me when he said <fiurewell for ever,' 
he stuck to my skirts, though in the 
same breath that I abjured him, in the 
words of my part, not to leave me, I 
added, aside, * Getaway from me, oh do f* 
When I exclaimed, ' Not one kiss at 
parting ?* he kept embracing and kissing 
me like mad ; and when I ought to have 
been pursuing him, and calling after him, 
* Leave thy dagger with me,' he hung 
himself up against the wing, and re- 
mained dangling there for five minutes. 
I was half crazy ! and the good people 
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lat and swallowed it all : they deserved 
it, by my troth, they did. I prompted 
him constantly, and once, after strqggling 
in yain to free myself from him, was 
obliged, in the middle of my part, to 
exclaim, * You hurt me dreadfully, Mr. 
Keppel !' He clung to me, cramped met 
crumpled me, — dreadful I 

** At the end of the play, the clever 
New Yorkians actually called for Mr. 
Keppel ! and this most worthless clapp- 
ing of hands, most worthlessly bestowed 
upon such a worthless object, is what, 
by the nature of my crafl, I am bound 
to care for ; I spit at it from the bottom 
of my ioul/ 

** Rose late : when I came in to break- 
fast, found Colonel sitting in the 

parlour. He remained for a long time, 
and we had sundry discussions on topics 
manifold. It seems that the blessed 
people here were shocked at my having 
to hear the coarseness of Farquhar*s In- 
constant — humbug/** 

One more scene, and we have done 
with Mrs. Butler. 

" Yesterday was evacuation day ; but 
as yesterday was the Lord's day also, 
the American militia army postponed 
their yearly exhibition. * * To-day, 
however, we have had firing of pop-guns, 
waving of star-spangled banners (some 
of them rather the worse for wear), in* 
fantry marching through the streets, 
cavalry (oh Lord, what delicious objects 
tliey were /) and artillery prancing along 
them, to the infinite ecstasy and peril of 
a dense mob. * * O, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war ! They were 
certainly not quite so bad as FalstafiTs 
men of ragged memory ; for, for aught 
I know to the contrary, they perhaps all 
of them had shirts to their backs. But 
some had gloves, and some had none; 
some carried their guns cme way, and 
some another ; some had caps of one 
fashion, and some of another ; some had 
no caps at all, but * shocking bad hats,* 
with feathers in them. The infantry 
were, however, comparatively respectable 
troops. They did not march many 
degrees out of the straight line, or stoop 
too muc/i, or turn their heads too often, 
* • But the cavalry ] oh, the cavalry 
what gems without price they were 
Apparently extremely frightened at the 
shambling tUuppy chargers upon whose 
backs they clung, straggling in all direc- 
tions. * * If anything ever might be 
properly called wondrous, they, their 
riders and accoutrements, deserve the 
title. Some wore boots, and some wore 
shoes, and one independent hero had got 



on grey stockings and sUppersl Some 
had bright yellow feathers, and some red 
and black feathers. * * The bands of 
these worthies were worthy of them; 
half a doxen fifers and drummers playing 
old English jig tunes. 

« After breakfast, put out clothes for 
to>night. When I came down, found 
— -— in the drawing-room with my 
father : paid him his bill« and pottered 
an immensity." 

'< Another lady, rather more civil, and 
particularly considerate, asked me to do 
her the favour of lending her the other 
volume. I said, by all manner of meana^ 
wished her at the devH, and turned round 
to sleep once more." 

" * Handsome is that handsome does,' 
is verity ; and, therefore, pretty as was 
my steed, I wished its good looks and 
itself at the devil, before I was half way 
down Chestnut Street.'' 

We are not sorry to find that the re-, 
viewers have treated this impudent pro- 
duction as it merits. For vulgarity and 
bad temper, it is unrivalled ; and the 
ungrateful treatment of the Yankees, is 
worse than all. Our countrywomen 
have been noted for their courtesy to 
strangers in a foreign country, for Uieir 
willingness to pass over what may be 
strange and un-English ; but this lady 
vents her spleen in every page; and ia 
return for the cordial reception which 
the Americans gave her, n^lects no 
opportunity of holding them up to con- 
tempt and derision. 



CARDINAL PETRALIA. 
« Chafter II. 

TH9 CELL. 

Absorbed by the extraordinary recital of 
the cardinal, Anselm retired to his own 
home to meditate upon it. So solemn 
an exordium, so unUmited a confidence, 
threw him into strange perplexity. Had 
the cardinal penetrated into the secret of 
his double office ? Did he think to make 
a weapon or a stepping-stone of the Car- 
bonari? In short, what was it he wanted 
with him ? This was the insoluble ques- 
tion, always and by every route, to which 
he returned. 

Anselm was true to his appointment. 
The Angelus was ringing i^en he 
crossed the threshold of the Trastenerm 
cloister: the cardinal was alone in his 
cell. 

** I thank you for coming," he said; 
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" I expected you." And entering at once 
upon his subject, ** you know the pro- 
verb," he continued, " where there is a 
will, there is a way ; and it is to compass 
the end I wUl, that I am a Sanf(§dist. I 
have made a party for myself in the courts 
of Italy. You will doubtless deem this a 
frail support ; but undeceive yourself. Its 
strength consists in its nullity. Though 
held in contempt as a European power, 
proximity, connexions of commerce, lan- 
guage and climate, the thousand ties of 
friendship, almost of family, assure them 
an unsuspected authority in the Con- 
clave. Now I am persuaded that they 
will have a mutual understanding about 
me : I trust not either to their principles 
or their promises, but I trust to their 
self-interest. The Ghibelline worm is 
gnawing at the throne of each, and at 
this moment a Pope decidedly Guelph 
is their only hope. The occult but tried 
champion of their independence, I am 
at once their patron and their client ; 
and they can only invest their patron 
with strength and authority, by raising 
their client to the chair of Saint Peter." 

*' And when at length you are there, 
what shall you do, my lord ? " 

'* Wait! we are not come to that part 
yet, we are only on the eve, not the 
morning afler. Sure of the Italian 
courts, I have farther, the word of the 
Czar : a heretic prince, he has but an 
indirect influence in the Conclave. Now 
that is for me, the strongest — the only 
one I desire." 

•«What!" interrupted Anselm with 
vivacity, " you trust to the Czar ! and see 
not that he aspires to the same ascend* 
ancy over us with Caesar ! Eagle for 
eagle, yoke for yoke. I will have none of 
them. Away with them beyond the 
bounds of Italy ! Whilst they wrangle 
about the bloody corpse, do you yourself 
resuscitate that Italy that lies in her 
coffin; snatch her from the shroud of 
death — belie the poet, let her once at 
length fight with a sword that is her 
own; let her fight for herself! let her 
as an avenging phantom rise up and de- 
scend into the arena to reign. It is a 
grand part, my lord, and worthy of you. 
Listen," he continued, with impetuosity, 
seizing an open volume of Machiavel 
from 2ie desk of the cardinal, << listen to 
what the great Florentine wrote three 
centuries ago to a Medici : — * This op- 
portunity must not be allowed to pass by, 
to the end that Italy may see her Saviour 
appear; I cannot speak the love, the 
thirst of revenge, the obstinate faith, the 
pity, the tears with which he would be 



received in all the provinees that have 
suffered so much from foreign invanons. 
What Italian would refuse him alio* 
giance ? Let your illustrious house once 
take this resolution, with the courage and 
the hope that every righteous enterjMrise 
inspire, that your country may be enno* 
bled beneath your banners . . . .' What 
the Medici did not do," continued An- 
selm, closing the book, ** do you do, my 
lord. It would be grand for the son of 
the people to accomplish what the prince 
dared not attempt. That which was 
true three centuries ago, is still more 
true to-day, and the opportunity is 
equally happy. You have your hand on 
the tiara, and the voice of a pope who 
should say to Italy ' be free ! ' that voice 
would resound like thunder, and make of 
every man a soldier ! " 

"And who has told you that this cry 
will not resound from the Vatican, as 
that of equality erst sounded from Cal- 
vary ? Who has told you that from the 
mute belfries shall not peal, as in the mid- 
dle ages, the tocsin of independence and 
the Italian vespers ? Who has told you 
that churches will not be converted into 
forums, and pulpits into tribunes? that 
the cry of Julius the Second will not be 
heard from Etna to the Alps ? that his 
helmet will sit ill upon the white hairs of 
the new pontiff? Go, young man ! the 
thoughts of God are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways. John Procida 
was a Sicilian ; let the tiara to-day bind 
the brows of the bastard of Sicily, and 
to-morrow Italy will have her re- 
deemer ! " 

« The unity of Italy is then your 
end?" " y 

" I wish Italy strong, and unity is all- 
powerful." 

" My lord,** said Anselm, with calm- 
ness and dignity, << if it be true that you 
also dream of Italian unity ; that it is 
your aim to reunite in a single body the 
scattered members of the Peninsula of 
grief, swear upon the crucifix that once 
pope, it shall be your only thought.*' 

" I swear it ! '* said the cardinal, 
stretching out his hand over the body of 
the crucified; "it shall be my only 
thought ! '* 

" Since it is thus," resumed Anselm, 
putting one knee to the ground, '* I swear 
to devote myself to your fortune, and to 
make for you, if need be, a stepping- 
stone of my body towards the tiara.'* 

" Your youthful ardour has outstrip- 
ped me. I accept your offer, but not 
your oath, until you have heard me. 
Listen. I told you yesterday, on the 
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Marian Mount, and I repeat it here, 
that you may sevre the great end of vaj 
lOk, and through me, Italy. But re- 
member, you risk your heiiul in it. I 
know that Italy is not wanting in warm 
hearts, fiery and generous spirits, that 
abhor the Austrian, and are ready to die 
for Italian independence. They are the 
men of whom I would make my Mace- 
donian phalanx. ' Will you lend me your 
aid in seeking them? But here meta- 
phors are superfluous: I will explain 
mjrsdf clearly," and laying on the table 
a pontifical decree, recently fabricated in 
the sanguinary dens of the Vatican, he 
read from it these words, ' Shall be pu- 
nished with death, as guilty of high 
treason, whoever shall be surprised in a 
meeting of the Carbonari.' Now, do 
you understand me ? ** 

** I begin to comprehend. — Go on !" 
** I have but one word more to add : 
will you, after this, become a Carbonaro? 
That is what I ask of you." 
*• And what do you ask of them?'* 
** Assistance and allegiance.'* 
** And in return, what do you promise 
them?" 

'< The Italian Crusade against Austria." 
** And you have chosen me as your 
secret Ambassador, your interpreter 
amongst them ?" 

- '* Yes; but reflect well upon it; be- 
hind is the scaffold. Speak of yourself 
and of them, not of me. I know their 
number and power. They must accept 
me as their candidate for the tiara, and 
support me by every method. Formerly 
the people of Vitabe compelled by their 
energy the election of Gregory the Tenth. 
A demonstration of the Carbonari might, 
in despair of the cause, compel mine, and 
intimidate the Conclave by dictating the 
law to it." 

*• Alphonzo Petrucci brought about 
the election of Leo the Tenth by a popu- 
lar shout, and Leo the Tenth strangled 
Alphonzo Petrucci in the Castle of ^nt 
Angelo. That, my lord, is what the 
Carbonari would reply to me." 

** But yourself, Anselm, do you not 
believe in my word, in my oath ?" 

" I believe in them, but they do not 
know you that they may believe in you. 
Have they heard you this evening swear 
upon the crucifix ? Were they yester- 
day at the Marian Mount?" 

** It is for you, Anselm, to carry con- 
viction into their minds. If it be in yours, 
it will be transfused into theirs. Trust 
me, faith is electric ; it is contagious ; it 
is gained by language." 

i* May God, then, give me a golden 



tongue, that I may persuade them ; from 
this moment I am a Carbonari, and swear 
fidelity to you." 

'< But," resumed the Cardinal, *<have 
you the means to penetrate into the sit- 
tings (tf the Carbonari?" 

<« I will find them, my lord ; that is 
my concern." 

" Go then, generous qpirit ! You will 
find your feD^ in those fojMetnpean 
camps of the proscribed and decimated, 
whither I send you as a hostaee. If I 
have waited long — ^if the wheel of For- 
tune have turned slowly for me, my day 
is at length arrived. Sixtus the Fifth is 
going to throw away his crutch." 

Suddenly there was a violeq^ knocking 
at the door of the cloister, and a monk 
rushed into the celL — ** My lord, the 
Camerlingue," said he, gasping far breath, 
** apprises your Highness that the Pors 
IS DEAD !" So saying, he went out. 

*< The Pope is dead 1" exclaimed An- 
selm and the Cardinal both at once. 

** Dead !" repeated the Cardinal, and 
he fainted away. The bell of the capitoI 
pealing the mighty tidings, restored him 
to life. 

** My lord !" said Anselm to him with 
emotion, " do you hear that bell? It is 
the alarm bell of the Italian Crusade V* 

" Already!*' replied the Cardinal, re^ 
opening hb eyes, and so near the end, he 
forgot his forty years of expectation. 
** At length!" said he, after a silence, 
and he appeared to breathe more freely. 
Completely himself again^ he took An- 
selm*s hand affectionate^, and added 
with solemnity — *< That bell is a bell 
from heaven; it is the peal of triumph 
or of death; the hand of God is now at 
this instant preparing in obscurity a 
throne or a scaffold." 

'* Perhaps both," interrupted Anselm ; 
« but his will be done ! Let us think of 
the throne first, and the scaffold may 
come afterwards ! " 

" And you fearlessly plunge your hand 
into the fatal urn? If you should draw 
out black, Anselm?" 

" Well, my lord, I should go to rejoin 
the Gracchi, Crescentius the consul, Ar- 
nold of Bresica, the tribune Rienji, and 
all the martyrs for Roman liberty." 

** Happy are the young !" exclaimed 
the old man ; << it is a blesseil age that 
can join to such carelessness such intre- 
pidity and confidence." 

The deep-toned bell of the capitol con- 
tinued to sound, filling the air with its 
iron voice. But it was not long heard 
alone ; starting to life at its call, every 
bell in Rome replied to it, and the hun- 
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dred and fifty churches of the Holy .City 
blended all their voices in one vast noc- 
turnal concert, without an equal in the 
world. 

Invited by so many summonses to. the 
jnortuary festival* the people poured by 
torrents into the streets; they overflowed 
iu the public squares, and joined their 
mighty voice to that of all the others. — 
" The Pope is dead /— The Pope is dead /" 
This funeral shout rode on the whirl- 
wind, and beat as a mighty wave against 
the cell and the heart of the Sicilian; 
then the hurricane carried it. off in its 
aerial gust, and it was lost in the tempest : 
but the tempest was fertile ; it kindled 
in passing the ambition of the living from 
the dust of the dead, erecting a throne 
upon a coffin. 

A long silence prevailed in the cell ; it 
was broken by Anselm. 

" My lord,** said he, " our bark is 
afloat, launched a month before the hour ! 
It is for us now to guide it through the 
storm." 

You are my pilot," replied the Sici- 
lian ; and after renewing their oaths, 
they separated. 

Chapter III. 

THE CONCLAVE. 

The great bell of the capitol, which an- 
nounced to the Roman people and to 
Christendom the death of the pontif- 
king, pealed for nine days and nine 
nights: the funeral season was spent 
in prayers, in chantlngs, and in plots ; 
theatres, courts of law, universities — all 
at Rome were suspended ; for, with the 
pope, expires every ofiice, all business, 
and pleasure. The theocratic sovereignty 
returns, to. the bosom of the sacred col- 
lege ; but until its entire re-union, the 
head of the state is the Cardinal Camer- 
lingue. Pope for the interregnum, he 
takes possession oi^ the pontifical palace, 
and coins money, with his name and 
family arms : — more than one of their 
highnesses are said to have profited largely 
by the days of sovereignty. 

The pope was dead ! deceiving by a 
month the augury of medicine and po- 
licy. Abruptly roused from her inertia, 
the Holy City was all in action ; with a 
restless, but frivolous movement of rou- 
tine. People went and came; groups 
by thousands, darkened the squares ; 
artizans, princes, merchants, and monks; 
English, French, Russians, and men of 
all nt^tions, buzzed confusedly in the 
streets. , Three-cornered hats, and shop- 



:keepers of London, were in the m^jorit^ 
.Forgotten before he was cold, the dead 
pontiff was only called. to mind by some 
ferocious pasquinade ; and burning with 
hope, ambition, and uncertainty, every 
imagination turned towards the future 
pontifi^ as iron to the magnet. 

The solemnities of the nine days con- 
cluded, the Conclave opened, but in the 
absence of some, expected foreign cardi- 
nals, the business transacted during the 
first week, was merely nominal. 

It was the season of the mal'aria, 
which, during the summer heats, passes 
the walls of the Holy City, and invades 
even to the dwelling of the sovereign 
Pontiff; and the Conclave had met in the 
more airy and healthy palace of the Qui- 
rinal. But strictly cloistered within the 
four walls of their narrow and hot cells, 
the holy electors had very little enjoy- 
ment of its spacious and splendid apart- 
ments, and cool and delightful gardens. 

The captives were, however, numerous; 
for the Conclave was a little world of 
itself. Physicians, chamberlains, apothe- 
caries, barbers,: — nothing was wanting ; 
for each of their highnesses had in at- 
tendance for the use of his body, soul, 
and spirit, a chamberlain, secretary, and 
confessor. Once locked in, the members 
of the Conclave cannot go out again ; or 
if they do, it must be to return no more. 
It is only the election of the pope, that 
can. restore them to the open air and to 
liberty. The police of the place is en- 
trusted to a high lay officer, who bears 
the military title of Marshal of the Con- 
clave. He resides in the palace, of .which 
he has the keys ; and to him belongs the 
right to open or shut the prison. The 
doors are guarded by Swiss. The mar- 
shal is aided in his fbnctions of gaoler by 
the first conservator of the Roman people, 
who is the true Cerberus of the places 
It is he who searches, or is supposed to 
search, the persons of all who enter, as 
he is supposed to search the contents of 
the p^t^s and chickens that figure on 
the tables of the electors ; for the dinner 
of the cardinals is not prepared in the 
palace, but is sent to them, ready -dressed. 

Every day at noon, the ceremony of 
the ever-blessed dinners commences; 
locked in a box, with the colours of the 
master, it is pompously carried on a 
litter of the same colour, by two servants 
in state liveries. Two footmen open the 
procession, bearing canes ; and empty or 
full, the carriage of his highness closes 
the cortege. . The heavy magnificence of 
these cardinalic carriages is one of the ' 
curiosities of Rome. Painted purple. 
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the sacramental oolour, and surmounted 
at the four eomers by massiire ornaments, 
of purple also, they are gorgeous with 
heavy gildings, armorial bearhigs, and 
pictures, often ralhor profane ; the gayest 
bcMrdered by Venuses, and little dancing 
loves, beneath wreaths of roses. 

Every day these gothic convo3r8, des- 
tined for the service of the belligerent 
armies of the Holy Spirit, peaceably 
parade through the streets, and stop in 
procession at the entrance in the field of 
battle. As dear admirers of sights as 
their ancestors, the Romans have a de- 
cided foney for this eastronomic cere- 
ijAony, «nd rarely fkil to line at noon 
the avenues to, and besiege the doors of 
the Conclave. 

Another ceremony in equal estimation, 
is what is called at Rome, la Fumata: 
it is as follows: — The electors have a 
scrutiny twice a day, in the morning 
and afternoon; a formality that is renewed 
Bo long as no candidate has obtained two- 
thirds of the votes ; the lowest number 
to secure an election. Until that event, 
the votes are burnt, and the smoke of the 
sacred paper escapes by an iron tube 
exposed to public gaze. This b what is 
called la Fumata, At eleven and five, 
the crowd on foot press aroimd the mys- 
terious palace, with eyes fixed on the 
prophetic tube, as the mariner on his 
compass, to await their destiny : if the 
smoke issue, the pope is to be chosen ; if 
it do not, he is chosen. 

But this is not, as the procession of 
the dinners, an idle and childish cere- 
mony. The states of the church are, in 
temporalities, under a pure and absolute 
despotism ; so the choice of the sovereign 
is important to each, as it affects him 
individually. He is above the laws ; be 
is himself the living law; he reverses 
sentences ; annuls or overrules decrees ^ 
and can, on his own authority, without 
eyen consulting the creditor, release a 
debtor from his debt, whatever it may 
be, by a simple order; an iniquitous 
favour that may indefinitely, and in con- 
tempt of all justice, be renewed every six 
^ears, for the benefit of a prot^ ; hence 
It may easily be imagined, with what 
feverish impatience and throbbing of the 
heart, all classes of the Roman populace 
interrogate the augural Fumata. 

As to the captives, their chain is short, 
and sufficiently heavy. Old and ailing, 
they regret their luxuries and palaces ; 
and when, after long intrigues and many 
stratagems, the Conclave was still pro- 
longed, they often suddenly agreed to fix 
upon the first name that should come out. 



A private entrance is appropriated to 
the ambassadors, who come in great 
pomp to present their credentials to the 
sacred college. 

The presiding cardinals are three in 
number, and are changed every morning. 

Every day before the first scrutiny, 
the mass of the Holy Ghost b celebrated 
in the chapel of the Conclave ; and after 
dinner, the Veni Creator Spiritus is loudly 
chanted : the simple meaning of which 
is — Oentlemen, make haste ; for all these 
superanuated pomps are now, as says the 
apostle, but sounding brass, and tirUding 
cymbals* 

The old electoral machine of this 
sacerdotal Poland, rolls now upon the 
veto of the catholic powers, France, Aus- 
tria, Spain, and Portugal, who all four 
enjoy in the Conclave the privil^e of 
exclusion : that is to say, each may reject 
the -candidate he deems Inimical ip bis 
interests. Thus Europe presides at the 
Conclave, and every one is master there, 
except the cardinals. 

As the veto can only be exercised once, 
the talent of the parties consists in neu- 
tralizing it, and making it fall upon a 
head that it was well known could never 
wear the tiara. They usually commence 
on either side, by bringing forward some 
cardinal too decidedly compromised in 
the eyes of foreign courts, either by 
birth, or political feelings, and upon 
whom the exclusion must of necessity 
descend. 

But the foreign diplomacy are all on 
their guard : they are in constant in- 
telligence with the sacred college; for 
the marshal of the Conclave does not 
keep his gaol so 'strictly, or search so 
deeply into the apostolic provisions, but 
that notes are exchanged daily between 
the princes of the church, and the hotels 
of earthly potentates. The result of 
these manoeuvres is generally the same ; 
it may be considered certain that a party 
candidate will never succeed. Balancing 
between one and another, the triple 
crown generally falls unexpectedly upon ' 
some insignificant person, of whom no 
one at first had thought : for, as Cardi- 
nal Petralia said to Anselm, the tiara no 
longer binds any but neutral brows. 
Thence the adage — he who enters the 
Conclave pope, will go Out cardinal, — 
and therefore, the constant care of the 
Sicilian to enter the Conclave cardinal, 
to go out pope. 

He had no party ; he was not the 
client of any ultra-montane court; there- 
fore, as he had not to fear the veto of 
any, he was nearer the throne than imy 
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of their candidates. He was, however, 
the candidate of the Roman people : his 
name was great on the Seven Hills ; and 
where he had scattered' ten in alms and 
consolations, he had reaped a thousand- 
fold in love and veneration ; for the 
people are not ungrateful. 

The Czar, being a heretic prince, had 
neither veto, nor official voice in the 
Conclave, but his political influence in 
the Vatican was not the less for that ; 
hence Cardinal Fetralia depended more 
upon the oblique insinuations of this 
northern prince, than on the dangerous 
support of their most foithfiil majesties. 
The Sicilian had the promise of the 
Muscovite ; not certainly that the Mus- 
covite cared for the pope, as pilot of the 
bark of St. Peter, but he cared for the 
pope, as an Italian prince ; and in this, 
he was with every one else, the dupe of 
the high penitentiary. He likewise 
counted him an anchorite ; and as an 
interested patron, reckoned upon reward 
for his services, by reaping the benefit of 
the political incapacity of his crowned 
client. In this lay the secret of the pro- 
tection of this distant power ; which was 
the most active and intriguing in the 
pious comedy of the Quirinal. 

His mines thus disposed, the Sicilian 
had not slumbered in the arms of hope ; 
but had foreseen every chance. Calcu- 
lating the possibility of a reverse, he had 
had recourse, as a last alternative, to the 
Carbonari. He was thoroughly ac- 
quainted man by man, with every mem- 
ber of the sacred college; he was not 
ignorant that such was the feebleness of 
these decrepid old men, that an armed 
rising on the Quirinal, to the shout of 
Cardinal Petralia for ever ! would com- 
pel, in case of need, his election ; but 
this was only an extreme and desperate 
resource. Anselm, whom the cardinal 
had commissioned as his agent with the 
Carbonari, was himselfj imknown to the 
Cardinal, the head of the Carbonari, pre- 
sided in their sittings as grand master of 
the order, and held in his hand the 
strings of a mighty confederacy, that, 
organized in the heart of the Holy City, 
extended its occult but powerful agency 
to the remotest hamlet in the peninsula. 
Hence the animated and confident sup- 
port promised by Anselm to the cardinal, 
in the conversation of the cell. 

The cardinal punctually attended the 
formality of the scrutiny, and the cere- 
monies of the chapel. Though a domi- 
nant party to every plot, he preserved 
his patient self^collection, and appeared 
to enter into none, but gave his vote to 



each ultra-oandidate, well persuaded he 
had nothing to fear from his rivalry. 

The thought of the ^mpacy inflamed 
his imagination ; the sacred diadem 
glowed before his eyes, and the tempest 
of ambition was rife within him ; but to 
see him slowly and collectedly move 
along, his monastic robe sweeping the 
pavement of the Pauline chapel ; to see 
him avoiding intrigue and faction, and 
indifferently voting first for one, then for 
another, the Conclave persisted in regard- 
ing him as a saint, incompetent for ter- 
restrial affairs, and absorbed in heavenly 
contemplations. His severe renunciatioa 
was edifying, and they repeated with the 
pious Pasquin : Si Sanctvs ore$ pro nobU, 
si docttu doce et nos; and of the sixty 
cardinals of the sacred college, not one 
had ever thought of giving him a vote. 
And thou ! oh strong man ! thou didst 
see all these things, and rejoice at them. 

Intrigues followed their course, and be- 
came daily more energetic, in proportion 
as the foreign cardinals arrived at the 
Conclave ; but skirmishes only had as yet 
taken place, and the august assembly, 
waited for the decisive stroke, the arrival 
of the Austrian cardinal, bearing the im- 
perial veto. 

At length he came: he spent one 
whole day with the ambassador of his 
court, and they concerted together their 
plan of attack and defence. The secrets 
of the Trastenerin cloister, the residence 
of Cardinal Petralia, filled an important 
place in the mysterious conference. 

The second day, the subtle Austrian 
pursued with his suite the way to the 
Quirinal. He was received at the outer 
gate by the Marshal with military hon- 
ours, and in the Conclave, by the cardinal 
presidents ; his highness took possession 
of the cell destined to him by lot, and 
his entrance was the signal for commenc- 
ing the battle. 

( Concluded at page 40S), 

INSECTS OF A DAY. 

{ Tramlaied from the French,) 

Cicero speaks of insects on the bank* 
of the river Hypanis, the extent of 
whose life is one day. He amongst 
them who dies at five in the morning, 
dies in his youth ; he who lives to five 
in the evening, dies in his decrepitude. 

Supposing one of the most robust of 
these Hypanians to be as ancient as 
time itself, in the estimation of his 
compatriots, he would have commenced 
his existence at daybreak, and, by tb» 
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extraordinary stren^ of his constitu- 
tion, have sustained an active life 
throughout the infinite number of mo- 
ments of ten or twelve hours. During 
this long succession of instants, by 
experience and reflection upon what he 
has seen, he will have acquired ' great 
wisdom ; he sees his fellows dying 
around him at noon-day, as creatures; 
ha{^ily freed from the many inconve- 
niences attendant upon old age. He 
relates to his grandchildren. marvellous 
traditions of ^cts anterior to the me-', 
mory of the whole nation. The young 
swarm, composed .of beings who may 
perhaps, have already lived an hour, 
respectfully approach the elder, and 
listen withadhiiration to. his instructive 
conversation. Everything he recites 
will appear a prodigy to a generation 
whose life is so short. The ispace of a 
day will appear to them as the entire. 
duration of time, as comprising the 
length of his scroll, and the number of 
his sands ; and the early twilight, . in 
their chronology, be recalled as the 
great era of creation. .. ; 

Let us suppose, now, this venerable 
insect, this Nestor of the Hypanians, a 
little before his death, and about the; 
hour of the going down of the sun, 
assembling together around him his 
family, friends, and ac(^uaintances, to 
communicate to them his last instruc- 
tions, and to give them his death-bed 
experience. They repair from all parts 
to his abode, under die spacious shelter 
of a mushroom, and the departing sage 
addresses them in something of the fol- 
lowing style : — 

" Friends and fellow-countrymen ! I 
am sensible that the longest life must 
have its conclusion. The Umit of mine is 
attained ; I regret not my destiny, since 
my great age is a sore burden for me, 
and there is nothing new remaining for 
me beneath the sun. The revolutions 
and calamities that have laid waste my 
country, the innumerable accidents to 
which we are individually liable, the 
Infirntiities that afflict our species, and 
the misfortunes that have occurred iii 
my own fomily^ all that I have seen in 
the course of my long life, have but 
too clearly taught me this great truth — 
that no happiness placed in things 
without ourselves, can be certain or per- 
manent. A whole generation have 
perished by an east wind ; a multitude 
of our adventurous youth have been 
swept away in the water by a sudden 
breeze. What dreadful deluges have we 
not witnessed from a hasty shower! 



Even the' most solid habitations are not 
always proof against a storm of bail. 
A dark cloud passing, has struck terror 
into the stoutest hearts. 

** I have lived in earlier ages, and 
conversed with insects of a more power- 
ful organization, of stronger constitu-. 
tioh, and, I may say, of loftier wisdom 
than those of the present genenntion. I. 
entreat you. to give credence to my last 
words, *: when i I aflSrm, that the. sun - 
which • now stands on. the verge of the 
oceaii, • and seems almost to touch the 
earth, I saw»formerly fixed in the centre 
of the sky,' and pouring down its beams 
directly upon us.- In the. remote pe- 
riods of which I speak, the world was 
brighter, the air warmer and healthier, 
and our ancestors more temperate and 
virtuous. . • . , • 

" Although my powers fair me, my 
memory does not; and I assure you 
that i this glorious star has motion. I 
saw his early ascent over the brow of 
yonder mountain, and I began my 
existence about the same period when 
he cpminencedhis mighty course. - He 
has kept through the lapse of time his 
onward career, rising high in the hea- 
vens with a prodigious . heat, and a ra-^ 
diant glory such as you can have no idea 
of, and which your firame undoubtedly 
would not have been able to sustain; 
but now, in his decline and sendble di- 
minution of vigour, I foresee the ap- 
proaching extinction of nature, and am 
persuaded that this goodly earth itself- 
will soon be wrapped in a veil of darkness. 

" Alas, my friends ! how often did I 
not formerly flatter myself with the 
vain hope of making an eternal habita- 
tion of this green earth ! how magni- 
ficent were the subterranean abodes' I 
excavated for myself! what confidence 
I placed in the strength of my limbs, 
the elasticity of my joints, and the 
buoyancy of my wings! But I have 
lived enough for nature and for glory, 
nor will a single one of those whom I 
leave around me experience an equal 
satisfiiction in the gloomy and degene- 
rate age now commencing !*' 

B. E. M. 

A KEAT VICE VERSA. 

An elderly French gentleman being at a 
dinner- table in Lon£>n, concluded a long 
harangue about Cupid and Psyche, by. 
pronouncing oracularly^ " Vamour Jkii 
passer le temps ;** to which an English 
lady replied, with a ready inversion of the 
phrase, that seemed particularly approved 
by the rest of the company, " Et le ten^ 
fait passer Vamour, ' * B . E. M. 
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ERIAG OF HAYTl. 
[Although the following narrative is 
doubtless a leetle heightened, the chief 
features are probably authentic; it is 
given as a fiict in all its details by a 
Jamaica paper. As one of the many 
illustrations of the remark of the old 
Ortek philosopher — a remark which 
every whiskered dandy 'and simpering 
miss supposes to have been first uttered 
by Lord Byron (or JBirron, as his Lord- 
ship affectedly called himself) — namely, 
that " truth is stranger than fiction.'*] 

Some months since, a mulatto, named 
Eriag, of Port-au-Prince, was con- 
demned to death for the assassination 
of a merchant of Hayti. A few days 
after,* a young Portuguese was sentenced 
to the same fate for having stabbed his 
mistress in a fit of jealousy. The two 
criminals were confined in the same pri- 
son, but each had a separate cell. Eriag, 
whose strength and ferocity were the 
subject of much dread, occupied an 
obscure dungeon in which the air pene- 
trated through a small grating which 
overlooked the staircase of the prison: 
no ray of light entered into his cell. 
Dardeza, whose crime was less hor- 



rible, was placed in a larger room with 
some light, and which had a grated 
window overlooking 'the country. The 
two condemned' men' were •manacled 
with chains on their feet and hands. It 
was announced to each that their exe- 
cution would, take place in three days, 
and a sufiUcient provision of bread and 
water was given them, which was to 
last until the fiital moment arrived., 
Each of the prisoners had meditated 
escape. Dardeza, who had been per- 
mitted to receive the visits of his friends, 
had obtained sdme instruments to faci- 
litate his project, but without vigour 
and address, was soon discouraged by 
his firuitless essays, and had fallen into 
despondency. He waited with most 
painful dread the appearance .of the^ 
gaoler. Eriag, more vigorous, more' 
daring, did. not despair. From the 
position of his cell, he reckoned that one 
of the walls was the boundary of the 
prison, and if he ^could effect an open- 
ing, he might get into the open coun- 
try. He commenced his work, and to 
prevent the noise being heard, and to. 
soften the stones, he threw water on the 
cement, and with . the chains that were 
on his hand scratched against the walls. 
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He dqirived himself of sleep, and never 
for an instant quitted his work. From 
time to time the gaoler would come to 
the grating, and, with a lantern, would 
see that his prisoner was safe. But 
Eriagkept an attentive ear, and when the 
gaoler came he would find Eriag lying 
near the hole, pretending to sleep. AU 
ready was the wall very deeply pierced ^ 
but how thick was the wall? Eriag 
was ignorant what he had to do ; he did 
not even know what time remainad to 
the hour of execution. However, he 
made a last trial, and with clenched 
teeth he attacked the wall. — He is 
saved ! — the stones give way — the wall 
is pierced ! — but alas ! the wretch was 
deceived in his idea of the situation of 
the place. It is not the pi^'e air and 
fresh country which meets his eager 
breath and look, through the opening he 
has so painfully effected* He perceives 
only another cell, feebly lighted by the 
pale glimmering of a hu3Ap; Me heard 
heavy sighs — he calls in a loud voice. 
It is the cell of Dardeza. In a short 
time these two unfortunates approach 
each other. Eriag communicates his 
design to Dardeza, and, learning that his 
window overlooked the country, he ima- 
gined their flight was a thing effected : 
but how many days had passed ? How 
many hours were there . still remaining 
him to live ? He asked Dardeza, who 
had been able to count both hours and 
days, and found that the night which 
had commenced was their last, and that 
the morrow's sun would light them to 
the gallows. Far from ^spiriting 
Eriag, this dreadf\il news only redou- 
bled his courage. Dardeza seconded 
his efforts^ and the two uniting their 
energies to widen the hole made by 
Eriag, it was soon large enough to 
admit him - into the cell of Dardeza. 
The latter had received from a friend a 
file to break the bars from his window. 
The presence of Eriag animated him ; 
he seized the file, the two set to work, 
and they had soon separated several bars 
of the grating. The opening was large 
enough to admit them, and, if they 
could effect a leap of sixty feet, their 
escape was assured. It remained only 
to fil? the chains which attached their 
feet and hands. But this would be still 
a work of time — the night was advanc- 
ing, the day about to appear. The 
precious resource, the file, could not 
serve both at the same time. If one 
only used it, scarcely would there have 
been time to break his chains, and with 
the weight of them flight was impossi- 



ble. A terrihle dispute arose between 
the two — the file was in the hands of 
Dardeza ; he would use it ; Eriag threw ^ 
himself on him to wrest it away. A 
mortal combat ensued. Eriag, being 
the strongest, threw his enemy* Dar- 
deza saw himself vanquished ; but,, that 
neither might be saved, he dragged him- 
self to the window, and would have 
thrown ou| the instrument. Eriag pre- 
vented him. « You shall never have it," 
cried the frantic Dardeza, and, making 
a violent effort to disengage himself 
from the hands of his adversary, he 
put the file in his mouth and swallowed 
it. At this sight Eriag sunk exhausted ! 
it is done, he taust die. Dardeza, over- 
powered, by the efforts he had made, lay 
extended on the ground like one really 
dead ; the file he had swallowed was en- 
tangled in his throat — he was suffocat- 
ing. Suddenly a. horrid idea came over 
Eriaff. He threw himself on Dardeza, 
seized him violently by the throat to . 
strangle him; dashed his head forcibly 
against the walls, plunged his hand in 
his throat, tore open his chest, and even, 
in the still beating breast of the unfortu- 
nate, he sought by the pale light of the 
lamp the precious instrument of safety — 
he drew it forth in blood— soon he is at 
work — his chains fall ; then, with the 
linen of Dardeza he made a kind, of line, 
which he attached to a bar of the win- 
dow. He let himself out ; but, arrived 
to the extremity of the line, he cast his 
eye below him — an abyss of more than 
thirty feet was still left. However, he 
did not hesitate ; his fall was broken by 
a platform on which he roHed ; then he 
fell on a pavement ; but tdl is not yet' 
over*; he found himself surrounded by 
a high wall, which it was still necessary 
to climb. At the moment he was 
searching fi:>r the place where ascent was 
easiest, a watch-dog attacked him. Eriag 
met him, and, fearfbl lest his barkings 
should be heard, he thrust his hand into 
his mouth and strangled him; but in 
the midst of his convulsive pangs the 
dog bit off his thumb. There was no 
time to lose, day was begmhing to 
dawn. £riag chos^ his spot, and soon 
the harassed and mangled murderer was 
at liberty. At break of day the g^x/tei^ 
sought the criminals to lead them %6 'ifi^ 
gallows— i^he found only a horribly 'thk^ 
lated corpse! The alarm was given ^ 
proclamations issued for the appreh^- 
siori of the criminal ; but the traces of 
blood near the dog, and the thumbs 
were still there; it was ascertaii^ed the 
right hand of the murderer was muti- 
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l9i9df and thew detaib were punished. 
Eriag bad run for the space of ap hour». 
when, Qveroome by fatigue and hunger, 
be stopped near a small hut and de^ 
manded vefreshmfiot, thinking that the 
rumour <if his eacmpe eould not have 
preceded him there. An old negrsss 
who inhabited tiie hut gave him food. 
He was on the point of quitting her, 
when Garo» the brown son of the old 
woman, arrired from fhe town, and im- 
mediately told the news he had heard. 
Eriag thrust his hand still deeper into 
his bosom, but the rapid glance of Oaro 
caught the movement. The brave young 
man rushed towards Eriag, tore off his 
cloaki and perceived the bloody wound. 
Eriag sprang rapidly to a hatchet, which 
was in & corner, and threw himself on 
Caro, who was only armed with a heavy, 
stick. Caro adroitly parried the blow 
aimed at him. The axe of Eriag glided 
down his adversary's club, and cleft the 
skull of the old negress, who had run to 
protect her son. At this sight Caro 
threw himself upon Eriag, and at a blow 
felled him to the ground, leaving him 
without sense, and hors de combat. He 
then vainly endeavoured to recall his 
mother to life. At the same, moment 
three mounted police officers, who had 
been searching for the culprit in all di-. 
rections, arrived, i|pon this new theatre 
of his crimes. Immediately Eriag was 
seized, bound, tied to the tail of a horse, 
and draped at full gallop back to the 
prison. Hardly arrived, Eriag asked 
for a bottle of rum, and a priest. To 
the latter he recounted, with horrible 
aang-froid, all the details of his escape, 
and then swallowed the former at a 
draught. Scarcely had the priest left 
him, when he fell senseless, and on the 
officers entering to drag him to the 
gibbet, he had ceased to breathe. 

IKFI.UXNCX OF BOOKS. 

AFTxa all that is said of fome — who 
has it ? Baron Munchausen, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Mother Hubbard. Noble 
rivalry ! to enter the field against the 
latter lady and her dog. Fame ! — who 
gives it? a snarling, snappish, currish 
eritic firom his ehimney^eorner. Who 
greedily. thieves and pilfers it all? old, 
weak, bald-headed Tim&» And this it is, 
the great vital breath, that keq^s the 
world in motion. This it is that causes 
all this stir and din, that prevents our 
fellow-beings from becoming melancholy 
aa rogues on their way to the gallows ; 
and makes the brain work busily at tho 
desk, iathe pulpit, and on the senate.floar h 



CARDINAL PETRALIA. 

CbawTiV. * 

THB teRvvivr. 

Ali. secondary faetions were merged in 
the two great parties of France and 
Austria. Th^ Austrian cardinal had i^ 
his pocket the veto of Vienna, and the 
French cardinal that of Paris. 

Several candidates bad been already 
rejected, and the votes had centred upon 
two eminent names, but both too power- 
ful for the one ever to surmount the 
other. The electors were sixty in num- 
ber; consequently forty votes assured 
the election. The rivals constantly ob- 
tained thirty votes each, for a week to- 
gether, without being abie to advance a 
step further. Had the balloting lasted 
for six months, the number of thirty 
would regularly, twice a-day, have be^i 
drawn from the infiexible urn. 

The High Penitentiary had not even 
one vote. 

The cardinals began to grow weary. 
The heat was int^ise, the cells were 
small, and the sacred blood of ^eir 
highnesses had already more than once 
flowed fVom the lancet of the fune-* 
tionary. Besides, the high solemnities 
of Saint Peter approached, and under 
existing circumstances it was important 
not to disappoint the Roman populace 
of their pope and their cardinids, for 
they depended upon them ; and there is 
no festival for Rome without the tiara 
and the red robes : a show wanting^ was 
an unpardonable affenee^-'panem et in» 
eenses is still the cry. 

It was then that the Consistory iater- 
posedj informed by their spies of all 
that passed, the three Sanf^ist princes 
ai Italy requested that a Head might 
be given to the Church as speedily as 
possible. The times were difficult; 
provisional measures perilous; and im- 
piety bolder, and more threatening than 
ever. Nations under its delusions wa- 
vered in their faith ; and the voice of a 
sovereign pontiff could alone support the 
altar. They entreated the Conclave, 
above every thing, to watch over the 
safety of the Church, and not to throw 
in the holy balance any political or 
worldly consideration. Passing thence 
to a sketch of tho pastor suited to the 
wants ot the flock, they drew the every 
feature of the High Penitentiary, and 
guaranteed from such a pope, not only 
a blind submission in the choice of the 
bishop, but morp-'^n irresistible argu* 
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ment— temporal advantages of a nature 
to enrich the treasure of the Vatican; 
and suggested (remitting entirely to the 
Conclave the difficult choice), in conse- 
quence of the rivalries of the Catholic 
courts, and the inconvenience of the 
veto, to refer it to the arbitration of a 
neutral power, whose faith and geogra- 
phical position secured impartiality. « 

This was to name Russia. But the 
Muscovite minister had not waited until 
now to mix himself up with the in- 
trigues of the QuirinaL Wily as a 
Greek of the Lower Empire, he had 
regularly communicated twice a-day 
with the Conclave. 

<' You will never be in accord !" thus 
he wrote to the Camerlingue himself: 
" should the Conclave last ten years, a 
political pope would not be created." 

" Be our mediator," replied the Ca^ 
mcrlingue (under the prompting of the 
Italian princes) ; " were you elector, 
whom should you name?** 

. '* Your Highness will laugh/* replied 
the Byzantine, ** but were I a cardinal, 
I shoidd vote for the High Penitentiary. 
He is a saint— -I know it ; he is quite 
ignorant of business — I know that too ; 
but you will be freed from him by giv- 
ing him a good secretary of state. 
Accept that office, my lord, and you 
will reign in his name.'* 

This overture pleased the Camer- 
lingue^ who was ambitious, but too 
compromised in the political world to 
aspire in his own name to the chair of 
Samt Peter. 

"The Carbonari,** said the Camer- 
lingue to the Conclave, " are more 
numerous and active than ever : let us 
name a cardinal popular amongst the 
people, as the most effectual method of 
nlencing them. A popular pope would 
destroy Carbonarism without drawing a 
sword. I propose one who certainly 
has not to fear the veto of any power : 
I propose the High Penitentiary." 

The proposition of the Camerlingue 
was received with a smile, but accepted 
unanimously. 

It remained only to sound the Sicilian 
himself on the business, and with this 
office the Camerlingue was entrusted. 

Night reigned on the Quirina]. All 
slept, or at least all were silent. No 
sound was heard but the Mi of the cr3rs- 
tal fountain, and the measured tread of 
the Swiss who was sentinel at the gates 
of the Conclave. 

Enclosed in his narrow cell, the Sici- 
lian dreamt of empire. Fortune in 
every aspect seemed propitious to him ; 



the unforeseen could alone destroy ih9 
chance; but if the unforeseen, that 
phantom of ignorance and weakness, 
ever disturbed his enthusiasm, his cold 
and stem logic repulsed it as an evil 
dream. Suddenly a mysterious knock- 
ing was heard at the door of his cell, 
and the Camerlingue glided' into the 
apartment. 

" My lord," said he to the Sicilian, 
" the Conclave is prolonged beyond the 
term suitable to the interests of the 
Church. The flock calls for its pastor, 
Christianity inquires for its head : but 
parties are as yet far from being agreed; 
could some conciliatory path be opened 
to them, they would, I am sure, eagerly 
avail themselves of it. I know but one 
man who can effect this miracle, and 
that man is yourself.** 

"Me!** 

" Yourself Let your Highness only 
deign to accept the candidature I lay 
at your feet, and all parties will sup- 
port it.** 

« My lord ! " replied Cardinal Petra- 
lia, with coldness and dignity, ** I can- 
not — I will not suppose Uiat your 
Highness is laying a snare for me, to 
render me the mock of the Conclave, 
and the by-word of Christendom ; but 
your proposal is so strange^ it has so 
much the air of a joke, that without 
the high idea I entertain of your cha- 
racter, I should deem myself insulted.** 

The Camerlingue scarcely expected 
such a reception. For a moment het^ 
was disconcerted; but a priest and a 
diplomatist, he soon recovered him- 
sdf. His justification was zealous ; he 
launched out into pompous eulogies 
upon the modesty, piety, and leaming* 
of the Sicilian, aill which he either dis« 
believed or despised : an atheist him- 
self, he held the High Penitentiary for 
one of the simple and poor in ^irit. 
But he had his part to act, and sup- 
ported his character to the end of the 
chapter. 

The Sicilian was not his dupe; but 
he had likewise his part, and to which 
he was fiuthful. He accepted in silence 
the lying defence, every word of which 
was a triumph ; and justifying the fore- 
sight of forty years, was to him a de- 
monstration of his talent. 
. " Dispose of me, my lord,** he said, 
bending to the Camerlingue ; '* dispose 
of my weakness. But strengthen me 
with your i»ower; illuminate me with 
your intelligenoe ; lighten, by sharing, 
the burden with which God overwhelms 
me; and if indeed he«aU me to empire^ 
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deign to be my minister, that the same 
hand which has smoothed for me the 
path to the throne, may guide and pro- 
tect me on it. My lord, will you pro- 
mise me this?'' 

The Camerlingue took good care not 
to refuse ; and the one resigning himself 
to he pope, the other kinmy submitted 
likewise to be secretary of state. So 
they both had what they wanted. 

But suddenly starting, as from a 
dream — ** No !** exclaim^ Cardinal Fe- 
tralia ; '' no, my lord ! it cannot be, 
that heaven destines this heavy burden 
for my weakness. If my faith be 
known, my incapacity is still better 
known ; it is impossible that a sufirage 
can be given to me ! " 

« That is the best reason for uniting 
them," replied the Camerlingue; «I 
will answer for your election: besides, 
it is an affair of figures." And he 
unrolled before the Sicilian a list of fifty 
cardinals, whose votes were secured for 
him. This was all the sceptic wanted to 
know ; he added nothing ipore. 

" Fifty out of sixty," resumed the 
Camerlingue, folding up the list ; *< your 
Highness sees now that your election is 
certain. To-morrow you will be pope !" 

That is to say, I shall be, thought 
the ambitious vulgar to himself; for he 
depended upon being the Mazarin of 
Rome, and reigning under the name of 
the devotee. 

Go— thought the high-minded am- 
bitious, on his side — you think to give 
me a master, but Sixtus the Fifth had 
none. 

Midnight struck by the clock of the 
Madona, when the two cardinals sepa- 
rated. 

What a night for the Sicilian ! His 
election was sure ; it was tangible to his 
touch. For the veto, he feared it so 
little, that he had scarcely ever called it 
to mind. 

His thoughts reverting from Rome, 
where he was to reign, to Sicily, where 
he had been a laquais, he recapitulated 
with a glance his whole life. Again he 
saw the worldly ante-chamber, the cor- 
rupt theatre, the brutal barracks; he 
saw himself a poor deserter, wandering 
hungry amidst the mountains of Ma- 
donia ; he saw the monk who saved him, 
the cloister that opened for him, Pa- 
lermo and the archbishop ; he read over 
again the life of Sixtus the Fifth in the 
cell of Petralia, and felt the first tears of 
ambition silently flow down his burning 
cheeks. Emerging from the dust of 
study and meditation, he re*ascended 



Etna, and kneeling on the verge of the 
crater, recalled the vow he had made in 
the sight of heaven; the terrible vow 
that was accomplished. 

Embarked at Messina, and landed at 
Ostia, he traversed the desert on foot ; 
again with beating heart he saw the 
mighty cupola, and sat down to draw 
his breath on the ancient pedestal, and 
a future pope glided at night into Rome 
like a smuggler, or a thief. 

The convent of Janiculus; the 
church of Saint Charles of Borromea ; 
his first conflict ; his first triumph ; 
then the exile, and the return ; the 
forty years of expectation, of isolation, 
of concentration, all unrolled beneath 
his eyes in the cell of the Quirinal. 

It was like a long and stormy night, 
of which the sun was about to diq>erse 
the clouds and shadows. At length he 
took leave of the past, as of an early 
friend, whom we are quitting for ever, 
and the exhilaration of triumph soon 
precluded all return or remembrance. 
It was a magnificent victory; if the 
path had been long and wearisome, it 
but enhanced the delight of the achieve- 
ment ; it was a prize well worth waiting 
for. 

Gradually laying aside the old man, 
to put on the new man, he felt his mind 
expand; and so near the sovereignty 
after so many indignities and humilia- 
tions, the old leaven of plebianism which 
had brooded for forty years in the heart 
of the Sicilian, fermented beneath the 
sun of his fortune. 

To-morrow you will be pope ! These 
last words of the Camerlingue still 
sounded like music in his listening ear. 
To-morrow, then, the new era was to 
begin ; to-morrow the Church would 
have its Gregory, Italy its Procida ; to- 
morrow the dungeons of Rome would 
open as by enchantment, and the gene- 
rous captives whom persecution had 
heaped up there, would be born again to 
light and liberty. 

The Sicilian's heart beat high at the 
thought of the prompt and truly royal 
amnesty he should accord ; and his hap- 
piness enlarged itself to the measure of 
the happiness that all Italy was to enjoy. 

Meantime the convent bells announced 
to Cardinal Petralia the dawn of his day 
of triumph. Their morning voice re- 
called him not to himself, but to the 
part he had so long acted, and which 
drew to its close. He wore his mask 
for the last time; and when the hour 
summoned him to the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, he repaired to the Pauline Cha- 
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pel, with a step still slower and giwres 
than on the preoedhig day. He «iffi- 
elated himself to assist the presiding 
cardinal, with such calmness and tran- 
quillity, that all were astonished. Not 
one flash of the hurricane at work within 
him gleamed in his eyw ; the most in- 
quisitive glance could read nothing but 
a pious uneoneem on his impassible 
countenance. 

He passed through to the ball of the 
Conclave with the same indifference, and 
took his place amongst the electors as if 
the interests to be discussed had no re- 
ference to- him. 

At length the scrutiny commence4« 

Although the result was known be- 
forehand to each, the attention of the 
august assembly was not the less pro- 
found, and erery glance was eagerly 
fixed upon the SicOian, to detect on his 
iron brow some sign of joy or hope. 
But faithful to himself to the last se- 
cond, neither look nor gesture betrayed 
his internal intoxication. 

Twenty times had the fatal band 
plunged into the urn, and one name 
only had been drawn ont, — ^that of the 
Sicilian. Proclaimed by the Secretary 
of the Conclave every time, it smote as 
a battering ram against his invincible 
heart, so loudly that every stroke seemed 
to deprive him of breath | but the 
struggle was to himself alone ; it was 
internal only; had neither communica- 
tion nor echo from without, and its vio- 
lence was invisible. Thus concentrated, 
it was but the more terrible, and the 
occult torture for an instant was so do- 
lorous, so powerful, as to be almost 
triumphant. Beneath these repeated 
shocks, the stout heart of the Sicilian 
trembled ; at the thirtieth stroke he felt 
himself giving way> but at the instant 
of being overthrown he was ashamed. 
Could he without ignominy, without 
being wanting to himself, belie at the 
last hour the falsehood of forty years? 
He collected then in one last, one super- 
human effort, all that remained to him 
of physical and moral energy : he made 
a buckler of his pride, and his pride 
saved him. Preserved by that from 
his fall, he found afterwards, in the 
grandeur of his destiny, a surer and 
more dignified support. 

Whilst these tempests were rife within 
the heart of the future pope, the electors 
deemed his inertia and immobility, stu- 
pidity. They already congratulated 
themselves upon a choice that was to 
make themselves masters of Rome, and 
indulged in ideas of wealth and renown 



hamatb the we^k oroak of the acottai-^ 
modating pastotf. But thia aoconuno- 
datiqg pastor read their thoughts better 
than they did hit, and was silently pre- 
paring for them the metamorphosis of 
Sixtua the Fifth. 

He again compared hima^f to Etna, 
no longer^ as formerly, in its isola^oii» 
but Etna in the plenitude of its power. 
Did he not oonoeal, like the giant of 
Sicily, a consuming fire beneMb a brow 
of snow? Was he not about, Hke Etna, 
to manifest himself by a sudden and r^ 
verberating eruption? like it, to reign 
over Italy^? Scarcely separated by a 
few minutes from the throve, after so 
long a career these last minutes were to 
him centuries ; so wearisome seemed to 
him the lengthened dec^ntion ; so irk- 
some was it, not to shew himself in hia 
true character^— not to lay aside for ever 
his borrowed mantle. 

Thirty bulletins had issued from the 
urn, each of the thirty bearing hia name. 
The thirty-first, the thirty^seoond, the 
thlrty-third, were inscribed with the 
same ; and all presaged to the austere 
Franciscan of PetraUa the honour of 
imanimity accorded formerly to the face* 
tious Archbishop of Bologna. This was 
the opinion of the Condave; the four 
following suffrages but confirmed it,—; 
all the four were his. It was the same 
with the thirty-eighth. 

The secretary had just read the 
thirty-ninth bulletin, which, like all the 
rest, bore the name of the High Peni- 
tentiary ; only one vote then was want- 
ing, and that supreme vote the hand of 
the scrutator was drawing from the urn, 
when the Austrian cardinal entered. 

*< I have the honour,*' said he, in cold 
and sinister accents, ** to inform your 
Highnesses that the emperor, my mas- 
ter, gives the exclusion to the High 
Penitentiary." 

So saying, he sat down. 

What a turn of the wheel! The 
Conclave were astounded, and in con- 
flision. The cardinals spontaneously 
quitted their seats, and disorder reigned 
throughout the halL Never had a more 
unexpected exclusion disconcerted their 
intrigues; they could not believe it; 
they were fain to suppose it a trick, or a 
mistake, so unsuspected was the High 
Penitentiary by them, so proverbial was 
his political nullity. 

But the Austrian ambassador was 
better informed. 

Every eye was turned towards the 
object of this inconceivable int^xiiot^ 
The same in defeat as in . vktoryi the 
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Sicilian had neither changed his attitude 
nor his countenance ; impassible beneath 
the weight of the vetO) as beneath the 
weight of the tiara, he rose with gra- 
vity, and crossing the hall with dignity, 
went direct to the Austrian cardinal, to 
whom he said, embracing him — ** What 
do I not owe to your Highness, for the 
fortunate intervention that has freed me 
from the burden on thoj point of ovep*> 
whelming ray weakness!" At these 
words he withdrew to his cell, with the 
same measured and tranquil step with 
which he had left it; and of all those 
who so greedily rivetted their glance on 
the intrepid monk, not one could boast 
to have surprised in his voice, gesture, 
or features, the most insensible altera- 
tion. 

It was thus that the information of 
the Austrian spy snatched the tiara from 
the brow of the Bastard of Sicily. 

Bedford, Jan. 26, 1885. B. E. M. 



TRAVELIiER'S NOTE UPON 
TOURVILLE, 

A HAMLUT OP ANCIENT NOHMAKDT, 

( TranUat^dfrom the French}. 
Wx had heard much at Dieppe of a 
hamlet on the coast remarkable for its 
situation, traditions, and ruins: this was 
sufficient to prompt the wish to visit 
Tourville. We set out towards the close 
of one of those dubious autumnal days 
when the general agitation of nature seems 
ominous of storm and hurricane. The 
arrangement of the clouds, the sudden 
gusts of wind, and the purple and livid 
sky, all confirmed the dismal foreboding. 
We, however, pursued our way over a 
rocky road, across the high steeps bound- 
ing the Mandie, the unvaried whiteness 
of their immense masses opposing a 
strong contrast to the gloomy but 
changeable hues of the restless waters 
beneath. The wreck of an unknown 
world, they have that death -like ste- 
rility, the characteristic of past creations, 
whose vital powers are extinct. Their 
parts without homogenity, adhesion, or 
power, brittle as the calcined bones 
whose colour and fragility they imitate, 
appal the imagination with the inertia 
of their ashes. The steeps of la Manche 
already bear the impress of the end of 
terrestrial things ; it is an ossuay of fifty 
centuries, which Ocean has drifted to 
these shores as a mighty monument of 
time 'finished, rolling onwards to the 
gates of infinity. Rocks covered with a 
yellow and mournful-looking short grass; 



the noise of the waves beatipg against 
the shore ; the distant sound of an ^ho, 
that renewed from behind us the roaring 
of the sea, as if the beach had suddenly 
become an island unknown to navigators. 
The extraordinary appearance of the 
sunset, at the approach of the tempest, 
brought back to our remembrance our 
excursions in the western Hebrides of 
Scotland, amidst the whirlwinds of the 
north. 

Aft6r journeying for two hours, we 
came in sight of a &w cottages forming 
the entrance to a vaUey, and which 
might have been fiinoied gloomy walls 
raised for dykes to the wretched fields 
annually devastated by the waters. A 
small number of earthen mounds, par- 
tially destroyed by a recent inundation, 
attested the unavailing efforts of man to 
oppose barriers to the ocean, and gave 
us a sad presage of the fate awaiting the 
poor inhabitants of this sea- beaten shore 
on the first tempest. Beams of wood, 
thrown across a kind of galley, served 
for a bridge over the river of Tourville,. 
and conducted to a few half-abandoned 
huts forming the hamlet. 

Cape jiJii has doubtless derived its 
imitative name from the groans of the 
shipwrecked, or from the murmur of the 
waves breaking at its feet. It, however, 
shelters a small bay capable of affording 
a refuge to the fishermen against the 
violence of the east wind ; for there are 
few dangers near which Providence 
has not placed a resource and a hope. 
It was probably this little haven, known 
to the mariners, that induced several 
families to construct near it their fragile 
tenements, so open to dangers by sea 
and shore: thus it is that misfortune 
founds colonies. 

This hamlet, disinherited of the gifts 
of nature, was, however, placed near a 
protection that allays all anxieties, and 
consoles every sorrow. It had a temple^ 
whose walls for many centuries defied the 
storms that ravage these coasts; but it 
fell a sHort time ago by the agency of a 
different tempest. The north wind con- 
tented itself with whistling through its 
domes, and the sea with beating against 
its foundations ; but men destroyed it. 

What remain of its ruins belong to 
the brilliant period of the revival of the 
arts. The shaft of a column bearing an 
iron cross, still standing, presents round 
• its upper portion a triple row of pearls 
and shells, sculptured with much ele- 
gance. This imitation of the produc- 
tions of the sea is in graceful harmony 
with its shores, s^nd gives rise to thoughts 
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of toothing melody. There is something 
prompting to a reflection on the uncer- 
tainty and heedlessness of life, in the 
solicitude of the artist who spent his 
time to entrust his monuments to the: 
sands of the sea, and to decorate a 
breaker 1 

The tprrific aspect of the sea con-, 
tinued totldcrease. We are : ^ulunted > 
with fbw sites that pcesent .a,. sterner, 
front to the glance or the imagination: 
than TourviUe in this ' state of stormy 
atmosphere; it reminded. us oc^sasionalWt 
of the moving sands of Saint Miehaei,- 
and of the barren shoves of the LMo;- 
and never did the melancholy charaetier. 
of a landscape more dispose our minds to. 
give ear to the superstitious tradi^ons 
of the spot. . . Bb E. M. , 

RHODES. ; 

*' Rhodis,** says M. de La Mal-tlne,^ 
** rises like a bouquet of verdure out m 
the bosom of the sea: theUght and 
graceful minarets of its white mosques 
erect themselves above its forests of 
palms, of sycamores, of plane, carob- 
trees, and fig-trees. It attracts. from afar 
the eye of the navigator to those d0li« 
cious retreats, the Turkish cemeteries, 
where one sees th6 Mussulmans lying on 
the grassy tombs of their friends, smok- 
ing tranquilly, like sentinels waiting to 
be relieved. 

** The oriental character of its bazaars ; 
the Moorish shops, constructed in sculp- 
tured wood-work; the street of the 
knights, where each house bears the arms 
of ancient families in France, Spain, 
Italy, or Germany, still preserved entire, 
on its doors, all inteissted us. 

" Rhodes still exhibits some splendid 
remains of its ancient fortifications, and 
the rich Asiatic v^etation which crowns 
and envelopes them, imparts more grace 
and beauty than are to be seen at Malta. 
•An Order that could allow itself to be 
driven from such a magnificent posses- 
sion, must have received its deatl^blow. 
It seems as if heaven . had formed this 
isle as an advanced post an Asia. Any 
JBuropean ' power who was master of it 
would hold at once the key of the Archi- 
pelago, of Greece, of Smyrna, of the Dar- 
•dauelles, and of the selu of Egypt and 
Syria. I do not know in, the world a 
better maritime militaiy position, a finer 
climate, or a more prolific soil. The 
.Turks have stamped that tdr of indolence 



and inaction on it which thby carry every- 
where : all is in a state of inertioii and 
poverty ; but if this people neither cre- 
ates, preserves, nor renews, it neither, 
io^jures nor destroys. They at least 
allow time and nature to act for them- 
selves." ^- 



- INVASION AVKarSD BT STaATAGZM. 

DiTMNo the Pindarrie war,^ says Mr. 
Thomtoh in hi^ work on India, the Bur- 
m^sewece lU coniDaunication with several 
of the bdligerent native chiefk, and were 
even prepared for. an invasion of the 
frontier of Ben^. This was averted by 
a stratagenoL ' The Mai'quis of Hastings 
had received a rescript froni the Burmese 
monarchy r^uiring the surrender of all- 
provinces east of the Banerutty. The 
|>rojecfed^hdkt3ity'w8s evi&ntly a reea- 
aura' concerted with, the -Mabvattas. Lord 
Hastings aent back > the envoy with an 
infimitioin that Jihe'an$(wer sbpuid be con- 
veyed through another channel. It de- 
clared, that the governof-general was too 
Wll acq^inted witli his migesty's wis- 
dom to be the dupe of the gross forgery 
attempted to b^ palmed upon him, and 
he therefore transmitted to the king the 
document fabricated in his august name, 
and trusted that he would submit to con- 
dign punishment the persons who had 
ei^deavoured to sow dissension between 
two powers, whose reciprocal interest it 
was to cultivate rdations of aquty. By 
this proceeding the necessity of noticing 
the insolent step of the Burmese monarch 
was evaded, and that sovereign, on hear- 
ing of the defeat of his Mahratta allies, 
was content to remain at peace. 

GBACB-FUL. 

*' Bb sure you remember to say « Your 
Grace,' if the Duke speaks to you,'* said 
the landlord of an inn in a borough town, 
where the nobleman alluded to was mo- 
mentarily expected, to an ostler of recent 
date in the ooiicern. Whilst Boniface 
was yet speaking, up rode the Dhke^ 
looking as pleasant as a primrose at 
Christmas, and in the best temper ima- 
ginable with ev^ry thing about hiifi. Ak 
rate ordained it, the Duke, before dis- 
mounting from the fine courser he be* 
strode, called the ostler to him, who, with 
the instructions just received fuH in his 
mind, ejaculated with the greatest so- 
lenmity as he approached — " For what I 
am going to receive, the Lord make me 
truly thankful ! " 
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